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GHAPTEB  I 

Her  Story. 

Yes,  I  hate  soldiers. 

I  can^t  help  writing  it  —  it  relieves  mj  mind.  All 
moming  have  we  been  driving  about  that  borrid  region 
into  wbicb  otir  beantifiil,  desolate  moor  bas  been  trans- 
mogrified;  round  and  round,  np  and  down,  in  at  tbe 
soutb  camp  and  out  at  tbe  nortb  camp;  directed  bitber 
and  tbitber  bj  mnddle-beaded  privates;  stared  at  by 
puppyisb  joung  of&cers;  cboked  witb  cbimnej-smoke; 
jolted  over  roads  laid  witb  asbes  —  or  no  roads  at 
all  —  and  pestered  everywbere  witb  tbe  sigbt  of 
lounging,  lazj,  red  groups,  —  tbat  color  is  becoming 
to  me  a  perfect  eje-sore!  Wbat  a  treat  it  is  to  get 
home  and  lock  mjself  in  my  own  rooin  —  tbe  tiniest 
and  safest  nook  in  all  Bockmount  —  and  spurt  out 
my  wratb  in  tbe  blackest  of  ink  witb  tbe  boldest  of 
pens.  Bloss  youl  (query,  wbo  can  I  be  blessing,.  for 
nobody  will  ever  read  tbis),  does  it  matter?  And  after 
all,  I  repeat,  it  relieves  my  mind. 

i  Life  for  a  Life*  J.  1 
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I  do  hate  soldiers.  I  always  did,  firom  my  youth 
up,  tili  the  war  in  the  East  startled  everybody  like 
a  thnnder-clap.  What  a  time  it  was  —  this  time 
two  years  agol  How  the  actual  romance  of  each  day, 
as  set  down  in  the  newspapers,  made  my  old  romances 
read  like  mere  balderdash:  how  the  present,  in  its  in- 
finite piteousness,  its  tangible  horror,  and  the  awfulness 
of  what  they  called  its  *'glory,^  cast  the  tarne  past 
altogether  into  shade!  Who  read  histoiy  then,  or 
novels,  or  poetry?  Who  read  anything  but  that  fear- 
M  "Times?" 

And  now  it  is  all  gone  by  we  have  peace  again; 
and  this  20th  of  September,  1856,  I  begin  with  my 
birthday  a  new  Journal  —  (capital  one,  too,  ^dth  a 
first-rate  lock  and  key,  saved  out  of  my  summer 
bonnet,  which  I  didn't  buy).  Nor  need  I  spoil  the 
day  —  as  once  —  by  crying  over  those  who,  two 
years  since, 

"Wentup 
Red  Alma^s  heights  to  glory." 

Conscience,  tender  over  dead  heroes,  feels  not  the 
smaHest  compunction  in  writing  the  angiy  initiatory 
line,  when  she  thinks  of  that  odious  camp  which  has 
been  established  near  us,  for  the  education  of  the  mili- 
tary  mind,  and  the  hardening  of  the  military  body. 
Whence  red-coats  swarm  out  over  the  pretty  neigh- 
bourhood  like  lady-birds  over  the  hop-gardens,  — 
harmless,  it  is  tnie,  yet  for  ever  flying  in  one's  face 
in  the  most  unpleasant  manner,  making  inroads  throügh 
one's  parlour  Windows,  and.  crawling  over  one's  tea- 
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table,  Wretched  red  insects!  except  that  the  act  would 
be  mnrder,  I  often  wish  I  conld  pat  lialf-a-dozen  of 
them,  swords,  epanlets,  monstaches,  and  all,  under  the 
beel  of  mj  shoa 

Perhaps  this  is  obstinacy,  or  the  love  of  contradie- 
tion.  No  wonder.  Do  I  hear  of  anything  bat  soldiers 
firom  moming  tili  night?  At  Visits  or  dinner  parties 
can  I  speak  to  a  soul  —  and  *tisn*t  mach  I  do  speak 
to  anybody  —  bat  that  she  —  I  ase  the  pronoan  ad- 
visedly  —  is  sure  to  bring  in  with  her  second  sentence 
something  aboat  "the  camp?" 

Pm  sick  of  the  camp.  Woold  that  mj  sisters  werel 
For  Lisabel,  yoang  and  handsome,  there  is  some  ex- 
case,  bat  Penolope  —  she  oaght  to  know  better. 

Papa  is  dctermined  to  go  with  os  to  the  Grantons' 
ball  to-night  I  wish  there  were  no  necessitj  for  it; 
and  have  saggested  as  strongly  as  I  coald  that  we 
shoold  stay  at  home.  Bat  what  of  that?  Nobody 
minds  me.  Nobody  ever  did  that  I  ever  remember. 
So  poor  papa  is  to  be  dragged  out  from  his  cosy  arm- 
chair,  jogged  and  tambled  across  these  wintry  moors, 
and  Stack  ap  solemn  in  a  comer  of  the  drawing-room 
—  being  kept  carefolly  oat  of  the  card-room  becaase 
he  happens  to  be  a  clergyman.  And  all  the  while  he 
will  wear  his  peiltest  and  most  immovable  of  smiles, 
jast  as  if  he  liked  it  Oh,  why  cannot  people  say 
what  they  mean  and  do  as  they  wish!  Why  mast 
they  hold  themselves  tied  and  boand  with  horrible 
chains  of  etiqaette  even  at  the  age  of  seventy! .  Why 
cannot  he  say,  *^ Girls ^  —  no,  of  coarse  he  woald  say 
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"young  Wies"  —  "I  fa&d  tax  ratlier  atay  at  Lome  — 
go  yoa  and  «njoy  yourselros ;"  or  better  still,  "go,  two 
of  you  —  bot  I  wallt  Dora." 

üo,  be  never  will  say  th&t.  He  nevet  did  waut 
Emy  of  DB  mach;  me  less  tbau  any.  I  am  neither  eldest 
DOi  yoimgest,  neilber  Miss  Johnaton  nor  äGss  Lisabel 
Dora  —  Theodora  —  "tbe  gift  of  Gud," 
>h  of  Qreek  taogbt  me.  A  gifl  —  wbat 
rbom?  I  dedare,  since  I  was  a  baby, 
i  litde  Holitaiy  ngly  cfaild,  vondering  if 
mothcr  like  otber  cbildren,  since  even  I 
vornan  grown,  I  never  bave  been  able  to 

«pposfi  it  ia  no  uae  to  tty  to  altei*things. 
Ids  own  way,  aud  the  girls  tbeira.  Tbey 
ad  climax  of  existeace  is  "society-,"  be 
ne  —  at  least  for  yonng  women,  properly 
scorted  and  protected  tbere.  So,  as  tbe 
Jobiiston  —  sweet  flnttering  dovesi  — 
IT  cbaperoQ,  oc  protector,  be  makes  a 
iself  on  tbe  abrine  of  paternal  duty,  alias 
,  and  goe& 

bere  called  me  down  to  admire  them. 
ked  extremely  well:  —  Liaabel,  majestic, 
;  I  donbt  if  ODytliing  in  this  world  wonld 
iqnanimity  gf  ber  sleepy  blno  eyes  and 
montb  —  a  largs,  mild,  beantiAil  anin^l, 
Brabnun  cow.  Very  muob  admired  ts 
and  no  wonder.     That  wbite  baräge  will 
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kill  lialf  the  officers  in  the  camp.  She  was  going  to 
put  on  her  pink  one,  but  I  suggested  how  iU  pink 
would  look  against  scarlet;  and  so,  'after  a  series  o£ 
titters,  Miss  Lisa  took  my  advice.  She  is  evidently 
bent  upon  looking  her  best  to-night 

Fenelope,  also;  but  I  wish  Penelope  would  not 
wear  such  aiiy  dresses,  and  such  a  quantity  of  artificial 
flowers,  while  her  curls  are  so  thin,  and  her  cheeks  so 
sharp.  She  used  to  have  very  pretty  hair,  ten  years 
ago.  I  remember  being  exceedingly  shocked  and  fierce 
about  a  curl  of  hers  that  I  saw  stolen  in  the  summer- 
hoose,  by  Francis  Charteris,  before  we  found  out  Ihat 
they  were  engaged. 

She  rather  escpected  him  to-night,  I  fancy.  Mrs. 
Graaton  was  sure  to  have  invited  him  with  us;  but,  of 
coorse,  he  has  not  come.  He  never  did  come,  in  my 
recoUection,  when  he  said  he  would. 

I  ought  to  go  and  dress;  but  I  can  do  it  in  ten 
minutes,  and  it  is  not  worth  while  wasting  more  time. 
Those  two  girls  —  what  a  capital  foil  each  makes 
to  the  other!  litde,  dark,  lively  —  not  to  say  satirical: 
laige,  amiable,  and  fair.  Papa  ought  to  be  proud  of 
them-,  —  I  suppose  he  is. 

Heighol  Tis  a  good  thing  to  be  good-looking. 
And  next  best,  perhaps,  is  downright  ugliness,  —  mce, 
interesting,  attractive  ugliness  —  such  as  I  have  seen 
in  some  women:  nay,  I  have  somewhere  read  that  ugly 
women  have  often  boen  lovad  best. 

But  to  be  just  ordinary;  of  ordinary  height,  oi'dinary 
iigure,  and,   oh  me!  let  me  lifl  up  my  head  from  the 
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desk  to  the  lookiug-glass,  and  take  a  good  stare  at  an 
undeniably  ordinary  face.  Tis  not  p^easant  Well;  I 
am  as  I  was  made;  let  me  not  undervalue  myselfi  if 
only  out  of  reverence  for  Him  who  made  me. 

Surely  —  Captain  Trekenie's  voice  below.  Does' 
tliat  young  man  expect  to  be  taken  to  the  ball  in  our 
fly?  Truly  lie  is  making  himself  one  of  the  family, 
already.  There  is  papa  calling  ns.  What  will  papa 
say? 

Why,  he  said  nothing;  and  Lisabel,  as  she  swept 
slowly  down  the  staircase  with  a  little  silver  lamp 
in  her  right  hand,  likewise  said  nothing;  but  she 
looked  — 

"Everybody  is  lovely  to  somebody,"  says  the 
proverb.  Query,  if  somebody  I  could  name  should 
üye  to  the  age  of  Methuselah ,  will  she  ever  be  lovely 
to  anybody? 

What  nonsense!  Bravo I  thou  wert  in  ihe  right  of 
it,  jelly  milier  of  Dee! 

''Icarefornobody^  no,  notl; 
And  nobody  cares  for  xne.** 

So,  let  me  lock  up  my  desk,  and  dress  for  the  ball 
«  «  sü  «  ♦  * 

Keally,  not  a  bad  ball;  even  now  —  when  looked 
at  in  the  light  of  next  day's  quiet  —  with  the  leaves 
stirring  lazily  in  the  fir-tree  by  my  window,  and  the 
broad  sunshino  brightening  the  moorlands  far  away. 

N'ot  a  bad  ball,  even  to  me,  who  usually  am 
stoically  oontemptuous  of  such  senseless  amusemeuts. 
loubtless,  from  the  mean  motive  that  I  like  dancing, 
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brains,  has  the  kindest  heart  and  the  heaviest  pnrse  in 
the  whole  neighbonrhood. 

I  am  Bure  Mrs.  Qranton  must  have  feit  prond  of 
her  handsome  stiite  of  rooms,  qnite  a  perambulatory 
parterre,  boasting  all  the  bues  of  the  rainbow,  subdued 
bj  the  proper  complement  of  inevitable  black.  By 
and  by,  as  the  evening  advanced,  dot  aAer  dot  of  the 
adored  scarlet  made  its  appearanoe  round  the  doors, 
and  circtdating  gradually  round  the  room,  completed 
the  coloring  of  the  scene. 

Tfaey  were  most  effective  when  viewed  at  a  distance 
—  these  scarlet  dots.  Some  of  them  were  veij  young 
and  Yeiy  small:  wore  their  short  hair  —  regxdation 
out  —  exceedingly  straight,  and  did  not  seem  quite 
comfortable  in  their  clothes. 

'^ICilitia,  of  course,"  I  overheard  a  lady  observe, 
who  appar^itly  knew  all  abont  it  "None  of  onr  of* 
fioers  wear  nniform  when  they  can  avoid  it" 

Bnt  these  young  lads  seemed  uncommonly  proud  of 
theirs,  and  strutted  and  sidled  abont  the  door,  very 
valorons  and  magnificent,  nntU  caught  and  dragged  to 
their  destiny  —  in  the  shape  of  some  fair  partner  — 
when  they  immediately  relapsed  into  shyness  and  awk' 
wardness.  Nay,  I  might  add  —  stupidity;  bat  were 
they  not  the  hopefiil  defenders  of  their  conntiy,  and 
did  not  their  noble  swords  lie  idle  at  this  moment  on 
that  safest  resting-place  —  Mrs.  Granton^s  biUiard- 
table? 

,1  watched  the  scene  out  of  my  comer,  in  a  state  of 
dreamy  amusement;  mingled  with  a  vague  euriosity  as 
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to  how  loxKg  I  should  be  left  to  sit  solitary  there,  and 
whethor  it  wonld  be  vexy  doli,  if  "with  gazing  fed" 
—  mduding  a  trifle  of  sapper  —  I  thas  had  to  spend 
the  entire  eveoing. 

Mirs.  Granton  came  bustling  up. 

"My  dear  girl  —  are  you  not  dancing?" 

^'Apparentiy  not,*  said  I,  laughing,  and  trying  to 
catch  her,  and  make  room  for  her.  Vain  attempt! 
Mn.  Granton  never  will  sit  down  while  there  is  any- 
thiog  that  she  thinks  can  be  done  for  anybody.  In  a 
moment  she  wonld  have  been  buzzing  all  round  the 
room  like  an  amiable  bee,  in  search  of  some  unfor- 
tnnate  youth  upon  whom  to  inflict  me  as  a  partner  — 
bat  not  even  my  desire  of  dandng  would  allow  me  to 
sink  80  low  as  that 

For  safety,  I  ran  a^r,  and  attacked  the  good  old 
lady  on  one  of  her  wealc  points.  Luckily  she  caught 
the  bait,  and  we  were  soon  safely  landed  on  the  great 
blanket,  beef,  and  anti-beer  distributioiai  question,  now 
t>haking  onr  parish  to  its  very  foundations.  I  ani 
ashamed  to  say,  though  the  rector's  daughter,  it  is 
very  little  I  know  about  our  parish.  And  though  at 
first  I  xather  repented  of  my  ruse^  seeing  that  Mrs. 
Granton's  deafiiess  made  both  her  remarks  and  my 
answers  most  impleasantly  public,  gradually  I  became 
80  interested  in  what  she  was  telling  me,  that  we  must 
Have  kept  on  talking  nearly  twenty  minutes,  when 
some  one  called  the  old  lady  away. 

"Sony  to  leave  you,  Miss  Dora,  but  I  leave  you 
in  good  eompany,*  she  said,  nodding  and  smiling  to 
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some  people  beliind  tibe  sofa,  with  whom  slie  probably 
tbouglit  I  was  acquainted.  But  I  was  not,  nor  had 
the  slightest  ambition  for  that  honour.  Strangers  at  a 
ball  bave  rarely  anythlng  to  saj  wortb  saying  or  heap- 
ing.  So  I  never  tumed  my  head,  and  let  Mrs.  Gran- 
ton trot  away. 

My  mind  and  eyes  foUowed  her  with  a  half  sigh; 
considering  whether  at  sixty  I  shall  have  half  the  acti- 
vity,  or  cheerfhlness,  or  kindliness,  of  her  dear  cid 
seif. 

No  one  broke  in  upon  my  meditations.  Papa's 
white  liead  was  visible  in  a  distant  doorway;  for  the 
girls,  they  had  long  since  vanished  in  the  whirligig.  I 
caught  at  times  a  glimpse  of  Penelope's  rose-clouda 
of  tarlatan,  her  pale  face,  and  ever-smiling  white  teeth, 
that  contrast  ill  with  her  restless  black  eyes  —  it  is 
always  rather  painftil  to  me  to  watch  my  eldest  sister 
at  parties.  And  now  and  then  Miss  Lisabel  came 
floating,  moon-like,  through  the  room,  almost  obscuring 
young  slender  Oaptain  Trehenie,  who  yet  appeared 
quite  content  in  bis  occultation.  He  also  seemed  to  be 
of  my  opinion  that  scarlet  and  white  were  the  best 
mixture  of  colours,  for  I  did  not  see  him  make  the 
slightest  attempt  to  dance  with  any  lady  but  LisabeL 

Several  people,  I  noticed,  looked  at  them  and 
smiled.  And  one  lady  whispered  something  about  "poor 
dergyman's  daughter,"  and  "Sir  William  Treheme." 

I  feit  bot  to  my  very  temples.  Oh,  if  we  were 
all  in  Paradise,  or  a  nunnery,  or  some  place  where 
there  was  neither  thinking  nor  making  of  marriages ! 
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I  detemäned  to  catcli  Lisa  wheu  the  waltz  was 
done.  She  waltzes  well,  even  graceMly,  for  a  tall 
woman  —  but  I  wished,  I  wished  —  My  wish  was 
cut  short  by  a  collision  wLich  made  me  start  up  with 
an  idea  of  roshing  to  the  rescao;  however,  the  next 
moment  Trebeme  and  sbe  had  recovered  ,tbeir  balance 
and  were  spinning  on  again.  Of  conrse  I  sat  down 
immediately. 

Bat  my  looks  must  be  terrible  tell-tales;  for  some 
one  bebind  me  said,  as  piain  as  if  in  answer  to  my 
thonghts:  — 

^'Pray  be  satisfied;  the  lady  could  not  have  been 
in  the  least  hnrt.^ 

I  was  snrprised;  for  though  the  voice  was  polite, 
even  kind,  people  do  not,  at  least  in  our  country 
Society  y  address  one  anotber  without  an  introduction. 
I  answered  civilly,  of  course,  bat  it  mast  have  been 
with  some  stiflhess  of  manner,  for  the  gentleman 
said:  — 

'^Pardon  me;  I  concladed  it  was  yoar  sister  who 
slipped,  and  that  yoa  were  oneasy  aboat  her,^  bowed, 
and  immediately  moved  away. 

I  feit  ancomfortable;  uncertain  whether  to  take  any 
more  notice  of  him  or  not;  wondering  who  it  was  that 
had  osed  the  anwonted  liberty  of  speaking  to  me  —  a 
stranger  —  and  whether  it  would  have  been  committing 
myself  in  any  way  to  venture  more  than  a  bow  or  a 
**Thank  yoa." 

At  last  common-sense  settled  the  matter. 

''Dora  Johnston ,**  thoaght  I,  "do  not  be  a  simple- 
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ton.  Do  70a  consider  yourself  so  mach  better  than 
yonr  fellow  creatures  that  you  hesitate  at  retuming  a 
civil  answer  to  a  civil  remark  —  meant  kiudly,  too  — 
because  yon,  forsooth,  like  the  French  genüeman  who 
was  entreated  to  save  another  gentleman  from  drown« 
ing  —  'should  have  been  most  happy,  but  have  never 
been  introduced.'  —  What,  girl,  is  this  your  scoru  of 
conventionality  —  yonr  grand  habit  of  tbinking  and 
judging  for  yonrself  —  yonr  noble  independence  of  all 
the  follies  of  society?  Fiel  fiel'' 

To  pnnish  myself  for  my  cowardice,  I  determined 
to  tarn  ronnd  and  look  at  the  gentleman. 

The  punishment  was  not  severe.  He  had  a  good 
face,  brown  and  dark:  a  thin,  spare,  wiiy  figare,  an 
air  somewhat  formal.  His  eyes  were  grave,  yet  not 
withont  a  lorking  spirit  of  hnmoar,  which  seemed  to 
have  clearly  penetrated,  and  been  rather  amused  by, 
my  foolish  embarrassment  and  ridicalous  indecision. 
This  vexed  me  for  the  moment:  then  I  smiled  —  we 
both  smiled:  and  began  to  talk. 

Of  coorse,  it  woald  have  been  different  had  he 
been  a  young  man;  bat  he  was  not  I  shoold  think 
he  was  nearly  forty. 

At  this  moment  Mrs.  Granton  came  np,  with  her 
asoal  pleased  look  when  she  thinks  oiher  people  are 
pleased  with  one  another,  and  said  in  that  friendly 
manner  that  makes  everybody  eise  feel  friendly  to- 
gether  also:  — 

'^A  partner,  I  see.  Thafs  right,  Miss  Dora.  Yon 
shall  have  a  c^uadinlle  in  a  minute,  Doctor.'' 
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Doctor!  I  feit  relieved.  He  might  haye  been 
woise  —  perbaps,  from  bis  beard,  even  a  camp 
officer. 

"Our  Mend  takes  tbings  too  macb  fbr  granted,^ 
be  Said,  smiling.  ^^I  believe  I  must  introdace  myBel£ 
My  name  is  Urqubart.'* 

"Doctor  Urqubaxt?" 

"Yes.'' 

Here  the  qnadrille  began  to  formi  and  I  to  button 
mj  gloves  not  discontentedlj.     He  said:  — 

*'I  fear  I  am  assuming  a  rigbt  on  false  pretences, 
for  I  never  danced  in  my  life.  You  do,  I  see.  I  must 
not  detain  jon  from  anotber  partner.**  And,  once 
again,  my  unknown  friend,  wbo  seemed  to  bave  sucb 
extreme  penetration  into  mj  motives  and  intentions, 
iQoved  aside. 

Of  course  I  got  no  partner  —  I  never  db.  When 
tho  doctor  re-appeared,  I  was  unfeignedly  glad  to  see 
him.  Ho  took  no  notice  wbatever  of  my  bumiliating 
State  of  solitnde»  bat  sat  down  in  one  of  tbe  dancers^ 
vacated  pbices,  and  resomed  tbe  tbread  of  our  conver- 
8ation,  as  if  it  bad  never  been  broken. 

Often  in  a  crowd,  two  people  not  mucb  interested 
thcrciu,  fall  npon  subjects  perfectly  extraneous,  wbicb 
at  once  make  tbem  feel  interested  in  tbese  and  in 
eacb  otber.  Tbus,  it  seems  qoite  odd  tbis  moming  to 
think  (>f  tbe  maltiplicity  of  beterogeneous  topics  wbicb 
Dr.  Urqnhart  dLscussed  last  nigbt.  I  gained  from  him 
mneb  various  information.  He  must  bave  been  a  r*'^  ' 
traveUer,  and  observer  too  *,  and  for  me,  I  marvf 
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to  recollect  how  freely  I  spoke  my  mind  on  many 
things  which  I  usually  keep  to  myself,  parüy  from 
shyness,  partly  because  nobody  bere  at  bome  cares 
one  straw  about  tbem.  Among  otbers,  came  tbe  uni- 
versal tbeme,  —  tbe  war. 

I  Said,  I  tboagbt  tbe  tliree  mucb  langbed-at 
Quakers,  wbo  weut  to  advise  peace  to  tbe  Czar 
Nicbolas,  were  mucb  nearer  tbe  tnitb  tban  m^,ny  of 
tbeir  mockers.  War  seemed  to  me  so  utterly  opposed 
to  Cliristianity  tbat  I  did  not  see  bow  any  Cbristiaa 
man  could  ever  become  a  soldier. 

At  tbis,  Doctor  Urqnbart  leant  biB  elbow  on 
tbe  arm  of  tbe  sofa,  and  looked  me  steadOy  in  tbe 
face. 

"Do  you  mean  tbat  a  Cbristian  man  is  not  to  de- 
fend  bis  own  lifo  or  liberty,  or  tbat  of  otbers,  under 
any  circumstances?  —  or  is  be  to  wear  a  red  coat 
peaceMly  wbile  peace  lasts,  and  at  bis  first  batüe 
tbrow  down  bis  musket,  sboulder  bis  Testament,  and 
walk  away?** 

Tbese  words,  tbougb  of  a  freer  tone  tban  I  was 
used  to,  were  not  spoken  in  auy  irreverence.  Tbey 
puzzled  me.  I  feit  as  if  I  bad  been  playing  tbe 
Oracle  upon  a  subject  wbereon  I  bad  not  tbe  least 
grounds  to  form  an  opinion  at  all.  Yet  I  would  not 
yield. 

"Dr.  Urqubart,  if  you  recollect,  I  said  *'becoine  a 
soldier.'  How,  being  already  a  soldier,  a  Cbristian  man 
sbould  act,  I  am  not  wise  enougb  to  judge.  But  I  do 
tbink,  otber  professions  being  open,  for  bim  to  cboose 
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• 

Toluntarily  the  profession  of  armS|  and  to  receive 
wages  for  taking  awaj  lifo,  is  at  best  a  monstroos 
anomaly.  Nay,  however  it  may  be  glossed  over  and 
refined  awaj,  surelj,  in  face  of  the  piain  command, 
^Thou  shodt  not  killy  military  glory  seems  little  better 
than  a  pictoresque  form  of  murder." 

I  spoke  strongly  —  more  strongly,  perhaps,  than 
a  jottng  woman,  whose  opinions  are  more  instincts 
and  emotions  than  matnred  principles,  onght  to  speak. 
K  so,  Doctor  Urquhart  gave  me  a  fitting  rebnke  hj 
his  total  silence. 

Nor  did  he,  for  some  time,  even  so  mnch  as  look 
at  me,  but  bent  his  head  down  tili  I  conld  only  catch 
the  fore-shortened  profile  of  fore-head,  nose,  and  curly 
beard.  Certainly,  though  a  monstache  is  mean,  pnp- 
pyish,  intolerable,  and  whiskers  not  mnch  better,  there 
is  something  fine  and  manly  in  a  regulär  Oriental 
beard. 

Doctor  Urquhart  spoke  at  last 

*'So,  as  I  overheard  you  say  to  Mrs.  Granton,  you 
'hate  soldiers.'  ^Hate*  is  a  streng  word  —  for  a 
CluüstiaQ  woman." 

My  own  weapons  tnmed  upon  me. 

'*Yes,  I  hate  soldiers  because  my  principles,  in- 
stincts, obsezrations ,  confirm  me  in  the  justice  of  my 
dislike.  In  peace,  they  are  idle,  useless,  extravagant, 
eomberers  of  the  conntry  —  the  mere  butterflies  of 
Bociety.    In  war  —  you  know  what  they  are." 

"Do  I?**  with  a  sUght  smile. 

I  grew  rather  angry. 
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'^In  truth,  had  I  ever  Liad  a  spark  of  militaij  ar- 
dottti  it  would  haye  been  qaenched  within  ihe  last 
yoar.  I  never  see  a  thing  —  well  not  saj  a  man  — 
with  a  red  coat  on,  who  does  not  make  himself 
thorougUj  contempt  — ^" 

The  Word  stuck  in  the  middle.  For  lo!  there 
passed  slowly  by,  mj  sister  Lisabel;  leaning  on  the 
arm  of  Gaptain  Treheme,  looking  as  I  neyer  saw 
Lisabel  look  before.  It  snddenly  roshed  across  me 
what  might  happen  —  perhaps  had  happened.  Sup- 
pose,  in  thus  passionately  venting  my  prejudices,  I 
shonld  be  tacitly  condemning  my  —  what  an  odd 
ideal  —  my  brother-in-law?  Pride,  if  no  better  feel- 
ing,  caused  me  to  hesitate. 

Doctor  Urquhart  said,  quietly  enough,  "I  shonld 
teil  you  —  indeed  I  ought  to  have  told  you  before  — 
that  I  am  myself  in  the  army.'' 

I  am  siire  I  looked  —  as  I  feit  —  like  a  down- 
right  fool.  This  comes,  I  thought,  of  speaking  one's 
mind,  especially  to  strangers.  Oh!  shonld  I  ever  leam 
to  hold  my  tongue,  or  gabble  pretty  harmless  nonsense 
as  other  girls?  Why  should  I  have  talked  serionsly 
to  this  man  at  au?  I  knew  nothing  of  him,  and  had 
no  bnsiness  to  be  interested  in  him,  or  even  to  have 
listened  to  him  —  my  sister  would  say,  —  nntil  he 
had  been  "properly  introduced;^  —  until  I  knew 
where  he  lived,  and  who  were  his  father  and  mother, 
and  what  was  his  profession,  and  how  much  inoome 
he  had  a-year? 

Still,  I  did  feel  interested,   and  could  not  help  it. 
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Something  it  seemed   that  I   was   botind  to  say;    I 
wished  it  to  be  civil,  if  possible. 

'^Bat  70a  are  Doctor  Urqnhart  An  anny-surgeon 
is  scarcely  like  a  soldier:  bis  bosiness  is  to  save  life 
rather  tiian  to  destroj  it  Snrely  you  never  could  bave 
kiUed  anybody?" 

Tbe  moment  I  bad  put  tbe  qnestion,  I  saw  bow 
childisb  and  oncalled-for,  in  fact,  bow  actually  imper- 
tinent it  was.  Covered  witb  confdsion,  I  drew  back, 
and  looked  anotber  way.  It  was  tbe  greatest  relief 
imagiaable  wben  just  tben  Lisabel  saw  me,  and  came 
up  witb  Captain  Trebeme,  all  smiles,  to  say,  was  it 
not  tbe  pleasantest  party  imaginable?  and  wbo  bad  I 
been  dancing  witb? 

"Nobody." 

^^Nay,  I  saw  you  myself,  talking  to  some  stränge 
gentleman.  Wbo  was  be?  *  A  ratber  odd-looking  per- 
son,  and  — " 

^'Hnsb,  please.     It  was  a  Doctor  XJrqubart'' 

"Urqnbart  of  onrs?**  cried  young  Trebeme.  "Wby, 
be  told  me  be  sbould  not  come,  or  sbonld  not  stay  ten 
minutes  if  be  came.  Mucb  too  solid  for  tbis  kind  of 
tbing  —  eb,  you  see?  Yet  a  capital  fellow.  Tbe  best 
fellow  in  all  tbe  world.     Wbere  is  be?" 

But  tbe  ^'best  fellow  in  all  tbe  world^  bad  entirely 
disappeaxed 

I  enjoyed  tbe  rest  of  tbe  evening  eztremely,  — 
that  is^  pretty  well.  Not  altogetber,  now  I  come  to 
think'  of  it,  for  tbougb  I  danced  to  my  beart^s  content, 
Captain  Trebeme  seeming  eager  to  bring  up  bis  wbole 
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\v^^vi^vx^^^  muH>*^»lvely,  for  my  patronage  and  Pexie- 
\\^\<\^'^  [H'W*  >«ol  Lisabers),  whenever  I  caught  a  distant 
nUvM(i>t\i  of  Ur*  Urquhart's  brown  beard,  conscience 
oUtUtf  U\^  tbr  xny  folly  and  want  of  tact.  Dear  me! 
Wliut  A  thlug  it  is  that  one  can  so  seldom  utter  an 
luiuPMt  oplnlou  without  ofiPending  somebody. 

Wah  be  really  offended?  He  must  have  seen  tbat 
l  ilUl  not  moan  any  härm;  nor  does  he  look  like  one 
tif  thoae  touchy  people  who  are  always  wincing  as  if 
thuy  trud  on  the  tails  of  imaginary  adders.  Yet  he 
mado  no  attempt  to  come  and  talk  to  me  again;  for 
whicb  I  was  sorry;  partly  because  I  would  have  liked 
to  make  him  some  amends,  and  partly  becanse  he 
fieemod  the  only  man  present  worth  talking  to. 

I  do  wonder  more  and  more  what  my  sisters  can 
find  in  the  young  men  they  dance  and  chatter  witL 
To  me  they  are  inane,  eonceited,  absolntely  unen- 
(lurable.  Yet  there  may  be  good  in  some  of  them. 
May?  Nay,  there  must  be  good  in  every  human  being, 
Alas,  me!  Well  might  Dr.  TJrquhart  say  last  night 
that  there  are  no  jadgments  so  harsh  as  those  of  the 
erring,  the  inexperienced,  and  the  yonng. 

I  ought  to  add,  that  when  we  were  wearily  waitiiig 
for  our  fly  to  draw  up  to  the  hall-door,  Dr.  Urquhart 
suddenly  appeared.  Papa  had  Penelope  on  bis  arm, 
Lisabel  was  whispering  with  Captain  Treheme.  Yes, 
depend  npon  it,  that  young  man  will  be  my  brother- 
in-law.  I  stood  by  myself  in  the  doorway,  looking 
out  on  the  pitch-dark  night,  when  some  one  behind  me 
i:  — 
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^^Pray  6ta^d  within  shelter.  You  young  ladies  are 
neter  half  careM  enough  of  yonr  health.    Allow  me.^ 

And  with  a  grave  professional  air,  my  medical 
friend  wrapped  me  closely  np  in  my  shawL 

'^A  plaid,  I  see.  That  is  sensible,  j  There  is 
nothing  for  warmth  Üke  a  good  plaid,"  he  said,  with 
a  smile,  which,  even  had  it  not  been  for  his  name, 
and  a  slight  strengthening  and  broadening  of  his  Eng- 
lish,  scarcely  amounting  to  an  accent,  would  have 
pretty  well  showed  what  part  of  the  kingdom  Dr.  Ur- 
qnluurt  came  firom.  I  was  going,  in  my  bluntness,  to 
pnt  the  direct  question,  bat  feit  as  if  I  had  committed 
myself  qnite  enough  for  one  night. 

Just  then  was  shouted  out  ^'Mr.  Johnson's,"  —  (oh 
dear,  shall  we  never  get  the  aristoeratic  t  into  oui 
plebeian  name!)  —  '^carriage,"  and  I  was  hurried  into 
the  fly.  .  Not  by  the  Doctor,  though;  he  stood  like  a 
bear  on  the  doorstep,'and  never  attempted  to  stir. 

That's  all 
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oranda,  Sept.  2i»(.  —  Frir&te  "Wil- 
24;  admitted  a  week  to-day.  Gastric 
form  —  slight  delirinm  —  bad  case. 
te  to  his  mother — did  not  say  where. 
tunong  his  division  if  anything  is 
fiiends. 

}Qias  Hardman,  »t  50  —  Deliiiam 
ag.  Knev  him  in  the  Criroea,  when  he 
ober  fellov,  vith  coDstitatioii  of  iron. 
lid  it,"  he  eays,  "and  last  winter's 
to  send  for  him  ailer  hia  discharg« 
id  Bee  what  can  be  done;  also  to  see 
y,    his    vifb,     af):er-  tay   rounds    to- 

c  Urqnhart.  —  jlTax  Urqnhart,  ILD., 

ps  scribbliag'  his  name  up  and  down 
süly  school-boy,    joat   for  want    of 

dol    Never  for  these  twen^  years 

been  so  totally  without  occnpatioD. 

this  camp  is!  worse  than  oars  in  the' 

To^y  especially.      Bain  ponring, 

md  ancle-deep;  nothing  on  eartb  for 
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me  to  be»  to  do,  or  to  suffer,  except  —  jesl  there  is 
Bomething  to  suffer  —  Trebeme^s  etemal  flute. 

Faitb)  I  must  be  verj  bard  up  for  occupation  wben 
I  thus  continue  tbis  Journal  of  my  cases  into  a  per- 
sonal diary  of  tbe  worst  patient  I  bave  to  deal  witb — 
the  most  tbankless,  unsatisfstctory,  and  unkindly.  Pby- 
sidan,  beal  tbjself!    But  bow? 

I  sbaU  tear  out  tbis  page,  —  or  dtay,  IUI  keep  it 

as  a  remarkable  literary  and  psycbological  fact  —  and 

go  on  witb  my  article  on  Grunsbot  Wounds. 

*  *  :K  ♦  *  * 

In  the  wbicb,  two  bours  afier,  I  flnd^  I  bave 
written  ezactly  ten  lines. 

These  must  be  tbe  sort  of  circumstances  under 
which  people  commit  Journals.  For  sopie  do  —  and 
heartüy  as  I  bave  always  contemned  tbe  proceeding, 
as  we  are  prone  to  contemn  peculiarities  and  idiosyn- 
crasies  quite  foreign  to  our  own,  —  I  begin  to-day 
dimly  to  understand  tbe  State  of  mind  in  wbicb  such  a 
thing  might  be  possible. 

"Diaiy  of  a  Pbysician"  sball  I  call  it?  —  did  not 
Bome  one  write  a  book  witb  tbat  title?  I  picked  it  up 
on  sbip-board  —  a  story-book  or  some  such  tbing  — 
bat  I  scarcely  ever  read  wbat  is  called  ^^ligbt  literature." 
I  bave  never  bad  time.  Besides,  all  fictions  grow  tarne, 
compared  to  the  realities  of  daily  life,  tbe  borrible 
episodes  of  crime,  tbe  pitiful  bits  of  hopeless  misery 
that  I  meet  witb  In  my  profession.    Talk  of  romancel— • 

Was  I  ever  romantic?  Once  perbaps.  Or  at  l^ast 
I  might  have  been. 
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Uy  |ii'un.>!iHiou,  truly  there  is  nothing  Uke  it  for  me- 
'IbMtiJii  I  ttud  inceasant  work,  iuterest,  hope.  Deaiy 
4v  l  thiMik  lioaven  tbat  I  had  conrage  to  seize  on  it 
KWt  t[ti  tItrvKgh  witli  it,  in  order  —  according  to  tha 
jikt'HXii  1  hoard  used  last  night  —  "to  save  life  instead 
nC  iliMtr»yiiig  it' 

I'mir  llttlo  girl —  she  meaat  nothing —  ehe  had  na 
illuA  whut  «he  was  saying. 

U  tt  that  which  makea  me  so  nusettled  to-day^P 

l'orhapa  it  would  be  wiset  never  to  go  into  aociaty. 
A  liUNpital-ward  is  far  more  natural  to  me  than  a  ball- 
ruoii).  Tbei^,  is  vork  to  be  done,  pain  to  be  alleviated, 
tivtl  of  all  kinds  to  be  met  and  overcome  —  here,  nothing 
liitt  pleiuure,  nothing;  to  do  bot  to  e^joy. 

Yet  Bome  people  can  enjo;;  and  actually  do  so;  I 
Ulli  iure  that  girl  did.  Sereral  times  during  the  evea- 
liig  ahe  looked  qnite  happy.  I  do  not  often  see  people 
luoking  bappj. 

Is  enffering  then  onr  normal  and  natural  state?  Is 
tu  exist  syQonjmous  with  to  endure?  Can  thts  be  tbe 
law  of  a  beneficent  Providence?  —  or  are  snch  resalta 
ullowed  —  to  happen  in  certain  eiceptional  cases, 
utterly  irremediable  and  irretrieyable  —  like  — ■ 

What  am  I  writäng?  —  What  am  I  daring  to 
write? 

«  *  *  *  • 

an,  keal  tkyadf.  And  Buroly  that  is  one  of  a 
\  first  duties.  A  diaease  strnck  inwarda  — 
t  tyro  knowB  how  &tal  is  treatment  which 
that     It  may  be  I  bave  gone  on  tbe  wrong 
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track  altogeiher,  —  at  least  since  my  retum  to  Eng- 
land 

The  present  only  is  a  man^s  possession:  the  past  is 
gone  out  of  bis  hand,  —  whoUy,  irrevocably.  He  may 
snßer  firom  it,  leam  from  it  —  in  degree,  perliaps>  ex- 
piate  it;  bat  to  brood  over  it  is  ntter  madness. 

Now,  I  bave  bad  many  cases  of  insanity  —  both 
pbysical  and  moral,  so  to  speak;  I  call  moral  insanity 
tbat  kind  of  disease  wbicb  is  snper-induced  on  com- 
paratively  bealtby  minds  by  dwelling  incessanüy  on 
one  idea;  the  sort  of  disease  wbicb  you  find  in  women 
wbo  bave  fallen  into  melancboly  from  love-disappoint- 
ments;  of  in  men  for  overweening  ambition,  batred,  or 
egotism  —  wbicb  latter,  carried  to  a  bigb  pitcb,  in- 
variably  becomes  a  kind  of  insanity.  All  tbese  forms 
of  monomania,  as  distingiusbed  from  pbysical  mania, 
disease  of  tbe  structure  of  tbe  brain,  I  bave  studied 
with  considerable  interest  and  corresponding  success. 
My  secret  was  simple  enongb;  one  wbicb  Nature  ber- 
self  oflen  tries  and  rarely  fails  in  —  tbe  law  of  substi- 
tation;  tbe  slow  eradication  of  any  fixed  idea,  by  sup- 
plying  otbers,  nnder  tbe  influence  of  wbicb  tbe  original 
idea  is,  at  all  events  temporarily,  laid  to  sleep. 

Wby  cannot  I  try  tbis  plan?  wby  not  do  for  my- 
self  wbat  I  bave  so  many  times  prescribed  and  done 
for  otbers? 

It  was  witb  some  notion  of  tbe  kind  tbat  I  went  to 
tbis  ball  —  after  getting  up  a  vagne  sort  of  curiosity 
in  Treberne's  anonymoos  beanty,  about  wbom  be  bas 
80  long  boeu  raving  to  me  —  boy-like.    Ay,  witb  all 
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his  folly,  the  lad  is  an  honest  lad.     I  should  not  like 
him  to  come  to  any  härm. 

The  tall  mnst  have  been  the  ladj,  and  the  smaller, 
the  plainer,  thongh  the  pleasanter  to  mj  mind,  was  no 
doubt  her  sister.     And  of  conrse  her  name  too  wbs 

Johnson, 

What  a  name  to  startle  a  man  so  —  to  cause  him 
to  stand  like  a  fool  at  that  hall-door,  with  his  heart 
dead  still,  and  all  his  nerves  quivering!  To  make 
him  now,  in  the  mere  writing  of  it,  pause  and  compel 
himself  into  common  sense  by  rational  argument  — 
hj  meeting  the  thing,  be  it  chimerical  ol*  not,  ^e  to 
face,  as  a  man  ought  to  do.  Yet  as  cowardly,  in  as 
base  a  paroxysm  of  terror,  as  if  likewise  face  to  £gu^, 
in  my  hut  comer,  stood  — 

Here  I  stopped.  Shortly  afterwards  I  was  sum- 
moned  to  the  hospital,  where  I  have  been  ever  since. 
William  Carter  is  dead.  He  will  not  want  his  mother 
now.  What  a  small  matter  life  or  death  seems  when 
one  comes  to  think  of  it.     What  an  easy  exchangel 

Is  it  I  who  am  writing  thus,  and  on  the  same  leaf 
which,  closed  up  in  haste  when  I  was  fetched  to  the 
hospital,  I  have  just  had  such  an  anxious  search  for, 
that  it  might  be  instantly  bumt.  Yet,  I  find  there  is 
nothing  in  it  that  I  need  have  feared  —  nothing  that 
could,  in  any  way,  have  signified  to  anybody,  unless, 
perhaps,  the  writing  of  that  one  name. 

Shall  I  never  get  over  this  absurd  foUy  —  this 
absolute  monomania?  —  when  there  are  hundreds  of 
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the  same  name  to  be  met  with  every  Abj  —  wlien, 
after  all,  it  is  not  exactiy  the  name! 

Yet  this  is  what  it  cost  me.  Let  me  write  it  down, 
that  the  confession  in  piain  Englieh  of  such  utter  in- 
sanity  may  in  degree  have  the  same  effect  as  when  I 
have  sat  down  and  desired  a  patient  to  recount  to  me, 
one  by  one,  each  and  all  of  his  delusions,  in  order 
tLat,  in  the  mere  telling  of  them,  they  might  perhaps 
yanish. 

I  went  away  firom  that  hall-door  at  once.  Never 
asking  —  nor  do  I  think  for  my  life  I  conld  ask,  the 
simple  question  that  woold  have  set  all  doubt  at  rest. 
I  walked  across  country,  up  and  down,  along  read  or 
woodland,  I  hardly  knew  whither,  for  miles  —  fol- 
lowing  the  moon-rise.  She  seemed  to  rise  just  as  she 
did  nineteen  years  ago  —  nineteen^  years,  ten  months, 
all  bnt  two  days  —  my  arithmetic  is  correct,  no  fear! 
She  lifted  herseif  like  a  ghost  over  those  long  level 
waves  of  moor,  tili  she  sat,  blood-red,  upon  the  hori- 
zon,  with  a  stare  which  there  was  nothing  to  break, 
nothing  to  hide  from  —  nothing  betweßn  her  and 
me,  but  the  piain  and  the  sky  —  just  as  it  was  that 
night 

What  am  I  wriüng?  Is  the  old  horror  Coming 
back  again.     It  cannot.     It  must  be  kept  at  bay. 

A  knock  —  ah,  I  see;  it  is  the  sergeant  of  poor 
Carter's  Company.  I  must  retum  to  daily  work,  and 
labour  is  life  —  to  me. 
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OHAPTEB  IIL 

Hi8  Story. 

SepUSOth:  —  Not  a  case  to  set  down  to-day.  This 
high  moorland  is  jour  best  Sanatorium.  My  '^occupa- 
tion's  gone." 

I  have  every  satisfaction  in  that  fact,  or  in  the 
cause  of  it;  which,  cynics  might  saj,  a  member  of  my 
profession  would  easily  manage  to  prevent,  were  he  a 
city  physician  instead  of  a  regimental  surgeon.  8till, 
idleness  is  insupportable  to  me.  I  have  tped  going 
about  ämong  the  few  villjeiges  hard  by,  but  their  worst 
disease  is  one  to  which  this  said  regimental  surgeon, 
with  nothing  but  his  pay,  can  apply  but  small  re- 
inedy  —  poverty. 

To-day  I  have  paeed  the  long,  straight  lines  of 
the  camp;  froin  the  hospital  to  the  bridge,  and  back 
again  to  the  hospital  ~—  have  tried  to  take  a  vivid 
interest  in  the  loungers,  the  foot-ball  players,  and  the 
wretched,  awkward  squad  tumed  out  in  never-ending 
parade.  With  each  hour  of  the  quiet  autumn  after- 
noon  have  I  watched  the  sentinel  mount  the  little 
stockaded  hillock,  and  startle  the  camp  with  the  old 
familiär  boom  of  the  great  Sebastopol  belL  Then, 
I  have  shut  my  hut-door,  taken  to  my  books,  and 
studied  tili  my  head  wamed  me  to  stop. 

The  evening  post  — -  but  only  business  letters.     X 
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rarely  liave  any  other.  I  have  no  one  to  write  to 
me  —  no  one  to  write  to. 

Sometimes  I  have  been  driven  to  wish  I  had;  some 
one  finend  with  vrhom  it  would  be  possible  to  talk  in 
pen  and  ink,  on  other  matters  than  business.  Yet,  cid 
bonof  To  no  fidend  shonld  I  or  oonld  I  let  out  my 
real  seif;  the  onlj  thing  in  the  letter  that  was  tmlj 
and  abBolutely  me  would  be  the  great  grim  signature: 
"Max  Urquhart'* 

Were  it  otherwise  • —  were  there  any  human  being 
to  whom  I  could  laj  open  mj  whole  heart,  trust  with 
my  whole  history;  —  but  no,  that  were  utterly  im- 
possible  now. 

No  more  of  this. 

No  more,  until  the  end.  The  end,  which  at  once 
solves  all  difficulties,  every  year  brings  nearer.  Nearly 
forty,  and  a  doctor's  lifo  is  usually  shorter  than  most 
men's.  I  shall  be  an  old  man  soon,  even  if  there  come 
none  of  those  sudden  chances  against  which  I  have  of 
course  provided. 

The  end.  How  and  in  what  manner  it  is  to  be 
done,  I  am  not  yet  clear.  But  it  shaU  be  done,  before 
my  death  or  after. 

"Max  Urquhart,  MJD." 

I  go  on  signing  my  name  mechanically,  with  those 
two  buflinesB-l^e  letters  after  it,  and  thinking  how  odd 
it  would  be  to  sign  it  in  any  other  fashion.  How 
Strange,  —  did  any  one  care  to  look  at  my  signature 
ia  any  way  except  thus,  with  the  two  professional 
(etters  äfter  it  •—  a  common-place  signature  of  busi« 
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ness.  Equally  stränge,  perliaps,  that  such  a  thonght 
as  this  last  shonld  have  entered  my  head,  or  tliat  I 
should  have  taken  the  trouble,  and  yielded  to  the 
weakness  of  writing  it  down.  It  all  Springs  from  idle- 
ness  —  sbeer  idleness;  the  veiy  same  cause  that  makes 
Treheme,  whom  I  have  known  do  duty  cheerilj  for 
twenty-four  honrs  in  the  trenches,  lounge,  smoke,  yawn, 
and  play  the  flute.  There  —  it  has  stopped.  I  heard 
the  postman  rapping  at  his  hut-door  —  the  young 
simpleton  has  got  a  lett^. 

Suppose,  just  to  pass  away  the  time,  I,  Max 
Urquhart ,  reduced  to  this  lowest  ebb  of  inanity  by  a 
patemal  govemment,  which  has  stranded  my  regiment 
here,  high  and  dry,  but  as  äreary  as  Noah  on  Ararat 
—  were  to  enliven  my  solitude,  drive  away  blue  devils, 
by  manufacturing  for  myself  an  imaginary  correspon- 
dent?    So  be  it. 

To  begin  then  at  once  in  the  received  epistolary 
form:  — 

"My  dear  — *» 

My  dear  —  what?  "Sir?**  —  No  —  not  for  this 
once.  I  wanted  a  change.  "  Madam  ?^  —  that  is 
formal.     Shall  I  invent  a  name? 

When  I  think  of  it,  how  stränge  it  would  feel  to 
me  to  be  writing  "my  dear"  before  any  Christian  name. 
Orphaned  early,  my  only  brother  long  dead,  drifting 
about  from  land  to  land  tili  I  have  almost  forgotten 
my  own,  which  has  quite  forgotten  me  —  I  had  not 
considered  it  before,  but  really  I  do  not  believe  there 
is  a  human  being  living,  whom  I  have  a  right  to  call 
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by  bis  or  her  Christian  name,  or  who  would  ever  thlük 
of  calliiig  me  loj  mine.  "Max,^  —  I  have  not  heard 
the  sotind  of  it  for  years.  '  ' 

Dear^  a  pleasant  adjective  —  ^i  a  pronoun  of 
possession,  implying  that  the  being  spoken  of  is  one's 
yery  own,  —  one's  sole,  sacred,  personal  property,  as 
with  natural  selfishness  one  wonld  wish  to  hold  the 
thing  most  precions.  My  dear;  —  a  satisfactory  totaL 
I  rather  object  to  ^*dearest^  as  a  word  implying  com- 
parison,  and  therefore  never  to  be  used  where  com- 
parison  shonld  not  and  conld  not  exist.  Witness, 
"dearest  mother,"  or  "dearest  wife,''  as  if  a  man  had  a 
plvrality  of  mothers  and  wives,  ont  of  whom  he  chose 
the  one  he  loved  best.  And,  as  a  general  rule,  I  dis- 
like  all  ultra  expressions  of  affection  set  down  in  ink. 
I  once  knew  an  honest  gentleman  —  blessed  with  one 
of  the  tenderest  hearts  that  ever  man  had,  and  which 
m  all  bis  Ufa  was  only  given  to  one  woman;  he,  bis 
wife  told  me,  had  nerer,  even  in  their  courtship  days, 
written  to  her  otherwise  than  as  "My  dear  Anne,"  — 
ending  merely  with  "  Yours  faithfully,"  or  "yours  truly," 
Faithful — true— what  could  he  write,  or  she  desire  more  ? 

If  my  pen  wanders  to  lovers  and  sweethearts,  and 
moralises  over  si&ple  sentences  in  this  mauudering 
way,  blaxne  not  me,  dear  imaginary  correspondent,  to 
whom  no  name  shall  be  given  at  all  —  but  blame  my 
finend,  —  as  friends  go  in  this  world,  —  CaptiEiin 
Aügustos  Treheme.  Because,  happily,  that  young 
felloVs  lifo  was  saved  at  Balaclava,  does  he  intdnd  to 
luvest  me  with  the  responsibility  of  it,  with  all  its 
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scrapes  and  folUee,  now  and  for  evermore?  Ib  my 
clean,  aober  hat  to  be  ftimigated  tritb  tobacco  and 
poisoned  with  brandy-and-water,  that  a  lovesick  youtk 
m&y  nnburden  himaelf  of  bis  Beiitimental  tale?  Heaven 
knoTS  why  I  listen  to  it!  Probably  becanse  telling 
me  keeps  tbe  lad  out  of  miscbief;  also  becaosd  he  is 
honest,  thongh  an  asB,  and  I  always  bad  &  greater 
leaning  to  fools  than  to  knavea.  Bnt.  let  me  not 
pretend  reasona  which  make  me  out  more  generoas 
than  I  leally  am,  for  the  felloir  and  hia  love-affair 
bore  me  exceedingly  sometimea,  and  wonld  be  quite 
unendurable  anywhere  bnt  in  this  dnll  camp.  I  do  it 
&om  a  certain  abstract  pleasore  wbicb  I  have  always 
taken  in  dissectiiig  cbaracter,  constituting  myself  an 
amateor  demonatrator  of  spiiitual  anatomy. 

An  amnsing  stndy  is,  not  only  the  swiun,  bat  tbe 
goddess.  For  I  found  her  ont,  apelled  her  over  Batis- 
factorily,  even  in  that  one  evening.  Treheme  little 
gaessed  it  —  he  took  care  never  to  introdnce  me  — 
be  doea  not  even  mention  her  name,  or  snapect  I 
knoT  it  Yast  precantiona  agatnat  nothingl  Does 
he  fear  lest  Hentot  shonld  pat  in  a  claim  to  bis 
EncharisP  Ton  knoir  better,  dear  Iroaginaiy  Coi^ 
respondent 

Even  were  I  amoog  tbe  list  of  "manyi&g  men," 
^  rable  she  voold  never  be  my  cboice,  wonld 
tract  me  for  an  instant  Little  as  I  know 
imen,  I  know  enoagh  to  feel  certun  tbat  there 
'  smaU  Tesidnnm  of  depth,  feeling,  or  origina- 
diat  large  bandsome  physiqne   of  hers.     Yet 
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BHe  looks  good-natured,  good-tempered^  almost  as  much 
80  as  Treheme  himselE 

"Speak  o'  the  dell,"  there  he  comes.  Far  away 
down  the  lines  I  can  catch  his  otemal  "Doima  6 
mobile,^  —  how  I  detest  that  song!  No  doubt  he  has 
been  taking  to  the  post  his  answer  to  one  of  those 
abominably-scented  notes  that  he  always  drops  out  of 
his  waistcoat  bj  the  merest  accident,  and  glances 
round  to  see  if  I  am  looking  —  which  I  never  am. 
What  a  yoimg  pnppy  it  is!  Yet  it  hangs  after  one 
kindly,  like  a  puppy;  after  me  too,  who  am  not  the 
pleasantest  fellow  in  the  world.  And  as  it  is  bnt 
yoong,  it  may  mehd,  if  it  falls  into  no  worse  Company 
than  the  present. 

I  have  known  what  it  is  to  be  without  a  Mend 
when  one  is  veiy  inexperienced,  reckless,  and  yonng. 

Evening. 

"  To  what  baso  nses  may  we  come  at  last.** 

It  seems  pcrfectly  ridiculous  to  see  the  use  this  me- 
morandum-book  has  come  to.  Gases  forsooth!  The 
few  pages  of  them  maj  as  well  be  torn  out,  in  favour 
of  the  new  specimens  of  moral  disease  which  I  am 
driven  to  study.     For  instance:  — 

No.  1  —  Better  omit  that 

No.  2  —  Augustus  Treheme,  aet  22,  intennittent 
fever,  verging  upon  yellow  fever  occasionally,  as  to- 
day.  Pulse,  rery  high,  tongue,  rather  foul,  especially 
in  speaking  of  Mr.  Colin  Granton.  Gountenance,  pale, 
iüclmiiig  to  livid.     A  voiy  bad  case  altogether. 
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Patient  enters,  whistling  like  a  steam-engine,  as 
fiirions  and  as  shrill,  witli  a  corresponding  puff  of 
smoke.     I  point  to  the  obnoxious  vapour. 

"Beg  pardon,  Doctpr,  I  alwajs  forget  What  a 
tyrant  you  arel** 

"Veiy  likely;  but  there  is  one  thing  I  never  will 
aUow,  Smoking  in  my  hut  I  did  not,  you  know,  even 
in  the  Crimea." 

The  lad  sat  down,  sighing  like  a  fumace. 

"Heigho,  Doctor,  I  wish  I  were  yon." 

**Do  you?" 

*'Yon  always  seem  so  uncommonly  comfortable ; 
never  want  a  cigar  or  anjtliing  to  quiet  yotu*  nerves 
and  keep  you  in  good  humour.  You  never  get  into  a 
scrape  of  any  sort;  have  neither  a  mother  to  lecture 
you,  nor  an  old  govemor  to  buUy  you." 

"Stop  there." 

"I  will  then;  you  need  not  take  me  up  so  sharp. 
He 's  a  tmmp,  after  all.  You  know  that,  so  I  don't 
mind  a  word  or  two  against  him.     Just  read  there." 

He  threw  over  one  of  Sir  William's  ultraprosy  moral 
essays  —  which  no  doubt  the  worthy  old  gentleman 
flatters  himself  are,  in  another  line,  the  very  copy  of 
Lord  Chesterfield's  letters  to  his  soil  I  might  have 
smiled  at  it  had  I  been  alone,  —  or  laughed  at  it 
were  I  young  enough  to  sympathise  with  the  modern 
System  of  transposing  into  "the  Govemor,"  the  ancient 
reverend  name  of  "Father." 

"Tfou  see  what  an  opinion  he  has  of  you.  Ton 
my  life ,  if  I  were  not  the  meekest  fellow  imaginabloi 
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always  readj  to  be  led  by  a  straw  into  Virtue's  ways, 
I  sbould  have  cut  your  acquaintance  long  ago.  ^In- 
variably  follow  the  advice  of  Dr.  XJrqubart/  —  *I 
wish,  my  dear  son,  that  your  cbaracter  more  resembled 
that  of  your  friend)  Dr.  Urqohart  I  shotdd  be  more 
eoncemed  about  your  many  foUies,  were  you  not  in 
the  same  regiment  as  Dr.  Urquliart  Dr.  Urqubart  is 
one  of  the  wisest  men  I  ever  knew/  and  so  on,  and  so 
on.     What  say  you?" 

I  said  nothing;  and  I  now  write  down  this,  as  I 
shall  write  anything  of  the  kind  which  enters  into  the 
piain  relation  of  facts  or  conyersations  which  daily 
oecur.  Ood  knows  how  vain  such  words  are  to  me  at 
the  best  of  times  —  mere  sounding  brass  and  tinkliug 
cymbal  —  as  the  like  must  be  to  most  men  well  ac- 
quainted  witfa  themselves.  At  some  times,  and  under 
certain  states  of  mind,  they  become  to  my  ear  the  most 
refined  and  exquisite  torture  that  my  bitterest  enemy 
oould  desire  to  inflict  There  is  no  need,  therefore,  to 
apologise  for  them.  Apologise  to  whom,  indeed? 
Having  resolved  to  write  this,  it  were  foUy  to  make  it 
an  imperfect  Statement  .  A  Journal  shoiüd  be  fresh, 
complete,  and  eorrect  —  the  man^s  entire  life,  or 
nothing.  Sinoe,  if  he  sets  it  down  at  all,  it  must  neces- 
sarily  be  for  his  own  sole  benefit  —  it  would  be  the 
most  contemptible  form  of  egotistic  humbug  to  arrange 
and  modify  it  as  if  it  were  meant  for  the  eye  of  any 
other  person. 

Dear,  unknown,  imagioary  eye  —  which  never 
was  and  never  will  be  —  yet  which  I  like  to  fancy 
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shining  somewhere  in  the  clouds,  out  of  Jupiter, 
Venus,  or  the  G^orgium  Sidus,  upon  this  solitary 
me  —  the  foregoing  sentence  bears  no  reference  to  you. 

"Treheme,"  I  said,  "whatever  good  opinion  your 
father  is  pleased  to  hold  as  to  my  wisdom,  I  certainly 
do  not  share  in  one  juvenile  foUy  —  that,  being  a 
very  well-meaning  feUow  on  the  whole,  I  take  the 
greatest  pains  to  make  myself  out  a  scamp.* 

The  youth  coloured. 

"That's  me,  of  course." 

"Wear  the  cap  if  it  feels  comfortable.  And  now, 
will  you  have  some  tea?" 

"Anything  —  I  feel  as  thirsty  as  when  you  found 
me  dragging  myself  to  the  brink  of  the  Tchemaya. 
Hey,  Doctor,  it  would  have  saved  me  a  deal  of  bother 
if  you  had  never  found  me  at  all.  Except  that  it 
would  vex  the  old  govemor  to  end  the  name  and  have 
the  property  all  going  to  the  dogs,  —  that  is,  to 
Cousin  Charteris;  who  would  not  care  how  soon  I  was 
dead  and  buried.^ 

"  Were  dead  and  buried,  if  you  please.'' 

^Confound  it,  to  stop  a  man  about  his  grammar 
when  he  is  in  my  state  of  mindl  Kept  firom  his  cigar, 
tool  Doctor,  you  never  were  in  love,  or  you  never 
were  a  smoker." 

"How  do  you  know?" 

"Because  you  never  could  have  given  up  the  one 
or  the  other;  a  fellow  can^t;  'tis  an  impossibility." 

"Is  it?  I  once  smoked  siz  cigars  a  day,  for  two 
years," 
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"Eh,  what?  And  you  never  let  that  out  before? 
You  are  so  close!  Possibly,  the  otlier  fact  will  peep 
out  in  time.  Mts.  Urquliart  and  half-a-dozen  brats  may 
be  living  in  some  out-of-the-way  nook  —  Comwall,  or 
Jersey,  or  the  centre  of  Salisbury  Piain!     Why,  what? 

—  nay,  I  heg  your  pardon,  Doctor.'* 

What  a  horrible  thing  it  is  that  by  no  physical 
effort,  added  to  years  of  mental  self-control,  can  I  so 
harden  my  nerves  that  certain  words,  names,  äugges- 
tions,  shall  not  starüe  me  —  make  me  qnivcT  as  if 
under  the  knife.  Donbtless,  Treheme  will  henceforth 
retain  —  so  far  as  bis  easy  mind  can  retain  anything 

—  the  idea  that  I  have  a  wife  and  family  hidden 
somewhere!  Ludicrous  idea,  if  it  were  not  connected 
with  other  ideas  from  which,  however,  this  one  will 
serve  to  tnm  bis  mind. 

To  explain  it  away  was  of  conrse  impossible. 
I  had  only  power  to  slip  from  the  subject  with  a  laugh, 
and  bring  bim  back  to  the  tobacco  question. 

"Yes;  I  smoked  six  cigars  a-day  for  at  least  two 
ysars." 

«And  gave  it  up?     Wonderfiil!" 

^*Not  very,  when  a  man  has  a  will  of  bis  own,  and 
a  few  strong  reasons  to  back  it^ 

"Out  with  them  —  not  that  they  will  benefit  me 
however  —  Im  quite  mcorrigible.'» 

"DoubÜess.  First,  I  was  a  poor  medical  student, 
and  six  cigars  per  diem  cost  fourteen  Shillings  a-week, 

—  diirty-one  pounds,  eight  Shillings,  a  year.     A  good 

8* 
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sum  to  give  for  an  artificiaJ  want  —  enough  to  liave 
fed  and  clothed  a  child.^ 

"TouVe  weak  on  the  point  of  brats,  Urquliart. 
Do  70a  remember  the  little  Boss  we  picked  up  in  the 
ceUar  at  Sebastopol?  I  do  believe  you'd  have  adopted 
and  brought  it  home  with  70a  if  it  had  not  died." 

Should  I?     But  as  Treheme  said,  it  died. 

"Secondly,  thirty-one  pounds,  eight  Shillings  per 
annum  was  a  good  deal  to  give  for  a  purelj  selfish 
enjoyment,  annoying  to  almost  everybody  except  the 
smoker,  and  at  the  time  of  smoking  —  especially 
when  to  the  said  smoker  it  is  sure  to  grow  £rom  a 
mere  accidental  enjoyment  into  an  irresistible  ne* 
cessity  —  a  habit  to  which  he  becomes  the  most  utter 
slaye.  Now,  a  man  is  only  half  a  man  who  allows 
himself  to  become  the  slave  of  any  habit  what- 
soever.'* 

'^Bravo ,  Doctor ,  all  this  should  go  into  the 
Lancet* 

''No,  for  it  does  not  touch  the  question  on  the 
medical  side,  but  the  general  and  practical  one: 
namely,  that  to  create  an  lumecessaiy  luxury,  which  is 
a  nuisance  to  eveiy  body  eise,  and  to  himself  of  veiy 
doubtM  benefit  —  is  —  excuse  me  —  the  very  silliest 
thing  a  young  man  can  do.  A  thing,  which,  from  my 
own  experience,  Pll  not  aid  and  abet  any  young  man 
in  doing.  There,  lecture's  over,  and  kettle  boiled  — 
unless  you  prefer  tobacco  and  the  open  air.^ 

He  did  not:  and  we  sat  down  —  "four  feet  upon 
a  fender*  —  as  the  proverb  says. 
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'^Heigho!  but  the  proverb  doesn^t  mean  four  feet 
in  men^s  boots,^  said  Treheme,  dolefollj.  "I  wish 
I  was  dead  and  bnried.^ 

I  snggested  that  the  light  moustache  he  curled  so 
fondly,  the  elegant  hair,  and  the  aristocratic  outline 
of  phiz,  would  look  exceedingly  well  —  in  a  coffin. 

"Faugh!  how  unpleasant  you  are." 

And  I  myself  repented  the  speech:  for  it  ill  be- 
comes  a  man  under  any  provocation  to  make  a  jest  of 
Death.  Bnt  that  this  young  fellow,  so  fall  of  life, 
with  every  attraction  that  it  can  oifer  —  health, 
wealth,  kindred,  firiends  —  should  sit  croaking  there, 
with  such  a  used-up,  lack-a-daisical  air,  —  truly  it 
irritated  me. 

"Whafs  the  matter  —  that  you  wish  to  rid  the 
World  of  your  valuable  presence?  —  Has  the  young 
lady  expressed  a  similar  desire?" 

"She?  —  Hang  her!  I  won't  think  any  more 
about  her,''  said  the  lad  sullenly.  And  then,  out 
poored  the  grand  despair,  the  unendurable  climax  of 
laortal  woe.  ^^She  cantered  through  the  north  camp 
this  afternoon,  with  Grranton  —  Colin  Granton,  and 
apon  Granton's  own  brown  mare." 

"Hai  —  horrible  vision!     And  you?  —  you 

' Watched  them  go:  one  horse  wm  blind; 
The  t«ll8  of  both  hang  down  behind. 
Their  shoes  were  on  their  feöt/  **  -— 

"Doctor!" 

I  stopped  —  there  seemed  more  reality  in  bis 
feelings  than  I  had  been  aware  of ;    and  it  is  scarcely 
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\\^\\\i  to  inako  a  mock  of  even  the  fire-and-smoke,  dast- 
Htut  «iNhuM  pamion  of  a  boj. 

^*1  b^K  your  pardon;  not  knowing  the  affair  had 
goMU  HO  far.    Still,  it  iBu't  worth  being  dead  and  buried 

*^Wkat  business  has  sbe  to  go  ridiog  with  that  big 
ol(id-hopping  loat?  And  wliat  right  has  he  to  lend 
tmr  hi»  brown  mare?'*  chafed  Treheme,  with  a  great 
ilfsal  more  which  I  did  not  much  attend  to.  At  last, 
WöttJy  of  playing  Friar  Lawrence  to  such  a  very  nn- 
iutm'Oiting  Boipeo,  I  hinted,  that  if  he  disapproved  of 
tka  young  lady's  behaviour,  he  ought  to  appeal  to  her 
wwn  good  sense,  to  her  father,  or  somebody  —  or, 
Mlnca  women  understand  one  another  best,  get  Lady 
Auguita  Treheme  to  do  it. 

"My  motherl  She  never  even  heard  of  her.  Why, 
yott  «peak  as  seriously  as  if  I  were  actaally  intending 
to  marry  her!" 

Here  I  conld  not  help  rousing  myself  a  trifle. 

^^Excose  me  —  it  never  stmck  me  that  a  genüe- 
man  conld  discnss  a  yonng  lady  among  his  acquaint- 
ance,  make  a  public  show  of  his  admiration  for  her, 
interfere  with  her  proceedings  or  her  conduct  towards 
any  other  genüeman,  and  not  intend  to  marry  her. 
Suppose  we  choose  another  subject  of  conversation." 

Treheme  grew  hot*to  the  ears,  1but  he  took  the 
hint  and  spared  m,e  his  sentimental  maunderings. 

We  had  afterwards  some  interesting  conversation 
about  a  few  cases  of  mine  in  the  neighbourhood,  not 
on  tho  regulär  list  of  regimental  patients  which  have 
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latelj  been  to  me  a  canous  stady.  If  I  were  indined 
to  qnit  the  army  —  I  believe  tiie  brsbich  of  mj  pro- 
fession  which  I  sbould  take  np  would  be  ihat  of 
sanitaiy  reform  —  the  stady  of  ^health  rather  than  of 
diseasä,  of  prevention  rather  than  eure.  It  offcen 
seems  to  me,  that  we  of  the  healing  art  have  began  at 
the  wrong  end  —  that  the  energy  we  devote  to  the 
alleyiation  of  irremediable  disease  would  be  better 
spent  in  the  study  and  practice  of  means  to  preserve 
health. 

Thus,  I  tried  to  explain  to  Treheme,  who  will 
have  plenty  of  money  and  influence,  and  whom,  there- 
fore,  it  is  worth  while  taking  pains  to  inoculate  with 
a  few  useM  facts  and  ideas;  that  one-half  of  our 
mortality  in  the  Grimea  was  owing,  not  to  the  acci- 
dents  of  war,  but  to  the  results  of  zymotic  diseases,  all 
of  which  might  have  been  prevented  by  common  sense 
and  common  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  health,  as  the 
statistics  of  our  sanitary  commission  have  abundanüy 
proved. 

And,  as  I  told  him,  it  saddens  me,  almost  as  much 
as  doing  my  duty  on  a  battle-field,  or  at  Scutari,  or 
Renkioi,  to  take  these  amateur  rounds  in  safe  Eng- 
land, among  what  poets  and  politicians  call  the  noble 
British  peasantry,  and  see  the  Mght^l  sacrifice  of 
life  —  and  worse  than  life  —  from  causes  perfectly 
remediable. 

Take,  for  instaiiee,  these  cases,  as  set  down  in  my 
note^book. 

Arnos  Fell,  40,  or  thereabouts»  down  with  fever 
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for  ten  days;  wife  and  five  sons;  occapy  one  room  of 
a  eottage  on  the  Moor,  which  holds  two  other  famSies; 
sayB,  wonld  be  glad  to  live  in  a  better  place,  b«t 
cannot  get  it;  landlord  will  not  allow  otore  cottages 
to  be  bnilt  Would  bnild  himself  a  peat  hut,  but 
doubts  if  that  would  be  permitted;  so  just  goes  on  as 
well  as  be  can. 

Peck  familj,  fever  abo,  living  at  the  £lthiest  end 
of  the  village;  themselves  about  the  dirtiest  in  it; 
with  a  stream  rushing  by  firesb  enougb  to  wasb  and 
cleanse  a  whole  town. 

Widow  Haynes,  rheumatism,  from  field^work,  and 
living  in  a  damp  room  wiüi  earthen  floor,  half  Under- 
ground; decent  woman,  gets  balf-a-crown  a-week  from 
the  parish,  but  will  not  be  able  to  eam  anything  for 
monäis;  and  what  is  to  become  of  all  the  children? 

Treherne  settled  that  question,  and  one  or  two 
more;  poor  feUow,  bis  purse  is  as  open  as  bis  beart 
just  now;  but  among  his  other  luxuriös  he  may  as 
well  taste  the  luxury  of  giving.  Tis  good  for  bim; 
he  will  be  Sir  Augustus  one  of  these  days.  Is  his 
goddess  aware  of  that  fact,  I  wonder? 

What!  is  cynidsm  growing  to  be  one  of  my 
vices?  and  against  a  woman  too?  One  of  whom  I 
absolutely  know  nothiug,  except  watching  her  for  a 
few  moments  at  a  balL  She  seems  to  be  one  of  the 
usual  sort  of  o£&cers'  helles  in  country  quarters.  Yet 
there  may  be  something  good  in  her.  There  was,  I 
feel  sure,  in  that  large-eyed  sister  of  hers.     But  let  me 
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uot  judge  —  I  have  never  had  anj  opportunity  of 
underetanding  women. 

Thifl  subject  was  not  revived,  tili,  the  tobacco- 
hmiger  proving  too  strong  for  him,  my  Mend  Romeo 
began  to  fidget,  and  finallj  rose. 

"I  say,  Doctor,  you  won't  teU  the  govemor  —  it 
wonld  put  him  in  an  awiul  fume?'' 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

"Oh  —  abont  Miss  —  you  know.  Tve  been  a 
great  ass,  I  suppose,  but  when  a  girl  is  so  civil  to  one 
—  a  fine  girl,  too  —  you  saw  her,  did  you  not, 
dancing  with  me?     Now  isn^t  she  an  unoommonly  fine 

girl?" 

I  assented. 

**And  that  Granton  should  get  her,  confound  him! 
a  great  logger-headed  country  clown." 

"Who  is  an  honest  man,  and  will  make  her  a  kind 
hnsband.  Any  other  honest  man  who  does  not  mean 
to  offer  himself  as  her  husband,  had  much  better  avoid 
her  acquaintance.^ 

Treheme  coloured  again;  I  saw  he  understood  me, 
though  he  turned  it  off  with  a  laugh. 

"Tou're  preaching  matrimony,  Doctor,  surely.  What 
an  ideal  to  tie  myself  up  at  my  age.  I  shan't  do 
the  ungentlemanly  thing  either.  So  good-nigbt,  old 
feUow." 

He  lounged  out,  with  that  lazy,  self-satisfied  air 
whieh  is  misnamed  aristocratic.  Yet  I  have  seen  many 
a  one  of  these  conceited,  effeminate-looking,  drawing- 
loom  darlings,  a  curled  and  scented  modern  Alcibiades, 
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fight  —  like  Alcibiades;  and  die  —  as  no  Greek  ever 
could  die  —  like  a  Briton. 

"üngentiemanly,"  —  what  a  word  it  is  with  most 
men,  especiallj  in  the  militaiy  profession.  Gentle- 
manly,  —  the  root  and  apex  of  all  honour.  Ungentle- 
manlj,  —  the  lowest  term  of  degradation.  Such  is  our 
Code  of  morals  in  the  army;  and,  more  or  less, 
probably  everywhere. 

An  officer  I  knew,  who,  for  all  I  ever  heard  or 
noticed,  was  himself  as  trae  a  gentleman  as  ever 
breathed;  polished,  kindly,  manlj,  and  brave,  gave  me 
once,  in  an  argoment  on  duelling,  his  definition  of  the 
word.  "A  gentleman  —  one  who  never  does  anything 
he  is  ashamed  of,  or  that  would  compromise  his 
honour." 

Worldly  honour,  this  colonel  must  have  meant,  for 
he  considered  it  would  have  been  compromised  by  a 
man's  refosing  to  accept  a  challenge.  That  '* honour" 
surely  was  a  litüe  lower  thing  than  virtue ;  a  little  less 
pure  than  the  Christianity  which  all  of  us  profess,  and 
so  few  believe.  Yet  there  was  something  at  once 
touchihg  and  heroic  about  it,  and  in  the  way  this  man 
of  the  World  upheld  it  The  best  of  our  British 
chivaliy  — r-  as  chivalry  goes  —  is  made  up  of  mate- 
rials  such  as  these. 

But  is  there  not  a  higher  morality  —  a  diviner 
honour?     And  if  so,  who  is  he  that  can  find  it? 
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CHAPTEß  IV. 

Her  Story. 

Tk  over  —  ihe  weary  dinner-party.  I  can  lock 
myself  in  here,  take  o£P  my  dress,  pull  down  my  hair, 
clasp  my  two  bare  anns  one  on  each  Shoulder  — 
such  a  comfortable  attitudel  —  and  stare  into  the 
fire. 

There  is  something  peculiar  about  our  fires.  Most 
likely  the  quantity  of  fire-wood  we  use  for  this  region 
gives  them  that  corious  aromatie  smell.  How  I  love 
fir-trees  of  any  sort  in  any  season  of  the  year!  How  I 
used  to  delight  myself  in  our  pine-woods,  strolling  in 
and  out  among  the  boles  of  the  trees  so  straight, 
streng,  and  unchangeable  —  grave  in  summer,  and 
green  in  winter!  How  I  have  stood  listening  to  the 
wind  in  their  tops,  and  looking  for  the  fir-cones,  won- 
derM  treasuresl  which  they  had  dropped  on  the  soft 
dry  mossy  ground.  What  glorious  Äin  it  was  to  £11 
my  pinafore  —  or  in  more  dignified  days  my  black 
silk  apron  —  with  fir-cones;  to  heap  a  surreptitious 
Store  of  them  in  a  comer  of  the  school-room,  and  buin 
them,  one  by  one,  on  the  top  of  the  fixe.  How  they 
did  blazel 

I  think  I  should  almost  like  to  go  hunting  for  fir- 
cones  now.  It  would  be  a  great  deal  more  amusing 
than  dinner-parties. 

Why  did  we  giye  this  dinner,  which  cost  so  much 
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time,  trouble,  and  money,  and  was  so  very  doli?  At 
least  I  thonght  so.  Whj  sbonld  we  always  be  obliged 
to  bave  a  dinner-party  wben  Francis  is  bere?  As  if  he 
conld  not  exist  a  week  at  Eockmount  witbout  otber 
people's  Company  tban  onrs!  It  used  not  to  be  so. 
Wben  I  was  a  cbild,  I  remember  be  never  wanted  to 
go  anywbere,  or  bave  anybody  commg  bere.  After 
study  was  over  (and  papa  did  not  keep  bim  very  dose 
eitber),  be  cared  for  notbing  except  to  sannter  about 
witb  Penelope.  Wbat  a  nuisance  tbose  two  used  to  be 
to  US  younger  ones:  always  sending  us  out  of  tbe  room 
on  some  pretence,  or  taking  us  long  walks  and  losing 
US,  and  tben  —  enteilest  of  all,  —  keeping  us  waiting 
indefinitely  for  dinner.  Always  making  so  mucb  of 
one  anotber,  and  taking  no  notice  of  us;  baving  little' 
squabbles  witb  one  anotber,  and  tben  snubbing  us. 
The  great  bore  of  our  lives  was  tbat  love-aflPair  of 
Franpis  and  Penelope;  and  tbe  only  consolation  we 
had.  Lisabel  and  I,  was  to  plan  tbe  wedding,  sbe  to 
settle  tbe  brides-maids'  dresses,  and  I  tbinking  bow 
grand  it  would  be  wben  all  is  over,  and  I  took  tbe 
bead  of  tbe  table,  tbe  wann  place  in  tbe  rooifn,  per- 
manently,  as  Miss  Jobnston. 

Poor  Penelope!  Sbe  is  Miss  Jobnston  still,  and 
likely  to  be,  for  all  tbat  I  can  see.  I  sbould  not 
wonder  if,  after  all,  it  bappened  in  ours  as  in  many 
families,  tbat  tbe  youngest  is  married  first 

Lisabel  rexed  me  mucb  to-day;  more  tban  usoal. 
People  will  surely  begin  to  talk  about  ber,  not  tbat  I 
care  a  pin  for  any  gossip,  but  ifs  wrong  —  wrong! 
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A  girl  caa^t  like  two  genüemen  so  eqnally  that  shQ 
treats  them  exactly  in  the  same  manner  —  nnless  it 
diances  to  be  the  manner  of  benevolent  indifference. 
Bat  LisabeFs  is  not  that.  Everj  day  I  watch  her, 
and  say  to  myself,  '^She's  surelj  fond  of  that  joxmg 
man."*  Whieh  always  happens  to  be  the  young  man 
nearest  to  her,  whether  Oaptain  Treheme,  or  "mj 
Colin,''  as  his  mother  calls  him.  What  a  lot  of  ^^beaux** 
onr  Lisa  has  had  ever  since  she  was  fourteen,  yet  not 
one  "lover**  —  that  I  ever  heard  of;  as,  of  conrse,  I 
should,  together  with  her  half-dozen  very  particular 
friends.  No  one  can  accuse  Lis  of  being  of  a  secretive 
disposition. 

What,  am  I  growing  ill-natored,  and  to  my  own 
sister?  a  good  tempered,  harmless  girl,  who  makes 
herself  agreeable  to  eyerybody,  and  whom  everybody 
Ukes  a  vast  deal  better  than  they  do  me. 

Sometimes,  sitting  over  this  fire,  with  the  fir-twigs 
crackling  and  the  tnrpentine  blasing  —  it  may  be  an 
odd  taste,  but  I  have  a  real  pleasure  in  the  smell 
of  tarpentine  —  I  take  myself  into  serious,  sad  consi- 
deration. 

Theodora  Johnston,  aged  twenty-five;  medium 
looks,  medium  talents,  medium  temper;  in  every 
way  the  ess^ce  of  mediocrity.  This  is  what  I  hare 
gradually  discovered  myself  to  be;  I  did  not  think  so 
always. 

Theodora  Johnston,  aged  flfieen.  What  a  dif- 
ferent  creature  that  was.  I  can  bring  it  back  now, 
wüh  its  long  Gorls  and  its  short  firocks  —  by  Pene^ 
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lope's  Orders,  preserved  as  late  as  possible;  —  ranniiig 
wild  over  the  moors,  or  hiding  itself  in  the  garden 
with  a  book,  —  or  curling  np  in  a  comer  of  this  attic, 
then  unftunished,  with  a  pencil  and  the  back  of  a 
letter,  writing  its  silly  poetry.  Thinking,  planning, 
dreaming,  looking  forward  to  snch  a  wonderful,  impos- 
sible  life:  quite  satisfied  with  itself  and  all  it  was  to 
do  therein,  since 


"  The  World  was  au  before  it  where  to  chooie; 
Be&Bon  its  goard ,  and  Providence  its  goide."  | 


n 
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And  what  has  it  done?  Nothing.  What  is  it 
now?  The  aforesaid  Theodora  Johnston,  aged 
twenty-five. 

Moralists  teil  as,  self-examination  is  a  great  virtue, 
an  indispensable  duty.  I  don't  believe  it.  GeneraUy, 
it  is  utterly  useless,  hopeless,  and  nnprofitable.  Mnch 
of  it  Springs  from  the  very  egotism  it  pretends  tö  cnre. 
There  are  not  more  conceited  hypocrites  on  earth  than 
many  of  your  "miserable  sinners." 

If  I  cannot  think  of  something  or  somebody  better 
than  myself,  I  will  jnst  give  np  thinking  altogether: 
will  pass  entirely  to  the  nppermost  of  my  two  lives, 
which  I  have  now  made  to  tally  so  snccessfolly  thät 
they  seem  of  one  material:  like  our  girls*  new  cloaks» 
which  everybody  imagines  sober  grey,  tili  a  lifting  of 
the  arms  shows  the  other  side  of  the  doth  to  be 
scarlet. 

That  reminds  me  in  what  a  blaze  of  scarlet  Cap- 
tain  Treheme  appeared  at  onr  modest  dinner-table. 
He  was  engaged  to  a  fall-dress  party  at  the  Camp,  he 
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Said,  and  must  leave  immediately  after  dinner,  — 
which  he  didn't.  Was  bis  Company  mnch  missed,  I 
wonder?  Two  here  conld  well  have  spared  it  —  Colin 
Ghranton  and  Francis  Charteris. 

How  odd  that  nntil  to-night  Captain  Treheme 
should  liave  had  no  notion  that  his  consin  was  engaged 
to  onr  Penelope,  or  even  visited  at  Bockmount.  Odd 
too,  that  other  people  never  told  him.  Bnt  it  is  such 
an  old  affair,  and  we  were  not  likely  to  make  the 
solemn  commnnication  oarsebres;  besides,  we  never 
knew  mnch  aboat  the  yonth,  except  that  he  was  one 
of  Francis's  fine  relations.  Yet  to  think  that  Francis 
aU  these  years  should  never  have  even  hinted  to  these 
Said  fme  relations  that  he  was  engaged  to  our  Pe- 
nelope! 

If  I  were  Penelope  —  but  I  have  no  business  to 
jadge  other  people.     I  never  was  in  love,  thej  say. 

To  see  the  meeting  between  these  two  was  quite 
dramatic,  and  as  funnj  as  a  fiurce.  Francis  sitting  on 
the  sofa  by  Penelope,  talking  to  Mrs.  Granton  and  her 
^end  Miss  Emery,  and  doing  a  little  bit  of  lazy  love- 
making  between  whiles.  When  enters,  late  and 
bnrried,  Captain  Treheme.  He  walks  straight  up  to 
papa,  specially  attentive;  then  bows  to  Lisabel,  spe- 
dally  distant  and  unattentive;.(I  thought,  though,  at 
sight  of  her  he  grew  as  bot  as  if  his  regimental  coUar 
were  choking  him);  then  hastens  to  pay  his  respects 
to  Miss  Johnston,  when  lo!  he  beholds  Hr.  Francis 
Charteris. 
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"Charteris!  what  tlie  —  wliat  a  very  unexpected 
pleasure!*^ 

Francis  shook  hands  in  what  we  call  bis  usual 
fascinating  manner. 

"Miss  Johnatonl"  —  in  his-  surprise  Captain  Tre- 
heme  had  quite  forgotten  her  —  "I  really  beg  your 
pardon.  I  had  not  the  slightest  idea  you  were  ac- 
quainted  with  my  cousin."  Nor  did  the  yonng  man 
seem  particularly  pleased  with  the  di^covory. 

Penelope  glanced  sharply  at  Francis,  and  then  said 
—  how  did  she  manage  to  say  it  so  carelessly  and 
composedlyt  — 

"Oh  yes,  we  have  known  Mr.  Charteris  for  a  good 
many  years.  Can  you  und  room  for  yonr  consin  on 
the  sofa,  Francis?" 

At  the  "Francis,''  Captain  Treheme  stared,  and 
made  some  remarks  in  an  abstract  and  abstracted 
manner.  At  length,  when  he  had  placed  himself  right 
between  Francis  and  Penelope,  and  was  actually  going 
to  take  Penelope  down  to  dinner,  a  light  seemed  to 
break  upon  him.  He  laughed  —  gave  way  to  bis 
cousin — and  condescended  to  bestow  bis  scarlet  elbow 
apon  me;  saying  as  we  went  across  the  hall:  — 

"Pm  afiraid  I  was  near  making  a  blander  there.  — 
Bnt  who  woold  have  thought  it?'' 

"I  b^  yonr  pardon^" 

"Abont  those,  there.  I  knew  your  sister  was  en* 
gaged  to  somebody  — -  but  Charteris!  Who  would 
have  thought  of  Charteris  going  tö  be  married.  What 
a  ridicidous  idea." 
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I  Said,  that  the  fact  had  ceased  to  appear  so  fo 
me,  having  been  aware  of  it  for  the  last  ten  years. 

"Ten  years!  You  don't  say  so!"  And  then  bis  slow 
perception  catching  the  extreme  incivility  of  this  great 
astonishment  —  my  scarlet  fiiend  offered  lame  congra- 
taiations,  feil  to  his  dinner,  and  conversed  no  more. 

Perhaps  he  forgot  the  matter  altogether  —  for 
Lisabel  sat  opposite,  beside  Colin  Granton;  and  what 
between  love  and  hate  my  cavalier^s  attention  was 
very  mueh  distracted.  Truly,  Lisabel  and  her  unfor- 
tonate  swains  reminded  me  of  a  passage  in  "Thom- 
son^s  Seasons,"  describing  two  young  buUs  fighting  in 
a  meadow:  — 

'*  While  the  fair  heifer  balmy-breathing  near, 
Stands  kindling  ap  their  rage/* 

I  blush  to  set  it  down.  I  blush  almost  to  have 
such  a  thonght,  ai^d  conceming  my  own  sister;  yet  it 
is  so,  and  I  have  seen  the  like  often  and  often.  Surely 
it  must  be  wrong;  such  sacred  things  as  women's 
beanty  and  women^s  love  were  not  made  to  set  men 
mad  at  one  another  like  brate  beasts.  Sorely  the 
woman  could  help  it  if  she  chose.  Men  may  be 
jealons,  and  cross,  and  wretched;  bot  they  do  not  ab- 
solntely  hate  one  aaother  on  a  woman^s  account  unless 
she  has  been  in  some  d^^ee  to  blame.  While  free, 
and  shewing  no  preference,  no  one  can  well  fight 
abont  her,  for  all  have  an  eqnal  chance;  when  she  has  a 
preSnence,  tbough  she  might  not  openly  shew  It  towards 
its  object,  she  certainly  would  never  think  of  shewing 
it  towards  anybody  eise.     At  least,  that  is  my  theory. 

A  Life  for  a  Life,  h  4 
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However,  I  am  taking  the  tbing  too  seriously,  and 
it  is  no  afifair  of  mine.  I  have  given  up  interfering 
long  ago.  Lisabel  must  "gang  her  ain  gate,"  as  they 
say  in  Scotland.  By  the  bye,  Captain  Treheme  asked 
if  we  came  from  Scotland,  or  were  of  the  celebrated 
clan  Johnstone? 

Time  was,  when  in  spite  of  the  additional  t^  we  all 
grumbled  at  our  plebeian  name,  hoping  eamesüy  to 
change  it  for  something  more  aristocratic,  —  and  oh, 
how  proud  we  were  of  Charteiis!  How  fine  to  put 
into  the  village  post,  letters  addressed,  ^'Francis  Char- 
teris,  Esq.,"  and  to  speak  of  our  brother-in-law  elect  as 
having  "an  of&ce  nnder  Government!"  We  firmly  be- 
lieved  that  oMce  under  Government  wonld  end  in  the 
Premiership  and  a  peerage. 

It  has  not,  though.  Francis  still  says  he  cannot 
afford  to  marry.  I  was  asking  Penelope  yesterday  if 
she  knew  what  papa  and  bis  £rst  wife,  not  onr  own 
mamma,  married  npon?  Mnch  less  income,  I  believe, 
than  what  Francis  has  now.  Bnt  my  sister  said  I 
did  not  nnderstand:  "The  cases  were  widely  different" 
Probably. 

She  is  very  fond  of  Francis.  Last  week,  preparing 
for  bim,  she  looked  quite  a  difPerent  woman;  qnite 
young  and  rosy  again;  and  thongh  it  did  not  last, 
thongb  after  he  was  reaUy  come,  she  grew  sharp  and 
cross  often,  —  to  ns,  never  to  bim,  of  conrse;  —  she 
mach  enjoys  bis  being  here.  They  do  not  make  so 
mncb  (oBS  over  one  anotber  as  they  did  ten  years  ago, 
which  indeed  wonld  be  ridiculons  in  lovers  over  thirty. 
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Still,  I  should  hardly  like  my  lover,  at  any  age,  to  sit 
reading  a  novel  half  the  eveuing,  aud  spend  the  other 
half  in  the  sweet  Company  of  Ins  cigar.  Not  that  he 
need  be  always  hankering  after  me,  and  "paying  me 
attention."  I  should  hate  that.  Eor  what  is  the  good 
of  people  being  fond  of  one  another,  if  they  can't  be 
content  simply  in  one  another s  Company,  or,  without 
it  even,  in  one  another^ö  love?  letting  each  go  on 
their  own  several  ways  and  do  their  several  work,  in 
the  best  manner  they  can.  Good  sooth!  I  should  \>g 
the  most  convenient  and  least  troublesome  sweetheart 
that  ever  a  young  mau  was  cver  blessed  with;  for  I 
am  snre  I  should  sit  all  eveuing  quite  happy  —  he  at 
one  end  of  the  room,  and  I  at  the  other,  if  only  I 
knew  he  was  happy,  and  caught  now  and  then  a  look 
and  a  smile  —  provided  the  look  and  the  smile  were 
my  own  personal  property,  nobody  eise's. 

What  nonsense  am  I  writing?  And  not  a  word 
ahont  the  dinner-pariy.  Has  it  lefl  so  little  Impression 
on  my  mind? 

No  wonder!  It  was  just  the  usual  thing.  Papa  as 
host,  grave,  Glerical,  and  sHgihtly  wearying  of  it  all. 
Penelope  hostess.  Francis  playing  "friend  of  the  fa- 
mily,"  as  handsome  and  well-dressed  as  ever  —  what 
an  exquisitely  embroidered  shirt-front,  and  what  an 
aerial  cambric  kerchi'ef!  which  must  have  taken  him 
half  an  hour  to  tie!  Lisabel  —  but  I  have  told  abont 
her;  and  myself.  Everybody  eise  looking  as  every- 
body  hereabonts  always  does  look  at  dinner-parties  — 
tg  uno  disoe  omnes  —  to  muster  a  bit  of  the  Latin  for 

4* 
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whieh,  in  old  times,  Francis  nsed  to  call  me  "a  ja* 
venile  prig.'* 

"Was  there,  in  the  whole  evening,  anything  worth 
remembering?  Yes,  thanks  to  bis  fit  of  jealousj,  I  did 
get  a  little  sensible  conversation  out  of  Captaia  Tre- 
berne.  He  looked  so  dull,  so  annojed,  tbat  I  feit 
sony  for  tbe  youtb,  and  tried  to  make  bim  talk;  so, 
ligbting  on  tbe  first  subject  at  band,  äsked  bim  if  be 
bad  seen  bis  friend,  Doetor  Urqubart,  latelj? 

"Eb  —  wbo?    I  beg  your  pardon." 

His  eyes  bad  wandered  wbere  Lisabel,  with  oue 
of  ber  wbite  elbows  on  tbe  table,  sat  coqnetting  with  a 
buncb  of  grapes,  listening  witb  downcast  ejes  to  "my 
Colin." 

"Doetor  Urqubart,  wbom  I  met  at  tbe  Cedars  last 
week.    You  said  be  was  a  friend  of  yours." 

"So  be  is;  tbe  best  I  ever  bad,"  and  it  was  re- 
fresbing  to  see  bow  tbe  young  fellow  brigbtened  up. 
"He  saved  my  life.  But  for  bim  I  sbould  assuredly 
be  lying  witb  a  cross  over  my  bead,  inside  tbat  melan- 
cboly  stone  wall  round  tbe  top  of  Catbcart^s  Hill." 

"You  mean  tbe  ceiuetery  tbere.  —  Wbat  sort  of  a 
place  is  it?" 

"Just  as  I  said  —  tbe  bare  top  of  a  bill,  with  a 
wall  round  it,  and  stones  of  variouB  sorts,  crosses, 
monuments,  and  so  on.  All  our  officers  were  buried 
tbere." 

"And  tbe  men?" 

"Ob,  anywbere.    It  didn*t  matter." 

It  did  not,  I  tbougbt;  but  not  exactly  from  Captaia 
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Treheme^s  point  of  view.  Howeyer,  he  was  scarcely 
the  man  with  whom  to  have  started  an  abstract  argu- 
ment     I  might,  had  he  been  Doctor  Urquhart 

"Was  Doctor  Urquhart  in  the  Crimea  the  whole 
time?" 

^'To  be  sure.  He  went  through  all  the  campaign, 
£rom  Yama  to  Sebastopol;  at  first  unattached,  and 
then  was  appointed  to  oor  regiment.  Well  for  me 
that!  What  a  three  months  I  had  after  Inkerman! 
Shall  I  ever  forget  the  day  I  first  crawled  ont  and  sat 
on  the  benches  m  front  of  the  hospital,  on  Balaklava 
Heights,  looking  down  over  the  Black  Sea?** 

I  had  never  seen  him  serious  before.  My  heart  in- 
clined  even  to  Captain  Treheme. 

"Was  he  ever  hurt  —  Doctor  Urquhart,  I  mean?" 

"Once  or  twice,  slightly,  while  looking  after  bis 
wounded  on  the  field.  But  he  made  no  fiiss  about  it, 
and  always  got  well  directly.  You  see,  he  is  such  an 
extremely  temperate  man  in  all  things  —  such  a  quiet 
temper  —  has  himself  in  such  thorough  control  —  that 
he  has  twice  the  chance  of  keeping  in  health  that  most 
man  hare  -—  espedally  our  fellows  there,  who,  he 
declares,  died  quite  as  much  of  eating,  drinking,  and 
Smoking,  as  they  did  of  Bussian  buUets.** 

"Tour  friend  must  be  a  remarkable  man.** 

"He^s  a  -^  a  brick!  Ezcuse  the  word  —  in  ladies* 
Society  I  ought  not  to  use  it." 

"If  you  ought  to  use  it  at  all,  you  may  do  so  in 
ladies*  sodety." 

The  youth  looked  puzzled. 
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"Well,  then,  Miss  Dora,  lie  really  is  a  dowirnght 
blick  —  since  you  know  wliat  that  means.  Though 
an  odd  sort  of  fellow  too;  a  tough  customer  to  deal 
with  —  never  lets  go  the  rein;  holds  one  in  as  tight 
as  if  he  were  one^s  father.  I  say,  Charteris,  did  you 
ever  hear  the  govemor  speak  of  Doctor  Urquhart,  of 
ours?** 

If  Sh*  William  had  named  such  a  person,  Mr. 
Charteris  had,  unfortunately,   quite  forgotten  it    Stay 

—  he  fancied  he  had  heard  the  name  at  his  club,  bnt 
it  was  really  impossible  to  remember  all  the  names 
one  knew,  or  the  men. 

"You  wouldn't  have  forgotten  that  man  in  a  hurry, 
Miss  Dora,  I  assure  you.  He's  worth  a  dozen  of —  but 
I  beg  your  pardon." 

If  it  was  for  the  look  which  he  cast  upon  his 
cousin,  I  was  not  implacable.  Francis  always  annoys 
me  when  he  assumes  that  languid  manner.  For  some 
things,  I  prefer  Captain  Treheme's  open  silliness  — 
nothing  being  in  his  head,  nothing  can  come  out  of  it 

—  to  the  lazy  snperciliousness  of  Francis  Charteris; 
who,  we  know,  has  a  great  deal  more  in  him  than  he 
ever  condescends  to  let  out,  at  least  for  our  benefit  I 
should  like  to  see  if  he  behaves  any  better  at  his 
aforesaid  club,  or  at  Lady  This^s  and  the  Countess  of 
Thafs,  of  whom  I  heard  him  speak  to  Miss  Emery. 

I  was  thinking  thus;  -^  vagnely  contrasting  his 
smooih,  handsome  face  with  that  sharp  one  of  Pene- 
lope^s  —  how  much  faster  she  grows  old  than  he  does, 
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thozigli  they  are  exactlj  of  an  agel  —  when  the  ladies 
rose. 

Captain  Treheme  and  Colin  rushed  to  open  the 
door — Francis  did  not  take  that  trouble  —  and  Lisabel, 
passing,  smiled  equallj  on  both  her  adorers.  Colin 
xnade  some  stupid  compliment;  and  the  other,  silent, 
looked  her  fall  in  the  face.  If  any  man  so  dared  to 
look  at  me,  I  would  like  to  grind  him  to  powder. 

Oh!  Tm  sick  of  love  and  lovers  —  or  the  mockery 
of  them  —  sick  to  the  core  of  my  heart! 

In  the  drawing-room  I  curled  myself  up  in  a  corner 
beside  Mrs.  Granton,  whom  it  is  always  pleasant  to 
talk  to.  We  revived  the  great  blanket,  beef,  and  anti- 
beer  question,  in  which  she  said  she  had  fonnd  an 
nnexpected  ally. 

"One  who  argues,  even  more  strongly  than  your 
£äther  and  I,  my  dear  —  as  I  was  telling  Mr.  Johnston 
to-day  at  dinner,  and  wishing  they  were  acquainted  — 
argues  against  the  beer." 

This  was  a  question  of  whether  or  not  our  poor 
people  should  have  beer  with  their  Christmas  dinner. 
Papa,  who  holds.  streng  opinions  against  the  use  of 
intoxicating  drinks,  and  never  tastes  them  himself, 
being,  every  year,  rather  in  ill  odour  on  the  subject 
I  asked  who  was  this  valuable  ally? 

*^None  of  our  neighbours,  you  may  be  sure.  A 
gendeman  firom  the  camp  —  you  may  bare  met  him 
at  my  house  —  a  Doctor  Urquhart.'* 

I  eould  not  help  smüing,  and  said  it  was  curious 
how  I  was  perpetnally  hearing  of  Doctor  Urquhart 
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"Even  in  our  qniet  aeighbotuhood,  such  a.  man  is 
sure  to  be  talked  abonL  Not  in  sociely  perfaaps  —  it 
was  qnite  a  marvel  for  Colin  to  get  him  to  our  ball, 
bat  becanse  be  doea  so  many  things  while  we  bumdrum 
folk  are  onl;  tbinking  aboat  ihem." 

I  asked  what  sort  of  things?   In  bis  professioni* 

"Cbiefly,  but  he  makes  professional  bnsiness  in' 
clude  so  mncb.  Imagine  bis  Coming  to  Colin  as  groond- 
landlord  of  Boume  hamlet,  to  beg  bim  to  see  to  the 
Clearing  of  tbe  village  pool?  or  mriting  to  the  lord  of 
the  manoT,  «aying  tbat  twenty  new  cottages  baut  oq 
tbe  moor  wnuld  do  more  moral  good  than  tbe  new 
county  reformatory?  He  is  one  of  tbe  very  few  men 
ffho  are  not  aebamed  to  say  what  they  think  —  and 
makea  people  liaten  to  it  too  —  aa  tbey  rarely  do  to 
tboae  not  long  settled  in  tbe  neigbbourhood,  and  about 
whom  tbey  know  little  or  notbing." 

I  asked  if  notbing  were  known  aboat  Doctor  Ur- 
quharti'    Had  be  any  relationa?    Was  be  married? 

"Oh,  no,  anrely  not  married.     I  never  enqulred, 
r  granted.     However,    probably  mj  son 
I  I  find  ont,  and  speak  a  good  word  for 
■a?" 
k  yon,"  Said  I,  langhing.    "You  know  I 

Jranton'e  only  fatJt —  her  anaoying  jests 
ion.  Odierwise,  I  Tould  have  liked  to 
i  few  more  qnestäooa  about  Dioctor  Ur- 
der  If  I  sball  ever  meet  him  again?  The 
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regiments  rarelj  stay  long  at  the  camp,   ao  that  it  is 
not  probable. 

I  went  over  to  where  my  two  sistors  ^aad  Miss 
Emesy  were  sitting  over  the  ßxe,  Miss  Emery  was 
talking  yeiy  last,  andPenelope  listening  with  a  sligbtly 
scomfal  lip;  sbe  protests  that  ladies,  middle-aged  ladies 
particularlj,  are  snch  very  stupid  Company.  Lisabel 
wore  her  good-natured  smile,  always  tbe  same  to 
eveiybody. 

^*I  was  qnite  pleased,^  Miss  Ilmery  was  saying, 
*^to  notice  how  cordially  Captain  Trehemie  and  Mr. 
Charterifl  met:  I  always  nnderstood  there  was  a  sort 
of  a  — -  a  coolness,  in  short  Yery  natural.  As  his 
nephew,  and  next  heir,  after  the  Captain,  Sir  William 
might  have  done  more  than  he  did  for  Mr.  Charteris. 
So  people  Said,  at  least.  He  has  a  splendid  property, 
and  only  that  one  son.  You  have  been  to  Treheme 
Court,  Miss  Johnston?** 

Penelope  abruptly  answered,  "No;"  and  Lisabel 
added  amiably,  that  we  seldom  went  from  home  — 
papa  liked  to  have  us  at  Kockmount  all  the  year 
round. 

I  said  wilftdly,  wickedly,  —  may  be,  lest  Miss 
Emery*s  long  tongue  should  carry  back  to  London 
what  was  by  implication  not  true  —  that  we  did  not 
evea  know  where  Treheme  Court  was,  and  that  we 
had  only  met  Captain  Treheme  accidentaUy  among 
the  camp-of&cers  who  visited  at  the  Cedars. 

Lis  pinched  me:  Penelope  looked  annoyed.  Was 
it  a  highly  virtuous  act  thus  to  have  vexed  both  my 
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Alftukl    I  feel   myself  growing  more  tmami- 
■*"•  -lay.     What  will  be  the  end  of  it? 

[»me,  first  eerved,"  mnst  have  been  LisabeVs 
!ie  erening,  eiace,  Captain  Trebeme  re- 
Bcarlet  beat  piain  black  clear  ont  of  tbe 
19  again  obliged  to  foUow,  as  Charity, 
oil  and  waie  of  mj  agreeable  conversation 
inda  made  by  iny  sister's  bright  eyea,  and 
giatitade  snch  an  amount  of  informatioa 
tnoor-lands,  and  the  true  art  of  sbeep-feed- 
make  me  look  witb  respect  and  liesitation 
j;  of  mntton  that  comes  to  our  table  for  the 
nths. 

>lln,  lIwrCalln,  my  Calla,  mj  deax, 
irsnt  Iba  wild  moDUUius  to  true  wlthoiil  (nr, 
lare  ire  tb;  flocks  Ihiit  bo  siviftlj  rebotmd, 
T  o'ar  tbs  beub  vitbnut  tDuchlng  the  gronnd." 

ile  fact  in  natural  history,  which  mach  im- 
in  my  childhood.     What  is  the  rest? 

I  ihall  meel  htm,  m;  Colin,  my  deir." 

shame  to  laagh  at  Mjs.  Grant  of  Laggan's 
lg,  at  the  pretty  Highland  tune  which  ei-e 

hummsd  over  the  moor  for  miUa.  Since, 
'ere  children,  I  myself  was  in  lovo  wiüi 
v0  whicb  foond  vent  in  much  petting  of 
and  in  shy  preaents  to  hiniBelf  of  nuts 
arriea:    nntil,   Btnng   by   indiffiarence ,   my 
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Do  we  folget  onr,  childish  loves?  I  tliink  not 
The  objects  change,  of  course,  bat  the  feeling,  when  it 
has  been  true  and  unselüsh,  keeps  its  character  still, 
and  is  always  pleasant  to  remember.  It  was  very 
silly^  no  donbt,  but  I  question  if  now  I  could  love 
anybody  in  a  fonder, ^  humbler,  faithfiiller  way  than  I 
adored  that  great,  morry,  good-natured  school-boy. 
And  thongh  I  know  he  has  not  an  ounce  of  brains,  is 
the  exact  opposite  of  anybody  I  conld  fall  in  love 
with  now  -^  still,  to  this  day,  I  look  kindly  on  the 
round,  rosy  face  of  "  Colin,  my  dear." 

I  wonder  if  he  ever  will  marry  our  Lisa.  As  far 
as  I  notice,  people  do  not  often  marry  their  childish 
companions;  they  much  prefer  strangers.  Possibly, 
from  mere  novelty  and  yariety,  or  eise  from  the  faot 
that  as  kin  are  sometimes  "less  tha^  kind,"  so  one^s 
familiär  associates  are  oflien  the  fdrthest  from  one^s 
sympathies,  interests,  or  heart 

With  this  highly  moral  and  amiable  sentiment  — 
a  fit  conclusion  for  a  social  evening,  I  will  lock  my 
desk. 

Lucky  I  did!  What  if  Lisabel  had  found  me 
writing  at  —  one  in  the  momingl  How  she  wonld 
have  teased  me  —  even  nnder  the  circumstances  of 
last  night,  which  seem  to  have  affected  her  mighty 
Htüe,  eonsidering. 

I  heard  her  at  my  door,  from  withont,  gnimble  at 
it  being  bolted.  She  came  in  and  sat  down  by  my 
fire.    Qaite  a  pictnre,  in  a  blne  flannel  dressing-gown, 
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with  her  light  hair  droppiti^  down  in  two  wavy 
streams,  and  her  eyes  as  bright  as  if  it  were  any  honr 
rather  than*  1.30  a.m.,  as  I  showed  her  by  my  watch. 

"Nonsense!  I  shall  not  go  to  bed  j&L  I  want  to 
talk  a  bit,  Dora;  you  ooght  to  feel  flattered  by  my 
Coming  to  teil  you,  first  of  anybody.  Guess  now,  — 
what  has  happened?" 

Nothing  ill  certainly  —  for  she  held  her  head  ap, 
laughing  a  litde,  looking  very  handsome  and  pleased. 

"You  never  will  guess,  for  you  never  believed  it 
would  come  to  pass,  but  it  has.  Treheme  proposed  to 
me  to-nightT 

The  news  quite  took  my  breath  away,  and  then 
I  questioned  its  accuracy.  "He  has  only  been  giving 
you  a  few  more  of  bis  silly  speeches,  he  means  nothing. 
Why  don't  you  p».t  a  stop  to  it  all?" 

Lisabel  was  not  vexed  —  she  never  is  —  she  only 
laughed. 

"I  teil  you,  Dora,  it  is  perfectly  true.  You 
may  believe  or  not,  —  I  don't  care  —  but  he  really 
didit'* 

"How,  when,  and  where,  pray?" 

"In  the  conservatory;  beside  the  biggest  orange- 
tree;  a  few  minutes  before  he  left** 

I  said,  aince  she  was  so  very  matter-of-fact,  per- 
haps,  she  would  have  no  objection  to  teil  me  the 
precise^  words  in  which  he  "did  it" 

"Oh,  dear,  no;  not  the  smallest  objection.  We 
were  joking  about  a  bit  of  orange-blossom  Colin  had 
given  me,  and  Treheme  wanted  me  to  throw  away; 
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bat  I  Said  '2il>&,  I  liked  the  seent,  and  meant  to  wear 
a  wreath  of  natural  orange-flowers  when  I  was  marmd.* 
Upon  which  he  grew  quite  forious,  and  said  it  would 
drive  Inm  mad  if  I  ever  majried  auy  man  bnt  him. 
Then  he  got  hold  of  my  hand,  azid  —  tbe  usual  thing, 
you  know."  She  blushed  a  litde.  "It  eoded  by  my 
teUing  bim  he  had  better  speak  to  papa,  and  he  said 
he  should,  to-morrow.     That's  all.^ 

^'Well?"  said  Lisabel,  expectanüy. 
It  certainly  was  a  singular  way  in  which  to 
receive  one^s  sister^s  announeement  of  her  intended 
marriage;  bat,  for  worlds,  I  could  not  have  spoken  a 
syUable.  I  feit  a  weight  on  my  ehest  —  a  sense  of 
hot  indignation  which  settled  down  into  inconceiyable 
melancholy. 

Was  this  indeed  aU?  A  silly  flirtation  —  a  yoaug 
lad's  passion  —  a  yoang  girl's  cool  business-like  recep- 
tion  of  the  same  —  the  formal  "speaking  to  papa," 
and  the  thing  was  overl    Was  that  love? 

"Hsven^t  yon  a  word  to  say,  Dora?  I  had  better 
liave  told  Penelope.  Bat  she  was  tlred,  and  scolded 
me  oat  of  her  room.  Besides  she  might  not  exactly 
like  this,  for  some  reasons.  It*s  rather  hard;  such  an 
important  thing  to  happen,  and  not  a  soul  to  congratu- 
late  one  upon  it" 

I  asked,  why  might  Penelope  dislike  it? 
^^Can't  yoa  see?    Captain  Treheme  roving  about 
^  World,  and  Captain  Treheme  married  and  settled 
>t  home,  make  a  oonsiderable  difference  to  Frands's 
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prospects.  No,  I  don^t  meau  anything  mean  or 
murderous  —  you  need  not  look  so  shocked  —  it  ia 
merely  my  practical  way  of  regarding  things.  Bat 
what  härm?  If  I  did  not  have  Treherne,  somebody 
eise  woold,  and  it  wocdd  be  none  the  better  for  Francis 
and  Penelope." 

"You  are  very  prudent  and  far-sighted:  such  an 
idea  would  never  have  entered  my  mind." 

"I  daresay  not.  Just  give  me  that  brush,  will 
you,  child?" 

She  proceeded  methodically  to  damp  her  long 
hair,  and  plait  it  up  in  those  countless  tails  which 
gave  Miss  Lisabel  Johnston*s  locks  such  a  beautiful  wave. 
Passing  the  glass,   she  looked  into  it,   smilecl,  sighed. 

"Poor  fellow.    I  do  believe  he  is  very  fond  of  me." 

"And  you?" 

"Oh,  I  like  him  —  like  him  excessively.  If  I 
didn%  what  should  I  marry  him  for?" 

"What,  indeed!" 

"There  is  one  objection  papa  may  have;  his  being 
younger  than  I,  I  forget  how  mach,  bat  it  is  very  little. 
How  surprised  papa  will  be  when  he  gets  the  letter 
to-morrow." 

"Does  Sir  William  know?" 

"Not  yet;  but  that  will  be  soon  settled,  he  teils 
me.  He  can  persuade  his  mother,  and  she,  his  father. 
Besides,  they  can  have  no  possible  objection  to  me." 

She  looked  again  in  the  mirror  as  she  said  ihis. 
Yes,  that  "me"  was  not  a  daughter-in-law  likely  to  be 
objected  to,  even  at  Treherne  Court. 
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"I  hope  it  will  not  vex  Penelope,"  she  continued. 
*^It  may  be  all  the  better  for  her,  since  wben  I  am 
married,  I  shall  have  so  much  influence.  We  may 
make  the  old  gentleman  do  something  handsome  for 
Francis,  and  get  a  richer  living  for  papa,  if  he  will 
consent  to  leave  Eockmount.  And  Td  find  a  nice  hus- 
band  for  you,  eh,  Dora?" 

"Thank  you,  I  don^t  want  one.  I  hate  the  very 
mention  of  the  thing.  I  wish,  instead  of  marrying, 
we  could  all  be  dead  and  boried." 

And,  whether  from  weariness,  or  excitement,  or  a 
sudden,  nnutterable  pang  at  seemg  my  sister,  my  play< 
feUow,  my  handsome  Lisa,  sitting  there,  talking  as  she 
talked,  and  acting  as  she  acted,  I  could  bear  up  no 
longer.     I  burst  out  sobbing. 

She  was  yery  much  astonished,  and  somewhat 
tonched,  I  suppose,  for  she  cried  too,  a  little,  and  we 
kissed  one  another  several  times,  which  we  are  not 
much  ist  the  habit  of  domg.  —  Till,  suddenly,  I  re- 
coUected  Treheme,  the  orange-tree,  and  *Hhe  usual 
thing.^    Her  lips  seemed  to  bum  me. 

"Oh,  Lisa,  I  wish  you  woiddn't.  I  do  wish  you 
wouldnV 

"Wouldn't  what?  Don't  you  want  me  to  be  en- 
gaged  and  married,  child?" 

"Not  in  that  way." 

"In  what  way,  then?" 

I  could  not  telL     I  did  not  know. 

"After  the  fiushion  of  Francis  and  Penelope,  per- 
Laps?    Fall'ng  in  lovo  like  a  couple  of  babies,  before 
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they  knew  their  own  minds,  and  then  being  tied  to- 
gether,  and  keeping'  the  thing  on  m  a  stupid,  meaumg- 
lesB,  tkesome  vay,  tili  Bhs  is  growiug  into  an  elderly 
vornan,  aad  he  —  uo,  thaok  yon,  I  have  aeen  quite 
enongh  of  early  love§  and  long  eogagements.  I  always 
meant  to  bave  somebody  wbom  I  coold  many  at  once, 
and  be  done  with  it." 

There  was  a  half-tmth  in  whst  sbe  said,  tbongh  I 
could  not  then  find  the  other  half  to  fit  into  it,  and 
pTOTe  that  her  satis&ctoiy  circle  of  reaaoning  was 
partly  formed  of  abeolnte,  nntenable  folsebood,  for  false 
I  am  snre  it  was.  Though  I  cannot  argae  it,  can 
hardly  nnderstand  it,  I  feel  iL  There  must  be  a  tratb 
somewhere.     Lore  caniiot  be  all  a  lie. 

My  sister  and  I  talked  a  few  minutes  longer,  and 
then  she  rose,  and  said  she  mnst  go  to  bed. 

"Will  yon  not  wish  mo  happiness?  'Tis  very 
unkind  of  you." 

told  her  ontright  that  I  did  not  thinlt  as  she 
bt  on  these  matteis,  but  that  she  had  made  her 
i.  and  I  hoped  it  wonld  be  a  happy  one. 
[  am  snxe  of  it.  Kow  go  to  bed,  and  don't  cry 
moie,  there^s  a  good  girl,  for  there  really  H 
lg  to  ay  abont  You  shall  have  the  very  pret- 
bridesmaid's  dress  I  can  afford,  and  Treheme 
will  be  such  a  nice  hoose  fbr  you  to  visit  at 
night,  Dora." 

Irange,  altogether  stränget 

nd  writing  it  all  down  this  moming,  I  fbel  it 
;ei  tban  erer,  still. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Hia  Story. 

I  WILL  86t  dowü,  if  only  to  get  rid  of  them,  a  few 
incidents  of  this  day. 

Trivial  they  are  —  ludicrously  so  —  to  any  one 
but  me:  yet  they  have  left  me  sitting  with  my  head 
in  my  bands,  stupid  and  idle,  starting,  each  hour,  at 
the  boom  of  tbe  bell  we  took  at  Sebastopol  —  starting 
and  shivering  like  a  nervous  cbild. 

Strange  I  there,  in  tbe  Crimea, .  in  tbe  midst  of 
danger,  bardsbip,  and  misery  of  all  kinds  I  was  at 
peace,  even  bappy:  happier  tban  for  many  years.  I 
seemed  to  bave  lived  down,  and  nearly  obliterated 
from  tbongbt,  tbat  one  day,  one  bour,  one  moment,  — 
wbicb  was  bnt  a  moment  Can  it,  or  ongbt  it,  to 
weigb  against  a  wbole  existence?  or,  as  some  reli- 
gionists  wonld  teil  us,  against  an  etemity?  Yet,  wbat 
is  time,  wbat  is  etemity?  And,  wbat  is  man,  measnring 
bimsel^  bis  atom  of  good  or  ill,  ekber  done  or  sufiTered, 
against  Grod? 

Tbege  are  vain  speculations ,  wbicb  I  bave  gone 
over  and  over  again,  tili  every  link  in  tbe  cbain  of 
reasoning  is  painfiilly  familiär.  I  bad  better  gire  it 
np,  and  tum  to  ordinary  tbings.  Dear  imaginaiy  cor- 
respondent,  sball  I  teil  yon  tbe  story  of  my  day? 
It  began  peacefully.  I  always  rest  on  a  Sunday, 
il  hif9  for  «  Lif0,  U  0 
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if  l  can.  I  believe,  even  had  Iieavea  not  halloved 
one  da,y  m  tlie  aeven  —  Satnrday  or  Sunday  matters 
not;  let  JewB  and  Ghiistiana  battle  it  outi  —  there 
VDold  still  be  aeedfitl  a  day  of  rest;  and  tbat  day 
wonld  still  be  a  Biossed  day.  Instinct,  old  habit,  and 
lator  conviction  always  incline  me  to  "beep  tbe  sab- 
bath;"  —  not,  indeed,  after  the  strict  fitsbion  of  my 
fore&tbers,  but  as  a  happy,  cheer&l,  holy  time,  a 
rosting-place  between  week  and  week,  in  wbich  to 
enjoy  specially  all  rigbtoons  pleasnres  and  eartbly  rO' 
pose,  and  to  look  forward  to  tbat  rest  wbich,  we  aro 
toid,  "remaiaeth  for  tbo  people  of  Grod."  The  people 
of  God.  No  otber  people  ever  do  rest,  eren  in  tlds 
World. 

Trebeme  passed  my  but  soon  after  breakiiut,  aad 
poppod  bis  head  in,  not  over  wolcomely,  I  confesa,  for 
I  was  giving  myself  the  rare  troat  of  a  bit  of  unpro- 
fessional  r^oding.  I  bad  pot  seen  him  for  two  or  threo 
davs.  —  not  Binee  we  appointed  to  go  togetber  to 
's  dinner,  and  bo  uerer  appeared  all  Üia 

Doctor,  will  yon  go  to  church?" 
do  osoally  attend  onr  aiiy  milltary  cbapeV 
'8  and  Windows  —  opon  to  every  kind  of 
airs  &oin  heaven,  of  whicb,  I  am  afraid, 
j  does  not  bring  witb  bim  a  large  quantity. 
HS  to  fatten  upon  Hebrew  loots,  withoat 
)  a  cnunb  of  Cbristianity;  prefera  Moses 
)pbets  to  tbe  Kew  Testament;  no  wonder, 
w  doctrines  there,  "Do  unto  othors  as  ye 
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wonld  they  should  do  unto  you,"  ''He  that  taketb  tlie 
Bword  flhall  perish  by  the  swordl"  wonld  sound  parti- 
cnlarly  odd  in  a  military  chapel»  especially  with  his 
elucidation  of  ihem;  for  he  is  the  vecy  poorest  preacher 
I  ever  heard.  Tel  a  worthy  man,  a  most  sincere  man: 
did  a  World  of  goo^d  ont  in  the  Crimea;  uaed  to  spend 
honrs  daily  in  teaching  onr  men  to  read  and  write,  got 
personally  acquainted  with  every  fellow  in  the  regi* 
ment,  knew  all  their  private  histories,  wrote  their  lei- 
ten home,  sought  them  out  in  the  battle-field  and  in 
the  hospital,  read  to  them,  cheered  them,  comforted 
them,  and  closed  their  eyes.  There  was  not  an  officer 
in  the  regiment  more  deserredly  beloved  than  our 
chaplain.  He  is  an  admirable  fidlow  —  everywhere 
but  in  the  pnlpit 

Nevertheless,  I  attend  his  chapel,  as  I  have  always 
been  in  the  habit  of  attending  some  Christian  worship 
somewhere,  becanse  it  is  the  simplest  way  of  showing 
that  I  am  not  ashamed  of  my  Master  before  men. 

Therefore,  I  would  not  smile  at  Treheme^s  astonish« 
ing  fit  of  piety,  but  simply  assented;  at  which  he 
evidently  was  disappointed. 

^Yon  see,  Tm  tuming  respeetable,  and  going  to 
eharch.  I  wonder  such  an  exceedingly  respeetable  and 
rdigious  fellow  as  you,  ürquharti  has  not  tried  to  make 
me  go  sooner.** 

^It  you  go  against  your  will,  and  becanse  it^s  re- 
speetable, you  had  better  stop  awa3r:'* 

'^Thsnk  you;  but  suppose  I  have  my  own  reasons 
for  going?^ 

5» 
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He  is  not  a  deep  fellow;  there  is  no  deceit  in  the  lad. 
All  bis  faults  are  uppermost,  which  makes  them  bearable. 

'^Come,  out  with  it  Better  make  a  clean  breast 
to  me.    It  will  not  be  the  first  time." 

"Well,  then  —  ahemT  —  twisting  bis  sasb  and 
looking  down  with  most  extraordinary  modesiy,  —  "the 
fact  is,  8he  wished  it^' 

"Wbo?" 

"The  lady  you  know  of.  In  trath,  I  may  as  well 
teil  you,  for  I  want  you  to  speak  up  for  me  to  her 
father,  and  also  to  break  it  to  my  governor.  Tve 
taken  your  advice  and  been  and  gone  and  done  for 
myselt" 

"Married!''  for  bis  manner  was  so  queer  tbat  I 
should  not  bave  wondered  at  even  that  catastrophe. 

"Not  quite,  but  next  door  tö  it  Popped  and  been 
accepted.  Yes,  since  Friday,  I  bave  been  an  engaged 
man,  Doctor.* 

Behind  bis  foolishness  was  some  natural  feeling, 
mixed  with  a  rather  comical  awe  of  bis  own  position. 

For  me,  I  was  a  good  deal  surprised;  yet  be  migbt 
liave  come  to  a  worse  end.  To  a  rieb  young  fellow 
of  twenty-one,  the  world  is  ftiU  of  many  more  dangerous 
pitfaUs  than  matrimony.  So  I  expressed  myself  in  tbe 
customary  congratulations,  adding  tbat  I  concluded  tbe 
lady  was  tbe  one  I  bad  seen? 

Trebeme  nodded. 

"Su-  Wüliam  knows  it?" 

"Not  yet  Did'nt  I  teil  you  I  wanted  you  to  break 
•*  to  bim?    Though  he  will  consent,  of  course.     Her 
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fiUher  is  qnite  respectable  —  a  clergyman,  70U  are 
aware;  and  she  is  sach  a  handsome  girl  —  would  do 
credit  tp  anj  man'a  taste.  Also,  she  likes  me  —  a 
trifle!" 

And  he  pnlled  his  moustache  with  a  satisfied 
recognitioi^i  of  his  great  felicitj. 

I  saw  no  reason  to  question  it,  such  as  it  was.  He 
was  a  well-looking  fellow,  likely  to  please  women; 
and  this  one,  though  there  was  not  much  in  her,  ap- 
pe^ed  kindlj  agreeabl&  The  other  sister,  whom  I 
talked  with,  was  something  moro.  Thej  were,  no 
doubt,  a  perfectlj  unobjectionable  family;  nor  did  I 
think  that  Sir  William,  who  was  anxioos  for  his  son 
to  many  early,  would  refuse  consent  to  any  creditable 
choica  But,  decidedly,  he  ought  to  be  told  at  once 
—  ought  indeed  to  have  been  consulted  beforehand. 
I  Said  so.    \ 

"Can^t  help  that  It  happened  unexpectedly.  I 
had,  when  I  entered  Sockmount,  no  more  idea  of  such 
a  thing  than  —  than  jomr  cat,  Doctor.  lipon  mj 
Boul  'tis  the  &ctl  Well,  well,  marriage  is  a  man^s 
fate.  He  can  no  more  help  himself  in  the  matter 
than  a  stone  can  help  rolling  down  a  hilL  AlFs  over 
and  Pm  glad  of  it  So,  will  you  write,  and  teil  my 
£ather?» 

"Certainly  not  Do  it  yourself,  and  you  had  better 
do  it  now.     *No  time  like  the  present,*  always." 

I  pushed  towards  him  pens,  ink,  and  paper;  and 
retnmed  to  my  book  again;  but  it  was  not  quite  ab* 
Borbing;  and  occasional  glimpses  of  Treheme^s  troubled 
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and  possled  &C6  amused  me,   as  well  as  made  me 

thottglitfiil* 

It  was  natural  that  having  been  in  some   sliglit 

MT  concemed  in  it,  this  matter,  foreign  as  it  was  to 

the  general  tenor  of  my  hnsj  life,  should  interest  me 

A  litüa    Though  I  viewed  it,  not  from  the  younger, 

bat  from  the  eider  side.    I  myself  never  knew  either 

g^er  or  mother;  they  died  when  I  was  a  child;  but 

I  think,  wbether  or  not  we  possess  it  in  youth,  we 

tu^y  come  to  my  time  of  life  without  having  a  streng 

instinctive  feeling  of  the  rights  of  parents  —  being 

worthy  parents.     Bights,  of  course  modified  in  their 

CiXtent  by  the  higher  claims  of  the  Father  of  all,  but 

j^ond  to  none  other;  except,  perhaps,  those  whicb 

He  has  Himself  made  superior  —  the  rights  of  hus- 

band  and  wife. 

I  feit,  when  I  came  to  consider  it,  ezceedingly 
sorry  that  Treheme  had  made  a  proposal  of  marriage 
without  Consulting  his  father.  But  it  was  no  concern 
of  mina  Even  his  '^taking  my  advice"  was,  he  knew 
well,  his  own  exaggeration  of  an  abstraet  remark 
which  I  could  not  but  make^  otherwise,  I  had  not 
ineddled  in  his  courting,  which,  in  my  opinion,  no 
third  party  has  a  right  to  do. 

So  I  washed  my  hands  of  the  whole  affair,  except 
consonting  to  Treheme^s  eamest  request  that  I  would 
go  with  him,  this  moming,  to  the  little  village  church 
of  which  the  young  lady^s  father  was  the  clergynum, 
and  be  introduced. 

^*A  tough  old  gentleman,  too;  as  sharp  as  a  needlo, 
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as  hard  as  a  roek,  —  Walking  into  bis  study,  yester-» 
day  moming,  was  no  joke,  I  assure  you.* 

'^But  70U  Said  he  had  consented?" 

'^Ah,  yes,  aU*s  right  That  is,  it  will  be  when  I 
kear  firom  tke  govemor." 

All  this  while,  by  a  corious  amatory  eccentricityj 
be  bad  never  mentioned  tbe  lady's  name.  Nor  bad  I 
asked,  becanse  I  knew  it  Also,  because  tbat  sumame, 
common  as  it  is,  is  still  extremely  painfiil  to  me,  eitber 
to  utter  or  to  bear. 

We  came  late  into  cbnrcb,  and  sat  by  tbe  door. 
It  was  a  pleasant  September  forenoon;  tbere  was  sun- 
sbine  witbin  and  sunsbine  outside,  far  away  across  tbe 
moors.  I  bad  never  been  to  tbis  yillage  .before;  it 
seemed  a  pretty  one,  and  tbe  cburcb  old  and  pic- 
turesqne.  Tbe  congregation  consisted  almost  entirely 
of  poor  people,  except  one  family,  wbicb  I  con- 
claded  to  be  tbe  clergyman^s.  He  was  in  tbe  reading^ 
desk. 

^^That's  ber  ^eitber,''  wbispered  Trebeme. 

''Ob,  indeedl"  Bnt  I  did  not  look  at  bim  for  a 
minnte  or  so-,  I  could  not  Sucb  moments  will  come, 
despite  of  reasoning,  belief,  conviction,  wben  I  see  a 
person  bearing  any  name  resembling  that  name. 

At  last  I  lifted  my  bead  to  observe  bim. 

A  calm,  bard,  regulär  face;  well-sbaped  features; 
bigb,  narrow  forebead,  aquiline  nose,  —  a  totally 
different  type  from  one  wbicb  I  so  well  remember  tbat 
any  accidental  likeness  tbereto  impresses  me  as  start- 
Imgly  and  vividly  as,  I  bave  beard,  men  of  tenacious, 


tetveat  memor;  will  bave  impresaed  oa  them,  througli 
Ufe,  aa  their  &vounte  type  of  beanty,  ths  conntanaDce 
of  their  firat  love. 

I  coiild  sit  down  now,  at  esae,  and  listen  to  tliU 
gentleman's  reading^  of  the  prayers.  His  reading  was 
what  roight  have  beea  expected  &om  his  face  —  clas- 
dcsl,  accnxate,  intelligent,  gentlemanly.  And  the  coii- 
gregation  Iiat»ned  with  respect,  as  to  a  clerer  exposi- 
tion  of  thinga  qnite  beyond  their  comprehension.  Ex.- 
cept  the  gabble-gabble  of  the  Sunday-school,  and  tlic 
clerk's  loud  "A-a-men!"  the  minister  had  the  Berrico 
enlJrely  to  himselE 

—  A  beaatifdl  service  —  as  I,  thongh  in  heart  n 
still,  most  avow.  Especially,  wben  heard 
jrd  it  —  at  sea,  in  hoapital,  at  the  camp. 
ip,  bnt  onrs  in  tbe  Crimea,  where,  aJl 
prayera,  gune  kept  boomiiig,  and  Bbells 
lometimes  within  a  short  distance  of  tho 
I  mind  of  one  Sunday,  little  more  than 
for  it  mnst  have  been  on  the  ninth  of 
heu  I  stopped  on  my  way  from  Balaklava 
tiear  semce  read  in  the  open  air,  oa  a 
waa  a  cloady  day,  I  remember;  below, 
long  drougbt,  stretched  the  Balaklava 
te,  grey  and  still,  rose  the  high  monntains 
side  of  the  Tchemaya;  wbile,  far  away 
towards  OUT  camp,  one  conld  joet  Irace 
ts  of  the  Highland  regimenta;  and  to  the 
y  tha  Col  de  Balaklava,  a  dnll,  perpetual 
clouds   of  smoke   hanging  in  the   air, 
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fihowed  where,  six  miles  o£P,  was  being  enaeted  the  fall 
of  SebastopoL 

—  Tbough  at  übe  time  we  did  not  know;  we,  this 
litde  congregation,  mustered  just  ontside  a  bospital 
tent,  wbere  I  remember,  not  a  stone's  tbrow  &om 
wbere  we,  tbe  living,  knelt,  lay  a  row  of  tbose  straigbt, 
still,  formless  forms,  tbe  more  awfiil  because,  irora 
familiarity,  tbey  bad  ceased  to  be  feit  as  sucb  —  each 
sewn  np  in  tbe  blanket,  its  onlj  coffin,  waiting  for 
bnrial  —  waiting  also,  we  believe  and  bope,  for  tbe 
resorrection  from  the  dead. 

What  a  sermon  our  cbaplain  migbt  bave  preacbed! 

what  words  I,  or  anj  man,  could  surely  baye  found  to 

say  at  sucb  at  time,  on  sucb  a  spot!    Yet  wbat  we  did 

bear,  were  tbe  merest  platitudes  —  so  utterly  trivial 

and  out  of  place,  tbat  I  do  not  now  recall  a  single  sen- 

tenca     Strange,  tbat  people  —  good  Cbristian  men, 

as  I  knew  tbat  man  to  be  —  sbould  go  on  droning 

out  "words,   words,    words,**   wben  bodies  and  souls 

perisb  in  tbousands  round  tbem;  or  Splitting  tbeological 

bairs  to  poor  fellows,  wbo,   except  in  an  oatb,  are 

Ignorant  even  of  tbe  Divine  Name,  —  or  tbunderin^ 

anathemas  at  tbem  for  going  down  to  tbe  pit  of  per- 

dition,  witbout  even  so  mucb  as  pointing  out  to  tbem 

tbe  brigbt  but  narrow  waj. 

I  was  sitting  tbus,  absorbed  in  tbe  beavy  tbougbts 
tbat  often  come  to  me  wben  tbus  quiet  in  cburcb, 
bearing  some  man,  wbo  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  tbe 
cborcb^s  teachers,  delivering  tbe  message  of  tbe  cburcb^s 
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Grcat  Head,  —  when  looking  np,  I  saw  tvo   eyes 
fixed  on  me. 

It  wu  oae  of  the  cleigjmiui's  three  dangliters;  tfae 
yoongeBt,  probsbly,  for  her  seat  was  in  the  most  an- 
comfortable  comer  of  the  pew.  —  Appareatly,  the 
eame  I  had  talked  with  at  Mrs.  Gr&aton's,  thongh  I 
was  not  siiTfl,  —  kdies  look  bo  different  in  their 
bonnete.  Her's  vaa  dose,  I  noticed,  aad  decently 
coTering  the  head,  not  dropping  off  od  her  shoolders 
like  those  I  aee  ladies  wearing,  which  will  aHsnrecily 
multjply  Ophthalmie  casea,  with  all  sorts  of  head  and 
face  complaints,  as  tUe  winter  winds  come  on.  Such 
exposure  must  be  rery  painM,   too,   these  bliu^ng 

i —     How  can  women  stand  the  tonnents  they 

[ergo  in  mattere  of  dresa?     If  I  had  any 
belonging  to  me  —  Fshawl  wbat  an  idle 

vo  eyes,  stoad&stly  inqniring,  with  a  touch 
in  in  them,  starÜed  me.  Alauy  a  pair  of 
lave  I  had  to  meet,  but  it  was  always  their 
>r  that  of  some  one  de&r  to  them,  wbich 
nxioua  to  leam:  they  never  aoaght  to  know 
me  or  mine.  Now,  theae  did. 
irvoualy  seoaitive  of  even  kindly  scrudny. 
f,  I  moved  BO  that  ono  of  the  pillara  cama 
aad  thoae  eyea.  Wheii  we  sbiod  up  to 
pt  them  Bteadily  apon  her  hymn-book,  nor 
tnder  agaia  daring  chnrch-time,  either  to- 
:  in  any  other  directiou. 
e  bein§  jiiet  oppoaite,  in  the  lin«  of  the 
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pulpit,  I  coold  not  belp  seeing  it  during  the  whole  of 
the  diseourse,  which  was,  as  I  expected,  classical, 
labonred,  elegant,  and  interesting,  —  after  the  pattem 
of  t]ie'pFeacIier*8  conntenance. 

His  danghter  is  not  like  him.  In  repose,  her  fea- 
tures  are  ordinarj;  nor  did  thej  for  one  moment  re- 
call  to  me  the  flashing,  youthful  face ,  füll  of  action 
and  energj,  which  had  amased  me  that  night  at  the 
Cedara.  Some  faces  catch  the  reflection  of  the  mo- 
ment so  vividlj,  that  you  never  see  them  twice  alike. 
Othors,  solidly  and  composedly  handsome  scarcely 
yaiy  at  all,  and  I  think  it  is  of  these  last  that  one 
would  soonest  wearj.  Irregulär  features  have  ge- 
nerally  most  character.  The  Yenus  di  Medici  would 
have  made  a  very'  stupid  fireside  companion,  nor  would 
I  venture  to  onter,  for  Oxford  honours,  a  son  who  had 
the  profile  of  the  Apollo  Belvidere. 

Treherne  is  evidently  of  a  differont  opinion.  He 
sat  beaming  out  admiration  upon  that  large,  fair, 
statuesque  woman,  who  had  tumed  so  that  her  pure 
Ghreek  profile  was  distinctly  visible  against  the  red 
cloth  of  the  high  pew.  She  might  have  known  what 
a  pretty  picture  she  was  making.  She  will  please  Sir 
William,  who  admires  beauty,  and  she  seems  refined 
enough,  even  for  Lady  Augnsta  Treherne.  I  thought 
to  myself ,  the  lad  might  have  gone  farther  and  fared 
worse.  Bis  marriage  was  sure  to  have  been  one  of 
pure  accident:  he  is  not  a  young  man  either  to  have 
bad  the  decision  to  choose,  or  the  firmness  to  win  and 
keep. 
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Service  euded,  be  asked  me  what  I  tliought  of  her, 
and  I  aaid  muck  u  I  have  written  bere.  He  ap- 
peared  satisfied. 

"Tou  must  Bt&j  and  be  introdaoed  to  the  femÜT: 
the  &ther  remains  ia  chtircb.  I  sliall  waik  home  with 
them.    Ah,  she  seea  ua." 

The  Lad  vas  all  eagemeas  and  excitement.  He 
mnst  be  conüderably  in  eameat 

"Not,  Doctor,  come,  nay,  pray  do* 

For  I  hesitated. 

Hesitatioa  vas  too  late,  bowavw:  tbe  introduction 
took  place':  Treheme  hnrried  it  orer;  thoagh  I  listened 
acutelj,  I  could  not  be  certtün  of  the  name.  It  seemed 
to  be,  as  I  already  believed,  Johnaoti. 

Treheme's  beant^  met  him,    all  Bmiles,    and  he 

marcbed  off  hy  her  aide  in  a  most  detennined  manner, 

»lin  »Irlaat  sister  foüowing  and  joiniag  the  pair,  doabtless 

deasuie  of  one,  or  botb.     Sbe,  wbom  I  did 

ber  seeing  before,  is  a  littU  aharp-speafeing 

ret^,   bnt  faded-Iooking,   with  veiy  black 

her  siater,  left  behind,  feil  in  with  me.  Wo 
[e  by  side  tbrough  tbe  churchyard,  and  inlo 
As  I  held  the  wicket  gate  open  for  her  to 
looked  np,  smiled,  and  said:  — 
)pOBe   yoa    do    not  remembcr  me,   Dr.  Vi- 

ed,   "Yes  I  did:"  that  she  waa  the  young 
"bated  aoldiers." 
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She  bliished  extremelj,  glanced  at  Treheme,  and 
Said,  not  wlthout  dignitj:  — 

'^It  wotüd  be  a  pity  to  remember  all  the  foolish 
tbings  I  bave  uttered,  especiallj  on  tbat  evening." 

^^I  was  not  aware  they  were  foolish;  the  impre»* 
sion  left  on  me  was  tbat  we  bad  bad  a  verj  pleasant 
conversation,  wbicb  induded  far  more  sensible  topics 
tban  are  nsnally  discossed  at  balls." 

"Ton  do  not  often  go  to  balls?" 

"No.*» 

"Do  70U  dislike  them?" 

"Not  always* 

"Do  yon  tbink  tbey  are  wrong?** 

I  smiled  at  ber  cross-questioning,  wbicb  bad  some- 
tbing  firesb  and  nnsopbisticated  aboat  it,  like  tbe  in- 
quifiitiveness  of  a  cbild. 

"Healljf  I  bave  never  very  deeply  considered  tbe 
question;  my  going,  or  not  going,  is  parely  a  matter 
of  individnal  eboice.  I  went  to  tbe  Cedars  tbat  nigbt 
becanse  Mrs.  Granton  was  so  kind  as  to  wisb  it,  and  I 
was  only  too  bappy  to  please  ber.  I  like  ber  ex- 
ircmely,  and  owe  ber  mucb.^ 

"Sbe  is  a  veiy  good  woman,*  was  tbe  eamest 
answer.  "And  Colin  bas  tbe  bindest  beart  in  tbe 
World." 

I  assented,  tbougb  amused  at  tbe  snperlatives  in 
wbicb  very  young  people  deligbt;  bnt,  in  tbis  case, 
not  so  &r  away  &om  trutb  as  ordinarily  bappens. 

"Yon  know  Colin  Qranton;  —  bave  you  seen  bim 
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lately  —  jesterday  I  mean?     Did  Captain  Trelierue 
see  him  yesterday?'» 

The  anxiety  with  which  the  question  was  put  re- 
mmded  me  of  something  Treherne  had  mentioned, 
which  implied  his  rivaliy  with  Granton;  perhaps  this 
kind-hearted  damsel  thought  there  wouldxbe  a  single- 
handed  combat  on  onr  parade-ground,  between  the  ac- 
cepted  and  rejected  swains.  I  allayed  her  fears  by 
observing,  that  to  my  certain  knowledge,  Mr.  Qrantou 
had  gone  up  to  London  on  Saturday  moming,  and 
would  not  retum  tili  Tuesday.  Then,  our  eyes  meet- 
ing,  we  both  looked  conscious;  but,  of  course,  neither 
the  yoong  lady  nor  myself  made  any  allusion  to  pre- 
sent  circumstances. 

I  Said,  generally,  that  Qranton  was  a  fine  young 
fellow,  not  over  sentimental,  nor  likely  to  feel  any- 
thing  very  deeply;  bat  gifted  with  great  good  sense, 
sufficient  to  make  an  admirable  country-squire,  and 
one  of  the  best  landlords  in  the  county,  if  only  he 
could  be  brought  to  feel  the  importance  of  his  posi> 
tion. 

"How  do  you  mean?" 

''His  responsibility,  as  a  man  of  fortune,  to  make 
the  most  of  his  wealth." 

"But  how?  —  what  is  there  for  him  to  do?" 

"Plenty,  if  ho  could  only  be  got  to  do  it." 

"Could  you  not  get  him  to  do  it?"  with  another 
lock  of  the  eager  eyes. 

"I?  — *  I    know    80    very    litde    of   the    young* 
man," 


**But  you  \iave  so  mucli 

everybody.     That  is,  Mrs.  Gri 

'kno^wn  ihe  Grantous  evcr  sincc 

From  lier  blush,  which  see 

Budden  aad  seiiBitive  as  a  chilc 

was  not  so  very  long  ago:  n 

about  "my  youngest  sister,"  ^ 

mifitaken  in  her  age. 

It  was  easier  to  talk  to  a  3 
by  herseif  in  a  ball-room,  th 
Walking  in  broad  daylight,  ac 
ladies,  who,  though  clergyn 
stylish  fashionables  as  ever  ii 
)  She  did  not,  I  must  confess; 
piain  one  of  the  family:  unn 
most  g^ess,  neglected.  Nor  ^ 
or  coquettishness  in  her  manne 
and  original,  was  quiet  even  t 
Pnrsuing  my  hobby  of  a 
Btadied  her  a  good  deal  darii 
sation,  of  which  there  were 
with  Treherne,  whom  I  heai 
and  talking  with  bis  usual  lig 
have  foand  me  uncommonly  S( 
Yet  it  was  pleasant  to  be 
one's  feet  dropping  softly  do^ 
leaves  into  the  dry,  sandy  m< 
ihis  neighbonrhood:  you  may 
for  miles,  across  moors  and  nn 
loiling  a  shoe.    Pleasant  to  8 
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the  boughs  of  tlie  trees,  and  Ijing  in  broad,  bright 
rifts  on  the  ground  here  and  there,  vherever  ihere 
was  an  opening  in  tbe  dense  green  tops  of  those  fine 
.Scotch  .firSf  tbe  like  of  wbicb  I  bave  never  bebeld  out 
of  my  own  countiy,  nor  tbere  since  I  was  qoite  a  boy. 
Also,  tbe  absence  of  otber  forest  trees,  the  bigb  eleva- 
tion,  the  wide  Spaces  of  moorland,  and  the  sandj  soil, 
give  to  the  atmosphere  here  a  rarity  and  freshness 
which  exhilarates,  mentally  and  bodily,  in  no  small 
degree. 

I  thank  Grod  I  have  never  lost  my  love  of  näture; 
never  ceased  to  feel  an  almost  boyish  thnll  of  delight 
in  the  mere  sunshine  and  fresh  air. 

For  miles  I  conld  have  walked  on,  thns  luxuria* 
ting,  without  wishing  to  disturb  my  enjoyment  by  a 
Word,  but  it  was  necessary  to  converse  a  little,  so  I 
made  the  valuable  and  original  remark  **that  tliis 
neighbourhood  would  be  very  pretty  in  the  spring.'* 

My  oompanion  replied  with  ä  vivadty  of  indigna- 
tion  most  unlike  a  grown  young  lady,  and  exceedingly 
like  a  child:  — 

"Pretty?  It  is  beautiMI  You  never  can  have  seen 
it,  I  am  sure.** 

I  Said,  "My  regiment  did  not  come  home  tili  May: 
I  had  spent  this  spring  in  the  Crimea.** 

"Ah!  the  spring  flowers  there,  I  have  heard,  are 
remarkably  beautifiil,  muoh  more  so  than  ours«" 

"  Yes;*  and  as  she  seemed  fond  of  flow6rs,  I  told 
her  of  the  great  abundance  which  in  the  peacefiil 
ispring  that  followed  the  war,  we  had  noticed,  carpet* 
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ing  with  a  masa  of  colour  those  dreary  plains;  the 
large  Cximeaa  8now*drops,  the  jonqidls,  and  blue 
hyacinths,  growing  in  myriads,  about  Balaklava  and 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tchernaja;  while  on  eveiy  rocky 
dingloi  and  dipping  into  eveiy  tiny  hrook,  hung 
bushes  of  the  delicate  yellow  Jasmine. 

^'How  lovelj!  Bat  I  wonld  not  exchange  England 
for  it  You  should  see  how  the  primroses  grew  all 
along  that  bank,  and  a  litde  beyond,  outside  the 
wood,  10  a  hedge  aide,  which  will  be  one  mass  of 
blue-bellH.'* 

^I  ghall'  look  for  them.  I  have  often  fonnd  blue- 
bells  tili  the  end  of  October." 

^^Nonsensel"  What  a  laugh  it  was,  with  such  a 
merry  ring.  "I  beg  your  pardon,  Doctor  Urquhart, 
but,  really,  blue-beUs  in  Octoberl  Who  ever  heard  of 
such  a  thing?" 

''I  assure  you  I  have  fonnd  them  myself,  in  shel- 
tered  places,  both  the  larger  and  smaller  species;  the 
one  that  grows  from  a  single  stem,  and  that  which 
prodnces  two  or  three  bells  from  the  same  stalk  —  the 
campanula  —  shall  I  give  yon  its  botanical  name?* 

"Oh,  I  know  what  you  mean  —  hare-belV 

"Blue-bell;  the  real  blue-bell  of  Scotland.  What 
you  call  blue-bells  are  wild  hyacinths." 

She  shook  her  head  with  a  pretty  persistence. 

"KOf  no;  I  have  alwayg  called  them  blue-belis, 
and  I  alwaya  ahalL  Many  a  scolding  have  I  got 
aboot  ihem  when  I  used,  on  cold  March  days,  to  steal 
a  büket  and  a  kitchen  hnife,  to  dig  them  up  befoTQ 

Ä  lifa  fpr  a  Lif$,  /.  6 
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the  btida  weis  formed,  so  aa  to  tiaiiajtlAat  tbem  safely 
ia  drae  to  flower  in  my  gardea.  ÜRny'B  tbe  knife  I 
broke  orex  tbat  vain  qaeet.  Do  you  know  bow  diffi- 
colt  it  13  to  get  at  the  bulb  of  a  blne-bdlP* 

"Wild  hyaeinth,  if  you  please." 

"A  blue-bell,"  she  laugblngly  persisted.     "I  bava 

BOmetJmes  picked  out  &  fine  one,  growiog  in  some  easy 

soft  mould,  and  nndermiued  bim,  and  ^orked  round 

bim,  ten  inches  deep,  fancyjng  I  bad  got  to  the  root 

of  bim  at  last,   vbeu  BÜp  went  tbe  knife;  and  all  was 

over.     Many  a  time  I  have  sat  with  tho  cut-off  stalk 

in  my  band,  the  long,  white,  Elender  stalk,  ending  i|i 

two  delicate  green  leavea,  with  a  tiny  bud  between  — 

;  and  actually  cried,  not  only  Tor  vexatioii 

lour,  bat  becanse  it  seemed  such  a  pity  to 

yed   wbat   one   never    could    make    alivo 

that,  looking  ligbt  into  my  face  witb  bcr 

iS. 

1,  &om  her  habit  of  apeaking  exactiy  aa 
and  wbetber  tmia  her  solitary  country 
ler  innate  eimplicity  of  cbaracter ,  tbinking 
ore  natnrally  and  originHlly  than  most 
i'donbtless,  oäen  Gay  tbings  like  these. 
.  ODce  or  twice  this  moming  bad  flitted 
oind,  wbetber  it  wonld  not  be  betler  for 
throagb  my  hennit  wayB,  and  allow  my- 
oocadonal  riaits  among  liappy  hoaseholda, 
bnal  Eociety  of  good  and  cnltiTated  womett; 
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now  it  altogether  yanished.  It  would  be  a  tiung  im- 
possible. 

This  young  lady  must  have  veiy  quick  perceptions, 
and  an  accurate  memory  of  trivial  things,  for,  scarcely 
had  slie  nttered  the  laist  words,  when  all  her  face  was 
dyBd  critnsron  and  red,  as  if  she  thougbt  sbe  bad  bnrt 
or  offended  nie.  I  judged  it  bedt  to  answer  her 
thoughts  out  piain. 

"I  agree  With  you  that  to  kiU  wantonly  even  a 
flower  is  an  ötü  deed.  But  you  need  not  have  minded 
saying  that  to  me,  eren  after  cur  argument  at  the 
Cedars.  I  am  not  in  your  sense  a  soldier  —  a  pro- 
fessed  man-slayer,  my  vocation  is  rather  the  other 
way.  Yet  even  for  the  former  I  could  find  arguments 
of  defence.'' 

"You  mean,  there  are  higher  things  than  mere 
Hfe,  and  greater  crimes  than  taking  it  away?  So  I 
have  been  thinking  myself ,  lately,  You  set  me  think- 
ing,  for  the  which  I  am  glad  to  own  myself  your 
debtor." 

I  had  not  a  word  of  answer  to  this  acknowledg- 
ment,  at  once  frank  and  dignified.    'She  went  on:  — 

"KI  Said  foolish  or  rüde  things  that  night,  you 
must  remember  how  apt  one  is  to  jndge  from  personal 
experience,  and  I  have  never  seen  any  fair  specimen 
of  the  army.'  Except,"  and  her  mann^  prevented  all 
questioning  of  what  duty  devated  into  a  truth,  —  "ex- 
cept,  of  coujrse,  Captain  Treheme." 

He  caught  bis  name. 

"Eh,  good  people.     Saying  nothing  bad  of  me,  I 

6* 
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hope?  Anjliow,  I  leave  my  cliaracter  in  the  hands  of 
my  friend  Urquhart  He  rates  me  sotmdlj  to  my  face, 
which  is  the  best  proof  of  bis  not  speaking  ill  of  me 
behind  my  back" 

*^So  that  is  Doctor  Urqubart^s  idea  of  Mendsbip! 
bitter  ontside,  and  sweet  at  the  coro.  Wbat  does  he 
make  of  love,  pray?  All  sweet  and  no  bitter?" 

"Or  all  bitter  and  no  sweet." 

These  Speeches  came  from  the  two  other  sisters, 
the  latter  from  the  eldest;  their  fiippancy  needed  no 
reply,  and  I  gave  none.  The  second  sister  was  silent: 
which,  I  thought,  shewed  better  taste,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. 

For  a  few  minutes  longer  we  sauntered  on,  leaving 
the  wood  and  passing  into  the  sunshine,  which  feit 
soft  and  warm  as  spring.  Then  there  happened,  I 
liave  been  slow  in  Coming  to  it,  one  oC  those  accidents, 
—  trivial  to  all  but  me,  which,  whenever  occuning, 
seem  to  dash  the  peaceful  present  out  of  my  grasp, 
and,  throw  me  back  years  —  years,  to  the  time  when 
I  had  neither  present  nor  future,  bat  dragged  on  life, 
I  scarcely  know  how,  with  every  faculty  tightly  bound 
up  in  an  inexorable,  intolerable  past 

She  was  carrying  her  prayer-book,  or  Bible  I  think 
it  was,  thongh  English  people  oftener  carry  to  churcU 
prayer-books  than  Bibles,  and  seem  to  reverence  them 
quite  as  mach,  or  more.  I  had  noticed  it,  as  being 
not  one  of  those  velvet  things  with  gilt  crosses  that 
ladies  delight  in,  bat  plain-bound,  with  slightly  soiled 
i^AcTM.  as  if  with  continaal  use.    Fassing  throogh  i^ 
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gaie,  sfae  dropped  it:  I  stooped  to  pick  it  up,  and 
thore,  on  the  fly-leaf,  I  saw  written:  — 

"Theodora  Johnston.''  —  JohnstonJ* 

Let  ine  consider  what  followed,  for  mj  memory  is 
not  clear. 

I  believe,  I  walked  with  her  to  her  own  door,  tbat 
tbere  was  a  gathering  and  talking,  which  ended  in 
Treheme's  entering  with  the  ladies,  promising  to  over- 
take  me  before  I  reached  the  camp.  That  tbe  gate 
closed  npon  them,  and  I  heard  their  livelj  voices  in- 
side  the  garden  wall  while  I  walked  rapidly  down  the 
road  and  back  into  the  fir-wood.  That  gaining  its 
ßhadow  and  shelter  I  sat  down  on  a  felled  tree,  to  col- 
lect myself. 

Johnson  her  name  is  not,  but  Johnston.  Spelt 
precisely  the  same  as  I  remember  noticing  on  his 
handkerchief,  Johnston,  withont  the  final  e, 

Yet,  granting  that  identity,  it  is  still  a  not  un- 
common  name-,  there  are  whole  families,'  whole  clans 
of  Johnstons  along  the  Scottish  border,  and  plenty  of 
English  Johnstons  and  Johnstones  likewise. 

Am  I  fighting  with  shadows,  and  torturing  myself 
in  vain?    Ood  grant  it! 

Still,  after  this  discovery,  it  is  yitally  necessary  to 
leam  more.  I  have  sat  np  tiU  midnight,  waiting 
Treheme's  retom.  He  did  not  overtake  me  —  I  never 
expected  he  would — or  desired  it.  I  came  back,  when 
I  did  come  back,  another  way.  His  hnt,  next  to  mine, 
18  still  silent, 

So  is  the  whole  camp  at  this  honr.    Be&esbing 
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myself  a  few  minutes  since  by  standing  bare-headed  at 
my  hut-door,  I  saw  notliing  bat  the  stars  overbead, 
and  the  long  lines  of  lamps  below;  heard  notbing  bat 
the  sigb  of  tbe  moorland  wind,  and  tho  traoip  of  the 
sentries  reUeving  gaard. 

I  moat  wait  a  litde  longer;  to  sleep  woold  be  im- 
possible  tili  I  have  tned  to  find  out  as  mach  9»  I  can. 

What  if  it  shoold  be  thai  —  the  worst?  whicb 
might  inevitably  produce  —  or  leave  me  no  reason 
longer  to  defer  — ^  the  end? 

Here  it  seemed  as  if  Tnth  long  pondering  my  &- 
oulties  became  torpid.  I  feil  into  a  sort  of  dream; 
which,  being  broken  by  a  face  looking  in  at  xae  throngh 
the  window,  a  sickness  of  perfeotly  childish^  terror 
came  over  me.  For  an  instant  only  —  and  then  I  had 
put  away  my  imting-materiak  aad  unbolted  the  door. 

Treheme  came  in ,  laaghing  violently.  '^  Why« 
Doctor,  did  you  take  me  for  a  ghost?** 

*^You  might  have  been.  You  know  what  happ^ned 
last  week  to  those  poor  yoong  fellowa  eoming  home 
from  a  dinaäer>party  in  a  dogcart" 

'^By  George  I  doT  The  thought  of  this  aecideut, 
which  had  greatly  shocked  the  whole  camp>  sobered 
liim  at  onee.  ''To  be  knodked  over  in  aotion  i^  ene 
thing;  bat  to  die  with  oneV  head  ander  a  earriage- 
wheel  •— »  ugh!  --«•  Doctor)  did  ye  really  thixik  some- 
thing  of  &e  sort  had  befeUen  me?  Thank  yon;  I  had 
no  idea  you  cared  so  mach  for  a  haram-searmn  feUov 
like  me.* 
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He  conM  not  be  left  believing  an  untnith;  so  I 
Said,  mj  starüed  looks  were  not  on  bis  account;  tbe 
fact  was,  I  bad  been  writing  oloselj  for  some  bours, 
and  was  nervons  — *  ratber. 

Tbe  notion  of  my  baving  "nerves,"  afibrded  bim 
considerable  amusement  '^But  tbat  is  just  wbat  Dora 
peni^ed  —  good  sort  of  Creatore,  isn^t  sbe?  tbe  one 
you  walked  witb  firatti  cburck  I  told  ber  you  were  as 
streng  as  iron  and  as  bard  as  a  rock,  and  sbe  said  sbe 
didn't  believe  it;  tbat  yoors  was  one  of  tbe  most  sen'^ 
sitive  £äces  sbe  bad  ever  seen." 

"I  am  very  mucb  obHged  to  Miss  Tbeodora  —  I 
really  was  not  aware  of  it  myself.*' 

'^^Nor  I  eitber,  faatb!  but  women  are  so  sbarp- 
sigbted.  Ab,  Doctor,  you  don^t  balf  know  tbeir 
«rays." 

I  conchided  be  bad  stayed  at  Sockmount;  bad  be 
spent  a  pleasant  day? 

^^Fleasant?  ecstatic.  Now,  acknowledge  **-  isn't 
sbe  a  glorions  girl?  Sucb  a  moutb  — ^  sucb  an  eye — 
sucb  an  arm!  Altogetber  a  magnificent  creatnre.  Don^t 
you  tbink  so?    Speak  out,  I  sban't  be  jealous.^ 

I  said,  witb  trutb,  sbe  was  an  extremely  bandsome 
young  woman. 

*^^Handsome?  Divine.  But  sbe^s  as  lofty  as  a  queen 
—  won't  allow  any  nonsense  —  I  didn't  get  a  kiss  tbe 
wbole  day.  Sbe  will  bave  it  we  are  not  even  engaged 
tili  I  bear  firom  tbe  govemor;  and  I  can^t  get  a  letter 
tili  Tuesday,  at  soonest  Doctor,  it's  maddening.  If 
all  is  not  settled  in  a  week,  and  tbat  angel  mine  witbin 
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six  more  *—  as  slie  says  ehe  will  be,  parents  con- 
senting  —  I  do  beüeve  it  will  drive  me  mad»" 

**Haviiig  her,  or  losing?" 

^^Either.    She  puts  me  nearly  out  of  my  senses.* 

'^Sit  down  then,  and  put  jourself  into  them  agaio. 
For  a  few  minutes,  at  least" 

For  I  perceived  the  young  feUow  was  warm  with 
something  besides  love.  He  bad  been  solacing  bimself 
with  wine  and  eigars  in  the  mess-room.  Intemperance 
was  not  one  of  bis  failings,  nor  was  he  more  than  a 
litüe  excited  now;  not  by  any  means  what  men  con- 
sider  ^'overtaken,"  or,  to  ose  the  honester  and  nglier 
Word,  "dnink."  Yet,  as  he  stood  there,  loUing  against 
the  door,  with  bot  cheeks  and  watery  eyes,  talking 
and  langhing  louder  than  nsnal,  and  di£^sing  an  at- 
mosphere  both  nicotian  and  alcoholic,  I  thonght  it  was 
as  well  on  the  whole  that  bis  divinity  did  not  see  her 
too  human  yoimg  adorer.  I  have  often  pitied  women, 
mothers,  wives,  sisters.  If  they  conld  see  some  of  os 
men  as  we  often  see  one  anotherl 

Treheme  talked  raptnrously  of  the  family  at  Rock- 
motmt  — *  the  father  and  the  three  young  ladies. 

I  asked  if  there  were  no  mother. 

"No.  Died,  I  bolieve,  when  my  Lisabel  was  a 
baby.  Lisabel;  isn*t  it  a  pretty  name?  Lisabel  'Tro- 
heme,  better  ,still  —  beats  Lisabel  Johnston  hollow.^ 

This  seemed  an  opportunity  for  questions,  whicb 
must  be  put;  safer  put  them  now,  than  when  Treheme 
was  in  a  soberer  and  more  observant  mood. 

"Johnston  is  a  Border  name.    Are  they  Scotcb?" 
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"Not  to  mj  knowledge  ■—  I  never  inquired.  Will, 
if  jou  wish,  doctor.  You  canny  Scots  always  hang 
together,  hal  hal  —  but  I  say,  did  70U  ever  ^ee  three 
nicer  girls?  Shouldn^  you  like  one  of  them  for  jour- 
self?* 

// 

"Thank  you  —  I  am  not  a  marrying  man;  but  you 
will  find  them  a  pleasant  family,  apparently.  Are 
there  any  more  sisters?^* 

*'No!  —  quite  enough,  too." 

"Nor  broAers?" 

"Not  the  ghost  of  onel" 

"Perhaps  ,**  —  was  it  I ,  or  some  mocking  imp 
speaking  through  my  lips  —  "perhaps  only  the  ghost 
of  one.    None  now  living,  probaMy?** 

"Nene  at  all  that  I  ever  heard  of.  So  much  the 
better;  I  shall  have  her  more  to  myself.  Heigho!  ifs 
an  age  tili  Tuesday.^ 

"You'd  better  go  to  your  bed,  and  shorten  the 
time,  by  ten  hours.** 

"So  I  will.  Night,  night,  old  fellow  —  as  they 
teach  little  brats  to  say,  on  disappearing  from  dessert. 
Ton  my  lifo,  I  see  myself  the  venerated  head  of  a 
honsehold,  and  piUar  of  the  State  ah*eady.  .  Youll  be 
quite  proud  of  my  exceeding  respectability." 

He  put  his  head  in  again,  two  minutes  after,  with 
a  nod  and  a  wink. 

"I  say,  think  better  of  it  Try  for  Miss  Dora  — 
the  second.    Charteris  one,  me  the  other,  and  you  thQ 
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tliird.  Wliat  a  jpUy  lot  of  brothers-in-law.  Do  thiuk 
better  of  it." 

"Hold  your  iongne,  and  go  to  your  bed." 

It  was  not  possible  to  go  to  mine,  tili  I  had  ar» 
ranged  my  thougbts. 

What  he  stated  must  be  correct  If  otberwise,  it 
is  nezt  to  impossible  tbat,  in  bis  position  of  indmacy, 
be  sbould  not  bave  beard  it  Families  do  not,  I  smp- 
pose,  so  easily  forget  one  wbo  is  lost.  Tbere  musi 
bave  been  only  those  tbree  daugbters. 

I  may  lay  me  down  in  peace.  Tbon  wbo  seest 
not  as  man  sees,  wilt  Tbou  make  it  peace,  even 
for  me? 
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CHAPTER  VL 

Her  Story. 

"GoiHB  to  ho  married  ?  gono  to  swear  a  peace? 
Sball  Lewis  havo  Blanche,  and  Blanche  these  provincci?^* 

Whicli  meaas,  ^^shall  Trebeme  have  Lisa,  and 
Liaa  Treheme  Court?" 

Yes,  it  is  to  be:  I  snppose  k  mnst  be.  Tbougb  not 
literally  '*gone  to  be  married/  they  are  certainly 
'*  going." 

For  seven  days  tbe  balance  hung  doubtfnl.  I  do 
not  know  exacdy  wbat  torned  tbe  scale;  sometimes  a 
strong  sospicion  strikes  me  tbat  it  was  Doctor  Ur- 
qnbart;  bnt  I  bave  given  up  cogitating  on  tbe  subject 
Wbere  one  is  utterly  powerless  —  a  mere  iota  in  a 
bonse  —  wben ,  wbatever  one  migbt  desire ,  one's 
opinion  baa  not  a  straw^s  weigbt  with  anybody,  wbat 
is  tbe  good  efvexing  one^s  seif  in  vain' 

I  sball  content  myself  witb  giving  a  straigbt-for- 
ward,  duccinct  acoonnt  of  tbe  week;  tbis  week  wbicb, 
I  cannot  deny,  bas  made  a  vital  dilfercnce  in  onr 
family.  Tbongb  oatwardly  all  went  on  as  usual  — 
oor  q«iet,  monotonous  life,  unbroken  by  a  Single 
^^event,''  —  breakfast,  dinner,  tea,  and  sleep  cOnung 
round  in  oxämsay  rotation;  still  tbe  cbange  is  made. 
Wbat  a  loiDg  time  it  seems  since  Sunday  week. 

Tbat  day,  after  tbe  tumnlt  of  Saturday,  wben  I 
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fairly  sliut  myself  up  to  escape  out  of  the  way,  of 
both  suitors,  the  Coming  and  the  going  one,  —  soro 
that  neither  of  my  sisters  would  particularly  want  me 

—  that  Sunday  was  not  a  happy  one.  The  only 
pleasant  bit  in  it  was  the  walk  home  fi*om  church; 
when,  Penelope  monnting  gnard  o\^er  the  lovers,  I 
thought  it  no  more  than  right  to  be  civil  to  Dr. 
Urquhart  In  so  doing,  I  resolutely  smothered  down 
mj  annoyance  at  their  joining  us,  and  at  the  young 
gentleman's  taking  so  mnch  npon  himself  already, 
forsooth:  lest  Captain  Treheme*s  friend  shoald  discover 
that  I  was  not  in  the  most  amiable  mood  possible  with 
regard  to  this  marriage.  And  in  so  valorously  "putting 
myself  into  my  pocket,"  —  the  bad  seif  which  had 
been  nppermost  all  day  —  somehow  it  slipped  away 
as  my  pin-cushions  and  pencil-cases  are  w'ont  to  do  — 
slid  down  to  the  earth  and  vänished. 

I  enjoyed  the  walk.  I  like  talking  to  Dr.  Urquhart, 
for  he  seems  honest.  He  makes  one  feel  as  if  therc 
were  some  solid  good  somewhere  in  the  world,  if  only 
one  could  find  it;  instead  of  wandering  among  mere 
shams  of  it,  pretences  of  heroism,  simulations  of  virtue, 
selfish  abortions  of  benevolence.  It  seems  to  me,  at 
times,  as  if  this  present  world  were  not  unlike  that 
place  in  Hades,  —  is  it  Dante^s  or  VirgiFs  making? 

—  where  trees,  beasts,  ghosts,  and  all,  are  equally 
shadöwy  and  unsubstantiaL  That  Sunday  moming, 
which  happened  to  be  a  specially  lovely  one,  was  one 
of  the  few  days  lately,  when  things  about  me  havo 
seeiped    tangible   and  real.     lucludin^   myself,   wh.o 
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not  seldom  appear  to  znyself  as  the  biggest  sham 
ofalL 

Dr.  Urquhart  left  us  at  the  gate:  wotdd  not  cotne 
in,  though  Peuelope  invited  bim.  Indeed,  he  went 
away  rather  abruptlj;  I  should  say,  rudely,  —  but 
tliat  he  is  not  the  Bort  of  man  to  be  easilj  suspected 
of  disconrtesj.  Captain  Treheme  dedared  bis  seces- 
sion  was  not  surprising,  as  he  has  a  perfect  horror  of 
ladies'  society.  In  wMch  case,  why  did  he  not  avoid 
mine?  I  am  sure  he  need  not  have  had  it  unless  he 
chose:  nor  did  he  behave  as  if  in  a  State  of  great 
martyrdom.  Also,  a  lover  of  flowers  is  not  likelj  to 
be  a  woman-hater,  or  a  bad  man,  either:  and  those 
must  be  bad  men  who  have  an  nnqnalified  *^  horror**  of 
women.  I  shall  take  the  liberiy,  imtil  fdrther  evidence, 
ofdoubting  Captain  Treheme  —  no  novelty!  The 
difi&ctdty  is  to  find  anj  man  in  whom  you  can  beüeve. 

We  spent  Sonday  afltemoon  chiefly  in  the  gaxden, 
Lisabel  and  her  lover  strolling  about  together,  as 
Penelope  and  Francis  nsed  to  do. 

Penelope.  sat  with  me  some  time,  on  the  terrace 
before  the  drawing-room  Windows;  then  bidding  me 
Btay  where  I  was,  and  keep  a  look-out  after  those  two, 
lest  they  shonld  get  too  sentimental,  she  went  indoors, 
and  I  saw  her  afterwards,  through  the  parloor-window, 
vriting  —  probably  one  of  those  long  letters  which 
Francis  gets  every  Monday  moming.  What  on  earth 
c&n  she  find  to  say? 

The  lectare  against  sentimentalism  was  needleas. 
Nothing  of  that  in  Lisabel.    Her  courtship  will  be  of 
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the  most  matter-of-faet  kind.  Every  time  they  passed 
me,  she  was  talking  or  laugliing.  Not  a  soft  or  serious 
look  lias  tbere  been  on  ker  fa6e  since  Ftiday  nigkt; 
or,  rather,  Satarday  moming,  i^henk  mf  ^öhbittg  made 
her  shed  a  few  tears.  Ske  did  not  aftetwards,  — •  not 
even  when  ske  told  wbat  kas  occurred  tö  papa  and 
Penelope. 

Penelope  bore  it  well  —  if  tkere  was  aiiytkhig  to 
bear,  and  perkaps  tkere  was  —  to  ker.  It  migkt  be 
trying  to  kave  ker  yoimgest  sister  miirried  fiifst,  and 
to  a  young  man,  but  for  wkom  Francis  would  kimself 
long  agp  kave  been  in  a  positiön  to  many.  He  told 
US,  on  Saturday,  tke  wkole  story;  kow,  a&a  boy,  ke 
was  meant  for  bis  uncle's  keir,  but  late  in  life  Sir 
William  married.  Tkere  was  a  coldness  afterwards, 
tili  Mirs.  Ckarteris  died,  wken  ker  brotker  got  Francis 
tkis  Government  Situation,  &om  wkick  we  koped  so 
muck,  but  wkick  still  continues,  ke  says,  "a  mere 
pittance."  It  is  certainly  ratker  kard  for  Francis.  He 
kad  a  long  talk  witk  papa,  before  ke  left,  ending,  as 
usual,  in  notbing. 

After  ke  went  away,  Penelope  did  not  appear  tili 
tea-time,  and  was  ^'as  cross  as  two  sticks,**  to  use  a 
ckildisk  expression,  aU  evening.  If  tkese  are  lover^s 
Visits,  I  keartily  wisk  Francis  would  keep  away. 

Ske  was  not  in  muck  better  kumour  on  Sunday, 
especially  wken,  coming  kastily  into  tke  parlour  witk 
a  message  &om  Lisabel,  I  gave  ker  a  Start  —  for  ske 
was  sitting,  not  wiiting,  but  leaning  over  ker  desk, 
witk  ker  fingers  pressed  upon  her  eyes.     It  starüed 
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me,  tao»  to  see  h^r;  we  have  grown  so  used  to  this 
affair,  and  Penelope  is  so  sbarp-tempered,  that  we 
aever  seem  io  saspect  her  of  feeling  anytiling.  I  was 
foolish  enoagh  to  apologise  for  intermptmg,  and  to 
attempt  to  kiss  ber,  which  irritated  her  so  that  we  had 
ahnest  a  quarrel.  I  lefk  the  room,  put  on  mj  bonuet, 
and  went  off  to  evemng-chiirch  —  God  forgive  mel 
for  no  better  porpose  than  to  get  rid  of  home. 

I  wonder,  do  ßistors  ever  loVe  öne  another?  Not 
after  oor  fashion,  out  of  mere  habit  and  long  familiarily, 
also  a  certain  pride,  which,  however  we  differ  among 
ouTselves,  would  make  us,  I  believe,  defend  one 
another  warmly  against  strangers  —  but  out  of 
voluntary  sympathy  and  affection.  Do  families  ever 
live  in  open-hearted  union,  feeling  that  blood  is  blood^ 
closer  than  acquaintance,  friendship,  or  any  tie  in  the 
World,  except  marriage?  That  is,  it  ought  to  be. 
Perhaps  it  may  so  happen,  once  in  a  Century,  as  true 
love  does,  or  there  would  not  be  so  much  romancing 
about  boüi. 

Thus  I  meditated,  as,  rather  sick  and  sorry  at 
heart,  I  retumed  from  church,  tramping  through  the 
dark  lanes  after  papa,  who  marched  ahead,  crunching 
the  sand  and  dead  leaves  in  bis  usual  solid,  solitary 
way,  now  and  then  calling  out  to  me:  — • 

'^Eeep  cloae  behind  me,  What  a  pity  you  came 
to  chnrch  to-night^ 

It  was  foolish,  but  T  think  I  could  have  cried. 

A£  home,  we  found  my  dsters  waiting  tea.   Captaiu 
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Trelieme  was  gono.     TLey  never  mentioned  to  papa 
that  he  had  been  at  Bockmount  to-^ay. 

On  Mondaj,  he  did  not  make  his  appearance.  I 
asked  Lisabel  if  she  had  expected  him? 

*^What  for?  I  don't  wish  the  joung  man  to  be 
aiwäjs  tied  to  my  apron-strings.** 

"£!ut  he  might  natorallj  want  to  see  you/* 

"Let  him  want  then.  My  dear  little  simpleton,  it 
will  do  him  good«  The  less  he  has  me,  the  more  he 
will  value  me." 

I  observed  that  that  was  an  odd  doctrine  with 
which  to  begin  married  Ufe,  but  she  laughed  at  me, 
and  sald  the  cases  were  altogether  different 

NeverthelesSy  when  Tnesday  also  passed,  and  no 
word  from  her  adorer,  Lisabel  looked  a  litüe  less  easy. 
Not  nnhappy,  our  Lis  was  never  seen  nnhappy,  since 
she  was  bom,  but  just  a  little  what  we  women  call 
'^fidgety;*  a  State  of  mind,  the  resolt  of  which 
generaUy  affects  other  people  rather  than  onrselves. 
In  Short,  the  mood  for  which,  as  children,  we  are 
whipped  and  sent  to  bed  as  ^'naughtyj"  as  yoong 
women,  petted,  and  pitied  for  '4ow  spirits;"  as  elderly 
people,  humoured  on  account  of  '^nerves." 

On  Wednesday  moming  when  the  post  came  and 
bronght  no  letter,  Lisabel  declared  she  would  stay 
indoors  no  longer,  but  would  go  out  for  a  drive. 

^'To  ihe  camp,  as  usual?"  said  Penelope. 

Idsa  laughed,  and  ptotested  she  should  drire  where- 
ever  she  liked. 

**  Girls,  will  you  come  or  not?" 
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Penelope  declined,  shortly.  I  said,  I  would  «go 
anywhere  except  to  the  camp,  which  I  thought  deci- 
dedly  objeotionable  unter  the  circmnstances. 

**Dora,  don^t  be  silly.  But  do  just  as  jou  like. 
I  can  call  at  the  Cedars  for  Miss  Emery.** 

"And  CoHn  too,  who  will  be  exceedinglj  happy  to 
go  with  you,"  suggested  Penelope. 

But  the  sneer  was  wasted.  Lisabel  laughed  again, 
fimoothed  her  coUar  at  the  glass,  and  left  the  parlour, 
lookiog  as  contented  as  ever. 

£re  she  went  out,  radiant  in  her  new  hat  and 
feathers,  her  blue  cloth  jacket,  and  her  dainty  little 
driving-gloves  (won  in  a  bet  with  Captain  Treherne), 
she  put  her  head  in  at  my  door,  where  I  was  working 
at  German,  and  trying  to  forget  all  these  foUies  and 
annoyances. 

"Yonll  not  go,  then?" 

I  shook  my  head,  and  asked  when  she  intended  to 
be  back? 

"Frobably  at  lunch:  or  I  may  stay  dinner  at  the 
Cedars.     Just  as  it  happens.     Good  bye." 

"Lisabel,"  I  cried,  catching  her  by  the  Shoulders, 
"what  are  you  going  to  do?" 

"I  told  you.  Oh,  take  care  of  my  feathorl  I  shall 
drive  over  to  the  Cedars." 

"Any  further?    Tu  the  Camp?" 

"It  depends  entirely  upon  circumstances." 

"Snppose  you  should  meet  him?" 

"Captain  Treherne?  I  shall  bow  politely,  and 
drive  on." 

i  Ufa  for  a  Life,  L  7 
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"And  what  if  he  comes  liere  in  yonr  absence?" 

"My  compliments  and  regrets  tbat  tinavoidable 
engagements  deprived  me  of  the  pleasure  of  seemg 
bim." 

"Lisabel,  I  don^t  believe  you  bave  a  bit  of  heiurt 
in  you." 

"Ob,  yes,  I  bave;  quite  as  znucb  as  is  convenient" 

Mine  was  füll,  and  sbe  saw  it.  Sbe  patted  me  on 
tbe  sboulder  good-naturedly. 

"If  tbere  ever  was  a  dear  little  dolt,  its  name  is 
Tbeodora  Jobnston.  Wby,  cbild,  at  tbe  worst,  wbat 
barm  am  I  doing?  Merdy  sbowing  a  young  fellow, 
wbo,  I  must  say,  is  bebaving  ratber  badly,  tbat  I  am 
not  breaking  my  beart  about  bim,  nor  mean  to  do  it.** 

"But  I  tbougbt  you  liked  bim?" 

"So  I  do;  but  not  in  your  sentimental  sort  of  way. 
I  am  a  practical  person.  I  told  bim,  exacüy  as  papa 
told  bim,  tbat  if  be  came  witb  bis  fatber^s  consent,  I 
would  be  engaged  to  bim  at  once,  and  marry  bim  as 
soon  as  be  liked.  Otberwise,  let  bim  go!  Tbafs  alL 
Don^t  &et,  cbild,  I  am  qnite  able  to  take  care  of  my- 
seif.". 

Truly,  sbe  was!  But  I  tbougbt,  if  I  were  a  man, 
I  ccrtainly  sbould  not  trouble  myself  to  go  crazy  afler 
a  woman,  —  if  men  ever  do  sucb  a  tbing. 

Scarcely  was  my  sister  gone,  tban  I  bad  tbe  op- 
portunity  of  considering  tbat  latter  possibüity.  I  was 
called  downstairs  to  Oaptain  Trebeme.  Never  did  I 
soe  an  ünfortunate  youtb  in  sucb  a  State  of  mind. 

Wbat  passed  between  us  I  cannot  set  down  clearly ; 
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it  was  on  Iiis  side  so  incolierent,  on  mine  so  awkward 
and  uncomfortable.  I  gathered  that  he  had  just  had  a 
letter  firom  his  father,  refasing  consent,  or  at  least  in- 
sisting  on  the  delay  of  the  marriage,  which  his  friend 
Dr.  Urquhart  also  advised.  Exceedingly  obljged  to 
that  gentleman  for  his  polite  interference  in  our  family 
a&irs,  thought  I. 

The  poor  lover  seemed  so  much  in  eamest  that  I 
pitied  him.  Missing  Lisabel,  he  had  asked  to  see  me, 
in  Order  to  know  where  she  was  gone. 

I  told  him,  to  the  Cedars.  Ile  tumed  as  white  as 
a  sheet 

"Serves  me  right,  serves  me  right,  for  my  con- 
fonnded  foUy  and  cowardice.  I  never  will  take  any- 
body's  advice  again.  What  did  she  think  of  my 
keeping  away  so  long?  Did  she  despise  —  hate  me?" 

I  Said  my  sister  had  not  confided  to  me  any  such 
opinion  of  him. 

''She  shall  not  meet  Granton,  that  fool  —  that 
knaye  —  that  —  Could  I  overtake  her  before  she 
reaches  the  Cedars ?* 

I  informed  him  of  a  short  cut  across  die  moor,  and 
he  was  out  of  the  house  in  two  minutes,  before  Pene- 
lope  came  into  the  drawing-room. 

Penelope  said  I  had  done  exceedingly  wrong  — 
that  to  send  him  after  our  Lisa,  and  allow  her  to  be 
Seen  driving  with  him  about  the  country,  was  the 
height  of  indecorum  —  that  I  had  no  sense  of  family 
dignity,  or  prudence,  or  propriety  —  was  not  a  woman 
at  all,  but  a  mere  sentimental  bookworm. 

7* 
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I  answered,  I  was  glad  of  it,  if  to  be  a  woman  was 
to  resemble  the  women  I  knew  best 

A  bitter,  wicked  speech,  bitterly  repented  of  wbeu 
uttered.  Penelope  has  a  sharp  tongae,  tbough  sbe 
does  not  know  it;  but  when  she  rooses  mine,  I  do 
know  it,  therefore  am  the  more  gailty.  Many  an  un- 
kind  or  sarcastic  wörd  ihat  women  drop,  as  carelesslj 
as  a  minute  seed,  often  fruetifies  into  a  whole  garden- 
fall  of  noisome  weeds,  sprang  up,  —  they  have  for- 
gotten  how,  —  but  the  weeds  are  there.  Yet  still  I 
cannot  alwajs  command  my  tongae.  Even,  sometimes, 
when  I  do,  the  effort  piakes  me  ihink  all  the  more 
angrily  of  Penelope. 

It  was  not  now  in  an  angry,  but  a  humbled  spirit, 
that,  when  Penelope  was  gone  to  her  district  visiting  — 
she  does  far  more  in  the  parish  than  either  Lis  or  I  — 
I  went  out  alone,  as  usual,  upon  the  moor. 

My  moorlands  looked  dreary;  the  heather  is  £Biding 
from  purple  tö  brown;  the  Autumn  days  are  Coming 
on  fast  That  afternoon  they  had  that  leaden  uniformity 
which  always  weighs  me  down;  I  feit  weary,  hopeless 
—  longed  for  some  change  in  my  duU  life;  wished  I 
were  a  boy,  a  man  —  anything,  so  that  I  might  be 
something  —  do  something. 

Thus  thinking,  so  deeply  that  I  noticed  litde,  a 
person  overtook,  and  passed  me.  It  is  so  rare  to  meet 
anyone  above  the  rank  of  a  labourer  hereabouts,  that 
I  looked  round;  and  then  saw  it  was  Dr.  Urquhart. 
He  recognised  me,  apparently — mechanically  I  bowed| 
so  did  he,  and  went  on. 
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This  broke  the  cliain  of  my  thoughts  —  they  wan- 
dered  to  my  sister,  Captaiu  Treheme,  and  this  Dr. 
Urquhart,  with  whom,  now  I  came  to  think  of  it  —  I 
had  not  done  so  in  the  instant  of  his  passing  —  I  feit 
JQstly  displeased.  What  right  had  he  to  meddle  with 
my  sistcr's  a£Fairs  —  to  give  his  sage  advice  to  his 
obedient  yonng  Mend,  who  was  foolish  euough  to  ask 
it?  Would  I  many  a  man  who  went  Consulting  his 
near,  dear^  and  particular  friends  as  to  whether  they 
▼ere  pleased  to  consider  me  a  suitable  wife  for  him? 
Neverl  Let  him  out  of  his  own  will  love  me,  choose 
me,  and  win  me,  or  leave  me  alone. 

So,  perhaps,  the  blame  lay  more  at  Mr.  Treheme's 
door  than  his  friend^s  —  whom  I  could  not  call  either 
a  bad  man  or  a  designing  man  —  his  countenance  for- 
bade  it     Surely  I  had  been  unjust  to  him. 

He  might  have  known  this,  and  wished  to  give  me 
a  Chance  of  penitence,  for  I  shortly  saw  his  figure 
reappeanng  over  the  slope  of  the  read,  retuming  to- 
wards  me.  Should  I  go  back?  But  that  would  seem 
too  pointed,  and  we  should  only  exchange  another 
formal  bow. 

I  was  mistaken.  He  stopped,  bade  me  '^Good 
moming,''  made  some  remarks  about  the  weather,  and 
then  abruptly  told  me  that  he  had  taken  the  liberty  of 
toming  back  because  he  wanted  to  speak  to  me. 

I  thought,  whatever  will  Penelope  say!  This 
escapade  will  be  more  "  improper ^  than  LisabeFs, 
thongh  my  friend  is  patriarchal  in  his  age  and  preter- 
nataral  in  his  gravity.     But  the  mischievous  spirit,  to- 
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gether  with  a  little  uncomfortable  surprise,  went  out  of 
me  when  I  looked  at  Dr.  Urquhart  In  spite  of  him- 
seif,  bis  whole  manner  was  so  exceedingly  nervous 
that  I  became  quite  myself ,  if  only  out  of  compassion. 
^^Is/Laj  I  presume  on  our  acquaintance  euough  to  ask 
you  a  question  —  simple  enougb,  but  of  great  moment 
to  me.     Is  Captain  Trebeme  at  your  bouse?" 

"No." 

"Has  be  been  tbere  to-day?" 

"Yes." 

"I  see,  you  tbink  me  extremely  impertinent." 

"Not  impertinent,  but  more  inquisitive  tban  I  con- 
sider  justifiable  in  a  s^ranger.  I  really  cannot  engage 
to  answer  any  more  questions  concerning  my  family  er 
acquaintance.** 

"Certainly  not  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  will  wisb 
you  good  morning.'* 

"Good  morning.* 

But  be  lingered. 

"  You  are  too  candid  yourself  not  to  permit  candour 
in  me  —  may  I,  in  excuse,  State  my  reasons  for  tbus 
interrupting  you?** 

I  assented. 

"You  are  aware  tbat  I  know,  and  bave  known  all 
along,  tbe  present  relations  of  my  friend  Treberno  witb 
your  family?" 

"I  bad  ratber  not  discuss  tbat  subject,  Doctor 
ürqubart." 

"No,  but  it  will  account  for  my  asking  questions 
about  Captain  Trebeme.     He  Icft  me  tbis  moming  in 
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a  State  of  the  greatest  excitement.  And  at  bis  age, 
with  his  temperament,  there  is  no  knowing  to  wliat  a 
yonng  man  may  not  be  driven." 

^^At  present,  I  believe,  to  notbing  worse  tban  tbe 
Cedars,  witb  my  sister  as  bis  cbarioteer." 

"You  are  satirical.'* 

"I  am  exceedingly  obliged  to  you." 

Dr.  Urqobart  regarded  mo  witb  a  sort  of  benignant 
smile,  as  if  I  were  a  nangbty  cbild,  wbose  nangbtiness 
partly  grieved,  and  partly  amused  bim. 

^^Jfy  in  Warrant  of  my  age  and  my  profession, 
you  will  allow  me  a  few  words  of  serious  conversa- 
tion  witb  you,  I,  in  my  tum,  sbaU  be  exceedingly 
obbged." 

"You  are  welcome." 

"Even  if  I  speak  about  your  sister  and  Captain 
Treheme?" 

Tbere  be  roused  me. 

"Doctor  Urqubart,  I  do  not  see  tbat  you  bave 
the  sligbtest  rigbt  to  interfere  about  my  sister  and 
Captain  Trebema  He  may  eboose  to  make  you  bis 
eoofidant  —  I  sball  not:  and  I  tbink  very  meanly  of 
any  man  wbo  brings  a  tbird  person,  eitber  as  umpire 
or  go-between,  betwixt  bimself  and  tbe  woman  be  pro- 
fesses  to  love." 

Doctor  Urqubart  looked  at  me  again  fixedly, 
witb  tbat  curious,  balfmelancboly  smile,  before  be 
apoke. 

*'At  least,  let  me  beg  of  youto  believe  one  tbing  — 
I  am  not  tbat  go-between." 
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»  Ter;  gentle  witli  me  in  my  wnth, 
I  coold  not  be  ang^iy.  Z  tnmed  hom»- 
tumed  witk  me;  but  I  was  detennined 
m  another  syllable.     Nevertheless,   he 

have  Said  thns  muoh,  may  I  be  allowed 
i?  This  matter  has  begun  to  gire  mo 
aess.  It  ia  doing  Treheme  mnch  härm. 
sou,  the  son  of  bis  iätbet^e  old  age:  on 
B  rests.  He  ia  very  yonng  —  I  never 
be  serious  in  anjtbing  before.  He  ia 
attacliment  —  I  mean  in  bis  atdent 
■  yoiir  sister." 
t   Bo?     We    are    deeply    indebted    to 

l'oung  lady,  wben  we  are  talking  on  a 
rtant,  and  whicb  concems  you  so  nearly, 
■eply  in  that  tone." 

roved  in  ihis  way  by  a  man  and  a 
aa  so  astonisbed  that  it  made  me  dumb. 

wäre  that,  for  the  preaeut,  Sir  Wüliam'a 
sn  refosed  ?" 
re  of  it." 

^^nant,  probably.  Yet  tiiere  are  two 
ibjecL  It  ia  rather  trying  to  an  old 
:  aon  writes  snddenly,  and  insista  npon 
&  danghter-in-law,  however  charming, 
natortd,    too,    that   the  father  ahonld 
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urge,  —  *Take  time  to  consider,  my  dear  boy.'" 

"Very  naturaL" 

"Nay,  should  he  go  fiirther,  and  wish  some  in« 
formation  respecting  the  lady  who  is  to  become  one 
of  bis  family  —  desire  to  know  her  family,  in  order 
to  jüdge  more  of  one  on  whom  are  to  depend  his  son^s 
happiness  and  his  hoose  and  hononri  you  wonld  npt 
think  him  nnjost  or  tyrannical  ?" 

"Of  course  not  We,"  I  said,  with  some  pride, 
alas!  more  pride  than  tmth,  "we  should  exact  the 
same." 

"I  know  Sir  William,  well,  and  he  trusts  me. 
You  will,  perhaps,  understand  how  this  trust  and 
the  —  the  flexible  character  of  his  son,  make  me  feel 
painfully  responsible.  Also,  I  know  what  youth  is 
when  thwarted.  If  that  young  fellow  should  go  wrong, 
it  would  be  to  me  —  you  cannot  conceive  how  painM 
it  would  be  to  me.'* 

His  hands  nenrously  working  one  over  the  other, 
the  sorrowful  expression  of  his  eyes,  indicated  sufE- 
cient  emotion  to  make  me  extremely  grieved  for  this 
good-hearted  man.    I  am  sure  he  is  good-hearted. 

I  Said  I  could  not,  of  course,  feel  the  same'interest 
that  he  did  in  Captain  Treherne,  but  that  I  wished 
the  young  man  welL 

"Can  you  teil  me  one  thing;  is  your  sister  really 
attached  to  him?** 

This  Budden  question,  which  I  had  so  many  times 
asked  of  myself  —  ought  I  to  reply  to  it  ?  Could  I  ? 
Only  by  a  prevarication. 


j 
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"Mr.  Treheme  is  the  best  person  from  whom  to 
obtain  that  inforination.^ 

And  I  began  to  walk  quicker,  as  a  hint  that 
tliis  very  odd  conversation  had  lasted  quite  long 
enough. 

"I  shall  not  detain  you  two  minutes,'*  my  com- 
panion  said,  bastily.  "It  is  a  stränge  confidence  to 
put  in  you,  and  yet  I  feel  I  may.  Sir  William  wrote 
to  me  privately  to-day.  On  my  answer  to  bis  enquiries 
bis  consent  will  mainly  depend.^ 

"What  does  be  want  to  know?  If  we  are  re- 
spectable;  if  we  bave  any  money;  if  we  baye  been 
decently  educated,  so  tbat  our  connection  sball  not 
disgrace  bis  family?" 

"You  are  almost  justified  in  being  angry;  but  I 
Said  notbing  of  tbe  kind.  His  quostions  only  referred 
to  tbe  personal  wortb  of  tbe  lady,  and  ber  personal' 
attacbment  to  bis  son.*' 

"My  poor  Lisa!  Tbat  sbe  sbould  bave  ber  cba- 
racter  asked  for  like  a  bousemaid!  Tbat  sbe  sbould 
be  admitted  into  a  grand  family,  condescendingly,  on 
sufforance!" 

"You  quite  mistake,"  said  Doctor  Urqubart, 
eamestly.  "You  are  so  angry,  tbat  you  will  not 
listen  to  wbat  I  say.  Sir  William  is  wealtby  enougb 
to  be  indifferent  to  money.  Birtb  and  position  he 
migbt  desire,  and  bis  son  bas  abeady  satisfied  bim 
upon  yours;  tbat  your  fiitber  is  a  clergyman,  and  thaz 
you  come  of  an  old  Englisb  family.^ 

"We  do  not;    we  come  of  notbing  and  nobody. 
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My  grandfather  was  a  farmer;  he  wrote  hi^  name 
Johnson,  plain,  pleheian  Johnson.  We  ai*e,  by  right, 
uo  Johnstons  at  all." 

The  awful  announcement  had  not  the  offect  I  anti- 
clpated.  True,  Doctor  Urquhart  started  a  little,  and 
walked  on  silently  for  some  minutes,  but  when  he 
turned  his  face  round  it  was  quite  beaming. 

"If  I  did  teil  this  to  Sir  WiUiam,  he  is  too 
liononrable  a  man  not  to  value  hononr  and  honesty  in 
any  family,  whether  plebeian,  as  yon  call  it,  or  not 
Pardon  me  this  long  intnision,  with  all  my  other 
offenccs.     Will  yon  shake  hands?" 

We  did  so  —  qnite  friendly,  and  parted. 

I  fonnd  Lisabel  at  home.  By  some  chance,  she 
had  missed  the  Grantons,  and  Captain  Treherne  had 
missed  her;  I  know  not  of  which  accident  I  was  the 
most  glad. 

Frankly  and  plainly,  as  seemed  to  me  best,  I  told 
her  of  my  meeting  Doctor  Urquhart,  and  of  all  that 
had  passed  between  us;  saving  only  the  fact  of  Sir 
William*8  letter  to  him,  which,  as  he  said  it  was  "in 
confidence,"  I  feit  I  was  not  justified  in  communicating 
even  to  my  sister. 

She  took  everything  very  easily  —  laughed  at 
Mr.  Treheme's  woes,  cälled  him  "poor  fellow,'*  was 
Bure  all  would  come  right  in  time,  and  went  upstairs 
to  dress  for  dinner. 

On  Thursday  she  got  a  letter  from  him  which  she 
gave  me  to  read  —  very  passionate,  and  fuU  of  non- 
sense.   I  wonder  any  man  can  write  such  rubbish|  or 
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any  woman  care  to  read  it  —  still  more  to  show  it. 
It  gave  no  Information  on  facts  —  only  implored  her 
to  see  him;  which,  in  a  neat  little  noto,  also  given  fbr 
my  perusal,  Lisabel  declined. 

On  Friday  evening,  just  after  the  lamp  was  lit 
and  we  were  all  sitting  round  the  tea-table,  who 
should  send  in  his  card  with  a  message  begging  a 
few  minutes^  conversation  with  Mr.  Johnston,  but 
Doctor  Urquhart?  "Max  TJrquhart,  M.  D."  —  as  his 
card  Said.    How  odd  he  should  be  called  "Max.** 

Papa,  roused  from  his  nap,  desired  the  visitor  to  be 
shown  in,  and  with  some  difficulty  I  made  him  under^ 
stand  that  this  was  the  gentleman  Mrs.  Granton  had 
spoken  of  —  also  —  as  Penelope  added  ül-naturedly, 
"the  particular  £riend  of  Captain  Treheme." 

This  —  for  though  he  has  said  nothing,  I  am  snre 
he  has  understood  what  has  been  going  on  —  made 
papa  stand  up  rather  frigidly  when  Doctor  Urquhart 
entered  the  parlour.  He  did  so,  hesitatingly,  as  if 
Coming  out  of  the  dark  night,  the  blaze  of  our  lamp 
confused  him.  I  noticed  he  put  his  band  to  shade  his 
eyes. 

"Doctor  Urquhart,  I  believe?  Mrs.  Granton^s  fi'lend, 
and  Captain  Treherne's?" 

"The  samo." 

"Will  you  be  seated?" 

He  took  a  chair  opposite;  and  he  and  papa  scanned 
one  another  closely.  I  caught,  in  Dr.  Urquhart's  face, 
that  peculiar  uneasy  expression  about  the  mouth.  What 
-  "omfort  a  beard  must  be  to  a  nervous  person! 
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A  few  commonplace  rezoarks  passed,  and  then  onr 
visitor  asked  if  he  might  speak  with  papa  alone.  He 
was  the  bearer  of  a  message  —  a  letter  in  short  — 
firom  Sir  William  Treheme,  of  Treherne  Court 

Papa  said,  stiffly  —  he  had  not  ihe  honour  of  that 
gentleman^s  acqaaintance. 

^^Sir  William  hopes,  nevertheless,  to  have  the 
honour  of  making  yonrs " 

Lisabel  pinched  me  nnder  the  table;  Penelope 
gazed  steadily  into  the  tea-pot;  papa  rose  and  walked 
solemnly  into  his  study  —  Doctor  ürqtthart  following. 

It  was  —  as  Lisa  deverly  expressed  it  —  "all 
right.^  All  parties  concemed  had  given  füll  consent 
to  the  marriage. 

Captain  Treheme  came  the  day  following  to  Eock- 
.mount,  in  a  State  of  exuberant  felicity,  the  overplus  of 
which  he  vented  in  kissing  Penelope  and  me,  and 
reqaesting  us  to  call  him  "Augustus.*'  I  am  afraid  I 
could  willingly  have  dispensed  with  either  ceremony. 

Doctor  Urquhart,  we  have  not  seen  again  —  he 
was  not  at  church  yesterday.  Papa  intends  to  invite 
him  to  dinner  shortly.  He  says  he  likes  him  very 
much« 
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CHÄPTEK  VII 

His  Story. 

HospiTAL-woBE,  rather  heavy  tÜs  week,  witli  other 
things  of  lesser  moment,  h&ve  stopped  this  my  corro- 
spondence  with  an  ^'aiiy  nothing:"  however,  the  blank 
will  not  be  missed  —  nougbt  conceming  Max  Urqnhart 
would  be  missed  by  anybody. 

Pardon,  fond  and  £aitliM  Nobody,  for  whose  benefit 
I  write,  and  Ibr  whose  good.opinion  I  am  naturally 
anxions.  I  believe  two  or  three  people  would  miss 
me,  my  advice  and  conversation,  in  the  hospital. 

By  the  bye,  Thomas  Hardmaü,  to  my  extreme 
satisfactiou,  seems  really  reforming.  His  wife  told  me 
he  has  not  taken  a  drop  too  mach  since  he  came  oat 
of  hospital.  She  says,  ^'this  illness  was  the  saving  of 
him,  since,  if  he  had  been  flogged,  or  discharged  for 
drunkenness,  he  would  have  been  a  drunkard  all  his 
days."     So  far,  so  good. 

I  was  writing  about  being  missed,  literally,  by 
Nobody.  And,  truly,  this  seems  fair  enough;  for  is 
there  anybody  I  should  miss?  Have  I  missed,  or  been 
relieved  by  the  lost  Company  of  my  young  friend  who 
has  so  long  haunted  my  hut,  but  who,  now,  at  an 
amazing  expense  in  carriage-hire,  horse-flesh,  and  shoe- 
leather,  manages  to  spend  every  available  minute  at  a 
much  more  lively  abode,  as  Rockmount  probably  is, 
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for  Le  seems  to  find  a  charm  i4  the  veiy  walls  which 
eadose  liis  jeweL 

For  xny  part,  I  prefer  the  casket  to  tlie  gem. 
Bockmoont  must  be  a  pleasant  house  to  live  in;  I 
thonght  so  the  first  night,  when,  hj  Sir  Williajn's 
eamest  desire,  I  took  upon  myself  the  part  of  ^^father^ 
to  that  wilM  lad,  and  paid  the  preliminary  visit  to 
the  lady^s  father,  Mr.  Johnston. 

Johnson  it  is,  properly,  as  I  leamt  &om  that  im- 
petaous  joung  daughter  of  his,  when,  meeting  her  on 
the  moor,  the  idea  snddenly  strack  me  to  gain  from 
her  some  knowledge  that  might  guido  my  conduct  in 
the  very  anzious  position  wherein  I  was  placed.  John- 
son, onlj  Johnson.  Poor  childl  had  she  known  the 
load  ahe  lifted  off  me  bj  those  few  impetaous  words, 
which  accident  only  won;  for  Treherne^s  matter^  had 
for  onee  driven  out  of  my  mind  all  other  thoughts,  or 
doubts,  or  fears,  which.  may  now  henceforward  be 
*completely  set  aside. 

I  must,  of  course,  take  no  notice  of  her  frank  com- 
manication,  bat  continae  to  call  them  "Johnston." 
f'amilies  which  '^come  from  nothing  and  nobody"  — 
the  foolish  lassiel  as  if  we  did  not  iJl  come  alike  from 
Father  Adam;  —  are  very  tenaoions  on  these  points; 
which  may  have  their  valae  —  to  families.  Unto  iso- 
lated  individuals  they  seem  ridiculoas.  To  me,  for 
instance,  of  what  benefit  is  it  to  bear  an  ancient  name, 
beqaeathed  by  ancestors  whom  I  owe  nothing  besides, 
and  which  I  shall  leave  to  no  descendants.  I,  who 
have  no  abidiog  place  on  the  whole  earth,  and  to 
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whom,  as  I  read  in  a  review  extraet  yesterday,  "My 
liome  is  anj  room  where  I  can  draw  a  bolt  across  the 
door."  ' 

Speaking  of  home,  I  revert  to  my  first  glimpse  of 
the  interior  of  Eockmounfc,  that  rainy  night,  when, 
weaiy  with  my  day  and  night  journey,  and  strack 
moro  than  ever  with  the  empty  dreariness  of  Treheme 
Court,  and  the  restlessness  of  its  poor  gouty  old  master, 
able  to  enjoy  so  little  out  of  all  his  splendours,  I  sud* 
denly  entered  this  snug  little  '^home."  The  fire,  the 
tea-table,  the  neaüy-dressed  daughters,  looking  quite 
difiPerent  from  decked-out  beauties,  or  hospital  elatterns, 
which  are  the  two  phases  in  which  I  most  often  see 
the  sex.  Certainly,  to  one  who  has  been  much  abroad, 
there  is  a  great  charm  in  the  sweet  looks  of  a  thorough 
English  woman  by  her  own  fireside. 

This  picture  fixed  itself  on  my  mind,  distinct  as  a 
photograph;  for  truly  it  was  printed  in  light  The 
warm,  bright  parlour,  with  a  delicate-tinted  paper,  a 
flowered  carpet,  and  amber  curtains,  which  I  noticed 
because  one  of  the  daughters  was  in  the  act  of  di'awing 
them,  to  screen  the  draught  firom  her  father's  arm-chair. 
The  old  man — he  must  be  seventy,  nearly  —  standing 
on  the  hearth-rug,  met  me  coldly  enough,  which  was 
not  surprising,  prior  to  our  conversation.  The  three 
ladies  I  have  before  named. 

Of  these,  the  future  M19.  Treherne  is  by  far  the 
handsomest;  but  I  still  prefer  the  countenance  of  my 
earliest  acquaintance,  Miss  Theodora  —  a  pretty  name. 
Neither  she  ncr  her  sisters  gave  me  more  than  a  formal 
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bow,  shaking  hands  is  evidently  not  their  custom  with 
Btrangers.  I  shonld  have  thought  of  that,  two  days 
before. 

Mr.  Johnston  took  me  into  liis  study.  It  is  an 
antiqne  room,  with  dogs  ibr  the  fire-place,  and  a  settle 
on  either  side  the  liearth;  manj  books  or  papers  abont, 
and  a  large,  neatly-arranged  librarj  on  sbelves. 

I  noticed  these  tbings,  because,  as  I  say,  mj  long 
absence  from  England  cansed  tbem  to  attract  me  more 
than  they  migbt  bave  done  a  person  accustomed  to 
Englisb  domestic  life.  That  old  man,  gliding  peace- 
fnUy  down-bill  in  the  anns  of  bis  three  daugbters,  was 
a  sight  pleasant  enongL  There  mnst  be  many  com- 
pensations  in  old  age  —  in  such  an  old  age  as  this. 

Mr.  Johnston  —  I  am  leaming  to  write  the  name 
without  hesitation  —  is  not  a  man  of  many  words. 
His  cl^uracter  appears  to  me  of  that  type  which  I  have 
generally  found  associated  with  those  specially  deliqate 
and  regulär  features;  shrinking  firom  anything  painfdl 
or  distastefiil,  putting  it  aside,  forgetting  it,  if  pos- 
sible,  but  anyhow  trying  to  get  rid  of  it  Thus,  when 
I  had  delivered  Sir  William  Treherne's  most  cordial 
and  genüemanly  letter,  and  explained  his  thorough 
consent  to  the  marriage,  the  lad/s  father  took  it  much 
more  indifferenüy  than  I  had  expected. 

He  Said,  ^*that  he  had  never  inierfered  with  his 
^ughters'  choice  in  such  matters,  nor  should  he  now; 
he  had  no  objection  to  see  them  settled;  they  would 
bare  no  protector  when  he  was  gone.^  And  here  he 
paused. 

A  Ufe  for  a  life,  U  8 
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I  answered,  it  was  a  verj-  natural  parental  desire, 
and  I  trusted  Captain  Treheme  wonld  prove  a  good 
brother  to  the  Misses  Jobnston,  as  well  as  a  good  son 
to  ]iimsel£ 

"Yes  —  yes,"  he  said,  hastily,  and  then  asked  me 
a  few  questions  as  to  Treheme^s  prospects,  temper,  and 
moral  character,  wbich  I  was  glad  to  be  able  to  answer 
as  I  did.  "Harum-scarum"  as  I  call  bim — few  yonng 
men  of  fortune  can  boast'a  more  stainless  life,  and  so 
I  told  Mr.  Jobnston.  He  seemed  satisfied,  and  ended 
OUT  interview  by  saying,  "tbat  be  sbould  be  bappy  to 
see  tbe  yoimg  gendeman  to-morrow.** 

So  I  departed,  declining  bis  invitation  to  re-enter 
tbe  drawing-room,  for  it  seemed  tbat,  at  tbe  present 
crisis  in  tbeir  family  bistory,  tbere  was  an  indelicacy 
in  any  strangers  breaking  in  upon  tbat  bappy  circle. 
Otberwise,  I  would  bave  liked  well  anotber  peep  at 
the  pretty  bome-picture,  which,  in  Walking  to  tbe  camp 
tbrough  a  pelting  rain,  fiitted  before  my  eyes  again 
and  again. 

Treherne  was  waiting  in  my  hut.  He  looked  np, 
fevered  with  anxiety. 

"Where  the  devil  bave  you  been  gone  to,  Doctor? 
Nobody  bas  known  anything  about  you  for  tbe  last 
two  days.  And  I  wanted  you  to  write  to  tbe  gover- 
nor,  and  —"* 

"I  bave  seen  the  *govemor,'  as  you  will  persist 
in  calling  tbe  best  of  fatbers  — ^ 
«Seen  bim!'* 
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''And  tlL6  Bockmoont  father  too.  Go  in  and  win, 
my  boy;  the  coast's  all  clear.  Mind  you  ask  me  to 
ihe  wedding." 

Troly  there  is  a  certain  satisfaction  in  having  had 
a  band  in  making  young  folks  happy.  The  sight  does 
not  happen  often  enough  to  afford  my  smiling  even  at 
the  demonstrationB  of  that  poor  lad  on  this  memorable 
evening. 

Since  then,  I  have  left  him  to  his  own  devices, 
and  foUowed  mine,  which  have  Utile  to  do  with  happy 
people.  Once  or  twice,  I  have  had  bnsiness  with  Mr. 
Gianton,  who  does  not  seem  to  suffer  acutely  at  Miss 
lasabel^s  marriage.  He  need  not  cause  a  care,  even 
to  that  tender-hearted  damsel,  who  besought  me  so 
pitifully  to  take  him  in  hand.  And  so,  I  trust  the 
whole  Sockmount  family  are  happy,  and  fdlfilling 
tbeir  destiny  —  in  the  which,  little  as  I  thought  it, 
when  I  stood  watching  the  solitary  girl  in  the  sofa 
comer,  Max  Urquhart  has  been  made  more  an  instru- 
ment  than  he  ever  dreamed  of,  or  than  they  are  likely 
ever  to  be  aware. 

The  matter  was  beginning  to  fade  out  of  my  me- 
mory,  as  one  of  the  many  episodes  which  are  always 
occurring  to*  create  passing  interests  in  a  doctor^s 
life,  when  I  received  an  invitation  to  dine  at  Eock- 
monnt 

I  dislike  accepting  casual  invitations.  Primarily, 
on  principle  —  the  bread-and-salt  doctrine  of  the  East, 
which  considers  hospitality  neither  as  a  business  nor 

8* 
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an  amusemeat,  bat  as  a  sacred  rite,  eataüing  pennar 
nent  respoiudbiliiy  to  both  host  and  guest  Wben  I 
sit  bj  a  man^s  fireside,  or  (Treheme  loquitur)  ^^put  idj 
feet  ander  bis  maboganj,"  I  feel  boand  not  merely  io 
give  bim  back  tbe  same  qaantity  aad  qoality  of  meat 
and  drink,  bat  to  regard  myself  as  bencefortb  bis 
friend  and  gaest,  ander  obligations  closer  and  more 
binding  than  one  would  sabmit  to  firom  tbe  world  in 
generaL  It  is,  therefore,  incambent  on  me  to  be  very 
cboice  in  tbose  witb  wbom  I  put  mjself  ander  such 
bonds  and  obligations. 

My  secondaiy  reasons  are  so  pnrelj  personal,  tbat 
tbey  will  not  bear  enlarging  apon.  Most  people  of 
solitaiy  life,  and  cdnscious  of  manj  pecoliarities,  take 
small  pleasure  in  general  society,  oüierwise  to  go  out 
into  tbe  world,  to  rub  np  one's  intellect,  enlarge  one's 
social  sympatbies,  enjoy  tbe  commingling  of  wit,  leam- 
ing,  beauty,  and  even  foUy,  would  be  a  pleasant  tbing 
—  like  sitting  to  watcb  a  pyrotecbnic  display,  know- 
ing  all  tbe  wbile,  tbat  wben  it  was  ended  one  could 
come  back  to  see  one's  beart  in  tbe  perennial  warmth 
of  one's  own  fireside.  If  not,  —  better  stay  away:  — 
for  one  is  inclined  to  tum  cynical,  and  perceive  no- 
tbing  but  tbe  smell  of  tbe  gunpowder,  tbe  wi*ecks  of 
tbe  catberine-wbeels,  and  tlie  empty  sbells  of  tbe  Bo- 
man-candlcs. 

Tbe  Rockmount  invitation  was  ratber  friendly  tban 
formal,  and  it  came  &om  an  old  man.  Tbe  feeble 
band-writing,  tbe  all  but  illegible  Signatare,  weighed 
witb  me,  in  spite  of  myself.    I  bad  no  definite  reasou 
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to  refase  Ms  politeness,  which  is  not  likely  to  extend 
beyond  an  occasional  dinner-paiiy,  of  the  sort  given 
hereabouta  periodically,  to  middle-aged  respectable 
neighbonrs  —  in  wbich  category  maj  be  supposed  to 
come  Max  Urqohart,  M.D.  I  accepted  tHe  courtesy 
and  invitation* 

Yet  lot  me  confess  to  tbee,  compassionate  nnknown, 
the  ridicnlons  hesitation  witlf  whicb  I  walked  up  to 
tlus  firiendlj  door,  from  which  I  sbonld  certainly  have 
walked  away  again,  bat  for  mj  dislike  to  break  any 
engagementy  however  trivial,  or  even  a  promise  made 
only  to  myself.  Let  me  own  the  morbid  dread  with 
which  I  contemplated  foor  mortal  hours  to  be  spent  in 
the  Society  of  a  dozen  friendly  people,  ihade  doubly 
Bociable  by  the  inflnence  öf  a  good  dinner,  and  the 
best  of  wines. 

Bat  the  alarm  was  needlcss,  as  a  litüe  common 
sense,  had  I  exercised  it,  woald  soon  have  proved. 

In  the  drawing^room,  Ut  with  the  warm  daskiness 
of  firelight,  sat  the  three  ladies.  The  eldest  received 
me  poHtely:  the  yoongest  apologetically. 

"We  are  only  oorselves,  you  see;  we  ander- 
stand yon  dislike  dinner-parties,  so  we  invited  no- 
body.* 

^*We  nerer  do  give  dinner-parties  more  than  once 
or  twice  a-year  * 

It  was  the  second  danghter  who  made  that  last 
remark.  I  thoaght  whether  it  was  for  my  sake  or  her 
own,  that  one  yoang  lady  had  taken  the  troable  to 
give  me  a  false  improssion,  and  the  other  to  remove 
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it.  And  how  very  indifferent  I  was  to  both  attemptsi 
Surelj,  women  hold  trifles  of  more  moment  than  we 
men  can  afford  to  do. 

Curious  enough  to  me  was  the  thoroughly  feminine 
atmosphere  of  the  daintj  little  drawing-room,  set  out, 
not  with  costly  splendours,  like  Treheme  Court,  but 
pretty  home-made  Ornaments,  and,  above  all,  with 
plenty  of  flowers.  My  olfactories  are  acute;  certaia 
rooms  always  possess  to  me  certain  associated  scents 
through  which,  at  whatever  distance  of  time  I  revisit 
them,  the  pristine  Impression  survives;  sometimes  plea- 
sant,  sometimes  horribly  painful.  That  pretty  parlour 
will,  I  fancy,  always  carry  to  me  the  scent  of  orange- 
flowers.  It  came  througli  the  door  of  a  little  green- 
house,  from  a  tree  there,  the  finest  specimen  I  had  yet 
Seen  in  England,  and  I  rose  to  examine  it.  There 
foUowed  me  the  second  daughter,  Miss  Theodora. 

In  the  minute  picture  which  I  have  been  making 
of  my  evening  at  Bockmount,  I  ought  not  to  omit  this 
young  girl,  or  young  woman,  for  she  appears  both  by 
tums;  indeed,  she  has  the  most  variable  exterior  of 
any  person  I  ever  met  I  recall  her  successively;  the 
first  time  of  meeting,  quite  child-like  in  her  looks  and 
ways-,  the  second,  sedate  and  womanly,  save  in  her 
little  obstinacy  about  the  blue-bells;  the  third,  digni- 
fied,  indignant,  pertinaciously  reserved;  but  this  night 
I  saw  her  in  an  entirely  new  character,  neither 
childish  nor  woman-like,  but  altogether  gentle  and 
girlish  —  a  thorough  English  girl. 

Her  dress,  of  some  soft,  dark  colour,  which  feil  in 
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folds,  and  did  not  rostlo  or  spread;  her  hair,  whicli 
was  twisted  at  the  back,  without  any  bows  or  laces, 
such  as  I  see  ladies  wear,  and  brought  down,  smootb 
and  soft  over  the  forehead,  formed  a  sufficient  contrast 
to  her  sisters  to  make  me  notice  her;  Jsesides,  it  was 
a  style  more  according  to  my  own  taste.  I  hate  to 
see  a  woman  all  flounces  and  filligigs,  or  with  her  hair 
tom  up  by  the  roots  like  a  Chinese  Mandarin.  Hair, 
curved  over  the  brow  like  a  Saxon  arch,  under  the 
doorway  of  -which  two  jnodest  intelligent  eyes  stand 
sentinel,  vouching  for  the  worth  of  what  is  within  — 
grant  these,  and  the  rest  of  the  features  may  be  any- 
tbing  you  choose,  if  not  absolutely  ugly.  The  only 
peculiarity  aboat  hers  was,  a  squareness  of  chin, 
and  closeness  of  mouth,  indicating  more  strength 
than  sweetness  of  disposition,  nntil  the  young  lady 
smiled. 

Writing  this,  I  am  smiling  myself,  to  reflect  how 
litde  people  would  give  me  credit  for  *  so  mach  obser- 
Tation;  bnt  a  liking  to  stndy  character  is,  perhaps,  of 
all  others,  the  hobby  most  useful  to  a  medical  man. 

I  have  left  my  object  of  remark  all  this  while, 
Standing  by  her  orange-tree,  and  contemplating  a  large 
Caterpillar  slowly  crawling  over  one  of  its  leaves.  I 
recommended  her  to  get  Treheme  to  smoke  in  her 
conservatory,  which  would  remove  the  insects  from  her 
flowers. 

"They  are  not  mine,  I  rarely  pay  them  the  least 
attention.^ 

I  thonght  she  was  fond  of  flowers. 
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''Yes,  bnt  wild  flowers,  not  tarne  ^  like  these  of 
Fenelope^s.  I  only  patronise  those  she  ihrows  away  as 
being  not  'good.'  Can  you  imagine  mother  Natnre 
making  a  *bad'  flower?" 

I  Said,  I  concluded  Miss  Johnston  was  a  scientific 
horticnltnrist 

"Indeed  sbe  is.  I  never  knew  a  girl  so  leamed 
aboni  flowers,  well-educated,  genteel,  green-honse 
flowers,  as  pur  Penelope.^ 

*'Onr^  Penelope.  There  must  be  a  pleasure  in 
these  ffimily  possessive  pronouns. 

I  ha4  the  honour  of  taking  into  diimer  thia  lady. 
who  is  very  sprightly,  with  nothing  at  all  Odyssean 
aboat  her.  Döring  a  lack  of  conversation,  for  Tre- 
heme,  of  course,  devoted  himself  to  his  ladye^lbve; 
and  Mr.  Johnston  is  the  most  silent  of  hosts,  I  ventnred 
to  romark  that  this  was  the  flrst  time  I  had  ever  met 
a  lady  with  that  old  Greek  name. 

•* Penelope T-  cried  Treheme.  "Ton  my  life  I 
forget  who  was  Penelope.  Do  teil  us,  Dora.  That 
young  lady  knows  everything,  Doctor;  a  regulär  blue- 
stocking;  at  flrst  she  quite  frightened  me^  I  declare." 

Captain  Treheme  seems  to  be  making  himself  an- 
commonly  familiär  with  his  future  sisters-in-law.  This 
one  did  not  exactly  relish  it,  to  judge  by  her  look. 
She  has  a  will  of  her  own,  and  a  temper,  too,  "that 
young  lady."  It  is  as  well  Treheme  did  not  happen 
to  set  his  affections  upon  her. 

Poor  youth!  he  never  knows  when  to  stop. 

"Ha!  I  have  it  now,  Miss  Dora.    Penelope  was  in 
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(he  OijBsej  —  that  bool^  of  engravings  70a  were 
showing  my  cousin  Charteris  and  me  that  Friday 
night  And  how  I  laughed  at  what  Gharteris  >8aid  — 
that  he  ihonght  the  good  lady  was  veiy  mach  over- 
rated,  and  Ulysses  in  the  right  of  it  to  ride  away 
again,  when,  Coming  back  after  ten  years,  he  fonnd 
her  a  pmdish,  psahn-singing,  spinning  old  woman. 
Hollo!  —  have  I  pnt  my  foot  into  it,  Lisabel?" 

It  seemed  so,  by  tiie  constrained  silence  of  the 
whole  party.  Miss  Johnston  tumed  scarlet,  and  then 
white,  but  immediately  said  to  me,  laughing:  — 

"Mr.  Charteris  is  an  excellent  classic;  he  was 
papa's  pnpil  for  some  years.  Have  you  ever  met 
him?" 

I  had  not,  but  I  had  often  heard  of  him  in  certain 
circles  of  our  camp  society,  as  well  as  £rom  Sir  Wil- 
liam Treheme.  And  I  now  snddenly  recollected  that, 
m  talking  over  his  son^s  maniage,  Üie  latter  had  ex- 
pressed some  surprise  at  the  news  Treheme  had  given, 
that  ihis  gay  bachelor  abont  town,  whose  society  he 
had  been  always  chary  of  cnltivating  for  fear  of  härm 
to  '^the  boy,"  had  been  engaged  for  some  time  to  a 
member  of  the  Johnston  £unily.  This  was,  of  course, 
Miss  Johnston  —  Penelope. 

I  wonld  have  let  the  subject  drop,  but  Miss  Lisabel 
terived  it 

'*So  yon  have  heard  a  deal  abont  Francis?  No 
wonderl  —  is  he  not  a  charming  person?  —  and  very 
mnch  ihonght  of  in  London  society?  Do  teil  us  all 
yon  heard  abont  himP 
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Treheme  gave  me  a  look. 

"OhI  youll  never  get  anytliing  out  of  ihe  Doctor. 
He  knows  eveiybody  teils  him  everything,  but  there  it 
ends.  He  is  a  perfect  tomb  —  a  sarcophagns  of  si- 
lence,  as  a  fellow  once  called  him.^ 

Miss  Lisabel  beld  up  her  Lands,  and  vowed  slie 
was  really  afraid  of  me.  Miss  Jobnston  said,  sharply, 
"She  liked  candid  people:  a  sarcophagns  of  silence  im- 
plied a  *body'  inside.**  At  which  all  langhed,  except 
the  second  sister,  who  said,  with  some  warmth,  "She 
thought  there  were  few  qnalities  more  rare  and  valuable 
than  the  power  of  keeping  a  secret.^ 

"Of  eonrse,  Dora  thinks  so.  Doctor,  my  sister, 
there,  is  the  most  secretive  little  mouse  that  ever  was 
bom.  Bed-hot  pincers  could  not  force  &om  her  what 
she  did  not  choose  to  teil,  about  herseif  or  other 
people." 

I  well  believe  that.  One  sometimes  finds  that  com* 
bination  of  natoral  firankness,  and  exceeding  reticence, 
when  reticence  is  necessary. 

The  "mouse'^  had  justified  her  name  by  being 
silent  nearly  all  dinner-time,  though  it  was  not  the 
silence  of  either  snllenness  or  abstraction.  But  when 
she  was  afterwards  accused  of  delighting  in  a  secret, 
"running  away  with  it,  and  hiding  it  in  her  hole,  like 
a  bit  of  cheese,"  she  looked  up,  and  said,  emphati- 
cally:  — 

"That  is  a  mistake,  LisabeL* 

"A  fib,  you  mean.    Augustns,  do  you  know  my 
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fiisters  call  me  a  dreadfal  story-teller,"  smiling  at  bim, 
as  if  she  tlionght  it  the  best  joke  in  tbe  world. 

"I  Said,  a  mistake,  and  meant  notbing  more." 

"Do  teil  US,  cbild,  wbat  you  reallj  meant,  if  it  is 
possible  to  get  it  out  of  you,''  observed  tbe  eldest 
sister;  and  tbe  poor  '"moose,"  tbus  driven  into  a  comer, 
looked  ronnd  tbe  table  wiäi  tbose  brigbt  eyes  of  bers. 

"Lisabel  mistakes;  I  do  not  deligbt  in  secrets.  I 
think  people  ougbt  not  to  bave  any,  but  to  be  of  one 
mind  in  a  bonse."  (Sbe  studies  ber  Bible,  tben,  for 
the  pbrase  came  ont  as  natorally  as  one  quotes  babitual 
phrases,  scarcely  conscious  wbence-  one  bas  leamed 
them).  ^^  Tbose  wbo  really  care  for  one  anotber,  are 
mucb  bappier  wben  tbey  teil  one  anotb^  everytbing; 
tbere  is  notbing  so  dangerous  as  a  secret  Better 
never  bave  one,  but,  baving  it,  if  one  ougbt  to  keep  it 
at  all,  one  ougbt  to  keep  it  to  tbe  deatb.^ 

Sbe  looked  —  quite  accidentally,  I  do  believe  — 
but  still  sbe  looked  at  me.  Wby  is  it,  tbat  tbis  girl 
should  be  tbe  instrument  of  giving  me  continual  stabs 
of  pam:  yet  tbere  is  a  cbarm  in  tbem.  Tbey  take 
away  a  litüe  of  tbe  feeling  of  Isolation  —  tbe  eontrast 
between  tbe  inside  and  outside  of  tbe  sarcopbagus. 
Many  true  words  are  spoken  in  jest!  Tbey  dart,  like 
a  thread  of  ligbt,  even  to  "tbe  body"  witbin.  Corrup- 
tion  bas  its  laws.  I  marvel  in  wbat  lengtb  of  time 
migbt  a  sun-beam,  penetrating  tbere,  find  notbing  worse 
than  barmless  dust? 

But  I  will  pass  into  ordinary  lifo  again.  Common 
sense  teacbes  a  man  in  my  circumstances  tbat  tbis-  is 
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the  best  ihing  for  him.  What  business  has  he  to  sei 
himself  ap  as  a  Simon  Siylites  on  a  solitary  column  of 
woe?  as  if  misery  cpnstitated  saintship?  There  is  no 
'  arrogance  like  the  hypocrisy  of  humility. 

.  When  Treheme  had  joined  the  ladies,  Mr.  Johnston 
and  myself  started  some  very  interesting  conversation. 
^  propoa  of  Mrs.  Granton  and  her  doings  in  the  parish, 
when  I  fonnd  that  he  has  the  feeHng,  very  rare  among 
countiy  genüemen  of  his  age  ,and  generation  —  an  exr 
ceeding  aversion  for  strong  drinks.  He  disconntenances 
Father  Mathew  and  the  pledge  as  popish,  a  crotchet 
not  snrprising  in  an  old  Tory^  whose  opinions,  never 
widoy  all  rem  in  one  groove,  as  it  were;  but  he  advo- 
cates  temperance,  even  to  teetotalism. 

I  tried  to  draw  the  line  of  moderation,  and  argued 
that,  because  some  men,  determined  on  making  beasts 
of  themselvesy  reqnired  to  be  treated  like  beasts,  by 
compulsion  only;  that  was  no  reason  why  the  re- 
mainder  shonld  not  have  &ee->will,  man's  glorious  pri- 
yilege,  to  prove  their  manhood  by  ihe  choice  of  good 
or  evil. 

"like  Adam  —  and  Adam  felL* 

^^Like  a  Greater  than  Adam;  tmsting  in  Whom, 
we  need  never  falL" 

The  old  man  did  not  reply,  bnt  he  looked  mnch 
exdted.  The  subject  seemed  to  ronse  in  him  some- 
ihing  beyond  the  mere  disgust  of  an  edncated  genüe- 
man,  at  whät  offended  his  refined  tastes.  Had  not 
certain  other  reasons  made  that  Solution  improbable,  I 
conld  have  imagined  it  the  shndder  of  one  too  familiär 
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%vith  the  vice  he  uow  abhorred:  that  he  spoke  about 
drankenness  with  the  tenified  fierceness  of '  one  who 
had  himself  been  a  dnmkfiärd. 

As  we  sat  talking  across  the  table,  philosophically, 
abstractedly,  yet  with  a  perceptible  undertone  of 
resenre,  —  I  heard  it  in  his  voice-,  I  feit  it  in  my 
own,  —  or  listening  silently  to  the  equinoctial  gale, 
which  ratüed  the  winde w,  made  the  candles  flicker, 
almost  cansed  the  wine .  to  shake  in  the  imtouched  de- 
canters  —  as  I  have  heard  table-rapping  tales,  of  wine 
beginning  to  shake  when  the^re  was  "a  spirit  present," 
—  the  thonght  strack  me  more  than  once  -^  if  either 
of  US  two  men  could  lift  the  curtain  from  one  another^s 
past,  what  would  be  fonnd  there? 

He  proceeded  to  close  our  conversation,  by  say- 
ing:  — 

"Ton  will  nnderstand  now,  Doctor  Urquhart,  and 
I  wish  to  name  it  as  a  sort  of  apology  for  fprmer  close 
questioning,  my  extrenie  horror  of  drunkenness,  and 
my  satisfaction  at  Unding  that  Mr.  Treherne  has  no 
propensity  in  this  direction.** 

I  answered:  — 

"Qertainly  not;  that,  with  all  the  temptations  of  a 
mess-table,  to  take  mnch  wine  was,  with  him,  a  thing' 
exceedingly  rare." 

"Bare!     I  thonght  yon  said  he  never  drank  at 

"I  said  he  was  no  drankard,  nor  at  all  in  tho 
habit  of  driuking.'' 
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"Habits  grow,  we  know  not  how,"  cried  the  old 
man,  ixritably.     "Does  he  take  it  eveiy  day?" 

"I  snppose  so.    Most  military  men  do." 

Mr.  Jobnston  tumed  sbarp  upon  me. 

''I  must  have  no  inodifications,  Doctor  Urqnhart 
Oan  yon  declare  positivelj  that  you  nerer  saw  Captain 
Trebeme  the  worse  for  Uquor?* 

To  answer  ibis  question  directly  was  impossibla 
I  tried  to  remove  tbe  impression  I  bad  unfortuna- 
tely  given,  and  wbieb  tbe  old  man  bad  taken  np  so 
unexpectedly  and  fiercely,  by  enlarging  on  tbe  brave 
manner  in  wbicb  Trebeme  bad  witbstood  many  a  Iure 
to  evil  ways. 

"You  cannot  deceive  me,  sir.  I  mnst  bave  tbe 
trutb." 

I  was  on  übe  point  of  telling  bim  to  seek  it  firom 
Trebeme  bimself,  wben,  remembeiing  tbe  irritation  of 
tbe  old  man,  and  tbe  bot-beaded  impmdence  of  tbe 
yonng  one,  I  tbougbt  it  wonld  be  safer  to  bear  tbe 
bnmt  myself.  I  informed  Mr.  Jobnston  of  tbe  two 
only  instances  wben  I  bad  seen  Trebeme  not  bimself 
Once  after  twenty-fonr  bonrs  in  tbe  trencbes,  wben 
nnlimited  brandy  conld  bardly  keep  life  in  our  poor 
fellows,  and  again  wben  Miss  Lisabel  berself  mnst  be 
bis  ezcuse. 

"Lisabel?  Do  not  name  ber.  Sir,  I  would  ratber 
see  a  dangbter  of  mine  in  ber  grave,  tban  ibe  wife  of 
a  dronkard." 

"Wbicb,  allow  me  to  assert,  Captain  Trebeme  is 
not,  and  is  never  likely  to  be.** 
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Mr.  Johnston  shook  Hs  head  incrednlouslj.  I 
became  more  aud  imore  convinced  aboat  tbe  justness 
of  my  conjectore  aboufe  bis  past  life,  wbicb  delicacy 
forbade  xne  to  enqnire  into,  or  to  use  as  any  argument 
against  bis  barsbness  now.  I  began  to  feel  seriously 
tmeasj. 

^^Mr.  Jobüston,"  I  said,  '^woidd  jou  for  this  acci- 
dental  error  — * 

I  paused,  seeing  at  ihe  door  a  joung  lady's  face« 
Miss  Tbeodora's. 

"Papa,  tea  is  waiting.'' 

"Let  it  wait  tben:  sbnt  tbe  door.     Well,  sir?" 

I  repeated,  would  be,  for  one  accidental  error, 
condemn  tbe  yonng  man  entirely? 

"He  bas  condenmed  bimself;  be  bas  taben  ibe  first 
Step,  and  bis  downward  course  will  be  swift  and  sudden. 
Tbere  is  no  stopping  it,  sir,"  and  be  strack  bis  band 
on  tbe  table.  "If  I  bad  a  son,  and  be  liked  wine,  as 
a  cbild  does,  perbaps;  a  pretty  litüe  boy,  sitting  at 
table  and  drinking  bealtbs  at  birtbdays,  or  a  scboolboy, 
proud  to  do  wbat  be  sees  bis  fatber  doing,  —  I  would 
take  bis  glass  from  bim,  and  fiU  it  witb  poison,  deadly 
poison  —  tbat  be  might  kill  bimself  at  once,  ratber 
tban  grow  np  to  be  bis  fiiends'  and  bis  own  damnation 
—  a  drunkard,** 

I  nrged,  after  a  minnte's  pause,  that  Trebeme  was 
neitber  a  cbild  nor  a  boy;  tbat  be  bad  passed  tbrougb 
the  early  perils  of  youtb,  and  succumbed  to  none; 
tbat  tbere  was  litde  fear  be  would  ever  become  a 
dronkard. 
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"He  may.'» 

"Please  Grod,  he  never  shalll  Even  if  he  had 
yielded  to  temptation;  if,  even  in  yonr  sense,  and 
mine,  Mr.  Johnston,  the  joung  man  had  once  been 
*drunk,'  shonld  he  for  that  be  branded  as  a  hopeless 
dronkard?     I  think  not  —  I  tnist  not" 

And,  strongly  excited  inyself ,  I  plead^d  for  the 
lad  as  if  I  had  been  pleading  for  mj  own  life,  —  but 
in  vain. 

It  was  getting  late,  and  I  was  in  momentaiy  dread 
of  another  summons  to  the  drawing-room. 

In  cases^  like  ihese  there  comes  a  time  when,  be 
our  opponents  younger  or  older,  inferior  or  superior  to 
ourselves,  we  feel  we  must  assert  what  we  believe  to 
be  right,  "taking  the  upper  band,**  as  it  is  called;  that 
is,  using  the  power  which  the  few  have  in  goiding  the 
nmny.  Call  it  influence,  decision,  will  —  one  who 
possesses  that  quality  rarely  gets  through  half  a  life- 
time  without  discovering  the  fact,  and  what  a  weighty 
and  Bolemn  gift  it  is.    . 

I  Said  to  Mr.  Johnston,  very  respectfiiHy,  yet 
resolutely,  that,  in  äo  serious  a  matter,  of  which  I 
myself  was  the  nnhappy  cause,  I  mnst  request  him, 
as  a  personal  favour,  to  postpone  bis  decision  for  to- 
night 

"And,"  I  continued,  "forgive  my  nrging  that,  both 
as  a  fathec  and  a  clergyman,  yoa  aie  bonnd  to  be 
carefbl  how  you  decide.  By  one  fatal  word  you  may 
destroy  your  daughter^s  happiness  for  life." 

T  saw  him  start;  I  Struck  bolder. 
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''Also,  as  Captain  Treheme^s  Mend,  let  me  remind 
yon  that  he  has  a  fature,  too.  It  is  a  dangerous  thing 
for  a  yonng  man^s  future  wheu  he  is  thwarted  in  his 
first  love.  What  if  he  should  go  all  wrong,  and  you 
had  to  answer  to  Sir  William  Treheme  for  the  min  of 
his  only  sön?" 

I  was  not  prepared  for  the  effect  of  mj  words. 

"His  only  son  —  God  forgive  me!  is  he  his  only 
son?" 

Idjr.  Johnston  tumed  from  me;  his  hands  shook 
violentlj,  his  whole  conntenance  changed.  In  it  there 
was  as  mnch  remorse  and  anguish  as  if  he,  in  his 
youth,.  had  been  some  old  man's  only  and  perhaps 
erring  son. 

I  conld  pity  him  —  if  he  were  one  of  those  who 
suffer  to  their  life's  end  for  the  evil  deeds  of  their 
youth.  I  abstained  from  any  i^irther  remarks,  and  ho 
made  none.  At  last,  as  he  expressed  some  wish  to  be 
left  alone,  I  rosa 

"Doctor,**  he  said,  in  a  tremulous  voice,  "I  will 
thank  you  not  to  name  this  conversation  to  my  family. 
For  the  snbject  of  it  —  well  pass  it  over  —  this 
onee." 

I  thanked  him,  and  eamestly  begged  forgiveness 
for  any  warmth  I  had  shown  in  the  argument 

"Oh  yes,  oh  yesi  Did  I  not  say  we  wonld  pass 
it  over?" 

He  sank  wearily  back  in  his  arm-chair,  bnt  I  feit 
the  point  was  gained. 

Li  conrse  of  the  evening,  when  Treherne  and  Miss 
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Lisabel)  in  happy  ignorance  of  all  the  peril  their  bliss 
had  gone  through,  were  making  believe  to  play  chess 
in  the  comer,  and  Miss  Johnston  was  reading  the 
newspaper  to  her  father,  I  slipped  awaj  to  the  green-' 
house,  where  I  stood  examining  some  oxchidS)  aad 
thinking  how  curions  it  was  that  I,  a  perfect  stranger, 
should  be  so  mixed  up  with  the  private  affiiirs  of  this 
family. 

"Doctor  Urquhart" 

Soft  as  the  whisper  was,  it  made  me  start  I  apo- 
logised  for  not  having  seen  Miss  Theodora  enter,  and 
began  admiring  the  orchidaceons  plants. 

"Yes,  very  pretty.  But  I  wanted  to  ask  you,  wliat 
were  you  and  papa  talking  about?" 

"Your  father  wished  me  not  to  mention  it." 

"But  I  heard  part  of  it,  I  could  not  help  heajring, 
—  and  I  guessed  the  rest.  Teil  me  only  one  thing, 
Is  Captain  Treheme  still  to  marry  our  Lisa?" 

"r  believe  so.  There  was  a  difficulty,  but  Mi. 
Johnston  said  he  would  *pass  it  over.'" 

"Poor  papa,"  was  all  she  replied.     "Poor  papa." 

I  expressed  my  exceeding  regret  at  what  had  hap- 
pened. 

"No,  never  mind,  you  could  not  help  it;  I  under- 
stand  exactly  how  it  was.  But  the  storm  will  blow 
over;  papa  is  rather  peculiar.  Don^t  teil  Captain 
Treheme." 

She  stood  meditative  a  good  while,  and  then 
said:  — 

"I  think  you  are  right  about  Mr.  Treheme,  I  begin 
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to  like  him  myself  a  litüe.     That  is No,  I  will 

not  make  preteuces.  I  did  not  like  him  at  all  imtil 
lately" 

I  told  her  I  knew  that 

"How?    Did  I  ßhew  it?    Do  I  shew  what  I  feel?** 

^^Tolerablj,^  said  I,  smiling.  "Bat  you  do  like 
him  now?* 

"Yes." 

AnoÜier  pause  of  consideration  and  thmi  a  seeond 
decisive  "yes." 

"I  like  him,"  she  went  on,  "because  he  is  good- 
natured,  and  sincere.  Besides,  he  snits  Lisabel,  and 
people  are  so  difßerent,  that  it  woald  be  ridiciüotts  to 
ehoose  one^s  sister's  husband  after  the  pattem  of  one's 
own.  The  two  would  probably  not  agree  in  any  Single 
pardcular." 

"Indeedy"  said  I,  amused  at  her  irankness.  "For 
instance?" 

'^Well,  for  instance,  Lisa  likes  talking,  and  I  si- 
lence,  or  being  talked  to,  and  eren  that  in  moderation. 
Harkr 

We  listened  a  minute  to  Treheme's  hearty  langh 
and  incessant  chitter-chatter. 

"Now,  my  sister  enjoys  that,  she  says  it  amnses 
her;  I  am  sore  it  would  drive  me  crazy  in  a  week." 

I  could  sympathise  a  litde  in  this  sentimeni 

^^But,*  with  sudden  seriousness,  "I  beg  you  to 
imderstand,  Doctor  Urquhart,  that  I  am  not  speaking 
against  Captain  Treheme.  «As  I  told  you,  I  like  him; 
I  am  quite   satisfiied  with  him,    as  a  brother-in-law. 

9« 
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« 

Onlj,  he  is  not  exacdy  the  sort  of  person  one  woiild 
choose  to  spend  a  week  with  in  tlie  Eddystone  Lig^ht- 
house." 

I  asked  if  that  was  her  test  for  all  her  friends? 
since  so  few  could  stand  it 

She  laughed. 

''Possiblj  not  When  one  comes  to  reflect,  there 
are  very  few  whose  Company  one  can  tolerate  so  well 
as  one's  own." 

"Which  is  itself  not  always  agreeable.** 

"No,  but  the  less  evil  of  the  two.  I  don't  believe 
there  is  a  Creatore  living  whose  society  I  could  endure, 
without  intennission,  for  a  month,  a  week,  or-  even  two 
days.     No.     Emphatically  no." 

She  must  then,  though  a  member  of  a  family,  live 
a  good  deal  alone  —  a  fact  I  had  already  begun  to 
suspect 

"Therefore,  as  I  try  to  make  Lisa  feel  —  being 
the  eider,  I  have  a  right  to  preath,  you  know  —  what 
an  awfiil  thing  marriage  mnst  be,  even  viewed  as  mere 
companionship.  Futting  aside  love,  hononr,  obedience, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  to  undertake  the  burthen 
of  any  one  person*s  constant  presence  and  conversation 
for  the  term  of  one's  natural  life!  the  idea  is  fright^il  !^ 

"Very,  if  you  do  put  aside  love,  honour,  *and  all 
that  sort  of  thiag."' 

She  looked  up,  as  if  she  thought  I  was'  laughing 
at  her. 

"Am  I  talking  veiy  fqjdlishly?  I  am  afrald  I  do 
so  sometimes." 
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*^Not  at  all,"  I  Said,  ^it  was  pleasant  to  hear  her 
talk.^  Whicli  imlacky  remark  of  mine  had  the  effect 
of  wliolly  silencing  her. 

But,  silent,  it  was  something  to  watch  her  moving 
about  the  drawing-room,  or  sittmg  still  over  her  work. 
I  like  to  see  a  womaa  sewing;  it  gives  her  an  air  of 
peacefal  homelikeness,  the  nearest  approach  to  which, 
in  ns  men,  who  are  either  always  sullenly  bnsj  or 
lazüj  idle,  is  the  nngamly  lonnge  with  our  feet  on  the 
fender.  Mr.  Johnston  mnst  be  happy  in  his  daughters, 
particTÜarly  in  this  one.  He  can  scarcelj  have  regretted 
that  he  has  had  no  sons. 

It  seems  natural,  seeing  how  much  too  well  ao- 
qoainted  we  are  with  our  sex,  its  weaknesses  and  wicked- 
nesses,  that  most  men  long  for,  and  make  much  of 
daughters.  Certainly,  to  have  in  one's  old  age  a  bright 
girlish  face  to  look  at,  a  lively  original  girlish  tongue 
to  fireshen  one^s  mind  ^Wth  new  ideas,  must  be  a  pleasant 
thing.  Whatcvor  may  have  been  the  sorrows  of  his 
past  lifo,  Mr.  Johnston  isa  fortunate  man  now. 

With  regard  to  Treheme,  I  had  the  satisfaction 
of  perceiving  that,  as  Miss  Theodora  had  prophesied, 
the  old  man^s  anger  had  blown  over.  Bis  manner  in- 
dicated  not  merelj  forgiveness,  but  a  degree  of  kindly 
interest  in  that  light-hearted  youth,  who  was  brimming 
over  with  fun  and  contentment 

I  had  an  opportunity  of  satisfying  myself  on  this 
point,  in  another  quarter,  while  waiting  in  the  hall  for 
Trelieme^s  protracted  adieu  in  the  dining-room;   when 
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Miss  Theodora,  passing  me,  stopped,  to  intercliange  a 
Word  with  me. 

^'Shall  jou  teil  jour  friend  what  occurred  to- 
night?  —  with  papa,  I  mean." 

I  repUedy  I  was  not  sure  —  but  perhaps  I  «hould. 
It  miglit  act  as  a  waming. 

''Do  70U  think  he  needs  a  waming?'* 

''I  do  not  I  believe  Treherne  is  as  likely  to  tum 
out  a  good  man,  especially  with  a  good  wife  to  help 
him,  as  anj  yonng  fellow  of  mj  acqnaintaifece;  and  I 
sincerely  hope  that  70U,  as  weU  as  yoxa  father,  will 
think  no  worse  of  him,  for  anything  that  is  past.  An 
cid  man  has  had  time  to  forget,  and  a  girl  is  never 
likelj  to  nnderstand,  the  exceeding  temptations  which 
every  yonng  man  has  to  fight  through,  —  more  espe- 
cudty  a  yonng  man  of  fortune,  and  in  the  anny.» 

''Ah,  yesi"  she  sighed,  "that  is  too  tnie.  Papa 
mnst  have  feit  it.  Papa  wished  this  to  be  kept  secret 
between  himself  and  you?** 

"I  nnderstood  him  so." 

"Then  keep  ii  Do  not  teU  Mr.  Treherne.  And 
have  no  fear  that  I  shall  be  too  hard  upon  him.  It 
would  be  sad  indeed,  for  all  of  ns,  who  do  wrong 
every  day,  if  every  error  of  yonth  were  to  be  regarded 
as  nnpardonable.** 

God  bloss  her  good  heart,  and  the  kindly  hand 
she  held  ont  to  me;  which  for  the  second  time  I  dared 
to  take  in  mine.     Ay,  even  in  nu'ne. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Her  Story. 

I  DO  not  feel  inclined  for  sleep,  and  there  is  a 
large  round  moon  looking  in  at  my  window.  My 
foolish  old  moon,  what  a  time  it  is  since  you  and  I 
had  a  qiiiet  serious  look  at  one  another.  What  things 
jou  nsed  to  say  to  me,  and  what  confidences  I  used 
to  make  in  you  —  at  this  very  window,  leaning  my 
elbow  in  this  very  Spot  That  was  when  I  was  a 
child,  and  fond  of  Colin  —  "Colin,  my  dear.**  How 
ridiculous  it  seems  now,  and  what  a  laugh  it  would 
raise  against  me  if  anybody  had  known  it.  Yet  what 
an  innocent,  simple,  devoted  child-love  it  was !  I  hardly 
think  any  after-love,  supposing  I  should  ever  feel  one, 
will  be,  in  its  way,  more  tender,  or  more  true. 

Moon,  ha^e  you  forgotten  me?  Am  I  becoming 
a  middle-aged  person;  and  is  a  new  and  younger 
generation  growing  up  to  hare  cohfidences  wiüi  you 
as  I  used  to  have?  Or  is  it  I  who  have  forsaken 
you?  Most  likely.  You  have  done  me  a  deal  of 
hann  —  and  good,  too  —  in  my  time.  Yet  you  seem 
friendly  and  müd  to-night  I  will  forgive  you,  my 
poor  old  moon. 

It  has  been  a  pleasant  day.  My  head  aches  a 
little,  with  the  uniisual  excitement  —  query,  of 
pleasnre?  — Is  pleasantness  so  very  rare,  then?  — 
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No:  I  am  weary  with  the  exertion  of  having  to  make 
myself  agreeable:  for  Penelope  is  fall  of  housekeeping 
cares,  and  a  few  sad  thoughts,  too,  may  be,  conceming 
the  wedding;  so  that  ske  takes  Utile  tronble  to  enter- 
tain  visitors.  And  Lisabel  is  "in  love,"  you  know, 
moon. 

You  woiild  not  think  it,  thoagh,  except  from  the 
licence  she  takes  to  be  lazy  when  Augostas  is  hera, 
and  up  to  the  eyes  in  business  when  he  is  awaf. 
I  never  thought  a  wedding  was  such  a  "piece  of 
work,^  as  the  old  women  say;  such  a  time  of  in- 
cessant  bustle,  wony,  and  conj^ion.  I  only  saw  the 
"love*  side  of  it,  Lisabel  avers,  and  laughs  at  me 
when  I  wonder  at  her  for  wearing  herseif  out  from 
moming  tili  night  in  consultation  over  her  trousseau, 
and  how  we  shall  possibly  manage  to  accommodate 
the  eight-and-forty  particular  friends  who  must  be 
asked  to  the  break&si 

Happily,  they  are  only  the  bride's  Mends.  Sir 
William  and  Lady  Augusta  Treheme  cannot  come, 
and  Augustus  does  not  care  a  straw  for  asking  any- 
body.  He  says  he  only  wants  bis  Lisa.  His  Lisa 
unfortunately  requires  a  few  trifles  more  to  constitute 
her  bridal  happiness;  a  wreath,  a  veil,  a  break&st, 
and  six  bridesmaids  in  Lidian  muslin.  Bather  cold, 
for  autonm,  but  which  she  says  she  cannot  give  up  on 
any  account,  since  a  wedding  day  comes  but  once, 
and  she  has  been  looking  forward  to  her^s  ever  since 
she  was  born. 

A  wedding  day!     Probably  there  are  few  of  ua 
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who  have  not  specolated  on  it  a  litüe,  as  the  day 
which,  of  all  others,  is  the  most  decisive  in  a  woman's 
life.  I  am  not  ashamed  to  confess  having  occasionallj 
thought  of  mine.  A  foolish  dream  that  comes  and 
goes  with  one^s  teens;  imagined  paradise  of  ntterly 
impossible  J07,  to  be  shared  with  some  paragon  of 
equaQj  impossible  perfection  —  I  could  sit  and  langh 
at  it  now,  if  the  langhter  were  not  bitterer  than 
tears. 

There,  after  writing  this,  I  went  and  pulled  down 
my  haar,  and  tied  it  mider  mj  chin  to  prevent  cold  - 
oh!  most  pmdent  fire-and-twenty  —  leant  mj  elbow 
on  the  winde  w-sill,  in  the  old  attitnde  of  fifl^en, 
staring  np  at  the  moon  and  out  across  the  firwoods 
for  a  long  time.  Beturning,  I  have  re-lit  my  candle, 
and  taken  once  more.  to  my  desk,  and  I  say  again, 
0  inquisitive  moon,  that  this  has  been  a  pleasant 
day. 

It  was  one  of  our  quiet  Rockmount  Sundays, 
whieh  Doctor  Urquhart  says  he.  eiy'oys  so  mnch. 
Poor  LisabeFs  last  Sunday  bat  one.  She  will  be 
married  to-morrow  week.  We  had  our  indispensable 
lover  to  dinner,  and  Doctor  Urquhart  also.  Papa  told 
me  to  ask  him  as  we  were  Coming  out  of  the  chnrch. 
In  spite  of  the  distance,  he  often  attends  our  church 
now  —  at  which  papa  seems  gratified. 

I  delivered  the  message,  which  was  not  received 
with  as  much  warmth  as  I  thought  it  ought  to  have 
been,  considering  that  it  came  from  an  elderly  gentle- 
xnaa,  who  does  not  often  pay  a  youisger  man  than 
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with  a  person  so  mucli  older  and  wiser  than  I,  and 
who  onght  to  be  excused  so  heartily  for  aoy  pecu- 
liarities  he  hafi;  76t  he  vexed  me.  He  does  vex  me 
very  much,  sometimes.  I  cannot  imderstaaid  why;  it 
is  qnite  a  new  feeling  to  be  so  irritated  with  antibody. 
Either  it  is  his  manner,  which  is  rather  variable,  some- 
times cheerful  and  Mendlj,  and  then  agam  restless 
and  cold;  or  an  uncomfortable  Sensation  of  being 
mider  controli  which  I  never  yet  had,  even  towards 
my  own  father.  Once,  when  I  was  contesting 
something  with  him,  Augustus  noticed  it,  and  said, 
langhing:  — 

"Oh,  the  Dqctor  makes  everybody  do  what  he 
likes:  you'd  better  give  in  at  once.     I  always  do.^ 

Bat  I  cannot,  and  I  will  not 

To  feel  yexed  with  ä  person,  to  know  tkey  have 
the  power  of  vexing  you  —  that  a  ehance  word  or 
lock  can  touch  you  to  the  qnick,  make  you  feel  all 
over  in  a  State  of  irritation,  as  if  all  the  world  went 
wrong,  and  you  were  ready  to  do  anything  cross,  or 
sollen,  or  childishly  naughty  —  nntil  another  chance 
Word  or  look  happens  to  set  you  right  agam  —  this 
is  an  extremely  nncomfortable  State  of  things. 

I  mnst  gnard  against  it  I  mnst  not  allow  my 
temper  to  get  way.  Sensitive  it  is,  I  am  aware,  quick 
to  feel  sore,  and  to  take  offence;  but  I  am  not  a 
thoroQghly  ill-tempered  woman.  Doctor  ürquhart  does 
not  think  so:  he  told  me  he  did  not  One  day, 
when  I  had  been  very  cross  with  him,  he  said 
**I  had  done  him  no  härm;  that  I  often  did  him  good." 
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Me  —  to  do  good  to  Doctor  Urqubart !  What  an 
estToordiDaiy  thingl 

I  like  b)  do  people  good  —  to  do  it  my  ovn  Belf, 
too  —  a  mean  pleasnre,  perfaapa,  yet  it  is  a  pleasnre, 
and  I  was  pleased  by  this  saying  of  Doctor  TJrqohart'B. 
If  I  conld  bnt  believe  it!  I  do  believe  it  somedmes. 
I  know  that  I  can  make  bim  smüe,  let  him  be  ever 
so  grave;  that  sometbing  ia  me  and  my  vays  interests 
and  amuses  bim  in  an  inglorions,  klttenish  fasbion,  aa 
I  Said;  yet,  stiU,  I  drav  bJm  out  of  liimself,  I  mabe 
bim  meny,  I  bring  ligbt  into  bis  face  tili  one  could 
bardly  believe  it  was  tbe  aame  face  that  I  first  saw  at 
tbe  Gedars-,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  tye  to  tbink  that,  by 
Bome  odd  sympatby  or  otbec,  I  am  pleasant  to  him, 
as  I  am  to  few  —  alasl  to  very  few. 

I  know  vheu  people  dislike  me:  know  it  keenly, 

paiafblly-,  I  know,  too,  witb  a  sort  of  stolid  patience, 

whea  tbey  are  simply  indifferent  to  me.     Doabtless, 

in  botb  cases,  tbey  bsve  every  reason;  I  blame  no 

body,  not.even  myself,  I  only  atate  a  fact     Bnt  witli 

sucb  people  I  can  no  more  be  my  natural  Eelf,  than 

I  can  mn  aboat,  bare-footed  nn<1  bare-lieiidod,   in  onr 

north  winde   or  moorland  bqowb.     Bnt  if  a  litüe  enn- 

js,  my  beart  wamia  to  it,  baaks  in  it,  daaces 

like  tbe  sillieat  yonug  lamb  that  ever  fiiaked 

ip-meadow,  rejoicing  in  tbe  Kay. 

not,    and  never  pretend  to  be,   s  bumble 

'.  feei  there    is  tbat  in  me  whicb  is   worth 

,  bnt  a  return  for  wbicb  I  bave  never  yet 

Give  me  its  fiür  equivalent,    its  Ml  and 
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honest  price,  and  oh,  if  I  could  expend  it  every  mite, 
liow^  boundlessly  rieh  I  should  grow! 

This  last  sentence  means  nothing;  nor  do  I  qnite 
understand  it  myself.  Writing  a  Journal  is  a  safety- 
valve  for  mach  foUj;  yet  I  am  by  no  means  sure 
that  I  onght  to  have  written  the  last  page. 

However,  no  more  of  this;  let  me  teil  the  story  of 
my  day. 

Walking  from  church,  Doctor  ürquhart  told  me 
that  Augustos  had  asked  him  to  be  best -man  at  the 
wedding. 

I  Said,  I  knew  it,  and  wished  he  would  consent 

"Why?** 

Though  the  abrupt  question  surprised  me,  I  an- 
swered,  of  course,  the  truth.  "That  if  the  best-man 
were  not  himself ,  it  would  be  one  of  the  camp  officers, 
aud  I  hated  — " 

"Soldiers?" 

1  told  him,  it  was  not  kind  to  be  always  throwing 
in  my  teeth  that  unfortunate  speech;  that  he  ought  not 
to  teaze  me  so. 

"Do  I  teaze  you?    I  was  not  aware  of  it.*' 

^^Yeiy  likely  not;  and  I  am  a  great  simpleton  for 
allowing  myself  to  be  teazed  with  such  trifles.  But 
Doctor  Urquhart  cannot  expect  me  to  be  as  wise  as 
hhnaelf ;  he  is  a  great  deal  older  than  I.** 

^^Tell  me,  then,"  he  continued,  in  that  kind  tone, 
which  always  makes  me  feel  something  like  a  little 
pet  donkey  I  once  had,  which,  if  I  called  it  across  the 
fidd,  would  come  and  lay  its  head  on  my  band,  — 
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not  that,  donkej  as  I  am,  lincline  to  trouble  Doctor 
Urquliart  in  that  way.  —  ''Teil  me  what  it  is  you  do 
hate?" 

^^I  hate  to  Iiaye  to  entertain  strangers.* 

^'Then  yon  do  not  consider  me  a  stranger?" 

"No;  a  Meni" 

I  maj  say  that;  for  short  as  our  acqnaintance  dates^ 
I  have  Seen  more  of  Doctor  ürquhart,  and  seem  to 
know  him  better  than  anj  man  in  the  whole  conrse  of 
my  life.  He  did  not  reftise  tibie  title  I  gave  him,  and 
I  think  he  was  gratified,  thongh  he  said  only:  — 

*^You  are  very  kind,  and  I  thank  you." 

Presently  I  recurred  to  the  subject  of  discussion, 
and  wished  him  to  prombe  what  AagnstoB,  andlisabel, 
and  we  all  desired.  ' 

He  paused  a  moment,  then  said,  decisively:  — 

"I  will  come.'* 

''That  is  right  I  know  we  can  always  depend 
apon  Doctor  Urquhart^s  promises.^ 

Was  my  gladness  over^bold?  Would  he  miscon- 
stnie  it?  No  —  he  is  too  clear-sighted,  too  hnmble- 
minded,  too  wise.  With  him,  I  have  always  the 
feeling  that  I  need  take  no  trouble  over  what  I  do  or 
say,  ezcept  that  it  shonld  be  tme  and  sincere.  What- 
ever  it  is,  he  wiU  judge  it  fairly.  And  if  he  did  not, 
why  shonld  I  care? 

Tes,  I  shonld  care.  I  like  him  —  I  like  him  very 
much.  It  wonld  be  a  comfbrt  to  me  to  have  him  for 
a  friend  —  one  of  my  veiy  own.  In  some  degree,  he 
'^eats  me  as  such;    to-day,  for  instance,  he  told  me 
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more  about  himself  than  he  ever  did  to  any  one  of  us. 
It  came  out  accidentally.  I  caunot  endore  a  man  wIio> 
at  fiist  acquaintaaee,  indulges  you  with  bis  autobio- 
grapby  in  falJL  Such  a  one  mnst  be  either  a  puppy 
or  an  idiot. 

—  Ah,  there  I  am  agam,  at  my  harsh  judgments, 
which  Doctor  Urquhart  has  so  often  tacitly  reproved. 
This  good  man,  who  has  seen  more  of  tne  world  and 
its  wickedness  than  I  am  ever  likely  to  see,  is  yet  the 
most  eharitable  man  I  ever  knew;    To  retum. 

Before  we  reached  Kockmount,  the  sky  had  clouded 
over,  and  in  an  hour  it  was  a  thoroughly  wet  after- 
noon.  Penelope  went  upstairs  to  write  her  Sunday 
letter,  and  Augustus  and  Lisabel  gave  broad  hints  that 
they  wished  the  drawing-room  all  to  themselves.  Per- 
force, Doctor  Urquhart  and  I  had  to  entertain  our- 
selves. 

I  took  him  into  the  greenhouse,  where  hs.  lectured 
to  me  on  the  orchidacesß  and  Vegetation  of  the  tropics 
generally,  —  to  bis  own  content,  doubtless,  and  par» 
tially  to  mine.  I  like  to  hear  bis  talking,  so  wise,  yet 
so  simple;  a  freshness  almost  boyish  seems  to  linger  in 
bis  natore  still,  and  he  has  the  thoroughly  boyish  pe- 
colianty  of  taking  pleasure  in  little  things.  He  spent 
half  an  hour  in  reviving  a  big  brown  bee  which  had 
grown  torpid  with  cold,  and  there  was  in  bis  eyes  a 
kindness,  as  over  a  human  creature,  when  he  gave 
into  my  cfaarge  bis  "little  patient,^  whom  I  promised 
tobefriend.    (There  he  is,  poor  old  fellow,  fast  asleep 
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on  a  flower-pot,  tili  the  &:st  bright  moming  I  can  turn 
him  out.) 

^'I  am  afraid,  thougb,  he  will  soon  get  into  trouble 
again,  and  not  find  so  kind  a  firiend/'  said  I,  toDoctor 
Urquliart.  ''He  will  intoxicate  himself  in  the  nearest 
flower-cnp,  and  seek  repentance  and  restoration  too 
late/ 

"I  hope  not,"  said  the  Doetor,  sadly  and  gravely. 

I  said  I  was  sorry  for  haying  made  a  jest  upon  his 
favourite  doctrine  of  repentance  and  restoration  of 
sinners,  which  he  seemed  always  both  to  preach  and 
to  practise. 

"Do  I?  Perhaps.  Do  you  not  think  it's  very  mncb 
needed  in  this  world?" 

I  said,  I  had  not  lived  long  enongh  in  the  world 
to  find  out. 

"I  forgot  how  young  you  were.** 

He  had  once,  in  bis  direct  way,  asked  my  age, 
and  I  had  told  him,  much  disposed  likewise  to  retarn 
the  question,  but  was  afraid.  Sometimes  I  feel  quite 
at  home  with  him,  as  if  I  could  say  anything  to  him, 
and  then  again  he  makes  me,  not  actually  afraid  — 
thank  goodness,  I  i^ever  was  afraid  of  any  man  yet, 
and  hope  I  never  shall  be  —  but  shy  and  quiet  I 
suppose  it  is  because  he  is  so  very  good;  because  in 
bis  presence  my  little  foUies  aud  wickednesses  hide 
their  heads.  I  cease  perplezing  myselfabout  them,  or 
about  myself  at  all,  and  only  think  —  not  of  him  so 
much  as  of  something  higher  and  better.  than  either 
him  or  me.     Surely  this  cannot  be  wrong. 
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Tbe  bee  question  settled,  we  sat  down,  dilent, 
listening  to  the  rain  pattering  on  the  glass  roof  of  the 
greenhouse.  It  was  rather  a  drearj  day.  I  began 
tliinlgiiig  of  Lisabel^  leaving  more  than  was  good  for 
me;  and  with  that  penetrative  kindness  wbich  I  hav6 
often  noticed  in  him,  Doctor  Urqnhart  tomed  mj  sad 
thoughts  away,  by  various  Information  about  Treheme 
Court,  and  the  new  relations  of  our  Lisa  —  not  many. 
I  Said,  ^^happily,  she  wonld  bare  neither  brother  or 
sister-in-law." 

"Happily!    You  cannot  be  in  eamest?" 

I  half  wished  I  had  not  been,  and  yet  I  could  not 
but  speak  my  mind  —  that^brothers  and  sisters,  in  law 
or  in  blood,  were  often  anything  but  a  blessing. 

^^I  must  emphatically  differ  £rom  you  there.  I 
think  it  is,  with  few  exceptional  cases,  the  greatest 
misfortune  to  be  an  only  child.  Few  are  so  naturally 
good,  or  reared  under  such  favourable  circmnstances, 
that  such  a  position  does  not  do  them  barm.  A  lonely 
childhood  and  youth  may  make  a  great  man,  a  good 
man,  but  it  rarely  makes  a  happy  man.  Better  all  the 
toBsies  and  troubles  of  family  life,  where  the  angles  of 
character  are  rubbed  off,  and  its  inclinations  to  mor- 
bidness,  sensitiveness,  and  egotism  knocked  down.  I 
think  it  is  a  great  wonder  to  see  Treheme  such  a 
good  fellow.as  he  is,  considering  he  has  been  an  only 
chüd." 

'^You  speak  as  if  you  knew  what  that  was  your- 

**No,  we  were  orphans,l>ut  I  had  one  brother." 

Ä  Life  for  a  Life,  /.  10 
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This  was  the  first  time  Doctor  Urqnliart  Lad  re- 
verted  to  any  of  liis  relatives,  or  to  bis  early  life.  My 
curiosity  was  strong.  I  risked  a  questiou:  was  this 
brother  older  or  younger  than  he? 

"Older." 

**And  his  name?" 

"DaUas." 

"Dallas  IJrquhart  —  what  a  nice  pame.^' 

"It  is  common  in  the  familj.  There  was  a  Dallas 
ürquhart,  younger  brother  to  a  Sir  John  Urquhart, 
who,  in  the  religious  troubles,  seceded  to  Episcopacy  i 
He  was  in  love  with  a  minister's  sister  —  a  Presby- 
terian.  She  died  broken-hearted,  and  in  despair  ather 
reproaches,  Dallas  threw  himself  down  a  precipice, 
where  his  whitened  bones  were  not  found  tili  many 
years  after.    Is  not  that  a  romantic  history?'' 

I  Said  romantic  and  painful  histories  were  common 
enough;  there  had  been  some,  even  in  our  matter-of- 
fact  fsimily.  Bat  he  was  not  so  inquisitive  as  I;  nor 
should  I  have  told  him  fiirther;  we  never  speak  on 
this  subject  if  we  can  help  it.  Even  the  Grrantons  — 
our  intimate  friends  ever  since  we  came  to  live  at 
Kockmount  —  have  never  been  made  acquainted  with 
it.  And  Penelope  said  there  was  no  need  to  teil 
Augustus,  as  it  could  not  affect  him,  or  any  person 
now  living,  and,  for  the  sake  of  ^the  family,  the  sad 
story  was  better  forgotten.    I  think  so,  too. 

With  a  sigh,  I  could  not  help  observing  to  Doctor 
LIrquhart,  that  it  must  be  a  very  happy  thing  to  have 
a  brother  —  a  good  brother. 
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"Yes.  Mine  was  the  best  that  anj  one  ever  had. 
He  was  a  minister  of  the  Kirk  —  that  is,  he  would 
have  been,  but  he  died.^ 

"In  Scoüand?" 

"No  —  at  Pau,  in  the  Pyrenees* 

"Were  you  with  him?" 

"I  was  not" 

This  seemed  a  remembrance  so  acutely  painftil, 
that  shortly  aiterwards  I  tried  to  change  the  subject, 
by  asking  a  qnestion  or  two  about  himself ,  —  and 
espedally  what  I  had  long  wanted  to.  find  out  —  how 
he  came  by  that  eccentric  Christian-name. 

"Is  it  eccentric?  —  I  really  never  knew  or  thought 
after  whom  I  was  called.'' 

I  suggested,  Max  Piccolomini. 

"Who  was  he,  pray?  My  unprofessional  reading 
has  been  small.  I  am  ashamed  to  say  I  never  heard 
of  Max  Piccolomini.** 

Amused  by  this  naive  confession  of  ignorance,  I 
offered  jestingly  to  give  him  a  course  of  polite  literature, 
and  begin  with  ihat  grandest  of  German  dramas,  Schil- 
ler*8  Wallenstein« 

*^Not  in  German,  if  you  please;  I  don*t  know  a 
dozen  words  of  the  language.** 

"Why,  Doctor  Urquhart,  I  must  be  a  great  deal 
eleverer  ihan  you.** 

I  had  Said  this  out  of  utter  incredulity  at  the 
Indieroos  idea;  but,  to  my  surprise,  he  took  it 
•erioudy. 

"You  are  right  I  know  I  am  a  coarse,  uneducated 

10* 
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person;  the  lifo  of  an  aimy-surgeon  allows  few  oppor- 
tiinities  of  refinement,  and,  like  many  another  boy,  I 
threw  away  my  chances  wlien  I  had  them.^ 

«At  school?'' 

"College,  rather." 

"Where  did  you  go  to  College?* 

"At  St.  Andrews." 

The  interrogative  mood  being  on  me,  I  thonght  I 
wonld  yentore  a  qnestion  whicli  had  been  often  on  my 
vind  to  ask  —  namely,  what  made  him  choose  to  be 
a  doctor,  which  always  seemed  to  me  the  most  painM 
and  arduous  of  professions. 

He  was  so  slow  in  answering,  that  I  began  to  fear 
it  was  one  of  my  too  blunt  queries,  and  apologized. 

"I  will  teil  you,  if  you  desire  it.  My  motive  was 
unlike  one  you  once  suggested  —  to  save  life  instead 
of  destroying  it;  also,  because  I  wished  to  have  my 
own  lifo  always  in  my  hand.  I  cannot  justly  consider 
it  mine.     It  is  owed,^ 

To  heaven,  I  conclude  he  meant,  by  the  solemnity 
of  bis  manner.  Yet,  are  not  all  lives  owed?  And,  if 
so,  my  early  dream  of  perfect  bliss,  namely,  for  two 
people  to  spend  their  lives  together  in  a  sort  of 
domestic  Pitcaim's  Island,  cradled  in  a  spiritnal  Pacific 
Ocean,  wiih  nothing  to  do  but  to  love  one  another  — * 
must  be  a  delusion,  or  worse.  I  am  beginning  to  be 
glad  I  never  fonnd  it  We  are  not  the  Urda  and 
butterflies,  but  the  labourers  of  the  earthly  viaejard. 
To  discover  one's  right  work  and  do  it,  mnst  be  the 
^aud  secret  of  life.  —  With  or  without  love,  I  wonder? 
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With  it  —  I  should  ima^e.  Bat  Doctor  ürquhart  in 
his  plan  of  existence,  never  seems  to  ihink  of  sncli  an 
insigiiificant  neeessity. 

Yet  let  me  not  speak  lighdy.  I  Kke  him  —  I 
honor  him.  Had  I  been  his  dead  brother,  or  a  sister 
which  he  never  had,  I  would  have  helped,  rather  than 
have  hindered  him  in  his  self-sacrificing  career.  I  would 
have  scomed  to  pnt  in  my  poor  claim  over  him  or  his 
existence.  It  would  have  s^med  like  taking  for  daily 
nses  the  gold  of  the  sanctuary. 

And  here  pondering  over  all  I  have  heard  of  him 
and  Seen  in  him:  the  seK-denial,  the  heroism,  the 
religious  purity  of  his  daily  life  — •  which  has  ronsed 
in  even  the  light  heart  of  Augustus  Treheme  an 
attachment  approaching  to  positive  devotion,  that  all 
the  jesting  of  Lisabel  is  powerless  to  shake,  I  call  to 
mind  one  incident  of  this  day,  which  starüed,  shocked 
me:  conceming  which  even  now  I  can  scarcely  credit 
the  evidence  of  my  own  ears. 

We  had  all  gathered  round  the  fire  waiting  papa's 
retom  firom  the  second  service,  Penelope,  Lisabel, 
AngnstoB,  Doctor  Urquhart,  I.  The  rain  had  cleared 
off,  and  there  was  only  a  soft  drip,  drip,  on  the  glass 
of  the  gre^nhouse  ontside.  We  were  very  peaceM 
and  comfortable:  it  feit  almost  like  a  family  circle  — 
which,  indeed  it  was,  with  one  exception.  The  new 
member  of  odr  family  seemed  to  make  himself  con- 
fliderably  at  bis  ease  —  sat  beside  his  Lisa,  and  held 
her  band  nnder  cover  of  her  apron  -^  at  which  I 
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thonght  I  saw  Doctor  Urquhart  smile.     Why  sliould 
he?    The  caress  was  quite  natural. 

Penelope  was  less  restless  than  tisaal:  owing  may 
be  to  her  long  letter  and  the  prospect  of  seeing  Francis 
in  a  week:  he  comes  to  the  marriage,  of  conrse.  Foor 
fellow,  what  a  pity  we  cannot  have  two  weddings  in- 
stead  of  one!  —  it  is  rather  hard  for  him  to  be  only 
a  weddmg  guest  and  Penelope  only  a  bridesmaid. 
But  I  am  ceasing  to  laugh  at  even  Francis  and 
Penelope. 

I  mjself ,  in  my  own  little  low  chair  in  its  rigbt 
angle  on  the  hearth-rug,  feit  perfectly  liappy.  Is  it 
the  contrast  between  it  and  the  life  of  solitude  of 
which  I  have  only  lately  had  any  knowledge  ihat 
makes  my  own  home  life  so  mnch  sweeter  than  it  used 
to  be? 

The  genüemen  began  talking  together  about  the 
difference  between  this  qniet  scene  and  that  of  Novem- 
ber last  year:  when,  Sebastopol  taken,  the  army  was 
making  up  its  mind  to  winter  in  idleness,  as  merrily 
as  it  could.  And  then  Doctor  Urquhart  reverted  to 
the  former  winter,  the  terrible  time  —  nntil  its  miseries 
reached  and  touched  the  English  heart  at  home.  And 
yet,  as  Doctor  Urquhart  said,  such  misery  seems  often 
to  evoke  the  neblest  half  of  man^s  natnre.  Many  an 
anecdote,  proving  this,  he  told  about  "his  poor  fellows," 
as  he  called  ihem;  tales  of  heroism,  patient  endurance, 
unselfishness  and  generosity,  —  such  as,  in  the 
mysterious  agency  of  providence,  are  always  developed 
by  that  great  purifier  as  well  as  avenger,  war. 
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Idstening,  mj  cheek  burnt  to  think  I  had  ever 
Said  I  bated  soldiers.  It  is  a  solemn  question,  too 
momentoTis  for  human  wisdom  to  decide  upon,  and, 
probablj,  never  meant  to  be  decided  in  this  world  — 
the  justice  of  camage,  tbe  necessity  of  war.  But  thus 
&r  I  am  convinced  —  and  intend,  tbe  first  oppor- 
timity^  to  express  my  tbanks  to  Doctor  Urquhart  for 
having  taugbt  me  tbe  lesson  —  tbat  to  set  one^s  seif 
in  fierce  aversion  against  any  class  as  a  class,  is  botb 
foolisb  and  wicked.  We  sbonld  ^^bate**  nobody.  Tbe 
Christian  warfare  is  never  against  sinners,  but  against 

ßUL 

Speaking  of  tbe  statistics  of  mortality  in  the  army, 
Doctor  Urquhart  surprised  us  by  stating  how  small  a 
percentage  —  bloss  me,  I  am  beginning  to  talk  like 
a  blue-book  —  results  from  death  in  batüe  and  from 
wounds.  And  stränge  as  it  may  appear,  the  mortaüty 
in  a  campaign,  witb  all  its  fatal  chances,  is  less  than 
in  batracks  at  home.  He  has  long  suspected  this,  &om 
the  accounts  of  the  men,  and  having  lately,  &om  clear 
data,  ascertained  its  accuraey,  intends  urging  it  at  the 
Horse  Guards,  or  failing  there,  in  the  public  press,  — 
that  the  causes  may  be  inquired  into  and  remedied. 
It  will  be  at  some  personal  risk:  Government  never 
likes  being  meddled  with;  but  he  seems  the  sort  of 
man  who,  having  once  got  an  idea  into  bis  head, 
would  pursue  it  to  the  death  —  and  very  right  too. 
If  I  had  been  a  man ,  I  would  have  done  exacüy  the  same. 

All  this  while,  I  have  never  told  —  that  thing.  It 
came  out,  as  well  as  I  can  remember,  thus:  — 
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Doctor  Urquhart  was  saying  that  the  average  mor- 
tality  of  soldiers  in  barracks  was  higher  than  ihat  of 
anj  corresponding  class  of  working-men.  He  attributes 
this  to  want  of  space,  cleanliness,  fresb  air,  and  good 
food. 

**Also,  to  another  cause,  which  jou  always  find 
flonrishing  nnder  snch  circnmstances  —  drink.  It  is 
in  a  barracks  just  as  in  the  courts  and  alleys  of  a 
large  city  —  wherever  you  find  people  huddled  to- 
gether  in  foul  air,  ill  smells,  and  general  wretchedness 
—  they  drink.  Thej  cannot  help  it,  it  seems  a  natural 
necessity.'' 

"There,  we  have  the  doctor  on  his  hobby.  Gee-up, 
Doctor!"  cried  Augustus.  I  wonder  his  fi-iend  stände 
his  nonsense  so  good-humouredly. 

"Yoü  know  it  is  true,  though,  Treheme,"  and  he 
went  on  speaking  to  me.  "In  the  Crimea,  the  great 
curse  of  our  army  was  drink.  Drink  killed  more  of  us 
than  the  Bussians  did.  You  should  have  seen  what  I 
have  seen — the  ofi&cer  maddening  himself  with  Cham- 
pagne at  the  mess-table  —  the  private  stealing  out  to 
a  rum-store  to  booze  secreüy  over  his  grog.  The  thing 
was  obliged  to  be  winked  at,  it  was  so  common.^ 

"In  hospital,  too,"  observed  captain  Treheme,  gra- 
duaUy  listening.  "Don't  you  remomber  telling  me 
there  was  not  a  week  passed  that  you  had  not  cases 
of  death  solely  from  di'inking?'* 

"And,  even  then,  I  could  not  stop  it,  nor  keep  the 
liquor  outside  the  wards.  I  have  come  in  and  found 
drunken    orderlies    carousing    with  drunken  patients: 
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nay,  more  than  once  I  have  taken  the  brandy-bottle 
from  nnder  a  dead  xnan's  pmow.** 

*^Ay,  I  remember,**  said  Angustas,  looking  grave. 

Lisabel,  who  never  likes  bis  attention  diverted  from 
her  ehanning  seif,  cried  saucily:  — 

"All  very  fine  talking,  Doctor,  bnt  you  sball  not 
make  me  a  teetotaller,  nor  Angnstus  neitber,  I  bope.^ 

^^I  bave  not  tbe  sligbtest  Intention  of  the  kind,  I 
assare  yon:  nor  does  tbere  seem  any  necessity.  Tbongb, 
for  tbose  wbo  bave  not  tbe  power  to  resist  intoxication, 
it  is  mncb  safer  never  to  toucb  stimnlants." 

"Do  yon  never  toucb  tbem?" 

"I  bave  not  done  so  for  many  years." 

"Becanse  yon  are  afraid?  Well,  I  dare  say  yon 
were  no  better  once  tban  your  neigbbonrs.** 

"Lisabeir  I  wbispered,  for  I  saw  Doctor  XJrqubart 
wince.  nnder  ber  mde  words:  bnt  tbere  is  no  stopping 
that  girfs  tongne. 

"Now  confess,  Doctor,  jnst  for  fdn.  Papa  is  not 
bere,  and  well  teil  no  tales  out  of  scbool  —  were  yon 
ever  in  your  lifo,  to  nse  your  own  ugly  word,  drankf^ 

"Once." 

Writing  tbis,  I  can  bardly  believe  be  said  it,  and 
yet  he  did,  in  a  quiet,  low  voice,  as  if  tbe  confession 
were  forced  firom  bim  as  a  sort  of  voluntary  expiation. 

Doctor  Urqubart  drunk!  Wbat  a  .frightftil  idea! 
ünder  wbat  circumstances  could  it  possibly  bave  bap- 
pened?  One  thing  I  would  stake  my  lifo  upon,  —  it 
Derer  happened  bnt  that  once. 

I  bave  been  tbinking,  bow  borrible  it  must  be  to 
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see  anybody  one  cared  for  drunk:  the  honest  eyes  dnll 
and  meaningless',  the  wise  lips.  jabbering  foolislmess; 
the  whole  face  and  figure,  instead  of  being  wbat  one 
likes  to  look  at,  takes  pleasure  to  see  in  the  same 
room,  even,  —  growing  ugly,  irrational,  disgusting  — 
more  like  a  beast  than  a  man. 

Yet  some  women  have  to  bear  it,  have  to  speak 
kindly  to  their  husbands,  hide  their  brutishness,  aud 
keep  them  from  making  worse  fools  of  themselves  than 
they  can  help.  I  have  seen  it  done,  not  merely  by 
working-men's  wives,  but  lady-wives  in  drawing-rooms. 
I  think,  if  I  were  married,  and  I  saw  my  husband  the 
least  overcome  by  wine,  not  "drunk"  may  be,  but  just 
excited,  silly,  otherwise  than  his  natural  seif,  it  would 
nearly  drive  me  wild.  Less  on  my  own  account  than 
his.  To  see  him  sink  —  not  for  a  great  crime,  but  a 
contemptible,  cowardly  bit  of  sensualism  —  from  the 
height  where  my  love  had  placed  him;  to  have  to  take 
care  of  him,  to  pity  him  —  ay,  and  I  might  pity  him, 
but  I  think  the  ftdl  glory  and  passion  of  my  love 
would  die  out,  then  and  there,  for  ever. 

Let  me  not  think  of  this,  but  go  on  relating  what 
occurred  to-day. 

Doctor  ürquhart^s  abrupt  confession,  which  seemed 
to  surprise  Augustus  as  much  as  anybody,  threw  an 
awkwardness  over  us  all;  we  slipped  out  of  the  sub- 
ject,  and  plunged  into  the  never-ending  theme  —  the 
wedding  and  its  arrangements.  Here  I  found  out  that 
Doctor  Ürquhart  had,  at  first,  refused,  point-blank,  his 
friend^s  request  that  he  would  be  best-man,  but,  on  my 
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entreating  liim  this  luormng,  had  changed  bis  mind. 
I  was  glad,  and  expressed  my  gladness  wannly.  I 
would  not  like  Doctor  Urquhart  to  snppose  we  thought 
the  worse  of  him  for  what  he  had  confessed,  or  rather 
been  forced  into  confessing.  It  was  very  wrong  of 
Lisabel.  Bnt  she  really  seemed  sony,  and  paid  him 
special  attention  in  consnltations  about  what  she  thinks 
the  important  affairs  of  Monday  week.  I  was  almost 
cross  at  the  exemplary  patience  with  which  he  examined 
the  orange-tree,  and  pronounced  that  the  buds  would 
open  in  time,  he  thought;  that  if  not,  he  would  try,  as 
in  duty  bonnd,  to  procure  some.  He  also  heroically 
consented  to  bis  other  duty,  of  returning  thanks  for 
"the  bridesmaids,**  for  we.are  to  have  healths  dnink, 
Speeches  made,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  Mercy  on  usl 
how  will  papa  evef  stand  it! 

These  family  events  have  always  their  painful  side. 
I  am  sure  papa  will  feel  it.  I  only  trust  that  no 
chance  observations  will  strike  home,  and  hurt  him. 
This  fear  haunted  me  so  much,  th^t  I  took  an  oppor- 
tmiity  of  suggesting  to  Dr.  Urquhart  that  all  the 
Speeches  had  better  be  as  short  as  possible. 

"Mine  shall  be,  I  promise.  Were  you  a&aid  of  it?" 
asked  he,  smiling;  it  was  just  before  the  horses  were 
brought  up,  and  we  were  all  Standing  out  in  the  moon- 
light  —  for  shame,  moon,  leading  us  to  catch  cold  just 
Imfore  our  wedding,  and  very  thoughtless  of  the  Doctor 
to  allow  it,  too.  I  could  see  by  bis  smile  that  he  was 
now  quite  himself  again,  —  which  was  a  relief. 

*'0h,  nonsense;    I  shaU  expect  you  to  make  the  ^ 
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grandest  speech  that  ever  was  heard.  But,  seriouslji 
these  sort  of  speeclies  are  always  trying,  and  will  be 
so,  espedally  to  papa."* 

"I  understand.  We  must  take  care:  you  are  a 
thoughtful  little  lady."  —  Ke  sometimes  has  called  me 
"Little  lady,"  instead  of  "Miss  Theodora.'*  —  "Yes, 
your  father  will  feel  acutely  this  first  break  in  the 
family.'* 

I  Said  I  did  not  mean  that  exacüy,  as  it  was  not 
the  case.  And,  for  the  first  time,  it  strack  me  as  sad, 
that  one  whom  I  never  knew,  whom  I  scarcely  ever 
think  of,  should  be  lost  irom  among  us,  so  lost  as  not 
to  be  even  named. 

Doctor  Urquhart  asked  me  why  I  looked  so  grave? 
At  first  I  said  I  had  rather  not  teil  him,  and  then  I 
feit  as  if  at  that  moment,  standing  (][uieüy  talking  in 
the  lovely  night,  after  such  a  happy  day,  it  were  a 
comfort,  almost  a  necessity,  to  teil  him  anything, 
everything. 

"I  was  thinking  of  someone  belongiog  to  me  whom 
nobody  knows  of,  whom  we  never  speak  abont.  Hnsh, 
don't  let  them  hear." 

"Who  was  it?  But  I  beg  your  pardon,  do  not  teil 
mB  uoless  you  like." 

From  his  tone,  —  he  thought,  I  know  he  thought 
—  Oh,  what  a  ridiculous,  impossible  thing!  Then  I 
was  determined  to  teil. 

"It  was  one  —  who  was  Papa's  favourite  among 
US  ail." 

"A  sister?" 
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"No,  a  brother." 

I  had  not  time  to  say  any  more,  for  they  were  just 
starting,  nor  am  I  satisfied  that  I  was  right  in  saying 
so  mnclL  But  the  confidence  fs  safe  with  him,  and  he 
will  never  refer  to  it;  he  will  feel,  as  we  do,  that  a 
snbject  so  painAil  is  best  avoided,  even  among  our- 
selves  —  on  the  whole  I  am  glad  he  knows. 

Coming  indoors,  the  girls  made  me  very  angry  by 
their  jests,  bnt  the  anger  has  somehow  evaporated  now. 
What  does  it  matter?  As  I  told  Lisabel,  Mends  do  not 
grow  on  every  hedge,  thongh  lovers  may,  and  when 
one'finds  a  good  man  one  ought  to  valne  him,  nor  be 
ashamed  of  it  either. 

No,  no,  my  sweet  moon,  setting  so  quickly  behind 
that  belt  of  firs\  I  will  like  him  if  I  choose,  as  I  like 
everything  tme  and  noble  wherever  I  find  it  in  this 
World. 

Moon,  it  is  a  good  world,  a  happy  world,  and 
growB  happier  the  longer  one  lives  in  it  So  I  will 
JTist  watch  yonr  silrer  ladyship  —  a  nice  "little  lady" 
70a  are  too,  slipping  away  firom  it  with  that  satisfied 
farewell  smile,  and  then  —  I  shall  go  to  bed. 
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CHAPTEE  IX. 

His  Story. 

It  is  a  fortnight  since  I  wrote  a  line  her^ 

Last  Sandaj  week  I  made  a  discovery  —  in  traih, 
two  discoveries  —  after  which  I  lost  myself,  as  it 
wer«,  for  many  days. 

It  will  be  advisable  not  to  see  any  more  of  that 
family.  Not  that  I  bave  anj  proof  tbat  they  are  iht 
familj  —  the  name  itself,  Johnson,  and  their  acknow- 
ledged  plebeian  origin,  is  snfficient  evidence  to  the 
contrary.     Bat,  if  they  bad  beenl 

Tbe  mere  snpposition,  Coming ,  instinctively,  that 
Snnday  night,  before  reason  aigned  it  down  —  was 
enongb  to  canse  me  twelve  snch  bouis  as  wonld  be 
purcbased  dearly  with  twelve  years  »of  life  —  even  a 
Hfe  fall  of  sncb  happiness  as,  I  then  leamt,  is  possible 
for  a  man.     Bat  not  for  me.  —  Never  for  me! 

Tbis  pbase  of  the  sabject  is,  however,  so  exclasively 
my  own,  that  even  bere  I  will  pass  it  over.  It  will 
be  conqaered  by-and-by  —  being  discovered  in  time, 

I  went  to  the  marriage  —  having  promised.  She 
Said,  Doctor  ürqahart  never  breaks  his  promises.  No. 
There  is  one  promise — nay,  vow  —  kept  nnflincbingly 
for  twenty  years,  conld  it  be  broken  now?  It  never 
could.  Before  it  is  too  late  —  I  will  take  Steps  to 
teach  myself  that  it  never  shall. 
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I  only  joined  the  marriage-party  during  die  cere- 
mony.  They  excused  me  the  breakfast,  Speeches,  &c.  — 
Treheme  knew  I  was  not  well.  Also,  she  said  I  looked 
**oyer-worked,''  —  and  there  was  a  kind  of  softness 
in  her  eye,  the  piiy  that  all  women  have,  and  so 
readüy  show. 

She  looked  the  very  picture  of  a  whita  faiiy ,  or  a 
wood-nymph  —  or  an  angel,  sliding  down  on  a  sun- 
shiny  cloud  to  a  man  asleep.  —  He  wakes  and  it  is 
all  gone. 

While  the  register  was  being  signed  —  and  they 
^-ished  me  to  be  one  of  the  attesting  witnesses  —  an 
idea  came  into  my  mind. 

The  family  mnst  have  settled  at  Eockmonnt  for 
many  years.  Probably,  the  grandfather,  the  farmer 
who  wrote  himself,  plebeianly,  "Johnson,"  was  buried 
bere.  Or  —  if  he  were  dead,  bnt  whether  it  was  so 
or  not,  I  had  no  eine  —  here  probably,  would  be  re- 
gistored  the  interment  of  that  brother  to  whom  allusion 
bad  been  made  as  ''papa^s  fayourite,**  but  in  snch  a 
manner,  and  with  snch  evident  distress,  that  to  make 
fiirdier  inquiiy  about  him  was  impossible.  Bcsides, 
I  must  have  no  more  private  talk  with  her  —  with  the 
one  of  the  Misses  Johnston  whom  I  know  best 

This  brother  —  I  have  calcnlated  his  possible  age, 
compared  with  theirs.  Even  were  he  the  eldest  of 
them,  he  conld  not  now  be  much  above  thirty  —  if 
alive.     TluU  person  wonld  now  be  at  least  fifty. 

Still,  at  o'nce  and  for  ever  to  root  np  any  such 
morbid,  unutterable  fancics,  I  thonght  it  wonld  be  as 
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«^  I«  tum  over  th«  regieter-booka,  an,  withont  aueiodon, 
A  w<0  this  day  easy  to  do.  Ou  my  way  home  I 
iljymij  «t  tbe  chnrcb  —  and,  helped  hj  the  half- 
MmM  aftzton  and  ball-ringet,  went  over  the  TÜlage 
nv-^r^  of)  he  declared,  the  last  twenty  yean,  and 
wiM-«k     In  none  of  Üiem  was  once  tuuned  Ute  haäiy  of 

No  proof,  tberefore,  of  my  cause  of  dread  —  not 
Kit  MtiiiD,  not  a  straw.  All  evidence  hitherto  going 
Jiltwtly  counter  to  a  Bupposition  —  the  horror  of  whicli 
w\mld  Burpaaa  all  horrible  coincidences  tbat  fiite  could 
Viirk    ont  .for  a  man'a    pimiahment      Lei  me  pat  it 

,4.1.1». 

r  thing  —  Grod  help  me!  I  believe  I  sball 
to  put  aside  —  being  enüiely  my  own 
I  myaelf  being  the  only  sufferer, 
heme  is  married  and  away,  there  will  be 
to  viait  at  Buckmount  any  more. 
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OHAPTEE  X. 

Her  Story. 

What  a  change  a  marriage  makes — what  a  blank 
it  leaves  in  a  honse!  Ours  has  been  veiy  dull  sinco 
poor  Lisa  went  away. 

I  know  not  why  I  call  her  *^poor  Lisa.**  She  seems 
the  gayest  of  the  gay,  and  tbe  happiest  of  the  bappy; 
tvo  characteis  whicb,  by  the  way,  are  not  always 
identical.  Her  letters  &om  Paris  are  ^11  of  enjoyment. 
Augustus  takes  her  everywhere,  and  introduces  her  to 
everybody.  She  was  the  "belle  marine"  of  a  ball  at 
the  British  Embassy,  and  has  been  presented  to  my 
old  aversion,  thongh  he  is  really  tuming  out  a  cre- 
ditable  individual  in,  some  things;  "never  too  late  to 
mend,"  even  for  a  Louis  Napoleon.  Of  course,  Lisabel 
now  thinks  him  "the  most  charming  man  in  the  world,** 
except  Augustus. 

Strange,  that  she  should  take  delight  in  such  dissi- 
pations.  She,  not  three  weeks  married.  How  very 
litde  she  must  have  of  her  husband's  society.  Now, 
I  should  thiuk  the  pleasantest  way  of  spending  a 
honeymoon  would  be  to  get  out  of  everybody's  way, 
and  have  a  little  peace  and  quiet,  rambling  about  at 
liberty,  and  looking  at  pretty  places  together.  But 
tastes  differ;  that  is  not  LisabeVs  fancy,  nor  was  her's 
the  sort  of  marriage  likely  to  make  such  a  honeymoor 
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desirable.  She  nsed  to  say  ehe  should  get  tired  of  the 
angel  Gabriel  if  she  had  him  all  to  herself  for  fonr 
mortal  weeks.  Possiblj;  I  remember  once  making  a 
similar  remark. 

Bat  sprelj  that  dread  and  weaiiness  of  two  people, 
in  being  left  to  one  another^s  sole  societj,  mnst  apply 
chiefly  to  cases  of  association  for  mere  amnsement  or 
convenience;  not  to  those  wbo  voluntarily  bind  th^ 
lives  together,  "for  better  for  worse,  for  richer  for 
poorer,  in  sickness  and  in  health,  to  love  and  to 
cherish,  tili  death  os  do  part;"  bow  Bolemn  the  words 
arel    Thej  thrilled  me  all  through,  on  the  moming  of 

Lisabers  marriage. 

» 

I  have  never  set  down  ^ere  anything  aboat  that 
day.  I  suppose  it  resembled  most  othor  wedding- 
days  —  came  and  went  like  a  dream,  and  not  a  very 
happy  dream  eiiher.  There  seemed  a  cloud  over 
ns  alL 

One  of  the  reasons  was,  Francis  did  not  come:  at 
the  last  minute,  he  sent  an  apologj;  which  was  not 
behaving  well,  I  thought  Nor  did  the  excuse  seem  a 
valid  one.  Bat  it  might  have  been  a  painM  äaj  to 
him,  and  Francis  is  one  of  those  sort  of  people  —  very 
pleasant,  and  not  iU-meaning  people  either — who  like 
to  escape  pain,  if  possible.  Still,  he  might  have  con- 
sidered  that  it  was  not  likely  to  be  the  happiest  of 
days  to  Penelope  herself,  nor  made  more  so  by  bis 
absence;  —  which  she  bore  in  perfect  silence;  and 
nobody,  except  Aagastus,  who  observed,  laoghingly. 
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thai  it  was  "just  like  cousin  Charteris,"  ventured  any; 
comment  on  the  subject. 

I  do  not  join  Mrs.  Granton  and  onr  Lisa  in  their 
tirades  against  long  engagements.  I  do  not  see  why, 
when  people  are  really  fond  of  one  another,  and  can- 
not  possibly  be  mairied,  tbey  should  not  live  con- 
tentedly  betrothed  for  an  indefinite  time:  it  is  certainly 
better  than  living  whoUj  apart,  forlom  and  hopeless, 
ueither  having  towards  tbe  other  any  open  right,  or 
Claim,  or  duty.  But  tben  every  betrothal  should  re- 
semble  marriage  itself,  in  its  perfect  confidence,  pa- 
tience,  and  nnexacting  tendemess.  Also,  it  ought 
never  to  be  made  so  public,  or  allowed  to  be  so  crueUy 
talked  over,  as  this  engagement  of  PenelopeV 

Well,  Francis  did  not  appear,  and  everybody  left 
earlier  than  we  had  ezpected.  On  the  marriage  evening, 
we  were  quite  alone;  and  the  day  after,  Eockmount 
was  its  dull  seif  again,  except  the  want  of  poor  Lisa. 

I  stiU  call  her  so  —  I  cannot  help  it  We  never 
discover  the  value  of  things  tili  we  have  lost  them. 
Out  of  every  comer  I  miss  our  Lisa—  her  light  laugh 
that  used  to  seem  hearüess,  yet  was  the  merriest  sound 
in  the  honse;  her  tall,  handsome  figure  sailing  in  and 
about  the  rooms;  her  imperturbable  good-temper,  which 
I  often  tried  — ■  her  cavcless,  untidy  ways,  thai  used 
for  ever  to  aggravate  Penelope  —  down  to  her  very 
follies  and  flirtations,  carried  on  to  the  last  in  spite  of 
Augustus. 

My  poor  Lisal  The  putting  away  of  her  musie 
&om  the  piano,  her  books  &om  the  shelf,  and  her 

11* 
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clothes  firom  the  drawers,  cost  me  as  sharp  an  agony 
as  I  ever  had  in  my  life.  I  was  not  Half  good  enongh 
to  her  when  I  had  her,  —  if  I  had  her  again,  how 
different  it  should  be.  Ah,  that  is  what  we  always 
say,  as  the  great  shadow  Time  keeps  advancing  and 
advancing,  yet  we  always  let  it  slip  by,  and  we  cannot 
make  it  go  back  for  a  Single  hour. 

Mts.  Ghranton  and  Colin  came  to  tea  to-night.  Their 
Company  was  a  relief •,  our  evenings  are  often  veiy 
dull.  We  sit  all  three  together,  but  no  one  has  much 
sympathy  with  what  the  other  is  doing  or  thinking; 
as  not  seldom  happens  in  families,  wo  each  live  in  a 
distinct  world  of  our  own,  never  intruded  on,  save 
when  we  coUectively  entertain  visitörs.  Papa  asked 
iDoctor  Urquhart  to  dinner  twice,  bnt  received  an  apo- 
logy  both  times,  which  rather  offended  him,  and  he 
says  he  shall  not  invite  him  again  nntil  he  has  called. 
He  ought  to  call,  for  an  old  man  likes  attention,  and 
is  jnstified  in  exacting  it. 

To-night,  while  Mrs.  Granton  gossipped  with  papa 
and  Penelope,  Colin  talked  to  me.  He  bears  LisabeFs 
marriage  far  better  than  I  expected,  probably  becanse 
he  has  got  something  to  do.  He  told  me  a  long  story 
about  a  row  of  labourers'  cottages,  which  Doctor  TJr- 
quhart  advised  him  to  build  at  the  comer  of  the  moor, 
each  with  its  bit  of  land,  convertible  into  a  potato- 
field  or  a  garden.  There  Colin  bnsies  himself  £rom 
moming  tili  night,  superintending,  planning,  building, 
draining,   "working  like  a  horse,"  he  protests,  "and 

«ir  enjoyed  anything  more  in  his  life."    He  says. 
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he  has  seen  a  great  deal  of  Doctor  XJrquliart  lafiely, 
and  had  great  assistance  firom  bim  in  the  matter  of 
ihese  cottages. 

Then  can  he  be  so  exceedingly  occupied  as  not  to 
have  an  honr  or  two  for  a  visit?  Shame  on  me  for 
the  suspidonl  The  idea  that  Doctor  Urqubart  would, 
even  in  a  polite  excuse,  state  a  thing  which  was«  not 
tmel 

Colin  is  mach  improved.  He  is  beginning  to 
sospect  that  Colin  Granton,  Esq.,  owner  of  a  free 
estate,  and  twenty-seven  years  old,  has  got  something 
to  do  besides  lounge  about,  shoot  rabbits,  and  play 
billiards.  He  opened  up  to  mj  sympathy  a  long  series 
of  schemes  about  these  cottages:  how  he  meant  to  in- 
Btigate  indostry,  cleanliness,  and,  indeed,  all  the  caxdi- 
nal  yirtues,  by  means  of  cottagers*  prizes  for  tidy 
houses,  well-kept  gardens,  and  the  best  brought-np  and 
largest  families.  He  will  never  be  clever,  poor  Colin! 
bat  he  may  be  a  most  asefal  character  in  the  coanty, 
and  he  has  the  kindest  heart  in  the  world.  By  the 
way,  he  told  me  in  his  altra-simple  fashion,  that  some- 
body  had  informed  him  one  of  the  Bockmoont  yoong 
ladies  said  sol  I  feit  myself  grow  bot  to  the  ears, 
which  exceedingly  astonished  Colin. 

Altogether,  a  not  anpleasant  evening.  Bat  oh, 
moonl  —  whöm  I  saw  making  cross-panes  on  the 
carpet,  when  I  came  in  —  it  was  not  like  the  even- 
ings  a  month  ago,  when  Lisabel  was  at  home. 

I  think  womeii,  as  well  as  men,  require  something 
to  do.    I  wish  I  had  it;  it  woald  do  me  as  mach  good 
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as  it  has  done  Colin.  I  am  beginning  to  fear  I  lead 
a  wretchedly  idle  life:  all  young  ladies  at  home  do,  it 
seems,  except  perhaps  the  eldest  sister,  if  she  diances 
to  be  such  a  woman  as  cur  Penelope.  Wby  caimot 
I  help  Penelope?  Mrs.  Granton  took  it  for  granted 
that  I  do;  tbat  I  sbaU  be  the  greatest  comfort  and 
assistance  to  Miss  Johnston,  now  Miss  Lisabel  is 
gone. 

I  am  not,  the  least  in  the  world!  which  I  wonld 
fain  have  explained,  only  mere  friends  can  never  nn- 
derstand  the  ins  and  outs  of  a  family.  If  I  offered  to 
assist  her  in  the  house,  how  Penelope  would  stare! 
Or  even  in  her  schools  and  parish  —  but  that  I  can- 
not  do.  Teaching  is  to  me  perfectly  intolerable.  The 
moment  I  have  to  face  two  dozen  pairs  of  round  eyes, 
every  particle  of  sense  takes  flight,  and  I  become  the 
veriest  of  cowards,  ready  to  sink  through  the  floor. 
The  same,  too,  in  district  visiting.  What  business 
have  I,  because  I  happen  to  be  the  clergyman's  daugh- 
ter,  to  go  lifting  the  latch,  and  poking  about  poor 
people's  houses,  obliging  them  to  drop  me  curtseys, 
and  receive  civilly  my  tracts  and  advice  —  which  they 
neither  read  nor  foUow;  and  might  be  none  the  better 
for  it  if  they  did? 

Yet  this  may  be  only  my  sophistries  for  not  doing 
what  I  so  heartily  dislike.  Others  do  it  —  and  suc- 
cessfuUy:  take  by  storm  the  poor  folks'  hearts,  and, 
what  is  better,  their  confidence;  never  enter  Vithout  a 
welcome,  and  dcpart  without  a  blessing;  as,  for  in- 
Btance,  Dr.  Urquhart.    Mrs.  Granton  was  telling  about 
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bis  doings  aI^oug  the  poor  families  down  with  fever 
and  agne,  near  the  camp,  at  Mooredge. 

Whj  cannot  I  do  the  same  good?  not  so  mucb,  of 
course,  but  just  a  little?  Why  can  not  somebody 
show  me  bow  to  do  it? 

No,  I  am  not  worthy.  My  quarter^century  of  life 
bas  been  of  no  more  use  to  myself  or  any  buman  crea- 
ture  than  tbat  fly^s  wbicb  my  fire  bas  stirred  np  to  a 
litüe  foolisb  buzzing  in  tbe  window-curtain,  before  it 
drops  and  dies.  I  migbt  drop  down  and  die  in  tbe 
same  manner,  leaving  no  better  memoiial. 

Tbere  —  I  bear  Penelope  in  ber  room  fidgetting 
about  ber  drawers,  and  scolding  tbe  bousemaid  —  sbe 
is  always  taking  juvenile  incompetent  bousemaids  out 
of  ber  village  scbool,  teacbing  and  lecturing  tbem  for 
a  twelve-montb,  and  tben  grumbling  because  tbey 
leave  ber.  Yet,  tbis  is  doing  good:  sometimes,  tbey 
come  back  and  tbank  ber  for  baving  made  capital  ser- 
vants  of  tbem;  and  very  seldom,  indeed,  does 
sucb  a  case  bappen,  as  pretty,  silly  Lydia  Cart- 
^gbfs,  wbo  went  up  to  London  and  never  came  back 
any  more. 

My  dear  sister  Penelope,  wbo,  except  in  Company, 
hardly  bas  a  civil  word  for  anybody  —  Francis  ex- 
cepted:  —  Penelope,  wbo  bas  managed  tbe  establisb- 
ment  ever  since  sbe  was  a  girl  of  sixteen;  bas  kept  tbe 
honse  comfortable,  and  maintained  tbe  credit  of  tbe 
lamily  to  the  world  witbout,  —  truly,  with  all  your 
litde  tempers,  sneers,  and  crabbednessesi  yon  are  worth 
a  dozen  of  your  sister  Theodora. 
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I  wonder  if  Doctor  TTrquliart  thinks  so.  He  looked 
at  ber  closely,  more  tlian  once,  when  we  wero  speak- 
ing  abont  Francis.  He  and  she  Tiroxdd  baye  many 
meeting  points  of  interest,  if  tbej  onlj  knew  it,  and 
talked  niucb  togetber.  Sbe  is  not  very  sweet  to  bim, 
bnt  tbat  wonld  not  matter;  be  only  valnes  people  for 
wbat  tbey  are,  and  not  for  tbe  manner  in  wbicb  they 
bebave  to  bimself.  Perbaps,  if  tbey  were  better  ao 
quainted,  Penelope  migbt  prove  a  better  Mend  for  bim 
tban  tbe  "little  lady." 

'^Little  ladyl^  tbat  is  just  sncb  a  name  as  one 
would  give  to  an  idle,  nseless  butterfly-creature ,  of  no 
value  but  as  an  amusement,  a  playtbing  of  Msore- 
bours;  in  time  of  business  or  care  to  be  altogetber  set 
aside  and  forgotten. 

Does  be  tbink  me  thatf  If  be  does  —  wby,  let 
bim. 

A  fine  proof  of  bow  duU  Bockmount  is,  and  bow 
little  I  bave  to  write  about  wben  I  go  on  scribbling 
sncb  trivialities  as  tbese.  If  no  better  subjects  can  be 
fonnd,  I  sball  give  np  my  Journal  Meantime,  I  in- 
tend  next  week  to  begin  a  serious  course  of  study,  in 
bistory,  Latin  and  Grerman,  for  tbe  latter,  instead  of 
desultory  reading,  I  sball  try  imtten  translations, 
probably  from  my  favourite,  Wallenstein.  —  To  tbink 
tbat  anybody  sbould  bave  been  ignorant  even  of  tbe 
name  of  Max  Piccolominil  He  always  was  my  ideal 
of  a  hero,  —  faitbßil,  trustful,  brave,  and  infinitely 
loving;  yet  able  to  renounce  love  itself  for  tbe  sake  of 
conscience.  —  And  tben,  once  a-week  I  sball  bave  a 
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long  letter  to  write  to  Lisabel  —  I  who  nover  had  a 
regulär  correspondence  in  my  life.  It  will  be  al- 
most  as  good  as  Penelope's  with  Francis  Char- 
teriB. 

At  last,  I  hear  Penelope  dismiss  her  maiden,  bolt 
ihe  door,  and  settle  for  the  night.  When,  for  a 
wonder,  she  finds  herseif  alone  and  qniet,  with  nothing 
to  do,  and  nobody  to  lectnre,  —  I  wonder  what  Pene- 
lope thinks  about?  Is  it  Francis?  Do  people  in  their 
Position  always  think  about  one  another  the  last  thing? 
Probablj.  When  all  the  daj^s  cares  and  pleasnres  are 
ended,  and  the  rest  of  the  world  shut  out,  the  heart 
would  naturallj  tum  to  the  only  one  in  whom,  next 
to  Heaven,  is  its  real  rest,  its  best  comfort,  closer  than 
either  fiiend,  or  brother,  or  sister  —  less  another  per- 
6on  than  half  itself  ? 

No  sentiment!  60  to  bed,  Theodora. 
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CHAPTEß  XL 

His  Story. 

I  HAD  almost  given  up  writing  here.  Is  it  wise  to 
begin  again?  Yet,  to-day,  in  the  silent  hat,  with  the 
east  wind  howling  outside  almost  as  fiercelj  as  it  used 
to  howl  last  winter  over  the  steppes  of  the  Caucasus, 
one  must  do  something,  if  onlj  to  kill  time. 

Usuallj,  I  have  little  need  for  that  resoorce;  this 
barrack  business  engrosses  eveiy  leisure  hour. 

The  oommander-in-chief  has  at  length  promised  a 
commission  of  inqnirj,  if  sufficient  data  can  be  sup- 
plied  to  him  to  Warrant  it  I  have,  therefore,  been 
coUecting  evidence  firom  every  barrack  in  the  United 
Eingdom,  —  and  visiting  personally  all  within  a  daj 
or  two  dajs^  leave  from  the  camp.  The  most  impor- 
tant  were  those  of  the  metropolis. 

It  is  needless  here  to  recnr  to  detaik  of  which  my 
head  has  been  fall  all  the  week;  tili  a  seventh  day's 
rest  and  change  of  ideas  becomes  almost  priceless. 
Unprofessional  men  cannot  understand  this;  joung 
Granton  could  not,  when  coming  down  from  town  witb 
me  last  night,  he  was  lamenting  that  he  should  not 
get  at  bis  cottage-bnilding,  which  he  keeps  up  in  de- 
fiance  of  winter  weather,  tili  Mondaj  moming. 

Mr.  Granton  indulged  me  with  much  conversation 
about  some  Mends  of  bis,  which  inclines  me  to  believe 
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that  "the  kindest  heart  in  the  world^  has  not  suffered 
an  incurable  blow,  and  is  already  proceeding  to  seek 
consolation  elsewhere.  It  maj  be  so.  The  yonng 
are  pleasant  to  the  yonng:  the  happy  delight  in  the 
happj. 

To  retum  to  my  poor  fellows;  my  conntry  bump- 
kins  and  starving  mechanics,  canght  by  the  thirteen 
pence  a-day,  and  after  all  ihe  expensive  drilling  that  is 
to  make  them  proper  food  for  powder,  herded  together 
like  beasts  in  a  stall,  tili,  except  nnder  streng  coercion, 
the  beast  natnre  is  apt  to  get  nppermost  —  and  no 
wonder.  I  must  not  think  of  rest  tili  I  have  left  no 
Btone  untomed  for  the  furtherance  of  this  scheme  con- 
ceming  my  poor  fellows. 

And  yet,  the  older  one  grows,  the  more  keenly  one 
feels  how  little  power  one  individnal  man  has  for  good 
—  whatever  he  may  have  for  evil.  At  least,  this  is 
the  Suggestion  of  a  morbid  spirit,  after  aiming  at  eveiy- 
thing  and  doing  almost  nothing  —  which  seemed  the 
brief  catalogne  of  my  week*s  labonr,  last  night. 

Feople  are  so  slow  to  join  in  any  reformatory 
schemes.  They  will  talk  enongh  of  the  need  for  it, — 
but  they  will  not  act  —  it  is  too  mnch  tronble.  Most 
men  are  engroteed  in  their  own  private  concems,  busi- 
ness,  amnsements,  or  ambitions.  It  is  incredible,  the 
difficnlty  I  had  in  hnnting  np  some,  who  were  ihß 
most  active  agents  of  good  in  the  Crimea  —  and  of 
these,  how  few  conld  be  convinced  that  there  was  any- 
thing  needed  to  be  done  at  home. 

At  the  Hoise  Gaards,  where  my  face  mnst  be  as 
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familiär  as  that  of  tlie  clock  on  tlie  quadrangle  to 
those  gentlemanly  joung  clerks  —  no  attention  was 
wanting,  but  that  of  furthering  my  business.  However, 
the  time  was  not  altogether  wasted,  as  in  various  talks 
with  former  companions,  whom  I  there  by  chance  way- 
laid,  ideas  were'  thrown  out  that  may  be  brougbt  to 
bear  in  different  quarters.  And,  as  always  happens, 
from  some  of  the  verj  last  quarters  where  anjthing 
was  to  be  expected,  the  wärmest  interest  and  assistance 
came. 

Likewise  —  and  this  forms  the  bright  spot  in  a 
season  not  particularlj  pleasant  —  during  my  brief 
stay  in  London,  the  first  for  many  years,  more  than 
one  familiär  face  has '  come  across  me  out  of  far  back 
times,  with  a  welcome  and  remembrance,  tlie  warmth 
and  heartiness  of  which  both  surprised  and  cheered 
me. 

Among  those  I  met  on  Thursday,  was  an  old  Co- 
lone!, under  whom  I  went  out  on  my  first  voyage  as 
assistant-surgeon,  twelve  years  ago.  He  stopped  me  in 
the  Mall,  addressing  me  by  name;  I  had  almost  for- 
gotten  his,  tili  his  cordial  greeting  brought  it  to  mind. 
Then  we  feil  to  upon  many  mutual  questions  and  re- 
miniscences. 

He  Said  that  he  should  have  known  me  anywhere, 
though  I  was  altered  a  good  deal  in  some  respects. 

"All  for  the  better,  though,  my  boy —  beg  pardon, 
Doctor  —  but  you  were  such  a  slip  of  a  lad,  then. 
Thought  we  should  have  had  to  throw  you  overboard 
before  the  voyage  was  half  over,  but  you  cheated  us 
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all)  you  see,  —  and,  'pon  my  life,  hard  as  you  must 
bave  been  at  it  since  then,  you  look  as  if  yoa  had 
many  years  more  of  work  in  you  yet" 

I  told  him  I  hoped  so,  —  which  I  do,  for  some 
things,  and  then,  in  answer  to  Ms  Mendly  questions, 
I  entered  into  the  business  whicb  had  brought  me  to 
London. 

The  good  colonel  was  brimM  of  interest.  He  has 
a  warm  heart,  plenty  of  money,  thinks  that  money  can 
do  everything.  I  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  per- 
soading  him  that  his  cheque-book  would  not  avail  me 
with  the  commander-in-chief ,  or  the  honourable  British 
officers  whom  I  hoped  to  stir  up  to  some  little  sym- 
pathy  with  the  men  they  commanded. 

"But  can't  I  help  you  at  all?  —  can'fr  my  son, 
either?  —  you  remember  Tommy,  who  used  to  dance 
the  sailor's  hompipe  on  the  deck.  Such  a  dandy  young 
fellow;  —  got  him  a  place  under  Government  —  ca- 
pital  berth,  easy  hours,  eleven  tili  four,  and  regulär 
work  —  the  whole  Times  to  read  through  daily.  Ha! 
ha!  you  understand,  eh?" 

I  laughed  too,  for  it  was  a  pretty  accurate  descrip- 

tion  of  what  I  had  this  week  seen  in  Government  of- 

>  • 

fices;  indBed,  in  public  ofEces  of  all  kinds,  where  the 
labour  is  so  largely  sub-divided  as  to  be  in  ihe  respon- 
nble  hands  of  very  few,  and  the  work  and  the  pay 
genendly  follow  in  an  opposite  ratio  of  progression. 
In  the  present  instance,  from  what  I  remember  of  him, 
no  doubt  such  a  Situation  would  exactly  suit  Master 
Tommy  Turton. 
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Bis  £&ther  and  I  strolled  up  and  down  ihe  sliiuy 
haL^dned  pavemimt  tili  the  street-lamps  were  lighted, 
and  the  club-windows  begau  to  brighten  and  glow. 

"Tonil  dine  with  me,  o£  conrse  —  not  at  the  United 
Service  —  it's  my  day  with  Tom  at  bis  club,  the  New 
Universal,  capital  clnb  too.  No  apologies;  well  quarter 
onrselves  npon  Tommy,  he  will  be  delighted.  He^s 
extremely  prond  of  bis  club;  the  young  rogue  costs  mc 
—  it's  impossible  to  say  what  Tom  costs  me  per  an- 
num,  over  and  above  bis  pay.  Yet  be  is  a  good  lad, 
too  —  as  lads  go  —  bolds  up  bis  head  among  all  tbe 
young  fellows  of  tbe  club,  and  keeps  tbe  veiy  best  of 
Company." 

So  went  on  tbe  worthy  old  fatber  —  with  more, 
wbich  I  forget  I  bad  been  on  my  feet  all  day,  and 
was  what  women  call  "tired,"  —  wben  they  delight  to 
wbeel  out  arm-chairs  and  push  warmed  slippers  under 
wet  feet  —  at  least,  so  I  have  seen  done. 

London  club-life  was  new  to  me;  nor  was  I  aware 
that  in  this  England,  tbis  "bome,''  —  words,  wbich 
abroad  we  leam  to  tbink  synonymous  and  inyest  with 
an  inexpressible  charm,  —  so  large  a  proportion  of  the 
middle  classes  assume  by  choice  the  sort  of  life  which, 
on  foreign  Service,  we^put  np  ^th  of  necessitjr;  the 
easy  selfish  life  into  wbich  a  male  Community  is  prone 
to  falL  Tbe  time-honoured  United  Service,  I  was 
acquainted  with;  but  the  New  Universal  was  quite  a 
dazzle  of  brilliant  plate,  a  palace  of  upbolsteiy.  Tom 
bad  not  come  in,  but  bis  fatber  showed  me  over  bis 
^ains  with  considerable  pride. 
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"Tes;  this  is  how  we  live  —  be  at  his  club  and  I 
at  mine.  We  have  two  tidy  bedrooms,  somewbere  or 
other,  bard  by ,  —  and  tbat's  alL  A  very  jolly  life,  I 
assnre  you,  if  one  basn't  tbe  gout  or  Üie  blnes;  we 
liave  kept  to  it  ever  since  tbe  poor  motber  died,  and 
flenrietta  married.  I  sometiines  teil  Tom  be  ougbt  to 
settle;  bat  be  says  it  would  be  slow,  and  be  can't 
afford  it     Hello!  bere's  tbe  boy." 

Tom  —  a  "boy"  six  feet  bigb,  good-looking  and 
well'dressed,  after  tbe  exact  pattem  of  a  few  dozen 
more,  wbom  we  bad  met  strolling  arm-in-arm  down 
PaQ-Mall  —  greeted  me  witb  great  civility,  and  said 
be  remembered  me  perfectly  —  tbougb  my  nnfortu- 
uately  quick  ears  detected  bim  asking  bis  fatber, 
aside,  "wbere  on  eartb  be  bad  picked  up  tbat  old 
fogie?« 

We  dined  well  —  and  a  good  dinner  is  not  a  bad 
tbing.  As  a  man  gets  old,  be  may  be  allowed  some 
cbeor  —  ib  fact,  be  needs  it  Wbetber,  at  twenty- 
four,  be  needs  üve  courses  and  balf-a-dozen  kinds  of 
wine  is  anotber  question.  Bat  Master  Tom  was  my 
host,  so  silence!  Perbaps  I  am  becoming  *^an  old 
fogie." 

After  diimer,  tbe  colonel  opened  out  warmly  upon 
my  bosiness,  wbicb  bis  son  evidenüy  considered  a 
bore. 

*^He  really  did  not  anderstand  tbe  matter;  it  was 
not  in  bis  department  of  pablic  basiness;  tbe  govemor 
always  tboogbt  tbey  mast  know  eveiytbing  tbat  was 
going  on,  wben,  in  tmtb,  tbey  knew  notbing  at  alL 
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Hq  sbould  be  most  bappj,  but  bad  not  tbe  least  notion 
wbat  it  was  in  bis  power  to  do  for  Doctor  Urquhart'* 

Doctoir  Urqubart  laboored  to  make  tbe  joxmg  gen- 
Üeman  nnderstand  tbat  be  reallj  did  not  want  bim  to 
do  anything,  to  wbicb  Tom  listened  witb  tbat  pbilo- 
sopbical  laisseZ' faire  ^  kept  just  witbin  tbe  bounds  oF 
politeness,  tbat  we  of  an  eider  generation  are  prone  to 
find  fault  witb.     At  last,  an  idea  Struck  bim. 

"Wby,  fatber,  tbere's  Cbarteris,  —  knows  every- 
tbing  and  everybody  —  would  be  just  tbe  man  for 
you.     Tbere  lie  is." 

And  be  pointed  eagerly  to  a  gentleman,  wbo,  six 
tables  off,  lounged  over  bis  wine  and  newspaper. 

Tbat  moming,  as  I  Istood  talking  in  an  ante-room, 
at  tbe  Horse  Guards,  tbis  gentleman  bdd  caugbt  my 
notice,  leaning  over  one  of  tbe  clerks,  and  enlivening 
tbeir  dulbiess  by  making  a  caricatur^.  Now  my  pbiz 
was  (jpiiQ  at  tbeir  Service,  but  it  seemed  scarcely  fair 
for  any  but  tbat  king  of  caricature,  "Puncb,**  to  make 
free  witb  tbe  bonest,  weatber-beaten  features  of  tbe 
noble  old  Veteran  wbo  was  talking  witb  me.  So  I  just 
intervened  —  not  involuntarily  • —  between  tbe  carica- 
turist  and  my  —  sball  I  bonour  myself  by  calling  bim 
my  Mend?  tbe  good  old  warrior,  migbt  not  deny  it 
For  Mr.  Cbarteris,  be  apparently  did  not  wisb  to  own 
my  acquaintance,  nor  bad  I  any  desire  to  resume  bis. 
We  passed  witbout  recognition,  as  I  would  willingly 
bave  done  now,  bad  not  Oolonel  Turton  seized  upon 
tbe  name. 

"Tom's  rigbt.     Cbarteris  is  tbe  very  man.     Has 
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enoimouB  influence,  aüd  capital  connectioiis,  thongh, 
between  yon  and  me,  Doctor,  calls  Umself  as  poor  as 
a  cliiiich-inoiis&'' 

"Kve  hnndred  a-year,*  said  Tom,  grimly.  "Wisli 
rd  as  mnchl  Still,  he^s  a  nice  fellow,  and  joUy  good 
Company.  Here,  waiter,  take  my  compUments  to 
Mr.  Charteris,  and  will  he  do  us  the  hononr  of  joining 

US?" 

Mr.  Charteris  cama 

He  appeared  soiprised  at  sight  of  me,  but  we  both 
went  throngh  the  ceremony  of  introdnction  withont 
mentioning  that  it  was  not  for  the  first  time.  And 
during  the  whole  conversalion,  which  lasted  until  the 
dinner-Bonnds  ceased,  and  the  long,  bright,  splendid 
dining^room  was  all  bat  deserted,  we  neither  of  us  once 
adverted  to  the  litde  parlour  where,  for  a  brief  five 
minntes,  Mr.  Charteris  and  myself  had  met  some  weeks 
before. 

I  had  scarcely  noticed  him  ihen;  now  I  did.  He 
bore  out  Tom's  encomium  and  the  coloners.  He  is  a 
highly  intelligent,  agreeable  person,  apparenüy  edu- 
cated  to  the  atmest  point  of  classical  refinement  The 
sort  of  man  who  woold  please  most  women,  and  who, 
being  intimate  in  a  &mily  of  sisters,  woold  with  them 
involontarily  become  their  Standard  of  all  that  is  ad> 
mirable  in  oor  sex. 

In  Mr.  Charteris  was  mach  really  to  be  admired: 
a  grace  borderi^g  on  what  in  one  sex  we  call  sweet- 
negs,  in  the  olher  e£feminacy.'  Talent,  too,  not  original 
or  remarkable,  bat  indicating  an  evenly-cultivated,  ele- 
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gant  mind.  Eather  narrow,  it  might  1)6  — '  au  abont 
him  was  small,  neat,  regulär;  nothing  in  thd  fiUj^litest 
degree  eccentric,  or  diverging  from  the  ördihJEUy,  being 
apparendy  possible  to  him;  a  pleasttre-loving  tempera- 
ment,  disinclined  for  acÜTO  energy  in  any  dfrection  — 
this  completed  mj  impression  of  Mr.  Fnmdfi  Ohar- 
tezis. 

Thongb  he  gave  me  no  information,  —  indeed,  he 
seemed  like  my  jonng  friend  Tom  to  make  a  point  of 
knowing  as  litde  and  taiking  as  slight  intex^st  as  pos- 
sible, in  the  State  maebinery  of  wbüch  he  formed  a 
part  —  he  contributed  veiy  conside^bly  to  ihe  enjoy- 
ment  of  the  evening.  It  was  he  who  dnggeäted  onr 
adjonmment  to  the  theatre. 

'\Unles8  Doctor  TTrqtihart  objeets.  Btit  I  dBte  say 
we  can  find  a  honse  where  the  Performance  ti^nches 
on  none  of  the  ten  commandments,  abont  wbicb,  I  am 
aware,  he  is  rather  particnlar.^ 

''Oh,''  Glied  Tom,  '''Thon  shalt  not  steal,'  from  the 
French;  and  'Thon  diält  do  tkö  mnitter'  öti  the  Qneen's 
EngUsh,  are  tbe  only  commandments  fnt^dp^able  on 
the  stage.     Come  away,  fathei*?' 

''YouVe  a  sad  dog,''  said  the  ^sitiier  AsiAng  bis  fist 
at  him,  with  a  delighted  grin,  lirMcih  reminded  me  of 
hornpipe-days. 

Bat  the  sad  dog  knew  where  to  find  übe  bcidt  bones 
to  pick,  and  by  no  means  diy,  either.  Nbw,  thöngh  I 
am  not  a  book-man,  I  love  my  Shakspe^  wiell  enongb 
not  to  like  him  acted  — '  bis  grand  old  fle^  and  blood 

"^ed  np  and  served  ont  to  this  modern  ta0(e  as  a 
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pamied,  powdered,  dressed-np  skeleton.  But  this  night 
I  saw  him  ^4n  his  habit  as  he  lived,"  presented  ''in 
veiy  form  and  fashion  of  the  time."  There  was  a  good 
deal  of  show,  certainly,  it  being  a  pageant  play;  but 
jron  feit  show  was  natural;  that  just  in  such  a  way  the 
bells  must  have  rung,  and  the  people  shouted,  for  the 
living  Bolingbroke.  The  acting,  too,  was  natural;  and 
to  me,  a  piain  man,  accustomed  to  hold  women  sacred, 
and  to  believe  that  a  woman's  arms  should  be  kept 
boIqIj  for  the  man  who  loves  her,  I  own  it  was  a  satis- 
faction  when  the  stage  Queen  clung  to  ihe  stage  King 
Richard  i  in  that  pitiful  parting,  where  -7- 

'*Badmen,  yeviolato 
A  twofold  marriage  —  *twixt  mj  crown  and  me. 
And  then  between  me  and  mj  married  wife,** 

it  was  a  satisfactidn^  I  saj,  to  know  that  it  was  her 
own  husband  the  actress  was  kissing. 

This  plaj,  which  Tom  and  the  colonel  voted 
''slow,"  gaye  me  two  hours  of  the  keenest,  most 
utterlj  obliyious,  enjoyment;  a  desideratum  not  easily 
attainable. 

Mr.  Charteris  considered  it  fine  in  its  waj;  but, 
after  all,  there  was  nothing  like  the  opera. 

''Oh,  Charteris  is  opera-mad,"  said  Tom.  "Every 
subscription-night,  there  he  is,  wedged  in  the  crowd  at 
the  honid  litde  passage  leading  out  of  the  Haymarket 
—  among  a  knot  of  his  eronies,  who  don*t  mind 
making  martyrs  of  ihemuielves  for  a  bit  of  tootle-te- 
tcoing,  a  kick-up,  and  a  twirL     Well,  Tm  not  fond  of 


music.'* 
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"I  am,"  Said  Mr.  Charteris,  drily. 

^*And  of  looking  at  pretty  women,  toO|  eh,  my 
dear  fellow?'* 

"Certainly.'' 

And  here  he  diverged  to  a  passing  criticism  on  the 
pretty  women  in  the  boxes  round  us:  who  were  not 
few.  I  observed  them,  also  —  for  I  notice  women^s 
faces  more  than  I  was  wont  —  bat  none  were  satis- 
factory,  even  to  the  eye.  They  all  seemed  ove^ 
conscious  of  themselves  and  their  looks,  except  one 
small  creature,  in  curls,  and  a  red  manüe  —  abont  the 
age  of  the  poor  wounded  Süss,  who  might  have  been 
my  own  little  adopted  girl  by  this  time,  if  she  had  not 
died. 

I  wish,  sometimes,  she  had  not  died.  My  life 
would  have  been  less  lonely,  cotild  I  have  adopted 
that  child. 

There  may  be  more  beauty  —  I  have  heard  ihere 
is,  in  the  npper  class  of  Englishwomen  than  in  any 
race  of  women  on  the  globe.  But  a  step  lower  in 
rank,  less  smoothly  cosmopolitan,  more  provinciaUy 
and  honesüy  Saxon;  reserved,  yet  frank;  simple,  yet 
gay,  would  be  the  Englishwoman  of  one^s  heart  The 
man  who  dare  open  his  eyes,  feorlessly,  to  the 
beauties  of  such  a  one  —  seek  her  in  a  virtaons 
middle-dass  home,  ask  her  of  her  proud  father  and 
mother;  then  win  her  and  take  her,  joyftdly,  to  sit  by 
his  happy  heaxth,  wife  —  matron  —  mother  — 

I  forget  how  that  sentence  was  to  have  ended; 
however,  it  is  of  little  conseqnence.     It  was  cansed 
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partly  by  some  reflection  on  this  club*life,  and  another 
darker  side  of  it,  of  wliich  I  caught  some  glimpses 
when  I  was  in  London. 

We  finished  the  evening  at  the  theatre  pleasantlj. 
In  the  sort  of  atmospliere  we  were  in,  harmless 
enongh,  bnt  glaring,  nnquiet,  and  unhome-Hke,  I  was 
scarcely  snrprised  that  Mr.  Charteris  did  not  once 
name  the  friends  at  whose  house  I  first  met  bim;  in- 
deed,  be  seemed  to  avoid  the  slightest  approach  to 
the  sabject.  Only  once,  as  we  were  pashing  together, 
side  by  side,  into  the  cool  night  air,  he  asked  me,  in 
a  low  horried  tone,  if  I  had  been  to  Eockmoont  lately? 
He  had  heard  I  was  present  at  the  marriage. 

I  believe  I  made  some  remark  about  bis  absence 
being  much  regretted  that  day.~ 

"Yes  —  yes.     Shall  you  be  there  soon?" 

The  qnestion  was  put  with  an  anxiety,  which  my 
answer  in  the  negative  evidently  relieved. 

**0h,  then  —  I  need  send  no  message.  I  thought 
you  were  very  intimate.  A  charming  £Eunily  —  a 
▼eiy  charming  family." 

T32B  eyes  were  wandering  to  some  ladies  of  fashion 
▼ho'  had  recognised  bim  —  whom  he  pnt  into  their 
euiiage  with  that  polite  assiduity  which  seems  an 
instmct  with  bim,  and  in  the  crowd  we  lost  sight  of 
Mr.  Charteris. 

Twice  afterwards  I  saw  bim;  once,  driving  in  the 
park  with  two  ladies  in  a  coroneted  carriage:  and 
again  waJking  in  the  dusk  of  the  aftemoon  down 
Eensington-road.    This  time  be  started,  gare  me  the 
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slighiest  recognition  possible,    and   walked  on  fiister 

than  ever.     He  need  not  have  feared:  —  I  had  no 

wisH  or  Intention  of  resnming  our  acqnaintance.     The 

more  I  hear  of  him,  the  more  increases  mj  snrprise  — 

nay,  even  not  nnmixed  with  anxiety  -—  at  his  position 

in  the  family  at  Bockmount. 

«  «  4s  «  »  « 

Here  I  was  suddenly  called  out  to  a  bad  accident 
case,  some  miles  across  the  country;  whence  I  have 
onlj  retnmed  in  time  for  bed. 

It  was  impossible  to  do  anTthing  for  the  poor 
fellow;  one  of  Granton's  labourers,  who  knew  me  hj 
sight.  I  could  only  wait  tül  all  was  overi  and  ihe 
widow  a  little  composed. 

At  her  urgent  request,  I  sent  a  note  to  Bock* 
mount,  hard  by,  begging  Miss  Johnston  would  let  her 
know  if  there  had  been  heard  anything  of  Lydia  —  a 
daughter,  once  in  Service  with  the  Johnstons,  after- 
wards  in  London  —  now  —  as  the  poor  old  mother 
mournfiiUy  expressed  it  —  "gone  wrong.'* 

To  my  surprise,  Miss  Johnston  answered  the 
message  in  person,  and  a  inost  painiul  conversation 
ensued.  She  is  a  good  woman  —  no  doubt  of  that: 
but  she  is,  as  Treheme  once  said  of  her  father,  *^as 
shafp  as  a  needle  and  as  hard  as  a  rock." 

It  being  already  dark,  of  course  I  saw  her  safe 
back  to  her  own  gate.  She  informed  me  that  the 
family  were  all  qmte  well,  which  was  the  sole  conver- 
sation that  passed  between  us,  except  conceming  the 
poor  dead  labourer,  James  Cartwright,  and  his  family, 
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of  ^hopa,    save  Lydia,    sihe    spoke   compassionatelj, 
saying  thej  liad  gouQ  libirougib  much  trouble. 

Wafldng  along  by  her  aide,  and  ttyrng  to  find  a 
canse  for  Üie  ezceeding  bitterhess  and  harsbness  of 
spielt  she  had  eTidenced,  it  Struck  me  that  this  Iftdy 
wa&  berself  not  ignocant  of  trouble. 

I  left  her  at  ihe  gate  under  the  busb  of  ivy. 
Through  ihe  bars  I  could  see,  right  across  the  wet 
garden,  the  light  Streaming  firom  the  hall-door. 

Ifow  to  bed,  and  to  sleep,  if  this  heart  will  aUow: 
it  has  been  rather  nnmanageable  latelj,  nece^sitating. 
careful  watching,  as  will  be  the  case  tiU  there  is 
nothing  here  but  an  emptj  skull. 

If  onlj  I  could  bring  this  barrack  matter  to  a 
satb&ctory  sikart,  from  which  good  re,sulta  might. 
reasönably  be  expected,  I  would  at  once  go  abroad. 
Anjwtk&^e  —  ^t  i^  all  ihe  sama  A  rumoui:  is  afloat 
that  we  maj  soon  get  the  route  for  the  East,  or 
China;  which  I  could  be  well  content  with,  as  mj 
nezt  move. 

Far  away  —  far  awaj;   with  thousands  of  miles 

of  tossing   sea  between  me   and  this   old  England; 

&r   awaj    out    of    all    sight    or  remembrance.      So 
best 

Next  time  I  call  on  Widow  Cartwright  shall  be 
after  dark,  when,  without  the  slightest  chance  of 
meeting  any  one,  it  will  be  easy  to  take  a  few  steps 
Auther  up  the  village.  There  is  a  cranny  in  one 
place  in  the  wall,  whence  I  know  one  can  get  a  very 
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good  yiew  of  the  parlonr-window,  where  Üiey  never 
close  the  sHutters  tili  qnite  bed-time. 

And,  before  our  regiment  leaves,  it  will  be  rigb' 
I  shotdd  call  —  to  omit  tbis  would  bardly  be  civ% 
after  all  the  bospitality  I  have  received.  So  I  "rill 
call  some  wet  day,  when  they  are  not  likely  to  be 
out,  —  when,  probably,  the  younger  sister  will  be 
sitting  at  her  books  upstairs  in  the  attic,  which,  she 
told  me,  she  makes  her  stady,  and  gets  out  of  the 
way  of  visitors.  Perhaps  she  will  not  take  the  troable 
to  come  down.  Not  even  for  a  shake  of  the  hand  and 
a  good-bye  —  good-bye  for  ever, 

0,  mother  —  unknown  mother  —  who  must  have 
surely  loved  my  father;  well  enough,  too,  to  leave  all 
friends  and  foUow  him,  a  poor  lieutenant  of  a  marching 
regiment,  up  and  down  the  world  —  if  I  had  but 
died  with  you  when  you  brought  me  into  this 
same  troublesome  world,  how  much  it  would  have 
saved! 
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CHAPTER  XII 

Her  Story. 

Just  finislied  my  long  letter  to  Lisabel,  and 
lingered  over  the  direction,  "Mrs.  Treheme,  Treheme 
Court." 

How  atrange  to  think  of  onr  Lisa  as  mistress  there. 
Which  she  is  in  fact,  for  Lady  Treheme,  a  mild 
elderly  lady,  is  wholly  engrossed  in  tending  Sir 
William,  who  is  very  infirm.  The  old  people's  rule 
seems  merely  nominal  —  it  is  Lisabel  and  Augustus 
who  reign.  Their  domain  is  a  perfect  palace  —  and 
what  a  queen  Miss  Lis  must  look  therein!  How  well 
ehe  will  maintain  her  position,  and  enjoy  it  too!  Li 
her  case,  are  no  poetical  sufferings*  firom  haughty 
parents,  delighted  to  cnish  a  poor  daughter-in-law 

**  Wltb  fhe  bnrthen  of  an  honour 
Unto  wliich  she  was  not  bom." 

Already,  they  both  like  her  and  are  proud  of  her  — 
which  is  not  surprising.  I  thonght  I  had  never  seen  a 
more  beautiful  Creatore  than  my  sister  Lisa,  when,  on 
her  way  to  Treheme  Court,  she  came  home  for  a 
day. 

Home?  I  forget,  it  is  not  her  home  now.  How 
Strange  this  mnst  have  been  to  her  —  if  she  thought 
ahont  ii  Possibly  she  did  not;  being  never  given  to 
lentiment.     And,  though  with  ns  she  was  not  the  least 
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alteredy  it  was  amusing  to  see  how,  to  ereryboiy  eise, 
she  appeared  quite  ihe  married  ladj;  even  witii  Mrs. 
Granton,  who,  happening  to  call  that  day,  was  deliglited 
to  see  her,  and  seems  not  to  cherish  the  smallest 
resentment  in  the  matter  ,of  "my  Colin."  Very  generons 
—  for  it  is  not  ihe  good  old  lady's  first  disappoint- 
ment  -^  she  }ia9  been  going  a-wooing  for  her  son  ever 
since  he  was  one-and-twenty,  and  has  not  fpnnd  a 
danghter-in-law  yet. 

Colin,  too,  oondnoted  himself  with  the  ntmost  sang- 
frmd;  and  when  Augostus,  who  is  beaming  with 
benevolence  to  the  whole  human  race,  inrited  bim  to 
escort  bis  mother,  Penelope  and  me,  on  our  first  Tisit 
to  Treheme  Conrt,  he  accepted  the  invit^tion  as  if  it 
were  ihe  pleas^test  in  ihe  World.  Truly,  if  women*s 
bearts  ar6  as  impressionable  as  wax,  men's  are  as 
tongh  as  gntta-percha.  Talk  öf  breaking  them  — * 
fi^nghl 

I  hope  it  indicates  no  barbarity  on  my  part,  if  I 
confess  ihat  it  would  have  raised  xny  opinion  of  bim, 
and  bi^  ses;  in  general,  to  have  seen  Colin  for  a  mon^ 
or  so,  at  least,  wbolesomely  miserable. 

I^sabel  behaved  imcommonly  well  with  regard  to 
bim,  imd)  indeed,  in  every  way^  She  wc^t  9^  bright  as 
a  May  moming,  and  ftill  of  the  good  qualities  of  b^ 
Augnstos  —  whom  she  really  likei^  yery  mncl^  ^fter 
her  lEasVion*  She  will  donbü^ssi  bfi  am^^i^g  ihe  many 
wiv^  who  becoxne  extremely  attacbed  tp  their  hns- 
bands,  after  marriage.     To  my  benigbted  mind,  it  baa 
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alwaya  seemed  advisable  ta  have  a  slight  preference 
before  that  ceremonj. 

She  told  me,  with  a  shudder  that  was  altogether 
nataral  and  undisgoised,  how  glad  she  was  that  they 
had  been  married  at  once,  and  that  Augustus  had  sold 
out  —  for  there  is  a  chance  of  the  regiment's  beuig 
Boon  ordered  on  foreign  service.  I  had  not  heard  of 
this  before.    It  was  some  surprise. 

Lisabel  was  yery  affectionate  to  me  the  whole  da,j^ 
and|  in  going  awaj,  said  she  hoped  I  did  not  miss 
her  mnch,  and  that  I  shonld  get  a  good  husband 
of  my  own  soon;  I  did  not  know  what  a  comfort 
it  was. 

^'Somebody  to  belong  to  yon  —  to  care  for  you  — 
to  pet  you  —  your  own  personal  property  in  short  — 
who  can^t  get  rid  of  you,  even  when  youVe  old  and 
ugly.  Yes,  Tm  glad  I  married  poor  dear  Augustus. 
And,  child,  I  hope  to  see  you  married  also.  A  good 
litüe  thing  like  you  would  make  a  capital  wife  to 
Bomebody.    Why,  simpleton,  I  declare  she's  erytug!" 

It  must  have  been  the  over-excitement  of  this  day; 
bat  I  feit  as  if,  had  I  not  cried,  my  temples  and  throat 
woold  have  burst  with  a  choking  pain,  that  lasted  long 
after  Lisabel  was  gone. 

They  did  not  altogether  stay  more  ihan  four  hours. 
Augostos  talked  of  riding  oYer  to  the  camp,  to  see  bis 
^lend,  Doctor  Ur^uhart,  whom  he  has  heard  nothing 
of  since  the  wedding-day;  but  Lisabel  persuaded  him 
agaiQst  it  Men*s  friendship  with  one  anoiher  is  worth 
little,  apparently. 
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Penelope  liere  said  slie  conld  answer  for  Doctor 
ürqnliart's  being  in  the  land  of  the  living,  os  ehe  liad 
met  him  a  week  before  at  Cartwright's  cottage,  the 
daj  the  poor  old  man  was  killed.  Why  did  sbe  not 
teU  me  of  tbis?  Bat  tben  sbe  bas  taken  sucb  a  prejn- 
dice  against  bim,  and  exults  so  over  wbät  sbe  calls  bis 
"rüde  bebavionr  to  tbe  family." 

It  always  seemed  to  me  very  foolisb  to  be  fbr  ever 
defending  tbose  wbose  cbaracter  is  itself  a  snfficient 
defence.  If  a  false  word  is  spoken  of  a  friend,  one 
must  of  conrse  deny  it,  disprove  it  Bat  to  be  inces- 
santly  battling  witb  personal  prejadice  or  animosity,  I 
woold  scom  itl  Ay,  as  atterly  as  I  wonld  scom 
defending  myself  ander  similar  attacks.  I  tbink,  in 
every  lesser  affection  tbat  is  wortb  tbe  name  —  ihe 
same  tratb  bolds  good  —  wbicb  I  remember  being 
strack  witb  in  a  play,  tbe  only  play  I  ever  saw  acted. 
Tbe  beroine  is  told  by  ber  sister  — 

<*Eatherine, 
Ton  love  thia  man  —  defend  Um.** 

Sbe  answers:  — 

**YoaliaTeiald, 
I  love  him.    That^s  my  defanoe.    FIl  not 
Aasert,  in  worda,  the  trath  on  which  IVe  eaat 
The  atake  of  life.    I  loye  him ,  and  am  aüent.** 

At  least,  I  tbink  tbe  passage  ran  tbas  —  for  I  cut 
it  ont  of  a  newspaper  afterwards,  and  long  remembered 
it  Wbat  an  age  it  seems  since  —  tbat  one  play,  to 
wbicb  Francis  took  ns.  And  wbat  a  stränge,  dim 
dream,  bas  become  tbe  impression  it  left;  something 
like  tbat  I  always  bave  ia  reading  of  Thekla  and  Max; 
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of  love  SO  trae  and  strotig  -—  so  perfect  in  its  holy 
strengüi,  that  neither  parting,  grie^»  nor  death,  haye 
any  power  over  it  Love»  whicJi  makes  you  feel  that 
once  to  haye  possessed  it,  mast  be  bliss  unntterable, 
unalienable  —  better  than  anj  happiness  or  prosperity 
that  this  World  could  give  —  better  than  anything  in 
the  World  or  out  pf  it,  except  the  love  of  God. 

I  sometimes  think  of  this  Catherine  in  this  play, 
whea  she  refoses  to  let  her  lover  barter  conscience  for 
life,  but  when  the  test  comes,  says  to  him,  herseif, 
*^No,  dier  Also,  ofthat  scene  in  Wallenstein,  when 
Thekla  bids  her  lover  be  faithfal  to  his  hononr  and 
his  conntry,  not  to  her  — ^  when,  just  for  one  minute, 
he  holds  her  tight,  tight  in  his  arms  —  Max,  I  mean. 
Death,  afterwards,  could  not  have  been  so  very  hard. 

I  am  beginning  to  give  up  —  stränge,  perhaps, 
that  it  should  have  lasted  so  long  — my  belief  in  the 
possible  happiness  of  life.  ApparenÜy,  people  were 
never  meant  to  be  happy.  Small  flashes  of  pleasantness 
come  and  go;  or,  it  may  be  that  in  some  few  lives, 
are  ecstatic  moments,  such  as  this  I  have  been  think- 
ing  of ,  and  then  it  is  all  over.  But  many  people  go 
plodding  along  to  old  age,  in  a  dull,  straight  road, 
with  little  sorrow  and  no  joy.  Is  my  life  to  be  such 
as  this?  Probably.  Then  the  question  arises,  what 
am  I  to  do  with  it? 

It  sometimes  crosses  my  mind  what  Doctor 
TJrquhart  said,  about  his  life  being  ^'owed."  All  our 
lives  are,  in  one  sense:   to  ourselvec.  to  our  fellow- 
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creatords,  or  to  God;  or,  is  there  some  point  of  union 
which  inclndes  all  three?    If  I  only  coiüd  find  it  out! 

Perliaps,  according  to  Colin  Granton^  lately  learned 
doctrine  —  I  know  whence  learned  —  it  is  the  having 
something  to  do.  SometUng  to  be,  joxxr  fine  preacliers 
of  self-culture  would  suggest;  but  self-cnlture  is  often 
no  better  tban  idealised  egotism;  people  sick  of  them- 
selves  want  to  do. 

Testerda;^,  driving  with  papa  along  the  edges  of 
the  camp,  where  we  never  go  now,  I  cangtt  sight 
of  the  slope  where  the  hospital  is,  and  conld  even 
distingoish  the  poor  Mows  sitting  in  the  snn,  or 
lonnging  about  in  their  blue  hospitid  elothes.  It  made 
me  think  of  Smyma  and  SentarL 

No;  while  there  is  so  much  miseiy  and  sin  in  the 
World,  a  man  has  no  right  to  lull  himSelf  to  sleep  in  a 
paradise  of  self-improvement  and  self-e^joyment;  in 
which  there  is  but  one  snpreme  Adam,  one  perfect 
specimen  of  humanitj,  namelj  himself  He  onght  to 
go  out  and  work  —  fight,  if  it  must  be,  wherever  dutj 
calls  him.  Nay,  even  a  woman  has  hardij  any  zight, 
in  these  days>  to  sit  stiU  and  dreäm.  The  life  of  aetion 
is  nobler  than'  the  life  of  thought 

So  I  keep  reasoning  wiih  mysdf.  If  I  oonld  only 
find  a  good  and  adequate  reason  fpr  some  thSngs  wiücli 
perplex  me  sorelj,  about  mjself  and  —^  oUier  people, 
it  would  be  a  great  comfort 

To-day,  among  a  heap  of  notes  which  papa  gave 
me  to  make  candle-Ughters  of,  I  found  ihis  note,  which 
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I  k'öjit,  the  haüdwiiting  bein^  p^caliar,  —  and  I  häve 
a  föw  crotdi^ts  liböüt  handwxiiiiig. 

Deab  Sie:  —  / 
"t^rei^d  6f  btisinesd,  and  ötbor  utrforeseeti  ctrciim- 
Btances,  "^th  which  I  am  fettered,  make  it  impbssible 
for  me  tp  letccd^t  any  iilvltätioils  at  present  I  böpe 
yoxL  will  beÜ^vb  tiikt  I  can  neVer  forgöt  the  hospitalities 
of  Bockmiotiiit,  Üaä  thät  1  am  evor  most  gratefblly 

"Tour  &ithfU  servant, 

"Max  ÜROtTHAÄT." 

V 

Can  be,  th'^n,  knesui  onr  acquaiiitaiice  io  cease? 
Sbould  we  be  a  bindrance  in  bis  busy,  üse^  life  — 
^cb  a  frürölöiis  familj  as  ours?  It  may  be  ä'o.  Tet  I 
fear  papa  lyQl  be  hurt. 

Tbis  a^rnoon,  ^öngb  it  was  Simday,  I  coüld  not 
stay  in  tbe  bouse  or  garden,  but  went  out,  Se^r  out 
upon  tbe  cioot,  and  walked  tiU  I  was  weary.  Tben  I 
sat  me  dotm  upon  u  beatber-busb,  all  in  a  beap,  my 
arms  cladp^d  round  my  knees,  trying  to  tbink  out  tbis 
hard  qucsttofn  —  wbat  is  to  become  of  me;  what  am  I 
to  do  Widi  itny  Hfe?  It  lies  before  me,  app^i^enüy  as 
bleäk,  bkrren  aiid  monotonous  as  tbese  miles  of  moor- 
land  —  stretcbizig  on  and  on  in  dull  undulations,  or 
dead  ^a^s,  tili  a  ränge  of  low  bills  ends  alll  Tet, 
Bometimes,  tSiis  wild  region  bäs  looked  quite  different. 
I  remember  describing  it  once  —  bow  beautiful  it  was, 
how  bre^^  an'd  open,  witb  tbe  ever-cban^ing  tints  of 
tbe  moo^,  tbe  ever-sbifting  and  yet  always  steadfast 
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arch  of  the  sk^.  To-day  I  found  it  all  colomleBB, 
blank,  and  cotd;  its  monotony  almost  frightened  me. 
I  coold  do  nothing  but  crouch  on  my  heatber-biuh 
and  ciy. 

Tears  do  one  good  occoaloimlly.  When  I  dried 
miae,  üie  Iiot  weight  on  the  top  of  my  bead  Beemed 
lio-btar.  Tf  there  had  baen  anybody  to  lay  a  cool  band 
y,  "Poor  child,  never  mindl"  it  might 
ay.  Bnt  theie  vaa  no  one:  Lisa  vaa  the 
ever  "petted"  me. 
I  would  go  home  and  write  a  long  leitet 

was  rising  from  my  beather-busb,  my 
it,  being  as  rotmd  as  a  mnshroom,  as  soft 
asbion,  and  hidden  by  two  great  ibize- 
be  road  —  I  beard  footsteps  apptoacbing. 
nd  to  be  discoTored  in  tbat  gipsy  pllgH 
WQ  again. 

totstepa  are  bo  different,  it  is  often  easy 
lem.  Thls,  I  tbink,  I  sbould  bave  knovn 
qnick,  regulär,  determiued;   tatber  bastf, 

could  be  lost;  as  if,  according  to  tbe 
onld  nerer  "let  tbe  grass  grov  ander  it." 
wei,  I  listened;  I  heard  bim  stop  and 
]d  vornan,  vbo  had  been  Coming  np  tbe 
tbe  TÜlage.  No  words  were  distiognisli- 
roioe  —  I  could  not  bave  mistaken  it  — 
OUT  Snglisb  voicea^ 

lange  feeling  it  is,  ÜBtening  to  people's 
9,  wben  they  do  not  knov  you  axe  near 
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them.  Something  like  being  a  gbost,  and  able  to  watch 
them  —  perhaps  watch  over  tbem  —  witbout  its  being 
mmatoral  or  wrong. 

He  stood  talking  —>  I  sboiüd  saj,  Doctor  ürqubart 
stood  talking  —  for  several  minutes.  Tbe  otber  voice, 
by  its  qneroloasness,  I  guessed  to  be  poor  Mrs.  Gart? 
wrigbfs;  bnt  it  softened  hy  degrees,  and  tben  I  beard 
distinctly  her  eamest  "tiiar^'ee,  Doctor  —  God  bless'ee, 
sir,"  as  be  walked  awaj,  and  vanisbed  over  tiie  slope 
of  tbe  bül.  Sbe  looked  after  bim  a  minute,  and  tben, 
taming,  toddled  on  ber  way. 

When  I  overtook  ber,  wbicb  was  not  for  some  time, 
sbo  told  me  tbe  wbole  stoiy  of  ber  troubles,  and  bow 
good  Doctor  Ürqubart  bad  been.  Also,  tbe  wbole  story 
aboat  ber  poor  daugbter  —  at  least  as  mucb  as  is 
biown  about  it.  Mrs.  Cartwrigbt  tbinks  sbe  is  still 
somewbere  in  London,  and  Doctor  Ürqubart  bas  pro- 
mised  to  find  ber  out,  if  be  cao.  I  don^t  understand 
mach  abont  these  sort  of  dreadM  things  —  Penelope 
neyer  thought  it  right  to  teil  us:  but  I  can  see  that 
wbat  Doctor  Ürqubart  bas  said  bas  given  great  com- 
fort  to  tbe  motber  of  unfortunate  Lydia. 

"Miss,"  said  tbe  old  woman,  with  tbe  tears  running 
down,  '*the  Doctor*s  been  an  angel  of  goodness  to  me, 
and  there^s  manj  a  one  in  these  parts  as  can  say  tbe 
Barne — though  be  be  only  a  stranger,  bere  to-daj  and 
gone  to-morrow,  as  one  may  say.  Eb,  dear,  itll  be  an 
ill  day  for  many  a  poor  body  when  be  goes.** 

I  am  glad  I  saw  bim  —  glad  I  beard  aU  f^'" 
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Somehow,  hearing  of  things  like  this  makes  one  feel 
quieter. 

It  does  not  much  matter  after  all  —  it  does  not, 
indeed!  I  never  wanted  anybody  to  think  about  me,  to 
care  for  me  —  half  as  much  as  somebod^  to  lock  up 
to  —  to  be  satisfied  in  —  to  honour  and  reverence.  I 
can  do  that  —  still! 

Like  a  fool»  I  haye  been  cryrng  again,  tili  I  onght, 
properly,  to  tear  this  leaf  out,  and  begin  again  afresL 
No,  I  will  not  Nobodj  will  .ever  see  it,  and  it  does 
no  härm  to  any  human  being. 

''  God  bloss  him,^  the  old  woman  said.  I  might  say 
sömething  of  the  like  sort,  too.  For  he  did  me  a  de&I 
of  good:  he  was  veiy  kind  to  me. 
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CHAPTER  XIIL 

Her  Story. 

Papa  and  Pcnelope  are  out  to  dinner  —  I,  mjself, 
was  out  yesterday,  and  did  not  retum  tili  tliey  were 
gone;  so  I  sit  up  for  them;  and,  meantime,  sliall  amuse 
myself  with  writing  here. 

The  last  dato  was  Sunday,  and  now  it  is  only 
Tnesdaj,  but  much  seems  to  have  happened  between. 
And  jet  nothing  really  has  happened  bat  two  qniet 
days  at  the  Cedars,  and  one  gay  evening  —  or  people 
wonld  call  it  gay. 

It  has  been  the  talk  6f  the  neighboorhood  för  weeks 
—  this  amateur  concert  at  the  camp.  We  got  cur 
invitation,  of  course.  The  such  and  such  Begiments 
(I  forget  which,  all  but  one)  presenting  their  compli- 
ments  to  the  Beverend  William  Henry  and  the  Misses 
Johnston,  and  requesting  their  Company;  but  papa 
shook  his  head,  and  Penelope  was  indifferent.  Then 
I  gave  up  all  idea  of  going,  if  I  ever  had  any. 

The  surprise  was  almost  pleasant  when  Mrs.  Gran- 
ton, Coming  in,  declared  she  would  take  me  herseif,  as 
it  was  quite  necessaxy  I  should  have  a  little  gaiety  to 
keep  me  from  moping  after  LisabeL  Papa  consented, 
and  I  went 

Driving  along  over  the  moors  was  pleasant,  too  -— 
even  though  it  snowed  a  little.    I  found  myself  laugh« 

13» 
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ing  back  at  Colin,  who  sat  on  the  box,  oceasionaOy 
toming  to  shake  the  white  flakes  off  him  like  a  great 
Polar  bear.  His  kindlj,  hearty  face  was  quite  refiresh- 
ing  to  behold. 

I  have  a  habit  of  growing  attached  to  places,  inde- 
pendenüj  of  the  persona  connected  with  them.  ThuSf 
I  cannot  imagine  any  time  when  it  wonld  not  be  an 
enjoyment  to  drive  up  to  the  hall-door  of  the  CedaiS) 
sweeping  ronnd  in  the  wide  curve  that  Colin  is  so 
prond  of  ii^aking  his  carriage-wheels  describe:  to  lock 
back  up  the  &miliar  hül-side,  where  the  winter  snn  is 
shining  on  that  slope  of  trees,  —  then  ran  into  the 
house,  through  the  billiard-room,  and  out  again  by  Che 
dining-room  Windows,  on  to  the  broad  terrace.  Theie, 
if  ihere  is  any  snnshine,  yon  will  be  sure  to  get  it,  — 
any  wind,  it  will  blow  in  your  face;  any  bit  of  colour 
or  landscape  beauty,  you  will  catch  it  on  this  green 
lawn;  the  grand  old  cedars  —  the  distant  fir-woods, 
lying  in  a  still  mass  of  dark  blue  shadow,  or  standii^ 
up,  one  by  one,  cut  out  sharply  against  the  briUiant 
west  Whether  it  is  any  meteorological  peculiarity  I 
know  not;  but  it  seems  to  me  as  if,  whatever  the  day 
has  been,  there  is  always  a  fair  sunset  at  the  Cedars. 

I  love  the  place.  If  I  went  away  for  years  —  if 
I  never  saw  it  again  —  I  should  always  love  it  and 
remember  it  Mrs.  Ghranton  too,  for  she  seems  an 
integral  part  of  the  pictnre.  Her  small,  elderly  figure, 
trotting  in  and  out  of  the  rooms;  her  clear  loud  yoice 
—  she  is  a  litüe  deaf  —  along  the  upstairs  passages; 
]^er  perpetoal  activity  rr*  I  think  she  ia  seyer  qniei 
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bot  when  ehe  is  asleep.  Above  all,  her  unTaiying 
goodnesB  and  cheerfolness  —  traly  the  Cedars  wonld 
not  be  the  Cedars  withont  1117  dear  old  ladyl 

I  don^t  think  she  ever  knew  how  fond  I  was  of  her, 
even  as  a  litile  ghrL  Nobody  could  help  it;  never 
sBybody  had  to  do  vith  Mrs.  Granton  without  be- 
eoming  .fond  of  her.  She  is  almost  the  only  person 
living  of  whom  I  never  heard  anyone  speak  an  unkind 
Word;  becanse  she  herseif  never  -speaks  an  ill  word  of 
any  human  being.  Every  one  she  knows,  is  '*the 
landest  creatore,"  /^the  nicest  Creatore,''  ''the  cleverest 
creature**  —  I  do  believe  if  you  presented  to  her  Dia- 
bolns  himself,  she  wonld  only  call.him  ''poor  Creatore;* 
wonld  soggest  that  his  temper  most  have  aggravated 
by  the  nnpleasant  place  he  had  to  live  in,  and  set 
aboot  some  plan  for 'improving  his  complexion,  and 
concealing  his  homs  and  taiL 

At  dinner,  I  took  my  favoorite  seat,  where,  seen 
throogh  this  greatest  of  tiie  three  Windows,  —  a  cedar 
with  its  "broad,  green  layers  of  sHade,"  is  intersected 
by  a  beech  —  still  faintly  yellow  —  as  I  have  seen 
it,  aotomn  after  aotomn,  from  the  same  spot.  It  seemed 
jüSt  like  old  times.  I  feit  happy;  as  if  something 
pleasant  were  aboot  to  happen,  and  said  as  mooh. 

Mrs.  Granton  looked  delighted. 

^I  am  sore,  my  dear,  I  hope  so.  And  I  trost  we 
shall  see  yoo  here  very  often  indeed.  Only  think,  you 
have  never  been  since  the  night  of  the  balL  What  a 
deal  has  happened  between  then  and  now." 

I  had  already  been  thinking  the  same. 
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It  must  be  cnrious  to  any  one  wLo,  like  onr  Lisa, 
had  manied  a  stranger  and  not  an  old  acquaintancef 
to  analjse  afterwards  tlie  first  impressions  of  a  fiist 
meeting  —  most  likelj  bronght  abont  hj  the  merest 
cbance.  Gurions  to  try  and  recall  the  face  yon  then 
viewed  criticallj,  carelesslj,  or  with  the  most  absolute 
indififbrence  —  how  it  graduallj  altered  and  altered, 
tili  onlj  by  a  special  effort  can  memory  reprodace  the 
pristine  image,  and  trace  the  process  by  which  it  has 
become  what  it  is  now  —  a  face  by  itself  ^  its  pecu- 
liarities  pleasant,  its  plainnesses  sacred,  and  its  beauties 
beautifnl  above  all  faces  in  the  world. 

In  the  course  of  the  aftemoon,  Colin  was  tamed 
out,  that  is  corporeally,  for  his  mother  talked  about 
him  the  whole  time  of  his  absence,  a  natural  weakness 
rather  honourable  than  pardonable.  She  has  been  yeiy 
long  a  widow,  and  ncver  had  any  child  but  Colin. 

During  our  gossip,  she  asked  me  if  we  had  seen 
Doctor  Urquhart  lately,  and  I  said  no. 

^*Ah,  that  is  just  like  him.  Such  an  odd  Creatore. 
He  will  keep  away  for  days  and  weeks»  and  then  toin 
up  as  unexpectedly,  as  he  did  here.  By  the  by,  he 
inquired  after  you  —  if  you  were  better.  Colin  had 
told  him  you  were  ilL" 

I  testified  my  extreme  surprise  and  denial  of  this. 

*'0h,  but  you  looked  iU.  You  were  just  like  a 
ghost  the  day  Mrs.  Treheme  was  at  Eockmount  —  my 
son  noticed  it  Nay,  you  need  not  flush  up  so  angrily 
— it  was  only  my  Collums  anziety  about  you  -— >  he  wsi 
always  fond  of  his  old  play-fellow." 
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I  smiled,  and  said  bis  old  play-fellow  was  very 
mnch  obliged  to  Lim. 

So,  this  business  is  not  so  engrossing,  but  tbat 
DoctOT  Urqubart  can  find  time  to  pay  visits  somewbere. 
And  be  bad  been  inquiring  for  me.  Still  be  migbt 
bave  made  tbe  inquirj  at  our  own  door.  Ougbt  people, 
even  i£  tbey  do  lead  a  busy  lifo,  to  forget  ordinary 
courtesy  —  accepting  bospitality,  and  neglecting  it  — • 
cultivating  acquaintance  and  tben  dropping  it  I  tbink 
not;  all  tbe  respect  in  tbe  world  cannot  make  one  put 
aside  one's  common  sense  judgment  of  anotber^s  actione 
Ferbaps  tbe  very  respect  makes  one  more  tenacious 
tbat  no  Single  action  sbould  be  even  qnestionable.  I 
did  tbink,  tben,  and  even  to-day  I  bave  tbougbt  some- 
times,  tbat  Doctor  Urqubart  bas  been  somewbat  in  tbe 
WTong  towards  us  at  Eockmouni  But  as  to  acknow- 
ledging  it  to  any  of  tbem  at  bome  —  never! 

Mrs.  Granton  discussed  bim  a  litüe,  and  spoke 
gratefully  of  Colin^s  obligations  to  bim,  and  wbat  a 
loss  it  would  be  for  Colin  wben  tbe  regiment  left  tbe 
camp. 

"How  fortonate  tbat  your  brother-in-law  sold  out 
wben  be  did.  He  could  not  well  bave  done  so  now, 
wben  tbere  is  a  report  of  tbeir  being  ordered  on  active 
Service  skortly.  Colin  says  we  are  likely  to  bave  war 
again,  butl  do  bope  not" 

"Tes,'»  I  said. 

And  just  tben  Colin  came  to  fetcb  me  to  tbe  green- 
bouses  to  cboose  a  camellia  for  my  bair. 

Likely  to  bave  war  againl    Wben  Mra  Ghranton 


left  me  to  dreas,  I  sat  over  my  bed-toom  fite,  thiiiTring 
—  I  harcUy  know  what  All  aorts  of  vinons  went 
£ittmg  throogh  my  misd  —  of  sceues  I  have  lieaid 
talked  about,  in  hoapital,  in  battle,  on  the  battle-field 
ailenntrds.  Especially  one,  whicli  Aognstus  has  oftea 
described,  when  he  woke  up,  sdff  and  cold,  on  the 
moottlight  plün,  firom  under  bis  dead  borse,  and  ww 
Dr.  Urqubart  atanding  over  bim. 

Colin  whistUng  through  üie  conidor,  —  Mrs.  Gian- 
ton's  lively  "Are  yon  readj,  my  de&r?"  made  me  con- 
scioQS  that  tbis  would  not  do. 

I  stood  np,  and  dreased  myself  in  tbe  sÜTeifTay 
silk  I  irore  at  tbe  ball;  tried  to  sdck  the  led  camellia 
in  my  bair,  but  tbe  bnds  all  broke  off  nnder  my  fingere, 
and  I  bad  to  go  down  withont  it  It  was  all  tbe  aama 
I  did  not  mncb  care.  However,  Colin  inaisted  on  going 
witb  a  lantem  to  bont  for  auother  fiower,  and  bis  motker 
took  a  World  of  pains  to  fasten  it  in,  and  make  me  look 
"pretty." 

They  were  so  kind  —  it  was  wicked  not  to  try 
and  enjoy  one's  seif. 

Driving  aJong  in  the  sbaip,  clear,  twilight,  tili  we 

1.*  ^giit  of  the  long  linea  of  lamps  wbidi  make  the 

I  pictniesqne  at  night  tjme,  X  fonnd  that  com- 
one's  seif  to  be  gay  sometimes  makes  one  so. 
committed  all  sorts  of  blnnders  in  the  dai^  — 
Toss  a  sentry  who  challenged  ns,  and,  nobody 
;  of  giving  tbe  passvord,  bad  actnally  lerelled 
,  and  was  proceeding  in  the  giavest  maoner  to 
ilnly  and  £re  upon  na  —  when  onr  ooftchmgii 
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fihriekedf  and  -Colin  jnmped  out;  which  he  had  to  do 
a  dozen  times,  trampüig  the  snow  with  his  thin  boote, 
to  hifl  mother's  great  uneasiness — and  langhing  all  the 
timo  —  before  we  discovered  the  goal  of  oiir  hopes  — • 
the  concert-room.  Almost  anyone  eise  would  have 
grown  Gross,  but  this  good  mother  and  son  have  the 
gayest  spirits  and  the  best  tempers  imaginable.  The 
present  —  the  present  is,  after  all^  the  onlj  thing 
certain.     I  began  to  feel  as  cheery  as  they. 

Giving  np  our  ticket  to  the  most  gentlemanly  of 
sergeants,  we  entered  the  concert-room.  Such  a  blazo 
of  scarlet  —  such  a  stirring  of  pretty  heads,  between — 
snch  a  mormnr  of  meny  chat  For  the  first  minutc, 
Coming  ont  of  the  dark  —  it  dazzied  me.  I  grew  sick 
and  could  see  nothing:  but  when  we  were  qnietly 
seated,  I  looked  round. 

There  were  many  of  our  neighbours  aud  acquaint- 
ances  whom  I  knew  by  sight  or  to  bow  to  —  and 
that  was  alL  I  could  see  every  comer  of  the  room  — 
still  ihat  was  alL 

The  audience  seemed  in  a  state  of  exuberant  en- 
joyment,  especially  if  they  had  a  bit  of  scarlet  beside 
them,  which  nearly  everybody  had,  ezcept  ourselves. 

**Tonll  be  quite  ashamed  of  poor  Colin  in  his  piain 
black,  Dora,  my  dear?** 

Not  very  likely  —  as  I  told  her,  with  my  heart 
warmly  gratefully  to  Colin,  who  had  been  so  attentive, 
tiioughtM,  and  kind. 

Altogether  a  gay  and  pretty  scene.  Grave  persons 
xnight  possibly  eschew  it  or  condemn  it  —  but  no,  a 
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apirit  jn^ges   all  things   liberally,  ud     ; 
lee  evil  in  anything  but  ein. 
DJoying  all  I  covlä.    But  more  Üian  onca 
aationB  iutnided  —  pictuiing  thefie  ^tmg 
/bere  tliaa  bere,  witb  theit  meny  moiu-     i 
pressed  upon  tbe  reddened  grase,  tb«r 

lopped  and  tnangled,   or  worse,  them 

kiadly,  lightsome  selves,  cbanged  into 
are  —  must  be  —  in  batüe ,  fiends  rathet 
)und  to  Qxecute  tbat  slaugbter  vliicli  u 
leceasity  of  irar.  To  be  the  bImii  or  the 
ch  U  moat  borrible?  To  tbink  of  a  fa- 
-  brotber's  or  hnsband's  —  droppisg  itytta 
tbing  bat  day;  or  ot  clasping,  kissiug  it, 

red  blood  opon  it  —  the  blood  of  some 
band  or  brotber! 

goD6  OD  pondering  tbns  vonld  bave  been 
lappiiy,  I  stopped  myself  before  all  aelf- 
ona 

»nger  was  a  alim  youtb,  wbo,  iacing  Üie 
1  an  air  of  fierce  detenoination,  and  pto- 
Qward  cDwaidice  tban  he  would  havo  tVlt 
i;ii]oent  of  Bubeibiis,  gave  üb,  in  a  rathei 
)r,  bis  resolulion  to  "love  no  more,*  — 
'ebemently  applanded  —  and   vanisbed. 

The  Chougb  and  Crow,'  execnted  very 
,  itone  of  tbe  vocaUsta  being  agreed  as  to 
^  day."  Afterwarda,  tbe  fiist  soprano, 
.  informed  na  vitb  sbrill  expres3ion,tbat— 
I  muBt  have  aotoetbing  to  love,"  — -  wbicli 
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I  am  sore  I  hope  sbe  had,  poor  body!  There  was  a 
duct,  of  some  sort,  and  then  the  primo  tenore  came  on 
for  an  Italian  song. 

Poor  youthl  —  a  fonrth-rate  opera-singer  might 
have  done  it  better;  but  ^tis  mean  to  criticise:  he  did 
bis  best;  and  when,  after  a  grand  roulade,  be  popped 
down,  with  all  bis  beart  and  längs,  upon  tbo  last  note, 
there  arose  a  cordial  English  cheer,  to  which  be  Te- 
sponded  with  an  awkward  dnck  of  the  bead,  and  a 
delighted  smile;  very  nnprofessional,  but  altogether 
pleasant  and  naturaL 

The  evening  was  now  half  over.  Mrs.  Granton 
ihonght  I  was  looking  tired,  and  Colin  wrapped  my 
feet  up  in  bis  für  coat,  for  it  was  very  coldL  They 
were  afraid  I  was  not  enjoying  myself ,  so  I  bent  my 
whole  appreciative  faculties  to  the  comical-faced  young 
ofi&cer  who  skipped  forward,  bngging  bis  violin,  which 
be  pIjEiyed  with  such  total  self-oblivious  enjoyment  that 
he  was  the  least  nervous  and  the  most  successful  of  all 
the  amateurs;  the  timid  young  officer  with  the  splendid 
bass  voice,  who  was  always  losing  bis  place  and  putting 
bis  companions  out;  and  the  solemn  young  officer  who 
marched  up  to  the  piano-forte  as  if  it  were  a  Bedan^ 
and  pounded  away  at  a  heaivy  sonata  as  if  feeling  that 
England  expected  bim  to  do  bis  duty;  which  he  did, 
and  was  deliberately  retreating,  when,  in  that  free-and- 
easy  way  with  which  audience  and  stage  intermingled, 
some  one  caUed  bim:  — 

"AnsdeU,  you^re  wantedT 

"Who  wants  me?" 
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'^ürqiihart"  At  least  I  was  almost  sure  that  was 
the  naxne. 

There  was  a  good  deal  more  of  singing  and 
playing;  then  '^God  save  ihe  Queen,"  with  a  fuU  cborns 
and  militarj  band.  That  grand  old  tone  is  always 
exciting;  it  was  so,  especially,  here  to-night 

Likelj  to  liave  war.  K  so,  a  yeax  hence,  wlie9:e 
might  be  all  these  gay  young  fellows,  whispering  and 
flirting  with  pretty  girls,  walked  abont  the  room 
hj  proud  mothers  and  sisters!  I  never  thonght  of  it, 
never  nnderstood  it,  tili  now  —  I  who  used  to  ridieule 
and  despise  soldiers!  These  mothers -r- these  sisters!  — 
ikej  might  not  have  feit  it  for  themselves,  bnt  my 
heaxt  feit  bnrstang.     I  conld  hardly  stand.  > 

We  were  some  time  in  getting  out  to  the  door 
through  the  long  Une  of  epaulets  and  swords,  the  owners 
of  which  I  beg  their  pardon,  but  cannot  help  saying  it 
—  were  not  too  civil;  until  a  voiee  behind  cried:  — 

"Do  make  way  there  —  how  do  you  expect  those 
ladies  to  push  past  you?" 

And  a  courteous  helping  band  was  held  out  to 
Mrs.  Granton,  as  any  genüeman  ought  to  any  lady  -^ 
especially  an  old  lady. 

"Doctor,  is  that  you?  What  a  scramble  tfais  is! 
Now,  will  you  assist  my  young  friend  here?* 

Then  —  and  not  tili  then,  I  am  positive  —  he 
recognised  me. 

Something  has  happened  to  him  —  something  has 

altered  him  very  much.     I  feit  certain  of  that  on  the 

-^ry  first  glimpse  I  caught  of  bis  face.     It  shocked  xuo 
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80  ihat  I  neTer  said  "how  diye  do?*  I  nevior  even  pnt 
out  my  haud.     Oh  that  I  had! 

He  scarcely  spoke,  and  we  lost  him  in  the  crowd 
almost  immediately. 

There  was  a  great  confusion  of  carriages.  Colin 
ran  Litlier  and  thither,  but  conld  not  find  oura  Some 
minntes  after,  we  were  still  ont  in  the  bitter  tdght3 
lilrs.  Granton  talking  to  somebody,  I  Standing  hj  my- 
Bcl£     I  feit  very  desolate  and  cold. 

*^How  long  have  you  had  that  cough?" 

I  knew  who  it  was,  and  tumed  round.  We  shook 
Lands. 

*^You  had  no  business  out  here  on  such  a  night 
Why  did  you  come?" 

Somehow,  the  sharpness  did  not  offend  me,  though 
it  was  rare  in  Doctor  TJr^uhart,  who  is  usually  ex« 
tremely  gentle  in  his  way  of  speech. 

I  told  him  my  cough  was  nothing  —  it  was  indeed 
as  much  nervonsness  as  cold,  though  of  course  I  did 
not  confess  that  —  and  then  another  fit  came  on, 
leaying  me  all  shaking  and  trembling. 

**Ton  ought  not  to  have  come:  is  there  nobody  to 
take  better  care  of  you,  child?  —  No  —  don't  speak. 
You  must  submit,  if  you  please." 

He  took  off  a  plaid  he  had  about  him,  and  wvapped 
me  up  in  it,  close  and  warm.  I  resisted  a  litüe,  and 
tlien  j^elded.  — 

•♦You  mustr 
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What  could  one  do  bat  yield?  Protesäng  agiin) 
I  was  bidden  to  '^bold  mj  tonga&" 

^^Never  mind  me!  —  I  am  used  to  all  weathers*,-^ 
Fm  not  a  little  delicate  Creatore  like  yoo." 

I  Said,  laugbing,  I  was  a  great  deal  stronger  than 
he  had  any  notion  of  —  but  as  be  bad  begon  cur 
acquaintance  bj  taking  professional  care  of  me,  he 
migbt  just  as  well  continue  it;  and  it  certainlj  was 
a  little  colder  bere  than  it  was  tbat  night  at  tbe 
Cedars. 

"  Yes." 

Here  Colin  came  np,  to  say  "we  had  better  walk 
on  to  meet  the  carriage,  rather  than  wait  for  it."  He 
and  Doctor  Urquhart  exchanged  a  few  words,  then  he 
took  bis  mother  on  one  arm  —  good  Colin,  he  never 
neglects  bis  old  mother  —  and  offered  me  the  other. 

'^Let  me  take  care  of  Miss  Theodora,**  said  Doctor 
Urqubart,  rather  decidedlj.     "Will  you  come?" 

I  am  suro  he  meant  me  to  come.  I  hope  it  was 
not  rüde  to  Colin,  but  I  could  not  help  Coming,  I  could 
not  help  taking  bis  arm.  It  was  such  ^  long  time  since 
we  had  met 

But  I  held  my  tongue,  as  I  had  been  bidden: 
indeed,  nothing  came  into  my  head  to  say.  Doctor 
ITrquhart  made  one  only  Observation,  and  tbat  not  par- 
ticularly  striking:  — 

"What  sort  of  shoes  have  you  got  on?" 

"Thick  ones." 

"That  is  right  You  ought  not  to  trifle  with  your 
health." 
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WI17  should  one  be  afraid  of  gpeaking  the  truth 
right  ont,  when  a  word  would  often  save  bo  mach  of 
misunderstanding,  doubt,  and  pain?  Why  sbould  one 
ehrink  from  being  the  first  to  bbj  ihat  word,  when 
there  is  no  wrong  in  it,  when  in  one*s  heart  there  ia 
not  a  feeling  that  one  need  be  ashamed  of  before  any 
good  man  or  woman,  or  —  I  humblj  hope  before 
God? 

I  determined  to  speak  out 

"Doctor  Urqnhart,  why  have  you  never  been  to 
8ee  ns  since  the  wedding?    It  has  grieved  papa.* 

My  candour  must  haye  surprised  him;  I  feit  him 
Start  When  he  replied,  it  was  in  that  pecnliar  nervons 
tone  I  know  so  well  —  which  always  seems  to  take 
away  my  nervousness,  and  makes  me  feel  that  for  the 
moment  I  am  the  strenger  of  the  two. 

^I  am  very  sorry.  I  woold  not  on  any  «aecount 
grieve  your  papa." 

"Will  you  come,  ihen,  some  day  this  week?* 

"Thank  you,  but  I  cannot  promise.* 

A  possibüity  strack  me. 

"Papa  is  rather  peculiar.  He  vexes  people,  some- 
times,  when  they  are  not  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
hrnL    Has  he  vexed  you  in  any  way?" 

"I  assure  you,  na" 

Aller  a  little  hesitation,  determined  to  get  at  the 
truth,  I  asked:  — 

"Have  I  vexed  you?" 

"Toul    What  an  ideal" 

It  did  seem,  at  this  moment,  preposterous,  almost 
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absurd.  I  could  have  laughed  at  ii  I  believe  I  did 
laugL  Ob,  wben  one  has  been  angry  or  grieved  with 
a  Mend,  and  all  of  a  sudden  tbe  cload  clears  off  — 
ono  bardly  kaows  bow  or  wbjr,  bat  it  certainly  ia 
goiie,  perbaps  never  existed  —  save  in  Imagination  -^ 
wbat  an  infinite  reüef  it  is!  How  cbeerful  one  feels, 
and  jet  bumbled;  asbamed,  yet  inexpressibly  eontent 
So  glad,  so  satisfied  to  bave  onlj  one's  seif  to 
blame. 

I  asked  Doctor  Urqubart  wbat  be  bad  been  doinp: 
all  tbis  wbile?  tbat  I  understood  be  bad  been  a  good 
deal  engaged;  was  it  about  tbe  barrack  bnsiness,  and 
bis  memorial? 

^^Partlj,^  be  said;  expressing  some  surprise  at  mj 
remembering  it 

Perbaps  I  ongbt  not  to  bapre  referred.  to  it  And 
yet  tbat  is  not  a  fair  code  of  fiiendsbip.  Wben  a 
friend  teils  jou  bis  affairs,  be  makes  tbem  jours,  and 
you  bave  a  rigbt  to  ask  about  tbem  afterwarda 
I  longed  to  ask^  — -  longed  x  to  know  all  and  ereiy- 
tbing.  For  by  every  carriage-lamp  we  passed,  I  saw 
tbat  bis  üjce  was  not  as  it  used  to  be,  tbat  tbere  was 
on  it  a  setded  sbadow  of  pain,  anxiety  —  abnost 
anguisL 

I  bave  only  known  Doctor  Urqubart  tbree  months, 
yet  in  tLose  tbree  montbs  I  bave  seen  bim  eveiy 
week,  often  twice  and  tbrice  a-we^k,  and  owing  to 
tbe  pre-occupation  of  tbe  rest  of  tbe  family,  almost  all 
bis  Society  bas  devolved  on  me  He  and  I  bava  often 
and  often  sat  talking,    or  in   ^^playing  dacomm*  to 
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Augustos  and  Lisabel,  walked  up  and  down  the 
garden  together  for  hours  at  a  tim«.  Also,  from  my 
brother-in-law,  always  most  open  and  enthusiastic  on 
the  Bubject,  I  have  heard  about  Doctor  Urquhart 
nearly  everything  that  could  be  told. 

All  thia  will  accaunt  for  my  feeling  towards  him, 
after  so  sbort  an  intimacy,  as  people  usually  feel,  I 
Buppose,  after  a  Mendshlp  of  years. 

As  I  have  said,  something  must  bave  happened  to 
make  such  a  change  in  bim.  It  toucbed  me  to  tbe 
quick.  Wby  not,  at  least,  ask  the  question,  which  I 
sliould  have  asked  in  a  minfate  of.  anybody  eise,  — 
so  simple  and  natural  was  it  — 

"Have  yon  been  quite  well  since  we  saw  you?" 

"Yes  —  No,  not  exacüy.     Why  do  yon  ask?" 

"Because  I  thought  you  looked  as  if  yon  had 
been  ilL'* 

"Thank  you,  no.  But  I  have  had  a  great  deal 
to  anzious.  business  on  band." 

Mmq  than  that  he  did  not  say,  nor  had  I  a  right 
to  ask,  No  right!  What  was  I,  to  be  wanting 
rights  —  to  feel  that  in  some  sense  I  deserved  them 
—  that  if  I  had  them  I  should  know  how  to  use 
them.  For  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  be  so  sony 
about  ond^s  Mends  without  having  also  some  little 
power  to  do  them  good,  if  they  would  only  give  yon 
leave. 

All  this  while  Colin  and  bis  moüher  were  running 
hither  and  thither  in  search  of  the  carriage,  which  had 
duappeared  again.    As  we  stood,  a  blast  of  moorland 

^  Uif9  for  ß  Life,  /,  H 
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irind  almaat  took  my  breath  &Tay.      Doctor  ürqnlurt 

tnmed,  and  vrapped  me  np  closer. 

"What  miiBt  be  done?      Yon  will  get  your  dealh 

-*  --'3    —3  T  — jjjiQt  Bhelter  you.     Oh,  if  I  coaldl' 

i  courage.  There  was  only  a  nünat« 
,  and  the  newa  of  threatened  wir 
mj  mind  like  an  arrow  —  peiliapi 
we  might  ever  be  togetber  in  all  onr 
—  I  did  not  recollect  it  just  theo,  bnt 
d,  yet  so  wandering,  eoUtary,  and 
once  told  me  tbat  onra  was  the  only 
had  beeil  fomilJar  at  for  twenty  yean. 
was  not  wrong,  either  to  think  what 
say  it 

[ubart,  I  wish  you  would  come  to 
irijuld  do  yon  good,  and  papa  good, 
br  we  are  rather  dnU  now  Lisabd  ii 

an  answer,  btit  none  was  given.  Ko 
)gy,  or  even  polite  acknowledgment 
lat  wonld  haye  beeit  the  sharpest  lu- 

oTortook    US,    and   the    chance   wu 

led,  bnt  Doctor  Urqabart  pnt  me  into 
iself,  and  as  Colin  was  restoring  the 
•  irritahly:  — 

her  vrap  herseif  in  it,  going  homa* 
Word  passed  between  ns,  except  tliat, 
afterwards,  jnst  be&re  they  came  npt 
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he  had  saad,  ^^Good-bye,"  IiastQj  adding  to  it,  '^God 
blesB  yoiL** 

Some  people's  words  —  people  who  nsnally  ex- 
press  very  litüe  —  rest  in  one's  mind  strangelj.  Why 
shoiild  he  say  *'Gk>d  bless  you?"  Why  did  he  call  me 
"child?" 

I  sent  back  his  phiid  by  Colin  next  moming,  with 
a  message  of  thanks,  and  that  '4t  had  kept  me  yery 
wann.*  I  wonder  if  I  ahall  ever  see  Doctor  ürqnhart 
again? 

And  yet  it  is  not  the  seeing  one's  friends,  the 
having  thern  wiihin  reach,  the  hearing  of  and  firom 
them,  which  makes  them  ours  —  many  a  one  has  all 
that,  and  yet  has  nothing.  It  is  the  beHeving  in  them, 
the  depending  on  them;  assnred  that  they  are  trae 
and  good  to  the  core^  and  therefore  conld  not  but 
be  good  and  trne  towards  everybody  eise  —  oarselves 
mclnded.  Ay^  whether  we  deserve  it  or  not  It  is 
not  onr  deserts  which  are  in  qnestion,  bat  theu:  good- 
ness,  which,  once  setded,  the  rest  foUows  as  a  matter 
of  cbnrse.  They  wonld  be  nntme  to  theinselves  if 
they  were  insincere  or  nntrue  to  us.  I  have  half-a- 
dozen  firiends,  living  within  half-a-dozen  miles,  whom 
I  feel  forther  off  firom  than  I  should  firom  Doctor 
ürqnhaxt  if  be  lived  at  the  Antipoden 

He  never  nses  words  lightly.  He  never  wonld 
have  Said  ^'Gdd  bless  youP  if  he  had  not  specially 
wished  God  to  bless  me  —  poor  me!  a  fbolish, 
Ignorant,  ihonghtless  chüd. 

U* 
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Only  ft  cliild  —  not  a  bit  better  nor  wiser  thaa  a 
child:  fall  of  all  kinds  of  childish  nau^btiiiessefl) 
angeirg,  petalances,  dcmbts  —  oh,  if  I  kaew  he  was 
at  diis  miaute  sittiag  ia  oor  parlonr,  and  I  coald  mn 
down  aad  sit  beside  himi  teil  Um  all  the  hard  things 
I  have  been  thinking  of  bim  of  late,  aad  beg  bis 
pardoa^  asking  bim  to  be  a  faithM  Mead  to  me,  and 
belp  m»  to.  grow  iato  a  better  womaa  tbaa  I  am  enrer 
likelj  to  beeome  —  wbat  an  aaatterable  comfort  it 
would  be! 

A  Word  or  two  more  abont  my  pleaaant  moming 
at.  tke  Coäaxß,  aad  thea  I  most  dose  my  desk  aad  see 
that  the  «tudy'-fire  is  all  right  — *  p^^  Hke»  a  good 
fira  whea  lie  comes  home. 

Tbere  they  are!  what  a  load  xiag!  it  made  me 
}ump^  &om  my  chair.  This  mast  be  fiaiahed  to-moirow, 
whea  — 
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CHAPTBR  XIV. 

His  Story. 

I  Ein>ED  ihe  last  page  with  *'I  sliall  write  no  more 
here.'  It  used  to  be  my  pride  never  to  have  broken  a 
promise  nor  changed  a  resolution.  Pride!  Wbat  have 
I  to  do  with  pride? 

And  resolations,  forsooth!  What,  —  are  wb  omni- 
potent and  omniscient,  that  against  all  changes  of  cir- 
camstances,  feelings,  or  events,  we  shonld  set  np  onr 
paltiy  resolutions,  'urge  them  and  hold  to  them,  in 
spite  of  reason  and  conviction,  with  a  tenadty  that  we 
suppose  heroic,  god-like,  yet  which  may  be  merely  tibe 
blind  obstinacy  of  a  brüte? 

I  will  never  make  a  resolution  again.  I  will  never 
again  say  to  myself,  "You,  Max  Urqnhart,  in  order  to 
keep  np  tiiat  character  for  virtue,  honoor,  and  stead- 
fastness,  whieh  heaven  only  knows  whether  or  no  you 
deserve,  ought  to  do  so  and  so;  and,  oome  what  will, 
yon  nrnst  do  ü^  Out  upon  me  and  my  döings!  Was 
I  singled  ont  to  be  the  scapegoat  of  the  world? 

It  is  my  intention  here,  regolarly  to  set  down,  for 
certain  reasond,  which  I  may,  or  may  not^  afterwards 
allnde  to,  certain  events,  which  have  happened  withont 
any  act  of  mine,  almost  withont  my  volidon,  if  a  man 
can  be  so  led  on  by  force  of  circumstatieeB,  that  thero 
seems.  oidy  ose  course  of  condnct  open  to  him  to  |ftir- 
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sue.  Whither  ihese  circomstances  maj  lead,  I  am  at 
this  moment  as  utterly  ignorant  as  oh  the  day  I  was 
bom,  and  almost  as  powerless.  I  make  no  detennina- 
tions,  attempt  no  previsions,  follow  no  set  line  of  con- 
dnct;  doing  only  from  day  to  day,  what  is  expected  of 
me,  and  leaving  all  the  rest  to  —  is  it?  it  mnst  be  — 
to  God. 

The  sole  thing  in  which  I  may  be  said  to  exerdse 
any  absolute  volition,  is  in  writing  down  what  I  mean 
to  write  here,  the  only  record  that  will  exist  of  the 
veritable  me  —  Max  TJrquhart,  —  as  he  might  have 
been  known,  not  to  people  in  general,  but  to  ' —  anj 
one  who  looked  into  his  deepest  heart,  and  was  his 
fidend,  his  beloved,  his  very  own. 

The  form  of  Imaginary  Correspondent  I  hencefoi^ 
ward  throw  aside.  I  am  perfectly  aware  to  whom  and 
for  whom  I  write:  yet  who,  in  all  human  probability, 
will  never  read  a  single  line. 

Once,  an  ofiGicer  in  the  Crimea,  believing  himself 
dying,  gave  me  a  packet  of  letters  to  bum.  He  had 
written  them,  year  by  year,  under  every  change  of  for- 
tune,  to  a  Mend  he  had,  to  whom  he  occasionally 
wrote  other  letters,  not  like  these;  which  were  never 
sent  nor  meant  to  be  sent,  during  his  life-time  — 
though  sometimes  I  fancy  he  dreamed  of  giving  them, 
and  of  their  being  read,  smiling,  by  two  together.  He 
was  mistaken.  Circumstances  which  happen  not  rardy 
•to  dreamers  like  him,  made  it  unnecessary,  nay,  impos- 
sible,  for  ihem  to  be  delivered  4it  all  He  bade  xne 
bum  ihem  — *  at  once  —  in  case  he  died.    In  so  doing 
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there  started  out  of  the  embers,  clear  and  piain,  the 
name,  But  the  fire  and  I  told  no  tales;  I  took  the 
poker  and  boried  it  Poor  felloTV^I  He  did  not  die 
and  I  meet  him  still;  but  we  have  never  referred  to 
those  burnt  letters. 

These  letters  of  mine  I  also  may  one  day  bum.  In 
the  meantime,  there  shall  be  no  name  or  superscription 
on  them  —  no  boginning  or  endlng,  nor,  if  I  can  avoid 
it,  anjthing  which  could  particnlarise  the  person  to 
whom  they  are  written.  For  all  others,  they  Tidll  take 
the  form  of  a  mere  Statement  —  nothing  more. 

To  begin.  I  was  sitting  about  eleven  at  night, 
over  the  fire,  in  my  hut  I  had  been  busy  all  day, 
and  had  had  litüe  rest  the  night  before. 

It  was  not  my  Intention  to  attend  our  camp  con- 
cert;  but  I  was  in  a  manner  compelled  to  do  so.  111 
news  from  home  reached  poor  young  Ansdell  of  ours 
—  and  bis  colonel  sent  me  to  break  it  to  him.  I  then 
had  to  wait  about,  in  order  to  see  the  good  colonel  as 
he  came  out  firom  the  concert-room.  It  was,  therefore, 
purely  by  accident  that  I  met  those  fnends  whom  I 
afterwards  did  not  leave  for  several  minutes. 

The  reason  of  this  delay  in  their  Company  may  be 
told  It  was  a  sudden  agony  about  the  uncertainty  of 
lifo  —  young  life;  fresh  and  hopeful  as  pretty  Laura 
Ansdell's — whom  I  had  chanced  to  see  riding  through 
the  North  Camp,  not  two  weeks  ago  —  and  now  she 
was  dead.  Accustomed  as  I  am  to  almost  every  form 
of  mortality»  I  had  never  faced  the  grim  fear  exactly 
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in  this  shape  before.    It  put  me  out  of  myself  for  a 
littlo  time. 

I  did  not  go  near  Oranton  the  foUowing  day,  bat 
received  firom  him  a  message  and  mj  plaid*  Slie  — 
the  lady  to  wliom  I  had  lent  it  —  was  "qnite  welL** 
No  more:  how  could  I  possibly  expect  any  more? 

I  was,  as  I  say,  sitting  over  my  hut-fire,  with  tlie 
strängest  medley  in  my  jnind — rosy  Laura  Ansdell— 
now  gallopping.across  the  moor  —  now  lying  still  and 
colourless  in  her  coMn;  and  another  £Eu^e,  about  the 
same  age,  though  I  suppose  it  would  not  be  considered 
nearly  as  pretty,  with  the  scarlet  hood  drawn  over  it; 
pallid  with  cold,  yet  with  such  a  soft  light  in  the  eyes, 
such  a  trembling  sweetness  about  the  mouth!  She  musfc 
be  a  very  happy-minded  creature.  I  hardly  ever  saw 
her,  or  was  with  her  any  Ipngth  of  time,  that  she  did 
not  look  the  picture  of  content  and  repose.  She  always 
puts  me  in  mind  of  Dallas^s  pet  song,  when  we  were 
boys  —  "  Jessie,  the  Flower  o'  Dunblane." 

''She'8  modest  as  ony ,  and  blithe  as  slie's  bonnie, 
And  guiloless  simplicity  marks  her  its  ain, 
And  £bx  be  the  villain ,  divested  o^  feelin\ 
WhaM  blight  in  its  bad  the  sweet  Flower  o^Donblane.^ 

I  say  amen  to  that 

It  was  —  to  return,  for  thB  third  time,  to  simple 
narrative  —  somewhere  about  eleven  oVlock,  when  a 
man  on  horseback  stopped  at  my  hut-^door.  I  thought 
it  might  be  a  summons  to  the  Ansdells,  but  it  was  not 
It  was  the  groom  &om  Bockmount,  bringing  me  a 
letter. 

Her  letter — her  Utile  letter!  I  onght  to  bum  it  — 
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bnt,  as  76t,  I  cannot — and  where  it  is  kept,  it  will  be 
quite  Bitfe.    For  reasons,  I  shall  copj  it  here. 

^Dbab  Sm,  — 

^My  father  has  met  witli  a  severe  ac- 
cident  Dr.  Black  is  firom  home,  and  there  is  no  other 
doctor  in  the  Beighbourhood  upon  whom  we  can  do- 
pend. Will  Jon  pardon  the  liberty  I  am  taking,  and 
come  to  US  at  once? 

"Yours  tmly, 

"ThEODOBA  JOHK8TON." 

Tliere  it  lies,  brief  and  piain;  a  firm  heaort  goided 
the  sfaaking  band.  Few  tbings  sbow  cbaraoter  in  a 
woman  more  tban  her  band-writing:  tbis,  wben  steady, 
must  be  remarkablj  neat,  deücate,  and  clear.  Z  did 
well  to  put  it  by  —  I  may  never  get  anotber  line. 

In  apeaking  to  Jack,  I  leamt  tbat  bis  master  and 
one  of  the  yonng  ladies  bad  been  out  to  dinner  —  tbat 
master  bad  insisted  on  driving  bome  bimself ,  probably 
firom  Jack's  incompetence,  but  be  was  sober  enongb 
now,  poor  ladl  —  tbat,  Coming  ibrongb  tbe  fir-wood, 
one  of  tbe  wbeels  got  fixed  in  a  deep  rat,  and  tbe 
pbaeton  was  overtumed 

I  asked,  was  any  burt  —  besides  Mr.  Jobnston? 

'^Miss  Jobnston  was,  a  litüa** 

"Whicb  Miss  Jobnston?" 

^^MisB  Penelope,  sir." 

"No  one  eise?" 

"KTo,  sir." 
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I  Iiad  evidence  enough  of  all  ihis  before,  bat  just 
then,  at  Üiat  instant,  it  went  out  of  my  mind  in  a 
sndden  oppression  of  fear.  Tbe  facts  of  the  case 
gainedy  I  called  Jack  in  to  the  fire,  and  went  into  my 
bed-room  to  settle  with  myself  wbat  was  best  to  be 
done. 

Indecision,  as  to  the  matter  of  going  or  not  going, 
was  of  conrse  impossible;  but  it  was  a  sudden  and 
starüing  position  to  be  placed  in.  Trae,  I  could  avoid 
it  bj  pleading  bospital  bnsiness,  and  sending  the  as- 
sistant  surgeon  of  our  regiment,  who  is  an  exceedingly 
clever  young  man  —  but  not  a  young  man  whom 
women  would  like  in  a  sick  house,  in  the  midst  of 
great  distress  or  danger.  And  in  that  distress  and 
danger,  she  had  called  upon  me^  trusted  me. 

I  determined  to  go.  The  cost,  whatever  it  might 
be,  would  be  purely  personal,  and  in  that  brief  minute 
I  counted  it  alL  I  stato  this,  because  I  wish  to  make 
cloar  that  no  secondary  motive,  dream,  or  desire, 
prompted  me  to  act  as  I  have  done. 

On  questioning  Jack  more  closely,  I  found  that 
Kr.  Johnston  had  fallen,  they  believed,  on  a  stone; 
that  he  had  been  picked  up  senseless,  and  had  never 
spoken  since.  This  indicated  at  once  on  what  a  thread 
of  chance  the  case  hung.  The  case  —  simply  that  and 
no  more;  as  to  treat  it  at  all,  I  must  so  consider  it  I 
have  saved  lives,  by  God's  blessing  —  ihis,  then,  must 
be  regarded  merely  as  one  other  lifo  to  be  saved,  i^ 
through  His  mercy,  it  were  granted  me  to  do  it 

I  unlocked  my  desk,  and  put  her  letter  in  the  so* 
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eret  drawer;  wroto  a  line  to  our  assistani-surgeon,  with 
hospital  Orders,  in  case  I  should  be  absent  pari  of  the 
next  äaj'j  took  out  any  instaruments  I  miglit  want; 
then,  with  a  glance  round  mj  room,  and  an  involun- 
taiy  wondering  as  io  how  and  when  I  might  retum  to 
it,  I  mounted  Jack^s  horse  and  rode  off  to  Rockmount 
The  whole  had  not  occupied  fifteen  minutes,  for  I  re- 
member  looking  at  mj  watch,  which  stood  at  a  quar- 
ter-past  eleven. 

Hard-riding  makes  thinking  impossible;  and,  in- 
deed,  my  whole  mind  was  bent  upon  not  missing  my 
read  in  the  darkness.  A  detour  of  a  mile  or  two,  one 
lost  half-hour,  might,  humanly  speaking,  have  cost  the 
cid  man^s  lifo;  for,  in  similar  cases,  it  is  generally  a 
question  of  time. 

It  is  Said,  our  profession  is  that,  which,  of  all 
odiers,  most  inclines  a  man  to  materialism.  I  never 
found  it  so.  The  first  time  I  ever  was  brought  close 
to  death  —  but  that  train  of  thought  must  be  stopped. 
Since,  death  and  I  have  walked  so  long  together,  that 
the  mere  vital  principle,  common  to  all  breathing  crea- 
tores,  *^the  lifo  of  a  beast  which  goeth  downwards,"  as 
the  Bible  has  it,  I  never  think  of  confounding  with 
**the  soul  of  a  man  which  goeth  upwards.^  Quito 
distinct  from  the  lifo,  dwelling  in  blood  or  breath,  or 
at  that  'Vital  point^  which  has  been  lately  discovered, 
showing  that  in  a  spot  the  size  of  a  pin^s  head,  resides 
the  principle  of  mortality  •—  quite  distinct,  I  say, 
from  this  something  which  perishes  or  vanishes  so 
isysterionsly  from   the   dead  friends   we  bury,   the 
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corpses  we  anatomize,  seems  to  me  the  spirit,  libe 
gliost;  wbicli  being  able  to  eonceive  of  and  aspire  to, 
nmst  necessaiily  retorn  to,  the  one  H0I7  Ghost,  the 
one  Etemal  Spixit,  Himself  once  manifest  in  flesh,  this 
very  flesh  of  ours. 

And  it  seemed  on  that  Strange,  wild  night,  just 
such  another  winter's  night  as  I  remember,  years  and 
years  ago,  —  as  if  this  distinction  between  the  life 
and  the  sonl,  grew  clearer  to  me  than  ever  before;  as 
if ,  pardoning  all  that  had  happened  to  its  mortal  part, 
a  ghost,  which,  were  such  visitations  allowed,  though 
I  do  not  believe  they  are,  might  be  supposed  often  to 
Visit  me  —  followed  my  ghost,  harmlessly,  —  nay, 
pitiMly,  I 

*'Being  a  thing  immortal  as  itself  ,** 

the  whole  way  between  the  camp  and  Eockmonnt 

I  dismounted  under  the  ivy-bush  which  overhangs 
the  garden-gate,  which  gate  had  been  left  open,  so  I 
was  able  to  go,  at  once,  up  to  the  hall-door,  whero  the 
fan-light  flickered  on  the  white  stone-floor;  the  old 
man's  stick  was  in  the  comer,  and  the  young  ladies* 
hats  hung  up  on  the  branching  stag^s  homs. 

For  the  moment,  I  half-believed  myself  dreaming; 
and  that  I  should  wake  as  I  have  often  dono,  after 
half  an  hour^s  rest,  with  the  salt  morning  breeze  blow- 
ing  on  me ,  in  the  outside  gallery  of  Scutari  Hospital, 
—  Start  up,  take  my  lamp,  and  go  round  my 
wards. 

But  minutes  were  precious.  I  rang  the  bell;  and, 
almost  immediately,  a  figure  slid  down  the  staircase, 
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and  opened  the  door.  I  might  not  have  thouglit  it 
flesh  and  blood,  but  for  the  touch  of  its  little  cold 
band. 

^*AhI  it  is  70U,  at  last;  I  was  sure  yon  would 
come.* 

"Certainly." 

Perbaps  sbe  thougbt  me  cold,  ** professional,''  as  if 
she  had  looked  for  a  friend,  and  found  onlj  tbe  doc- 
tor.  Perbaps,  —  n^y,^  it  mnst  be  so,  »he  never  tbongbt 
of  me  at  all,  except  as  *^tbe  doctor." 

""Wbere  is  your  fatber?" 

^^Upstairs;  wo  canied  bim  at  once  to  bis  room. 
Will  you  come?* 

So  I  foUowed  ^ —  I  seemed  to  bave  notbing  to  do 
but  to  fojlow  tbat  ligbt  figure,  -with  tbe  voice  so  low, 
tbe  manner  so  quiet,  —  quieter  tban  I  ever  expected 
to  See  bers,  or  any  woman's,  nnder  sucb  an  emergeney. 
I?  wbat  did  I  ever  know  of  women?  Wbat  did  I  de- 
senre  to  know,  except  tbat  a  woman  bore  me?  It  is 
an  odd  fimcy,  but  I  bave  never  tbougbt  so  macb  about 
my  motber  as  witbin  tbe  last  few  montbs.  And  some< 
times,  toming  over  tbe  sole  relics  I  bave  of  bers,  a 
ribbon  or  two,  and  a  curl  of  bair,  and  calling  to  mind 
tbe  few  tbings  Dallas  remembered  about  ber,  I  bave 
imagined  my  motber,  in  ber  youtb,  mnst  bave  been 
Bometbing  Hke  tbis  young  girl. 

Sbe  entered  tbe  bed-room  first 

**You  may  come  in  now.  You  will  not  startle  bimj 
I  tbink  be  knows  nobody.^ 

I  sat  down  beside  my  paüent     Ho  lay,  just  as  bo 
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had  beea  brooght  in  from  the  road,  with  k  blanket  uJ 
counteipane  thiavn  orer  bim,  breathing  heavily,  bnt 
quite  unconsdooB. 

*"n)e  light,  please.     Can  you  hold  it  for  me?    la 

yoor  band  Btead7?''  And  I  beld  it  a  moment  to  jii%e. 

aess  C08t  me  too  mach;  I  took  care  not  tu 

[  finübed  Uly  ex&tnioatiou,  and  looked  np, 
Iota  was  Btill  standing  hj  me.    Her  eye« 
tbo  qnetrtion  —  vbich,  tlünk  God,  I  coold 
[did. 
—  it  is  a  moie   bopefbl   caae  tlian  I  u- 

}  sbadow  of  hope  —  for  H  was  only  a 
the  deadly  qtiiet  in  vhicb  sbe  had  kept 
s  Btured.  She  began  to  tiemble  exceed- 
ook  the  candle  from  her,  and  gave  her  ■ 

mind  me.  It  is  only  for  a  nünnte,"  she 
I  or  two  deep,  hard  fdghs  came,  and 
ecovered  herselt     "Now,   what  ia  to  be 

her  I  woidd  do  all  tbat  was  neceasaiy, 
)ald    bring    me    varions    things    I    men- 

help  you?    Thete  is  do  one  eise.     Fene- 
irt  her  foot,  and  cannot  move,  and  the  Ber- 
iete girls.     Shall  I  stsy?    If  there  ia  to  bo 
n,  I  am  not  aftaid." 
tiad,  ungoatdedly,  taken  ont  of  my  pocket 
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die  case.of  instrameate  wliich,  after  all,  would  not  bo 
needed.  I  told  her  so,  adding  that  I  had  rather  she 
left  me  alone  with  my  patient 

** Veiy  welL  Tou  will  take  care  of  him?  Ton  will 
not  hnrt  him  —  poor  papa!** 

Not  veiy  likely.  If  he  and  I  conld  have  changed 
places,  —  he  assuming  mj  strength  and  life,  I  lying 
on  that  bed,  with  death  before  me,  nnder  such  a  look 
as  his  child  left  him  with,  —  I  think  I  shonld  at  that 
moment  have  done  it 

When  I  had  laid  the  old  man  comfortably  in  his 
bed,  I  sat  with  his  wrist  under  my  fingers,  counting, 
beat  by  beat,  the  slow  pulse,  which  was  one  of  my 
slender  hopes  for  his  recovery.  As  the  hand  dropped 
over  my  knee,  powerless,  almost,  as  a  dead  hand,  it 
recalledi  I  know  not  how  or  why,  the  helpless  drop  of 
ihatj  the  first  dead  hand  I  ever  saw.  HappOy  the 
&ncy  lasted  only  a  moment;  in  seasons  like  this,  when 
I  am  deeply  occupied  in  the  practice  of  my  profession, 
an  such  phantasms  are  laid.  And  the  present  case 
waa  urgent  enough  to  concentrate  all  my  thonghts  and 
fiicnlties. 

I  had  just  made  np  my  mind  conceming  it,  when 
a  gende  knock  came  to  the  door,  and  on  my  answer- 
ing,  she  walked  in;  glided  rather ,  for  she  had  taken 
off  her  silk  gown^  and  put  on  someüung  soft  and  dark, 
which  did  not  mstle.  In  her  fiice,  white  as  it  was, 
ihere  was  a  qniet  preparedness,  more  tonching  than 
aay  wildness  of  grief  —  a  qnality  which  fbw  women 
pottess»  bnt  which  heaven  nerer  seems  to  giye  ' — 
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to  women,  compelling  us  men,  as  it  were,  to  om 
knees,  in  recognidon  of  something  diviner  than  my- 
tidng  we  have,  or  are,  or  were  ever  meant  to  be.  I 
mention  this,  lest  h  miglit  be  tbouglit  of  xne,  as  is 
often  thought  of  doctors,  that  I  did  not  feeL 

She  asked  me  no  questions,  bat  stood  silrnüy 
beside  me,  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  her  &ther.  His 
just  opened,  as  they  had  done  several  times  before, 
wandered  vacanüy  over  the  bed-cnrtains,  and  closed 
again,  with  a  moan. 

She  looked  at  me,  frightened  —  the  poor  child. 

I  explained  to  her  that  this  moaning  was  no 
additional  cause  of  alarm,  rather  the  contrarj;  that 
her  father  might  lie  in  his  present  state  for  hours  — 
dajs. 

"And  can  you  do  nothing  for  him?" 

If  I  could  — -  at  any  cost  which  mortal  man  conld 
pay! 

Motioning  her  to  the  fiirthest  comer  of  the  room,  I 
there,  as  is  my  habit,  when  the  Mends  of  the  patient 
seem  capable  of  listening  and  comprehending,  gare 
her  my  opinion  about  the  course  of  treatment  I  in- 
tended  to  adopt,  and  my  reasons  for  the  same.  In 
this  case,  of  all  othere,  I  wished  not  to  leave  the  rela- 
tives  in  the  dark,  lest  they  might  afterwards  blame  me 
for  doing  nothing;  when,  in  tmth,  to  do  nothing  was 
the  only  chanea  I  told  her  my  belief  that  it  wotüd 
be  safest  to  maintain  porfect  silence  and  repose,  and 
^"▼e  benignant  Natnre  to  work  in  her  own  mysteriona 
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vray  —  Nature,  whom  the  longer  one  lires,  the  more 
one  trusts  in  as  the  only  tnie  physician. 

"Therefore,"  I  said,  "will  you  understand  that 
however  little  I  do,  I  am  aciing  as  I  believe  to  be 
best?   Will  yon  trust  me?** 

Sbe  looked  np  searcbingly,  and  tben  said,  "Yes.** 
After  a  few  moments  sbe  asked  me  how  long  I  could 
Btay?  if  I  were  obliged  to  retum  to  the  camp  im* 
mediately? 

I  told  her  "No;  I  did  not  intend  to  retam  tili 
moming.** 

"Ah,  that  is  well!  ShaU  I  order  a  room  to  be 
prepared  for  you?'* 

"Thank  yon,  but  I  prefer  sitting  up." 

"Tou  are  very  kind.  Ton  will  be  a  great 
comforL" 

I,  "a  great  comfortr    I  —  "kind.'* 

Hy  thoughts  must  needs  retum  into  their  right 
Channel  I  believe  the  next  thing  slie  said.  was 
something  about  my  going  to  see  "Penelope:'*  at 
least  I  found  myself  with  my  band  on  ^e  door,  all 
but  touching  hers,  as  she  was  shöwing  me  how  to 
open  it 

"There:  the  second  room  to  the  left.  ShaU 
I  go  with  you?  No!  I  will,  stay  here  then,  tili  you 
retum." 

So,  after  she  had  closed  the  door,  I  remained 
alone  in  the  dim  passage  for  a  few  moments.  It  was 
weil    No  man  can  be  bis  own  master  at  all  times. 

Miss  Johnston  was  a  good  deal  more  hurt  than  she 
A  Lif§  for  a  Life.  /,  1^ 
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}iad  confessed.  As  she  laj  ou  the  bed,  still  in  her  gay 
dress,  with  artificial  flowers  i^  her  hair  —  her  face, 
pallid  and  drawn  with  pain,  looked  almost  like  that  of 
an  old  woman.  She  seemed  amioyed  at  my  Coming — 
she  dislikes  me,  I  know:  but  anxiety  about  her  father, 
and  her  own  suffering,  kept  her  aversion  within  bounds. 
She  listened  to  my  medical  report  firom  the  next 
room,  and  submitted  to  my  Orders  concerning  herseif» 
until  she  leamt  that  at  least  a  weeFs  confinement, 
to  rest  her  foot,  would  be  necessary.  Then  she 
rebelled. 

"That  is  impossible.  I  must  be  up  and  about 
There  is  nobody  to  do  anything  but  me.** 

"Your  sister?" 

"Lisabel  is  married.  Oh,  you  meant  Dorah?  — 
never  expect  any  usefiil  thing  from  Dora." 

This  Speech  did  not  surprise  me.  It  merely  con- 
firmed  a  good^eal  which  I  had  abeady  noticed  in  Uns 
family.  Also,  it  might  in  d^gree  be  true.  I  think, 
so  far  ^om  being  blind  to  them,  I  see  clearer  than 
most  people  every  fault  she  has. 

Neither  contradicting  nor  arguing,  I  repeated  to 
Miss  Johnston  the  imperative  necessity  for  her  attend- 
ing  to  my  Orders:  adding  that  I  had  known  more  than 
one  case  of  a  person  being  made  a  cripple  for  life  by 
neglecting  such  an  injury  as  hers. 

"A  cripple  for  life!"  She  started  —  her  color 
came  and  went  —  her  eye  wandered  to  the  chair 
beside  her,  on  which  was  her  little  writing-case;  I 
conclude  that  in  the  intervals  of  her  pain  she  had  been 
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tryiug  to  send  these  ill  news,  or  to  apply  for  help  to 
some  0D& 

"You  will  be  lame  for  life,"  I  repeated,  "unless 
you  take  care." 

"ShaU  I  now?" 

**No  —  with  reasonable  caution  I  trust  you  will 
do  welL" 

"That  is  enougk  Do  not  trouble  yourself  any 
more  about  ma     Pray  go  back  to  my  father." 

She  tumed  firom  me  and  closed  her  eyes.  There 
was  notbing  more  to  be  done  with  Miss  Penelope. 
Galling  a  servant  wbo  stood  by,  I  gave  my  last  Orders 
conceming  her,  and  departed.  A  stränge  person  — 
this  eider  sister.  What  differences  of  ^haracter  exist 
in  families! 

There  was  no  change  in  my  other  patieni  As  I 
stood  looking  at  him,  his  danghter  glided  round  to  my 
side.  We  exchanged  a  glance  only  —  she  seemed 
quite  to  understand  that  talking  was  inadmissible. 
Theh  she  stood  by  me,  silently  gazing. 

"You  are  sure  there  is  no  change?" 

"None." 

"Lisa  —  ought  she  not  to  know?  I  never 
sent  a  telegraph  message;  will  you  teil  me  how  to 
do  it?" 

Her  quiet  assumption  of  duty  —  her  thoughtful 
methodical  arrangement;  surely  the  sister  was  wrong, 
—  that  is,  as  I  knew  well,  any  great  necessity  would 
ßoon  prove  her  to  be  wrong  —  about  Miss  Theodora. 

I  said  there  was  no  need  to  telegragh  until  morn- 

15* 
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ing,  whea,  es  1  rode  back  to  tlie  camp,  I  woald  do  it 
m7sel£ 

"Thank  you.' 

No  objection  or  apology;  ouly  tliat  soft  "thank 
Tnii'  —  takin?  all  thüiga  calmly  and  naturally,  aa  a 
to  see  a  woman  taka  the  gift  of  bis 
f.  No,  not  life;  that  is  owed  —  bat 
tey/  pleasures  would  be  cbeerfiiUy  laid 
lother  "thank  yon." 
consideriDg  what  should  be  dooe  ß>r 
i&me  a  mstling  aad  chattering  oatüdfl 
MÖSB  Johnston  had  sent  a  Beirant  to 
hther.  She  came  —  kuocking  at  tha 
Hing  the  candlestick,  and  trampiog 
like  a  regiment  of  soldiers  —  so 
moaned,  and  pnt  np  bis  band  to  hia 

trply  enoagh,  no  doubt  —  that  I  most 

oad  Toice,  a  door  slammed  to,  even  a 

is  the  Soor,   and  I  would  not  answer 

nces.     If  Mr.  Johnston  were  meant  to 

lust  be  no  oue  m  bis  room  bat  the 

Urse. 

d  —  Snaan,  come  away." 

k  biief  Conference  outside;   thea  Uiaa 

jred  alone,  bolted  the  door,  and  wo» 

0?" 
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The  dock  Struck  two  while  wo  were  Standing 
tiiere.     I  stole  a  glance  at  her  white  composed  £sice. 

"Can  you  sit  up?  —  do  you  think?" 

"Certainly." 

Without  more  ado  —  for  I  was  just  then  too  much 
oocupied  with  a  passing  change  in  my^patient  —  the 
matter  was  decided.  When  I  next  looked  for  her, 
ehe  had  slipped  round  the  foot  of  the  bed,  and  taken 
her  place  behind  the  curtain  on  the  -other  side.  There 
we  both  sat,  hour  afiier  hour,  in  total  silence. 

I  teil  everything,  you  see,  just  as  minutely  as  I 
remember  it —  and  shall  remember —  long  after  every 
circumstance,  trivial  or  great,  has  faded  out  of  eyesf 
memory  except  mina  If  these  letters  are  ever  read 
by  other  than  myself,  words  and  incidents  long  for- 
gotten  may  revive:  that  when  I  die,  as  in  the  course 
of  nature  I  shall  do,  long  before  younger  persons,  it 
may  be  seen  that  it  is  not  youth  alone  which  can 
receive  impressions  vividly  and  retain  them  strongly. 

I  could  not  see  her  —  I  could  only  see  the  face 
on  the  pillow,  where  a  dim  light  feil;  just  enough  to 
shew  me  the  sHghtest  change,  did  any  come.  But, 
closely  as  I  watched,  none  did  coma  Not  even  a 
twitch  or  quiver  broke  that  blank  expression  of  repose 
which  was  neither  lifo  nor  death. 

I  thought  several  times  that  it  would  settle  into 
death  before  moming.     And  ihon? 

Where  was  all  my  boasted  skill,  my  belief  in  my 
own  powers  of  saving  life.  Why,  sitting  here,  trusted 
and  looked  up  to,  depended  upon  as  the  sole  hur- 
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stay  —  my  countenance  examined,  as  I  feit  it  was, 
even  as  if  it  were  the  index  and  arbiter  of  fate, —  I  — 
watching  as  I  never  watched  before  by  any  sick  bed, 
this  breatli  which  trembled  in  the  balance,  feit  myself 
as  Ignorant  and  useless  as  a  child.  Nay,  I  was 
"as  a  dead  man  before  Thee,"  0  Thou  humbler  of 
pridel 

Crying  to  myself  thus  —  Job's  cry  —  I  thought 
of  another  Hebrew,  who  sought  "not  unto  the  Lord, 
bat  unto  the  physicians-,^  and  died.  It  came  into  my 
mind,  May  there  not  be,  even  in  these  days,  such  a 
thing  as  "seeking  the  Lord?'' 

I  believe  there  is:  I  hnow  there  is. 

The  candle  went  out  I  had  sat  with  my  eyes 
shut,  and  had  not  noticed  it,  tili  I  heard  her  steal 
across^  the  room,  trying  to  get  a  light  A&aid  to  trast 
my  own  heavy  step  —  hers  seemed  as  soft  as  snow  — 
I  contrived  to  pull  the  window-blind  aside,  so  ,that  a 
pale  white  streak  feil  across  the  hearth  where  she  was 
kneeling  —  the  cheerless  hearth,  for  I  had  not  dared 
to  risk  the  noise  of  keeping  up  a  fire. 

She  looked  up,  and  shivered. 

"Is  that  light  moming?** 

"Tes.     Are  you  cold?'' 

«A  little.'' 

"It  is  always  cold  at  day-break.  60  and  get  a 
shawl." 

She  took  no  notice,  but  put  the  candle  in  its  place 
and  came  over  to  me.  ^ 

"How  do  you  think  he  is?" 
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"ITo  worse." 

A  sigh,  patient,  but  hopeless.  I  took  an  oppor- 
tunity  of  examining  her  closely,  to  judge  Low  long  her 
self-control  was  likely  to  last;  or  whether,  after  this 
great  shock  and  weary  night-watch,  her  physical 
Btrength  would  faiL  So  looking,  I  noticed  a  few  blood- 
drops  trickling  over  her  forehead,  oozing  irom  under 
her  hair:  — 

"What  is  this?'* 

"Oh,  nothing.  I  strack  myself  as  we  were  lifting 
papa  firom  the  carriage.  I  thought  it  had  ceased 
bleeding." 

"Let  me  look  at  it  a  moment  There  —  I  shall 
not  hnrt  you." 

"Oh,  no.     I  am  not  afraid.* 

I  cnt  the  hair  from  round  the  place,  and  plastered 
it  up.  It  hardly  took  a  minnte;  was  the  smallest  of 
snrgical  Operations;  yet  she  trembled.  I  saw  her 
Btrength  was  beginning  to  yield;  and  she  might  need 
italL 

"Now,  you  must  go  and  lie  down  for  an  honr." 

She  shook  her  head. 

"Ton  mnst.''. 

There  might  have  been  something  harsh  in  the 
words  —  I  did  not  quite  know  what  I  was  saying  — 
for  she  looked  snrprised. 

"I  mean  you  ought;  which  is  enongh  argument 
with  a  girl  like  you.  If  you  do  not  rest,  you  will 
uever  be  able  to  keep  up  for  another  twelire  hours, 
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duiing  which  your  fatlier  maj  need  joxl    He  does  not 
need  you  now.** 

"And  you?" 

'^I  had  much  raÜher  be  alone."  Which  was  most 
trne. 

So  ehe  left  me;  bnt,  ten  minntes  after,  I  heard 
again  the  light  step  at  the  door. 

"I  have  brought  you  this**  (some  biscnits  and  a 
glass  of  milk)  "I  know  you  never  take  wine.** 

Winel  0  Heaven,  noi  Wonld  that,  years  ago, 
the  first  drop  had  bumt  my  Ups  —  been  as  gall  to  mj 
tongue  —  proved  to  me  not  drink,  bat  poison  —  as 
thf  poor  old  man  now  lying  there  once  wished  it 
nught  have  happened  to  any  son  of  his.  Well  might 
my  father,  my  young  happy  father,  who  mamed  my 
mother,  and,  loving  and  loved,  spent  with  her  the  brief 
years  of  their  youth  —  well,  indeed,  might  my  &tlicr 
have  wished  it  for  me! 

So  there  I  sat,  after  the  food  ehe  brought  me  had 
l^een  swallowed  down  somehow  —  for  it  would  have 
hurt  her  to  come  back  and  find  it  untouched.  Thns 
watching,  hope  lessened  by  degrees,  sank  into  mere 
conjectures  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  watch 
would  end.  Possibly,  in  ihis  State  of  half-conscions- 
nesS|  the  breath  would  quietly  pass  away,  withont 
struggle  or  pain;  which  would  be  easiest  for  them  all. 

I  laid  my  plans,  in  that  case,  either  to  be  of  any 
use  to  the  family  if  I  could,  by  remaining  until  the 
Trehemes  arrivedi  or  to  leave  immediately  all  was 
over.     Gircumstances,  and  their  apparent  wish,  must 
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be  mj  only  guide.  Afterwards  there  would  be  no 
difficolty;  Üie  less  they  saw  of  any  one  who  had  been 
associated  witli  sucli  a  painful  tune,  the  better.  Better 
for  all  of  them. 

The  clock  below  strack  —  wbat  hour  I  did  not 
connt,  but  it  feit  like  moming.  It  was,  —  must  be  — 
I  must  make  it  moming. 

I  went  to  the  window  to  refiresh  my  ejes  with  the 
soft  white  dawn,  which,  as  I  opened  the  blind,  stole 
into  the  room,  making  the  candle  bum  yellow  and 
dim.  The  night  was  over  and  gone.  Across  the 
moorland,  and  up  on  the  far  hills,  it  was  ahready 
moming. 

A  dionght  strack  me,  suggesting  one  more  chance. 
Extingnishing  the  candle,  I  drew  aside  all  the  cartains, 
so  as  to  throw  the  daylight  in  a  fall  stream  across  the 
foot  of  the  bed;  and  by  the  side  of  it  —  with  the 
patienfs  hand  between  mine,  and  my  eyes  fixed 
Bteadily  on  his  face  —  I  sat  do^m. 

His  eyes  opened,  not  in  the  old  blank  way,  but 
with  an  ezpression  \p.  them  that  I  never  expected  to 
see  again.  They  tamed  instinctively  to  the  light;  then, 
with  a  slow,  a  wandering,  bat  perfecüy  rational,  look 
towards  me,  feebly,  the  old  man  smiled. 

That  minute  was  worth  dying  for;  or  rather> 
having  lived  for,^all  these  twenty  years. 

The  rest  which  I  have  to  teÜ  must  be  told  another 
tiine. 


— T> » 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

His  Story.  • 

I  HAVB  not  beeil  able  to  continue  this.  Every  day 
has  been  füll  of  business,  and  every  night  I  have  spent 
at  Hockmonnt  for  tbe  l^st  three  weeks. 

Such  was,  I  solemnly  aver  —  from  no  fixed  in- 
tention:  I  meant  only  to  go  as  an  ordinary  doctor  — 
in  Order,  if  possible,  to  serve  the  life  that  was  valuable 
in  itself,  and  most  precious  to  sojne  few;  afterwards, 
whichever  way  the  case  terminated,  to  take  my  leave, 
like  any  other  medical  attendant:  receiving  thanks,  or 
fee.*  Yes  —  if  they  ofFered  it,  I  determined  to  take  a 
fee;  in  order  to  show,  both  to  them  and  myself,  that  I 
was  only  the  doctor  —  the  paid  physician.  But  this 
last  wonnd  has  been  spared  me  —  and  I  onlj  name  it 
now  in  proof  that  nothing  has  happened  as  I  expected 
or  intended. 

I  remember  Dallas,  in  reading  to  me  the  sermons 
he  nsed  to  write  for  practice,  preparing  for  the  sacred 
duties  which,  to  him,  never  came  —  had  one  npon  the 
text  "Thy  wiU  be  done,**  —  where,  in  words  more 
beauti^l  than  I  dare  try  to  repeat  in  mine,  he  ex- 
plained  how  good  it  was  for  us  that  things  so  seldom 
feil  out  aecording  to  shortsighted  plannings;  how  numy 
a  man  had  lived  to  bless  God  that  his  own  petty  will 
had  not  been  done;  tliat  nothing  had  happened  to  him 

ording  as  he  expected  or  intended. 
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Do  yon  know,  you  to  whom  I  write,  how  xnncli  it 
means,  mj  thiis  naming  to  70a  of  Dallas  —  whose 
name,  since  he  died,  bas  never  but  once  passed  my 
ups. 

I  tbink  you  would  bave  liked  my  brother  Dallas. 
He  was  not  at  all  like  zne  —  1  took  after  my  fatber, 
people  saidf  and  be  after  our  motber.  He  bad  soft, 
English  featnres,  and  smootb,  fine,  dark  bair.  He 
was  smaller  tban  I,  tbougb  so  mucb  tbe  eider.  Tbe 
rery  last  Cbristmas  we  bad  at  St  Andrews,  I  mind 
lifÜng  bim  up  and  canying  bim  several  yards  in  play, 
langbing  at  l^m  for  being  as  tbin  and  ligbt  as  a  lady. 
We  were  merry-bearte^  fellows,  and  bad  many  a  joke, 
the  two  of  US,  wben  we  were  togetber.  Strange  to 
tbink,  tbat  I  am  a  man  nigb  upon  forty,  and  tbat  be 
has  been  dead  twenty  years. 

It  is  you  —  little  as  you  guess  it,  wbo  bave  made 
ine  tbink  upon  tbese  my  dead,  my  fatber,  motber,  and 
Dallas,  wbom  I  bave  never  dared  to  tbink  of  untU 
now.    Lei  me  continue. 

Mr.  Jobnston^s  bas  been  a  difficult  case  —  more 
80  in  its  secondaiy  stages  tban  at  first  I  ezplained 
tbis  to  bis  daughter  —  tbe  second  daugbter;  tbe 
only  one  wbom  I  found  of  mucb  assistance.  Miss 
Johnston  being  extremely  nervous,  and  irritable,  and 
Hra.  Trebexne,  wbom  I  trusted  would  bave  taken  ber 
share  in  the  nursing,  proving  more  of  a  bindrance 
than  a  help.  She  could  not  be  made  to  comprebend 
why,  wben  her  fatber  was  out  of  danger,  she  should 
not  rush  in  and  out  of  tbe  sick  room,  continually,  with 
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her  chatterizig  roice,  and  her  noisy  silk  dreösds.  And 
Bhe  was  offended  hecanse,  when  Mr.  Gharteris,  having 
eome  for  a  d&j  £rom  London,  was  admitted,  qniet, 
scared,  and  shocked,  to  spend  a  few  minntes  by  the 
old  man^s  bed-side  —  her  Augostus,  fall  öf  lively 
ratüe  and  mde  animal  spirits,  was  carefiillj  kept  ovt 
of  the  room. 

'^You  plan  it  all  between  yon,"  she  said,  one  daj, 
half  sulkily,  to  her  sister  and  m7sel£  '^You  play 
into  one  another^s  hands  as  if  yon  had  lived  together 
all  yonf  lives.  Confess,  Doctor,  —  confess,  Miss 
Nnrse,  you  would  keep  me  too  ont  of  papa's  room,  if 
yon  could." 

I  certainly  would.  Thongh  an  excellent  person, 
kind-hearted  and  good-tempered  to  a  degree,  Mrs. 
Treheme  contrived  to  try  my  temper  more  than  I 
shonld  like  to  say,  for  two  intolerable  days. 

The  third,  I  resolved  on  a  little  conversation  with 
Miss  Theodora;  who,  having  sat  up  tiU  my  watch 
began  at  two,  now  came  in  to  me  while  I  was  taking 
breakfast,  to  receive  my  Orders  for  the  day.  These 
were  simple  enough;  qniet,  silence;  and,  except  old 
Mrs.  Cartwright,  whom  I  had  sent  for,  only  one  per- 
son to  be  allowed  in  my  patienf  s  room. 

''Ah,  yes,  Im  glad  of  that     Just  hearken!" 

Doors  slamming  —  footsteps  on  ihe  stairs  —  Ifa. 
Treheme  calling  out  to  her  husband  not  to  smoke  in 
ihe  halL  —  ''That  is  how  it  is  all  day,  when  yon  are 
away.     What  can  I  do?    Help  me,  please,  help  met* 

An  entreaty,   almost  childish  in  its  eamestneas; 
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now  and  then,  throngh  all  this  time,  sbe  has  seemed 
iu  her  beliavioor  towards  me,  less  like  a  woman  than 
a  trastmg  dependant  child. 

I  sent  for  Treheme  and  bis  wife,  and  told  them 
that  the  present  was  a  matter  of  life  and  death,  in 
which  there  coold  be  no  standing  upon  ceremonj;  that 
in  tbis  bonse,  wbere  no  legitimate  rule  existed,  and 
all  were  joung  and  inexperienced,  I,  as  tbe  pbysician, 
inost  bave  antboritjy  wbicb  antbority  must  be  obejed. 
I£  tbej  wisbed,  I  wonld  resign  tbe  case  altogetber  — 
bnt  I  soon  saw  tbat  was  not  desired.  Tbey  promised 
übedience;  and  I  repeated  tbe  medical  Orders,  adding, 
tbat  dnnng  mj  absence,  only  one  person,  tbe  person 
I  cbose,  sboold  be  left  in  cbarge  of  mj  patient 

"Veiy  well,  Doctor,"  said  Mrs.  Trebeme,  "and 
tbat  is  — " 

"Miss  Tbeodora." 

"Tbeodora  —  ob,  nonsense!  Sbe  never  norsed 
auybody.     Sbe  never  was  fit  for  anjlbing.** 

"Sbo  is  fit  for  all  I  reqnire,  and  ber  fatber  wisbes 
for  ber  also;  tberefore,  if  yon  please,  will  you  at  once 
go  np  to  bim,  Miss  Tbeodora?^ 

She  bad  stood  patient  and  impassive  tili  I  spoke, 
tben  ihe  colonr  rosbed  inta  ber  face  and  tbe  tears  into 
ber  eyes.     Sbe  left  tbe  room  immediately. 

Bnt,  as  I  went,  sbe  was  lying  in  wait  for  me  at 
tbe  door.  "Tbank  yon  —  tbank  yon  so  mncb!  Bnt 
do  yon  really  tbink  I  sball  make  a  gopd  careM  nurse 
for  dear  papa?** 
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I  told  her  "Certamly  —  better  than  anj  one  eise 
here  —  better  indeed  than  anjone  I  knew.** 

It  was  good  to  see  her  look  of  happj  snrprise. 

^^Do  Jon  reaXty  think  that?  Nobody  ever  ihonglit 
so  well  of  me  before.  I  will  tiy  —  ah!  won't  I  tiy, 
to  deserve  yotir  good  opinion." 

Ignorant,  simple  heart 

Most  people  have  some  other  person,  real  ot 
imaginaiy,  who  is  more  ''comfortable"  to  them  than 
anyone  eise  —  to  whom  in  tronble  the  Üionghts  al* 
wajs  first  flj,  who  in  sickness  wonld  be  chosen  to 
smooth  the  wearj  pillow,  and  holding  whose  hand 
they  would  like  tQ  die.  Now,  it  would  be  qnite 
easy,  quite  happy  to  die  in  a  certain  Chamber  I  know, 
shadowy  and  still,  with  a  carpet  of  a  green  leafy 
pattem,  and  bnnches  of  ^chsias  papering  the  walk. 
And  about  the  room,  a  little  figure  moving;  slender, 
noiseless,  hnsj  and  sweet  —  in  a  brown  dress,  soft  to 
touch,  and  making  no  soond,  with  a  white  collar 
fastened  by  a  little  colonred  bow  above  it;  the  delicate 
throat  and  small  head  like  a  deer^s;  and  the  eyes 
something  like  a  deer*s  eyes  also,  which  tum  ronnd 
large  and  quiet,  to  look  you  right  in  the  face  —  as 
they  did  then. 

I  wonder  if  any  accident  or  illness  were  to  happen 
to  me  here,  while  staying  in  the  camp  —  something 
that  wonld  make  it  certain  I  had  only  a  few  days,  or 
honrs,  to  live,  and  I  happened  to  have  snfficient 
consciousness  and  will  to  say  what  I  wished  done, 
whom  I  desired  to  see,  in  those  few  last  honrs,  wheii 
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the  longing  of  a  dying  man  coold  injore  nobodj.  — 
Eaough  —  this  is  the  merest  foUy.  To  live,  not  to 
die,  is  likely  to  be  my  portion.  I  accept  it  —  blame 
me  not 

Day  after  day  bas  gone  on  in  the  same  round  — 
my  ride  to  Eockmount  after  dusk,  tea  tbere,  and  my 
evening  sleep  in  "tbe  Doctor's  room."  Tbere,  at  mid- 
nigbt,  Trebeme  wakes  me  —  I  dress  and  retum  to 
tbat  quiet  cbamber  wbere  tbe  litüe  figore  rises  from 
beside  tbe  bed  witb  a  smile  and  a  wbisper  —  "Not 
at  all  tired,  tbank  yon.^  A  few  words  more,  and  I 
give  it  my  candle,  bid  it  good  nigbt,  and  take  its 
place,  sitting  down  in  the  same  ann-ehair,  and  leaning 
my  bead  back  against  tbe  same  ensbion,  wbicb  still 
keeps  tbe  indentation,  soft  and  warm;  and  so  I  watcb 
by  tbe  old  man  tili  moming. 

Tbis  is  bow  it  bas  regularly  been. 

Unt'il  lately,  nigbt  was  tbe  patient's  most  trying 
time.  He  used  to  lie  moaning,  or  watcbing  tbe 
sbadows  of  tbe  fire-ligbt  on  tbe  curtains.  Sometimes, 
wben  I  gave  bim  food  or  medicine,  tuming  upon  me 
witb  a  wild  stare,  as  if  be  bardly  knew  me,  or  tbongbt 
I  was  some  one  ebe.  Or  be  would  question  me  vaguely 
as  to  wbere  was  Dorab?  —  and  would  I  take  care 
tbat  sbe  bad  a  good  long  sleep  —  poor  Dora! 

Dora  —  Tbeodora  —  «tbe  gift  of  God,"  —  it  is 
good  to  bare  names  witb  meanings  to  tbem,  tbougb 
people  so  seldom  resemble  tbeir  names.  Her  fatber 
seems  beginning  to  feel  tbat  sbe  is  not  unlike  bers. 

"Sbe  is  a  good  girl,  Doctor,"  be  said  one  evening, 
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vhen,  after  having  safely  bome  movliig  from  bed  to 
his  arm-chair,  I  prononnced  inj  patient  comralesceiit, 
and  bis  dangbter  was  sent  to  take  tea  and  spend  the 
evening  downstairs,  '^she  is  a  veiy  good  girL  Perhaps 
I  haye  never  thonght  of  mj  daughters." 

I  answered  vagnelj,  daughters  were  a  great  bless- 
ing  — *  often  more  so  than  sons. 

'^You  are  right,  sir,**  he  said  suddenly,  after  a  few 
minnW  pause  *^Yoa  were  never  mairied  I  be- 
Heve?" 

"No." 

"If  you  do  many  —  never  long  for  a  son.  Nerer 
bnild  yoor  hopes  on  bim  —  trasting  be  will  keep  np 
jour  name,  and  be  tbe  stay  of  yoor  old  ag&  I  bad 
one  boy,  sir;  be  was 'more  to  me  tban  all  my  dangb* 
ters." 

A  desperate  qnestion  was  I  prompted  to  ask  — 
I  conld  not  witbbold  it  —  tboogb  tbe  old  man's 
agitated  conntenance  sbowed  tbat  it  mnst  be  one 
passing  qnestion  only. 

"Is  your  son  living?" 

"No.    He  died  yonng.'* 

Tbis,  tben,  mnst  be  Üie  secret  —  simple  and  piain 
enongb.  He  was  "a  boy**  —  be  died  "young,"  per- 
baps  about  eigbteen  or  nineteen  —  tbe  age  wben  boya 
are  most  prone  to  ran  wild.  Tbis  lad  mnst  bare  done 
so;  pntting  all  tbe  circnmstances  togetber,  tbe  con* 
closion  was  obvions,  tbat  in  some  way  or  otber  be 
bad,  before  bis  deatb,  or  in  bis  deaib,  cansed  bis  b* 
ther  great  grief  and  ^bama 
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I  could  well  imagine  it;  fancy  drew  the  whole 
picture,  fiUing  it  up  pertinaciously,  line  by  line.  A 
man  of  Mi,  Jolinstou^s  cbaracter,  mariying  late  in  lifo 
—  as  he  must  have  done,  to  be  seventy  when  hiß 
youngest  child  was  not  much  over  twenty  —  would  be  , 
a  dangerous  father  for  any  impetuous  headstrong  boy. 
A  motherless  boy  too;  Mrs.  Johnston  died  early.  It 
wa^  easy  to  nnderstand  how  strife  would  rise  between 
him  and  the  father,  no  longer  young,  with  all  bis 
habits  and  peculiarities  formed,  sensitive,  over-exacting; 
rigidly  good,  yet  of  somewhat  narroi^-ininded  virtue: 
scrnpulously  kind,  yet  not  tender;  alive  to  the  lightest 
fault,  yet  seldom  wanning  into  sympathy  or  praise. 
The  sort  of  man  who  compels  respect,  and  whom,  being 
oneself  blameless,  one  might  even  love;  but  having 
committed  any  error,  one's  first  impulse  would  be  to 
fly  from  him  to  the  rery  end  of  the  earth. 

Such,  no  doubt,  had  been  the  case  with  that  poor 
boy,  who  "died  young."  Out  of  England,  no  doubt, 
or  aurely  they  would  have  brought  him  home  and 
buried  him  under  the  shadow  of  bis  father^s  church, 
and  bis  memory  would  have  lefb  some  trace  in  the 
family,  the  viUage,  or  the  neighbourhood.  As  it  was, 
3t  seemed  blotted  out  —  as  if  he  had  never  existed. 
Ko  one  knew  about  him  — no  one  spoke  about  him, 
not  even  the  sisters,  bis  playmates.  So  she  —  the 
second  sister  —  had  said.  It  was  a  tacit  hint  for  me 
also  to  keep  silence;  otherwise  I  would  have  liked  to 
ask  her  more  about  him  —  this  poor  fallen  boy.  I 
know  how  suddenly,  how  involuntarily,  as  it  soems,  a 
4  Life  foT  a  Ufe,  h  16 
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i¥Tetched  boy  can  fall  —  into  Bome  perdition  never 
afterwards  retrieved. 

Thinking  ihus  —  sitting  hj  the  bedroom  fire,  with 
Hr.  Jolmston  asleep  opposite  —  poor  old  man,  it  miist 
bave  been  bis  boj^s  case  and  not  bis  own  wbicb  bas 
made  bim  so  sensitive  about  only  sons  —  1  snddenly 
called  to  mind  bow,  in  tbe  absorbing  anxiely  of  the 
last  three  weeks  —  that  day  —  tbe  anniversaiy — had 
slipped  by,  and  I  bad  not  even  recollected  it  It  conld 
be  forgotten  tben?  —  was  tbis  a  waming  that  I  might 
let  it  pass,  if  it  wonld,  into  oblivion  —  and  yield  like 
any  other  man,  to  pleasant  duties,  and  social  ties,  the 
warmtb  of  wbicb  stole  into  me,  body  and  soul,  like  tiiis 
blessed  bonsebold  fire.  It  conld  not  last  —  bnt  wbile 
it  did  last,  wby  not  sbare  it;  wby  persist  in  sitting  ont- 
side  in  tbe  cold? 

Yon  will  not  nnderstand  ibis.  Tbere  are  Bome 
things  I  cannot  explain,  tili  the  last  letter,  if  ever  I 
sbould  come  to  write  it     Tben  70U  will  know. 

,  Tea  over,.  Miss  Theodora  came  to  see  after  ''onr 
patient,**  as  she  called  bim,  asking  if  be  had  behaved 
well,  and  done  notl^ng  be  onght  not  to  have  done? 

I  told  her,  that  was  an  amount  of  perfection  scarcdj 
to  be  exacted  firom  anj  mortal  creatore;  at  wbich  she 
langb6d,  and  replied,  she  was  snre  I  said  tiiis  with  An 
air  of  deprecation,  as  if  afraid  such  perfection  might  ba 
reqnired  of  me. 

Often  her  little  band  carries  an  invisible  sword.  I 
tiy  to  hide  ibe  wonnds,  bnt  the  last  boni's  meditation 
made  them  shaxper  iban  ordinary.    For  once,  she  saw 
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it.  She  came  and  knelt  by  the  fire,  not  £a.r  from  me, 
thoughtfiilly.     Then,  snddenly  tuming  round,  said:  — 

"If  ever  I  say  a  rüde  thing  to  you,  forgivo  it  I 
wish  I  were  only  half  as  good  as  you." 

The  tone,  so  eamest,  yet  so  utterly  simple,  —  a 
chüd  might  have  said  the  same,  looking  into  one^s 
face  with  the  same  frank  eyes.  God  forgive  me!  God 
piiy  mel 

I  rose  and  went  to  the  bedside  to  speak  to  her 
father,  who  just  then  woke,  and  called  for  "Dora." 

If  in  nothing  eise,  this  iUness  has  been  a  blessing; 
drawing  doser  together  the  father  and  daughter.  She 
most  have  been  thinking  so,  when  to-day  she  said  to 
me:  — 

''It  is  Strange  how  many  monthfals  of  absolute 
happiness  one  sometimes  tastes  in  the  midst  of  trouble;" 
adding  —  I  can  see  her  attitude  as  she  talked,  Stand- 
ing with  eyes  cast  down,  mouth  sweet  and  smiling, 
and  fingers  playing  with  her  apron-tassels  —  a  trick 
she  has  —  "that  she  now  feit  as  if  she  should  never 
be  a&aid  of  trouble  any  more." 

That  also  is  comprehensible.  Anything  which  calls 
out  the  dormant  energies  of  the  character  must  do  a 
woman  good.  With  some  women,  to  be  good  and  to 
be  happy  is  one  and  the  same  thing. 

She  is  changed  too,  I  can  see.  Pale  as  she  looks, 
there  is  a  softness  in  her  manner  and  a  sweet  compo- 
Bure  in  her  face,  different  from  the  restlessness  I  once 
noticcd  there  —  the  fitful  irritability,  or  morbid  pain, 
perceptible  at  times,  though  she  tried  hard  to  disguise 


I  mine. 
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both.       And    succeeded   doubtlcss,    in    all    eyes    bat 


She  is  more  cheerful  too  than  shc  evcr  used  to  be, 
not  restlesslj  lively,  like  her  eldost  sister,  but  seeming 
to  carry  about  in  her  heart  a  well-spring  of  contont, 
wbich  bubbles  out  refreshingly  upon  everything  and 
everybody  about  her.  It  is  especially  welcome  in  the 
sick  room,  whero,  she  knows,  our  chief  aim  is  to  keep 
the  mlnd  at  ease,  and  the  feeble  brain  in  absolute  rest 
I  could  smile,  remembering  the  hours  wo  haye  spent 
— patient,  doctor  and  nurse,  in  the  most  puerile  amuse- 
ments,  and  altogether  deUcious  nonsense,  since  Mr. 
Johnston  became  convalescent 

All  this  is  over  now.  I  knew  it  was.  I  sat  by 
the  fire,  watching  her  play  off  her  loving  jests  upon 
her  father,  and  prattle  with  him,  childish-like,  about  all 
that  was  going  on  downstairs. 

"You  little  quiz!"  he  cried  at  last  "Doctor,  this 
girl  is  growing  —  I  can't  say  witty  but  absolutely 
mischievous." 

I  said,  talents  long  dormant  sometimes  appeared. 
We  might  yet  discover  in  Miss  Theodora  Johnston  tlie 
most  brilliant  wit  of  her  day. 

"Doctor  Urquhart,  ifs  a  shamel  How  can  you  laugh 
at  me  so?  ButiT  don't  care.  You  are  all  the  better  for 
having  somebody  to  laugh  at     You  know  you  are.* 

I  did  know  it  —  only  too  weU,  and  my  eyes  might 
have  betrayed  it,  for  hers  sank.  She  coloured  a  little, 
sat  down  to  her  work,  and  sewed  on  silently,  thought* 
fally,  for  a  good  while. 
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What  was  in  her  mind?  Was  it  pity?  Did  she 
fancy  she  liad  hurt  me  —  touched  unwittingly  one  of 
my  manj  sores?  She  knows  I  have  had  a  hard  life, 
Mdth  few  pleasures  in  it;  she  would  gladly  give  me 
some;  she  is  sorry  for  me. 

Most  people's  compassion  is  worse  than  their  indif- 
ference;  bat  hers  —  given  out  of  the  folhiess  of  the 
pure,  tender,  unsuspicious  heart  —  I  can  bear  jt  I 
can  be  grateM  for  it. 

On  this  first  evening  that  broke  the  uniformity  of 
the  sick-room,  we  thought  it  better,  she  and  I,  con- 
sidering  the  peculiarities  of  the  rest  of  the  fa^ily, 
which  she  seems  to  take  for  granted  I  am  aware  of, 
and  can  make  allowance  for  —  that  none  of  them 
should  be  admitted  this  night  A  prohibition  not  likely 
to  afOict  them  much. 

"And  pray,  Miss  Dora,  how  do  you  mean  to  enter- 
tain  the  doctor  and  me?" 

"I  mean  to  give  you  a  large  dose  of  my  brilliant 
conversation,  and,  lest  itibecomes  too  exciting,  to  season 
it  with  a  little  reading,  out  of  something  that  neither 
of  you  take  the  smallest  interest  in,  and  will  be  able 
to  go  to  sleep  over  properly.     Poetry  —  most  likely.** 

"Some  of  yours?" 

She  coloured  deeply.  "Hush,  papa,  I  thought  you 
had  forgotten  —  you  said  it  was  'nonsense,'  you  know." 

"Very  likely  it  was.  But  I  mean  to  give  it  another 
reading  some  day.     Never  mind  —  nobody  heard.** 

So  she  writes  poetry.  I  always  knew  she  was  very 
clever,  besides  being  well-educated.     Talented  women 
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—  modern  Corinnes  —  my  Impression  of  them  was 
rather  repulsive.  Bat  she  —  that  soft,  shy  girl,  widi 
her  gay  simplicity,  her  meek,  household  ways  — 

I  Said,  if  Miss  Theodora  were  going  to  read,  per- 
haps  she  might  remember  she  had  once  promised  to 
improve  my  mind  with  a  course  of  German  literature. 
There  was  a  book  about  a  genüeman  of  my  own  name 

—  Max  —  Max  something  or  other  — 
'^Piccolomini.    Yon  have  not  forgotten  him!    What 

a  memory  you  have  for  little  things." 

She  thought  so!  I  said,  if  she  considered  a  poor 
doctor,  accustomed  to  deal  more  with  bodies  than  sonls, 
could  comprehend  the  sort  of  books  she  seemed  so  fond 
of ,  I  would  lik0  to  hear  about  Max  Piccolomini. 

"Certainly.     Only  — " 

*^Yoa  think  I  could  not  understand  it" 

"I  never  thought  any  such  thing,**  she  cried  out  in 
her  old  abrupt  way,  and  went  out  of  the  room  imme- 
diately.  ^ 

The  book  she  fetched  was  a  little  dainty  one.    Fer- 
haps  it  had  been  a  gift     I  asked  to  look  ut  it. 
"Can  you  read  German?" 

"Not  a  line.**  For  my  few  words  of  conversational 
foreign  tongues  have  been  leamt  orally,  the  better  to 
communicate  with  stray  patients  in  hospitals.  I  told 
her  so.  "I  am  very  ignorant,  as  you  must  have  long 
since  found  out,  Miss  Theodora.^ 

She  said  nothing,  but  began  to  read.  At  first 
translating  line  by  line;  then  saying  a  written  trans- 
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l&tion  would  be  lese  trouble,  she  fetched  one.     It  was 
in  her  haadwriting  —  probably  her  own  doing. 

No  doubt  every  one,  except  such  an  tinleamed  ass 
as  myself,  is  {amiliar  with  the  stoiy  —  historicalf  I 
believe  ehe  said  —  how  a  jovaig  soldier,  Max  Picco- 
lomini,  feil  in  loTe  with  the  daughter  of  bis  General, 
Wallenstein,  who,  heading  an  insurrection,  wished  the 
youth  to  join  in  promising  him  the  girFs  band.  There^ 
is  one  scene  where  the  father  tempts,  and  brings  the 
danghter  to  tempt  him,  hj  hope  of  this  bliss,  to  tum 
rebel;  but  the  young  man  is  firm  —  the  girl,  too, 
when  he  appeals  to  her,  bids  him  keep  to  hisi  duty, 
and  renounce  bis  love.  It  is  a  case  such  as  may  have 
happened  —  might  happen  in  these  days  —  were 
modern  men  and  women  capable  of  such  attachments, 
gomething  of  the  sort  of  loye  upon  which  Dallas  used 
to  theorise  when  we  were  boys,  always  winding  up 
with  bis  fiivourite  verse  —  how  stränge  that  it  should 
come  back  to  my  mind  now:  -^ 

"I  eottld' not  love  thee,  dear,  •omueh» 
Loved  I  not  honour  more." 

Max  —  odd  enough  the  name  sounded,  and  she 
hesitated  over  it  at  first,  wiih  a  half-laughing  apology, 
then  forgetting  all  but  her  book,  it  came  out  naturally 
and  sweetly  —  oh,  iso  sweetly  sometimes  —  Max  died. 
How,  I  do  not  clearly  remember,  but  I  know  he  died, 
and  neyer  married  the  girl  he  loved;  that  the  time 
when  he  held  her  in  bis  arms,  and  kissed  her  before 
her  &ther  and  them  all,  was  the  last  time  they  ever 
saw  one  «nother. 
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She^read,  sometimes  humedlj  and  almost  in- 
audibly,  and  then  just  like  tlie  people  who  were 
speakiag,  as  if  quite  forgetting  herseif  in  <ihem.  I  do 
not  think  she  even  recognised  that  there  was  a  listener 
in  the  room.  Perhaps  she  t^ought,  because  I  sat  so 
still,  that  I  did  not  hear  or  feel,  that  I,  Max  Ürquliart, 
have  altogether  forgotten  what  it  is  to  be  young  and 
to  love. 

When  she  ceased,  Mr.  Johnston  was  sonnd  asieep; 

we  both  sat  silent.     I  stretched  out  my'  hand  for  the 

written  pages,  to  go  over  some  of  the  sentences  again; 

she  went  on  reading  the  German  volume  to  hersel£ 

Her  face  was  tumed  away,  but  I  could  see  the  curve 

of  her  cheek,  and  the  smooth,  spiral  twist  of  her  hair 

behind  —  I  suppose,  if  untwisted,  it  would  reach  down 

to  her  knees.     This  Grerman  girl,  Thekla,  might  have 

had  just  such  hair;  this  boy —  this  Max —  might  have 

been  allowed  sometimes  to  touch  it  —  reverenüy  to 

kiss  it  * 

«  «  4:  «  «  « 

I  was  interrupted  here.  A  case  at  the  hospital; 
James  McDermot  —  fever-ward  - —  cut  his  throat  in  a 

# 

fit  of  delirium.  There  must  have  been  great  neglect 
in  the  nurse  or  orderly  —  perhaps  in  more  than  they. 
These  night  absences  were  bad  —  this  pre-occupation 
— though  I  have  tried  eamestly  to  fulfil  all  my  duties. 
Yet,  as  I  walked  back,  tlie  ghastly  figm*e  of  the  dead 
man  was  ever  before  me. 

Have  I  not  a  morbid  conscience,  which  revels  in 
self-accusation?     Suppose  there  were  one  who  knew 
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me  as  I  knew  myself  —  could  shew  myself  mito  my- 
self,  and  say,  "Poor  sonl,  ^  nothing.  Forget  thysel^ 
think  of  another  —  ihy  other  seif  —  of  me." 

Why  recount  this,  one  of  the  conntless  painfbl  in- 
cidents  that  are  always  recurring  to  our  profession? 
Because,  haviug  begon,  I  must  teil  you  all  tliat  hap- 
pens  to  me,  as  a  man  would,  coming  home  after  lüs 
day's  labour  to  bis  —  let  me  write  down  the  word 
steadily  —  bis  wife.  His  wife;  nearer  to  bim  than 
any  mortal  thing  —  bone  of  bis  bone  and  flesh  of  his 
flesb;  bis  rest,  comfort,  and  delight  —  whom,  more 
than  almost  any  man,  a  doctor  requires,  seeing  that 
on  the  dark  side  of  human  life  his  path  mnst  con- 
tinually  lie. 

Sometimes,  thoogh,  bright  bits  come  across  us  — 
such  as  when  the  beavy  heart  is  relieved,  or  the  shadow 
of  deatb  lifted  ofiP  from  a  dwelling:  moments  when  the 
doctor,  mach  to  bis  own  conscious  humiliation,  is  apt 
to  be  legarded  as  an  angel  of  deliverance  —  seasons 
when  he  is  glad  to  linger  a  little  amidst  the  glow  of 
kappiness  he  bas  been  instrumental  in  bringing,  before 
he  toms  out  again  into  the  shadows  of  his  appointed 
way. 

And  such  wOl  always  be  this,  which  I  may  con< 
sider  the  last  of  my  nigbts  at  Bockmount  They  would 
not  hear  of  my  leaving,  though  it  was  needless  to  sit 
up.  And  when  I  had  seen  Mr.  Johnston  safe,  and  snug 
for  the  night,  they  insisted  on  my  joining  the  merry 
«npper-table,  where,  relieved  now  from  all  care,  tho 
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familj  assembled.  The  familj  indadedi  of  eonrse, 
Mr.  Charteris.    I  was  the  only  stranger. 

Thej  did  not  treat  me  as  a  stranger  —  7011  know 
that  Sometimes  falling,  as  the  litde  parQr  natoxallj 
did,  into  two,  and  two,  and  two,  it  seemed  as  if  the 
whole  World  were  conspiring  to  wrap  me  in  the  maddest 
of  delusions;  as  if  I  always  had  sat,  and  were  meant  to 
sit,  familiarly,  brotherly,  at  that  famüy  table;  as  if  mj 
old  solitude  were  quite  over  and  gone,  nerer  to  retam 
more.  And,  over  all,  was  the  atmosphere  of  that  Grer- 
man  love-tale,  which  came  up  cnriouslj  to  the  sar£Bu:e, 
and  caused  a  conversation,  which,  in  some  parts  of  it, 
seems  the  strängest  thing  of  all  that  stränge  evening. 

It  was  Mrs.  Treheme  who  originated  it  She  asked 
her  sister  what  had  we  been  dolng  that  we  were  so  ex- 
ceedingly  quiet  npstairs? 

"Beading  —  papa  wished  it^  And  being  forther 
questioned,  Miss  Theodora  told  what  had  been  read. 

Mrs.  Treheme  borst  out  laughing  immoderately. 

It  would  hardly  be  ezpected  of  such  well-bred  and 
amiable  ladies,  but  I  have  often  seen  the  eldest  and 
youngest  sisters  annoy  her  —  the  second  one  —  in 
some  feminine  waj — men  would  never  think  of  doiog 
it,  or  guess  how  it  is  done  —  sufficient  to  call  ihe 
angiy  blood  to  her  cheeks,  and  cause  her  whole  man- 
ner to  change  firom  gentleness  into  defiance.  It  was 
so  now. 

"J  do  not  see  anjthing  so  verj  ridiculous  in  wj 
reading  to  papa  out  of  any  book  t  choose." 

I  ezplained  that  I  myself  had  begged  for  this  one. 
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''Oh!  and  Pm  sure  she  was  delighted  to  oblige 
yon." 

''I  was,"  she  said,  boldly,  "and  I  consider  that 
anjthing,  small  or  great,  which  eithßr  I,  or  you,  or 
Penelope,  can,  do  to  obllge  Doctor  ürquhart,  we  ought 
to  be  bappy  and  tbankM  to'  do  for  the  remainder  of 
OUT  lives  * 

Mrs.  Trebeme  was  sllenced.  And  bere,  Mr.  Cbar- 
teiis  —  breaking  tbe  nncomfortable  panse  •« —  good- 
natnredly  began  a  disqnisition  on  the  play  in  question. 
He  bore,  for  some  time,  the  chief  part  in  a  literaiy 
and  critical  conversation,  of  which  I  did  not  hear  or 
foUow  mnch.  Then  the  bidies  took  up  tbe  story  in  its 
moral  and  personal  phase,  and  talked  it  over  pretty 
well. 

The  yonngest  sister  was  voluble  against  it  She 
hated  dolefnl  boöks:  she  liked  a  pleasant  ending, 
where  ibe  people  were  all  married,  cheerfiilly  and 
comfortably. 

It  was  snggested,  from  my  side  of  the  table,  that 
tbis  play  had  not  an  nncomfortable  ending,  though  the 
lorers  botfa  died. 

''What  an  odd  notion  of  comfort  Dora  has,"  said 
Mr.  Cbarteris. 

" Yes,  indeed,*  added  Mrs.  Trebeme.  "For  if  ihey 
hadn^t  died,  were  they  not  supposed  never  to  meet 
again?  My  dear  cbild,  how  do  you  intend  to  make 
yonr  lorer  happy?  By  bidding  him  an  etemal  fare- 
well,  allowing  him  to  get  killed,  and  then  dying  on 
Ws  tomb?" 
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Everybody  laaghed.  Trelierne  said  he  was  Üiank- 
M  liis  Lisa  was  not  of  her  sister's  mind. 

"A7,  Gus  dear,  well  you  may!  Suppose  I  had 
come  and  said  to  you,  like  Dora^s  heroine,  ^my  dear 
boy,  we  are  very  fond  of  one  another,  but  we  can't 
ever  be  married.  It's  of  no  consequence.  Never  mind. 
Give  me  a  kiss,  and  good-byß,'  —  what  would  you 
have  done,  eh,  Angustus?" 

"Hanged  myself,"  replied  Augustns,  forcibly. 

"If  you  did  not  think  better  of  it  while  searching 
for  a  cord,*  drily  observed  Mr.  Charteris.  (I  have  for 
various  reasons  noticed  this  genüeman  rather  closely  of 
late.)  "Dora's  theories  about  love  are  pretty  enough, 
but  too  much  on  the  gossamer  style.  Poor  human 
nature  requires  a  little  warmer  clothing  than  these 
'sky  robes  of  iris  woof,'  which  are  not  *warranted  to 
wear.'" 

As  he  spoke,  I  saw  Miss  Johnston^s  black  eyes 
dart  over  to  his  face  in  keen  Observation,  but  he  did 
not  see  them.     Immediately  afterwards  she  said:  — 

"Francis  is  quite  right  Dora's  heroics  do  her  no 
good  —  nor  anybody;  because  such  characters  do  not 
exist,  and  never  did.  Max  and  Thekla,  for  instance, 
are  a  pair  of  lovers  utterly  impossible  in  this  world.* 

^'True,'*  said  Mr.  Charteris,  "even  as  Bomeo  and 
Juliet  are  impossible,  Shakspere  himself  owns. 

*  These  violent  delights  have  yiolent  ends.* 

Had  Juliet  lived,  she  would  probably  not  by  force,  but 
in  the  most  legal,  genteel,  and  satisfactory  way,  have 
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been  'married  to  the  County;^  or,  supposing  slie  liad 
got  off  safe  to  Mantua,  obtained  parental  forgiveness, 
and  retomed  to  set  up  house-keeping  as  Mr&  R  Mon-^ 
tagne;  depend  upon  it  ehe  and  Bomeo  would  have 
wearied  of  one  aiiother  in  a  year,  quarrelled,  parted, 
and  she  might,  after  all,  have  consoled  lierself  with 
Paris,  who  seems  such  a  sweet-spoken,  prettj^behaved 
yoting  gentlemaa  tbrbughoat  Do  yon  not  think  so, 
Doctor  Urqoihart?  that  is,  if  jon  are  a  reader  of 
Skakspere.^ 

Which  he  apparentlj  tkonght  I  was  not  I  an- 
Bwered,  what  has  often  strnck  me  about  this  play,  "tbat 
Shakspere  only  meant  it  as  a  tale  of  boy  and  girl  pas- 
Bion.  Wbether  it  would  baye  lasted,  or  grown  out  of 
passion  into  love,  one  need  not  specnlate,  any  more 
than  the  poet  does,  Enougb,  tbat  wbile  it  lasts,  it  is 
a  trne  and  beantifhl  pictore  of  youtbful  love  —  tbat  is, 
youib's  ideal  of  love.  Tbougb  tbe  love  of  maturer/ 
lifo  is  oflien  a  far  deeper,  bigber,  and  better  tbing.'' 

Here  Mrs.  Trebeme,  bursting  into  one  of  ber  hearty 
langbs,  accused  ber  sister  of  baidng  ^'tomed  Doctor 
Urqnhart  poeticaL^ 

It  is  painfui  to  appear  like  a  fool,  even  wben  a 
lively  young  woman  is  tjying  to  make  you  do  so. 
I  sat,  cruelly  conscious  bow  little  I  bave  to  say  — 
bow  like  an  awkward,  doli  clod  I  often  feel  —  in  tbe 
fiooiety  of  young  and  clever  people,  when  I  beard  ber 
speaking  from  tbe  otber  end  of  tbe  table  —  I  mean, 
Üiss  Tbeodora. 

^^Lisabel,   you  are  talking  of  wbat  you  do  not 
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understand.  You  never  did,  and  never  will  nndersteii 
my  Uax  and  Thekla,  anj  more  than  Francis  there, 
thougli  he  once  thonght  it  so  fine,  when  he  was  teaching 
Penelope  German,  a  few  jears  ago." 

"Dora,  your  excitement  is  unlady-like." 

'*I  do  not  care,''  she  answered,  tuming  npon  her 
eider  sister  with  flashing  eyes.  *'To  sit  by  qnietlf 
and  hear  sncfa  doctrines,  is  worse  than  nnlady-like  — 
iinwoman-like!  Yon  two  girls  may  ihink  as  you  please 
on  the  matter;  bnt  I  know  what  I  have  always  thongbt 
—  and  ihink  stilL" 

"Pray,  will  yon  indnlge  ns  with  your  creed?**  cried 
Mr.  Gharteris. 

She  hesitated  —  her  cheeks  bumt  like  fire  —  bnt 
still  she  spoke  out  bravely. 

''I  beUeve,  spite  of  idl  you  say,  that  there  is,  not 
only  in  books,  but  in  the  world,  such  a  thing  as  love, 
unselfish,  faithful  and  true,  like  that  of  my  Thekla  and 
my  Max.  I  believe  that  such  a  love  -r—  a  right  love— 
teaches  people  to  ihink  of  the  right  first,  and  ihem- 
selves  afterwards;  and,  iherefore,  if  necessaxy,  tiiey 
could  bear  to  part  for  any  number  of  years  —  or  even 
for  ever." 

'^Bless  US  all;  I  wouldn^t  give  two  farihings  for  a 
man  who  would  not  do  anyihing  —  do  wrong  even — 
for  my  sake.* 

*'And  I,  Lisabel,  should  esteem  a  man  a  selfish 
coward,  whom  I  might  pity,  but  I  don^t  think  I  could 
ever  love  him  again,  if  ii^  any  way  he  did  wrong  for 
xnine." 
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From  my  comer,  whither  I  had  gone  and  sat  down 
a  littie  out  of  the  circle,  I  saw  ihui  701mg  face  — • 
flashing,  fall  of  a  new  ezpression.  Dallas,  when  be 
talked  sometimes,  used  to  have  just  such  a  light  in  his 
6768  —  just  such  a  glory  Streaming  from  all  his 
features;  but  then  he  was  a  boy,  and  this  was  a  wo- 
man.  A7,  one  feit  her  womanhood,  the  passion  and 
power  of  it,  with  all  its  capabilities  for  either  blessing 
or  maddening,  in  the  very  coro  of  one^s  being. 

The  others  chattered  a  little  more,  and  then  I 
heard  her  speaking  again. 

^'YeSy  Lisabel,  you  are  quit&right;  I  do  not  think 
it  of  so  very  much  importance,  whether  people  who 
are  very  deeply  attached,  ever  live  to  be  married  or 
not  In  one  sense  they  are  married  already,  and 
nothing  can  come  between  them,  so  long  as  they  love 
one  another.^ 

This  seemed  an  excellent  joke  to  the  Trehemes, 
and  drew  a  remark  or  two  from  Mr.  Charteris,  to 
which  she  refused  to  reply. 

*'No;  you  put  me  in  a  passion,  and  forced  me  to 
speak;  but  I  have  done  now.  I  shall  not  argue  the 
point  any  more.^ 

Her  voice  trembled,  anid  her  litüe  hands  nervously 
dotched  and  plaited  the  table-cloth;  but  she  sat  in  her 
place,  without  moving  features  or  eyes.  Gradually  the 
bnming  in  her  cheeks  faded,  and  she  grew  excessively 
pale;  but  no  one  seemed  to  notice  her.  They  were 
too  {uQ  of  themselves. 

I  had  time  to  leam  the  picture  by  heart,  erery 
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liae;  tlüs  little  fignre  Bitting  by  tbe  table,  beutLead, 

droopiog  slionlders,  and  loose  white  eleeves  sbadingtlie 

two  hands,   vbich  were  crosbod  so  tdgbtly  togethet, 

she  Btirred  I  eaw  the  finger-mai-ks  of  ona 

Q  the  other.     What  could  she  liave  be«n 

>ora,  please." 

nly  a  serraiit,  sajlng  her  father  wiabed  to 

f  before  he  went  to  sleep. 

a,m  Coming."     She  rose  quickly,  bnt  tnrned 

reached  tbe  door,     "I  may  not  see  you 

I  you  go,     Gh>od  night,  Dr.  Urguhart' 

a  said  good  night,  and  sbaken  baads  erery 

:ee  veeks.  '  I  knov  I  bave  done  my  dutyi 

;,  tender  claaping  what  I  had  no  light  lo 

Ire  "good  night,"  and  shake  o£  the  band. 

t? 

ot  say  a  Tord  —  I  did  not  look  at  her. 

ich  of  that  little  cold,  passive  band  has 

[line  Bince.     If  I  lay  mj  band  down  bere, 

3,  it  eeems  to  creep  into  it  and  nestle  tbere; 

go,  it  comes  back  again;  if  I  cmah  my 

1  npon  it,  thougb  tbere  is  notbing,  I  feel 

eel  it  tbrongh  every  nerve  and  pulse,  in 

body,  and  braio. 

the  merest  ballucination,  like  eome  of  the 

siooB  I  bare  been  eubject  to  at  times;  — 

rhich  made  Coleridge  once  say  "be  bad 

ny  ghosts  to  beliave  in  tbem." 

gatber  ap  my  iacnlties. 
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I  am  sittmg  in  1117  hnt  There  is  no  fire  —  no 
one  ey«r  thinks  of  lighting  a  fire  for  me,  of  course, 
tmless  I  specialljr  order  it  The  room  is  chill,  warning 
me  ihat  winter  is  nigh  at  hand:  disorderlj  —  no  one 
ever  touclies  my  goods  and  cbattels,  and  I  haye  been 
too  mnch  firom  hörne  lately  to  institate  any  arrange- 
ment  myselE  All  solitarj,  too;  even  mj  cat,  who 
ased  to  be  the  one  living  thing  lingering  about  me, 
marching  daintily  over  mj  books,  or  stealing  up  pur- 
rin^  to  lajr  her  head  npon  mj  knee,  even  my  cat, 
weary  of  my  long  absence,  has  disappeared  to  my 
next-door  neighbour.     I  am  quite  alone. 

Well,  snch  is  the  natural  position  of  a  man  without 
near  kindred,  who  has  reached  my  years,  and  has  not 
married.  He  has  no  right  to  ezpect  aught  eise  to  the 
end  of  bis  days. 

I  rode  home  &om  Rockmonnt  two  hours  ago, 
leaving  a  still  liyely  group  sitting  roTmd  the  fire  in  the 
parlonr — Miss  Johnston  on  her  sofa,  with  Mr.  Charteris 
beside  her;  Treheme  sitting  opposite,  with  bis  arm 
ronnd  bis  wife^s  waist 

And  upstairs,  I  know  how  things  will  look  —  ihe 
shadowy  bed-chamber,  the  little  white  china  lamp  on 
the  table,  and  one  cnrtain  half-looped  back,  so  that 
the  old  man  may  just  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  bending 
figure,  reading  to  him  the  Evening  Psalms;  or  eise  she 
will,  by  this  time,  have  said  '*Gt)od  night,  papa,"  and 
gone  away  to  ihe  npper  part  of  the  house,  of  which  I 
know  nothing,  and  have*never  seen.  Therefore,  I  car 
only  fancy  her  as  I  one  night  happened  to  see,  f 
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upstairs,  candle  in  hand,  sofilly,  step  by  step,  as  Bsänäj 
souls  Blip  away  bxto  paradise^  and  we  below,  ihough 
we  would  cllng  to  the  hem  of  their  garmenta,  crosh 
our  lips  in  the  veiy  print  of  their  feet,  can  neither 
hold  them,  nor  dare  beseech  them  to  staj. 

Oh,  if  I  were  only  dead,  that  you  might  have  this 
letter,  —  might  know,  feel,  comprehend  all  these 
things! 

I  have  been  "doing  wrong."  I  owe  it  to  myself— 
to  more  tban  myself,  not  to  yield  to  weak  lamen- 
tation  or  unmanly  bursts  of  frenzy  against  inevitable 
fate. 

Is  it  inevitable? 

Before  beginning  to  write  to-night,  for  two  honxs  I 
sat  arguing  with  myself  this  question;  viewing  the  cirr 
cumstances  of  both  parties,  for  such  a  question  neces- 
sarily  includes  both,  with  a  calmness  which  I  bdieve 
even  I  can  attain,  when  the  matter  involves  not  my- 
self alone.  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is 
inevitable. 

When  you  reach  these  my  years,  when  you  have 
experienced  all  those  changes  which  you  now  dreani 
over,  and  theorise  upon  in  your  innocent,  unconscioas 
heart,  you  also  will  see  that  my  judgment  was  xight 

To  seek  and  sue  a  womau's  yet  unwon  love,  im- 
plies  the  telling  her,  when  won,  the  whole  previous 
history  of  her  lover,  concealing  nothing,  &ir  or  foul, 
which  does  not  compromise  any  other  ihan  himself 
This  confidence  she  has  a  right  to  expect,  and  the  man 
who  withholds  it  is  either  a  coward  in  himself,    or 
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doubtB  the  womm  of  Us  choke,  as,  should  he  so  doubt 
iiis  wife,  —  woe  to  him  and  to  her!  To  cluny  into 
the  sanctiuuy  of  a  trae  wife^s  breast,  some  accursed 
thbg  which  mast  be  for  ever  hidden  in  his  own,  has 
alwajs  seemed  to  me  one  of  the  blackest  treasons 
against  both  honoor  and  love,  of  which  a  man  conld 
be  eapabla 

Could  I  teil  my  wife,  or  the  woman  whom  I  would 
fain  teach  to  love  me,  my  whole  history?  And  if  I 
did,  would  it  not  close  ihe  door  of  her  heart  etemally 
against  me?  or,  supposing  it  was  too  late  for  that,  and 
ehe  already  loved  me,  would  it  not  make  her,  for  my 
sake,  miserable  for  lifo?   I  believe  it  would. 

On  this  aocount  merely,  things  are  inevitable. 

There  is  another  reason;  whether  it  comes  second 
or  first  in  my  arguments  with  myself ,  I  do  not  know. 
When  a  man  has  vowed  a  vow,  dare  he  break  it? 

There  is  a  certain  vow  of  mine,  which,  did  I  marxy, 
inust  be  broken.  No  man  in  his  senses,  or  possessing 
the  commonest  feelings  of  justice  and  tendemess,  would 
give  his  name  to  a  beloved  woman,  with  the  possibility 
of  children  to  inherit  it,  and  then  bring  upon  each  and 
all  of  them  tha  end,  which  I  have  all  my  Ufe  resolutely 
contemplated  as  a  thing  necessary  to  be  done  —  either 
immediately  before  my  death,  or  after  it 

Therefore,  also,  it  is  inevitable. 

That  Word  —  inevitable  —  always  calms  me.  It  is 
the  will  of  Gk>d.  If  He  had  meant  otherwise ,  He  would 
have  found  out  a  way  -—  perhaps  by  sending  me  some 
£ood  woman  to  love  me,  as  men  are  loved  sometimes, 

17» 
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but  not  such  men  as  I.  There  is  no  fear  —  or  hope-^ 
wHch  shall  I  say?  —  of  any  one  ever  loving  ma 

Sleep,  child!  You  are  fast  asleep  by  tMs  bour,  I 
am  sure:  you  once  said,  you  always  fall  asleep  the  in- 
stant your  bead  toucbes  tbe  pillow.  Blessed  pillow! 
precious,  tender,  lovely  bead! 

"Good  nigbC    Sleep  well,  happy  ignorant  child. 
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CHAPTEB  XVL 

Her  Story. 


/ 


'^FiNismsD  ,to-morrow.*'  What  a  life-time  seems  to 
have  elapsed  since  I  wrote  ihat  linel 

A  month  and  four  days  ago,  I  sat  liere,  waiting 
for  papa  and  Penelope  to  come  home  from  their  dinner 
party.  Tiying  to  be  cbeerfiil —  wondering  why  I  was 
not  so:  yet  with  my  heart  as  heavy  as  lead  all«  the 
lame. 

I  tbink  it  will  never  be  quite  so  beayy  any  more. 
Never  weigbed  down  by  imaginary  wrongs  and  ideal 
woes.  It  has  known  real  angoish  and  been  tangbt 
wisdom. 

We  bave  been  rery  near  losing  onr  beloved  fatber. 
Hnmanly  speaking,  we  sbould  have  lost  bim  bnt  for 
Doctor  Urqnbart,  to  whose  great  skill  and  nnremitting 
care,  Doctor  Black  bimself  confessed  yesterday,  papa 
has,  nnder  God,  owed  bis  life. 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  write  down  bere  tbe  par- 
ticnlars  of  dear  papa's  accident,  and  the  illness  wbicb 
followed,  every  day  of  wbicb  seems  at  once  so  vivid 
and  so  nnreaL  I  sball  never  foiget  it  wbile  I  live,  and 
yet,  even  now,  am  afiraid  to  recaU  it  Thongb  at  the 
time  I  seemed  afraid  of  nothing  —  streng  enongb  for 
everything.  I  fett  —  or  it  now  appears  as  thongb  I 
onut  bave  done  so  —  as  I  did  on  one  snnsbiny  after- 
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noon,  at  a  pic-nic,  about  a  dozen  years  ago — whenl, 
foUowing  Colin  Granton,  walked  round  the  top  of  a 
circular  rock,  on  a  ledge  two  feet  wide,  a  sloping 
ledge  of  Short  slippery  grass,  where,  if  we  had  slipped, 
it  was  about  ninety  perpendicolar  feet  to  falL 

I  shudder  to  think  of  that  feat,  even  now;  and 
telling  it  to  Doctor  Urqnhart  in  illustration  of  what  I 
am  here  mentioning,  namely,  ihe  qniet  nneonsciousness 
with  which  one  sometimes  passes  through  exceeding 
great  danger,  he  too  shnddered,  tumed  deadly  white. 
I  never  saw  a  streng  man  lose  eolour  so  suddenly  and 
completely  as  he  does,  at  times. 

Can  he  be  really  streng?  These  nights  of  watching 
most  have  told  npon  his  health,  which  is  so  valoabk 
Doubly  valuable  to  one  in  his  profession.  We  mnst 
tiy  to  make  Mm  take  care  of  himself,  and  allow  us — 
Bockmount  generallj  —  to  take  care  of  him.  Thougb, 
since  his  night- watchings  ceased,  he  has  not  given  ns 
mnch  opportnnity,  having  onlj  paid  his  due  medical 
visit  ouce  a-day,  and  scarcelj  stajed  ten  minutes  after 
wards,  —  until  to-day,  when  bj  papa^s  express  desixe, 
Augastas  drove  ovcr  and  fetched  him  to  dinner. 

It  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to  write  down  here,  how 
very  mach  better  I  like  my  brother-in-law.  Histhorongh 
goodness  of  nature»  his  kindly  cheering  ways,  and  his 
unafiPected,  if  rather  obstreperous  love  for  his  wife,  which 
is  reflected,  as  it  should  be,  npon  every  creature  be- 
longing  to  her,  make  it  impossible  not  to  like  him.  I 
am  heartily  glad  he  has  seid  out,  so  that  even  if  war 
breaks  out  again,  there  will  be  no  chance  of  his  being 
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ordered  oiF  on  foreign  service.  .  Thongh  in  tliat  case, 
hd  dedares  lie  shotdd  fbel  himsdf«  in  honour  bound  to 
Yclunteer.  But  Lisabel  only  langliB;  ehe  knows  better. 
Süll,  I  trost  there  may  be  no  occasion.  War, 
vie^ed  in  the  abstract,  is  snfficientiiy  terrible;  but 
vhea  it  comes  home,  when  one'&  seif,  and  one*s  own, 
are  bonnd  np  in  Üiq  cbances  of  it,  the  case  is  alto- 
gether  cbanged.  Some  mis^rtunes  contemplated  as 
persoial  possibilities,  seem  more  than  buman  nature 
eonld  beajr.  How  the  motbers,  sisters,  wives,  bave 
bome  them  all  tbrongb  this  war  is  — - 

My  bead  tamed  dizzy  bere,  and  I  was  obliged  to 
leave  of  writing,  and  lie  down.'  I  bave  not  feit  very 
streng  btely  —  tbat  is,  not  bodily  streng.  In  my 
beert  I  lave  —  tborougbly  calm,  bappy,  and  tbankfol 
—  as  Goi  knows  we  bave  all  need  to  be,  since  be  bas 
spared  on;  dear  fotber,  never  loved  so  dearly  as  now. 
Bnt  pbysiially,  I  am  ratber  tired  and  weak,  as  if  I 
wonld  fein  rest  my  bead  somewbere  and  be  teken  care 
o£  If  tber>  were  anybody  to  do  it,  wbicb  tbere  is 
not  Since  l  can  remember,  nobody  ever  took  care 
of  ma 

While  witing  tbis  last  line,  old  Mrs.  Cartwrigbt 
came  np  to  bing  me  some  arrowroot  witb  wine  in  it, 
for  my  suppe^  entreating  me  to  go  to  bed  "like  a 
good  cbild.^  Sie  said  ^'the  Ddctor"  told  ber  to  look 
after  me;  bat  sie  sbonld  bave  done  it  berself,  anybow. 
Sbe  is  a  good  Id  body  —  I  wisb  we  conld.find  out 
anyihing  about  hr  poor  lost  daugbter. 

What  was  t  Mriting  about?   Ob,  tbe  bistory  of  to- 
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iAji  where  I  take  np  the  thread  of  mj  jouxiial,  lea* 
ving  the  whole  iuterval  between,  a  blank.  I  could  lut 
write  aboat  it  if  I  would* 

I  did  not  go  to  cburch  with  them  ihis  moniiigt 
feeling  sore  I  conld  not  walk  so  £ur,  and  some  *n6 
ongbt  to  Btay  with  papa..  So  the  girls  went,  ind 
Doctor  Urqohart  also,  at  wbich  papii  seemed  ji^t  a 
litüe  disappointed,  he  having  counted  on  a  long  nom- 
ing's  Chat 

I  never  knew  papa  attach  himself  to  any  man 
before,  or  take  such  exceeding  delight  in  an^j^one's 
Company.  He  said  the  other  day,  when  Aignstus 
annoyed  him  about  some  trifle  or  other,  tht  ''he 
wished  he  zoight  have  chosen  bis  own  son-inlaw  — 
Lisabel  had  fax  better  have  married  Doctor  Uquhart* 

Oor  Lisabel  and  Doctor  Urquhart!  I  <t>uld  not 
help  laughing.  Day  and  night  —  fire  aid  water, 
would  have  best  described  iheir  imion. 

Penelope  now,  though  she  has  abused  hjb  so  much 
—  but  that  was  Erancis^s  fault,  —  would  iave  suited 
him  a  deal  better.  They  are  more  Mend^  than  they 
used  to  be  —  indeed  he  is  on  good  tems  with  all 
Bockmount  We  feel,  eveiy  one  of  us,I  trust,  that 
oür  obligations  to  him  are  of  a  kind  of  wSch  we  never 
can  acquit  ourselves  while  we  live. 

This  great  grief  has  been  in  many  iäys,  like  most 
afflictions,  "a  biossing  in  disguise.**  J  has  drawn  us 
all  together,  as  nothing  but  trouble  ev^  äoes,  as  I  did 
not  think  anything  ever  would,  so  qi^or  a  family  are 
we.    Biit  we  are  improving.    Wo  />  liot  now  shut 
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onrselves  up  in  oor  rooms,  hiding  each  in  her  hole  like 
a  selfish  bear  nntil  feeding  time  —  we  assemble  in  ihe 
parlor  —  ve  sit  and  talk  round  papa^s  studj-chair. 
There,  this  moming  after  church,  we  held  a  convoca- 
tion  and  confabniation  before  papa  came  down. 

And,  Strange  to  say  —  aJmost  ihe  first  time  such 
a  thing  ever  happened  in  onrs,  though  a  clergyman's 
£smil7  —  we  talked  abont  ehnrch  and  ihe  sermon. 

It  was  preached  bj  ihe  yonng  man  whom  papa 
has  been  obliged  to  take  as  curate,  and  who,  Penelope 
Said,  she  feared  would  never  snit,  if  he  took  such  eo 
centric  texts*,  and  preached  such  out-of-the-way  sermons 
as  the  one  ihis  moming.  I  asked  what  it  was  about, 
and  was  answered,  ^^the  cities  of  refuge.** 

I  fear  I  do  not  know  my  Bible  —  the  historic  por- 
tion  of  it  —  so  well  as  I  might;  for  I  scandalized 
Penelope  ezceedingly  bj  inquiring  what  were  "the 
cities  of  refiige."  She  declared  any  child  in  her  school 
would  haye  been  better  acqoainted  with  ihe  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  I  had  it  at  my  tongae's  end  to  say  ihat  a 
good  many  of  her  children  seemed  far  too  gÜbly  and 
irreverendy  acquainted  with  the  Old  Testament,  for  I 
onee  overheard  a  knot  of  ihem  doiog  the  litde  drama 
of  Elijah,  ihe  mocking  children,  and  the  bears  in  ihe 
wood,  to  the  con^ion  of  our  poor  bald-headed  Orga- 
nist, and  iheir  own  uproarious  delight,  especiaUy  the 
two  boys  who  enacted  the  bears.  Bnt  *tis  wicked  to 
teaoe  onr  good  Penelope  —  at  least  I  ihink  it  wicked 
now. 

So  I  Said  nothing ;  bnt  after  the  sermon  had  been 
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well  talkod  over  as  "extraordinary,"  "unheard  of  m 
our  dintch,''  '*8iich  a  mixing  of  politics  aad  religion, 
and  bringing  up  eveiyday  subjecis  into  the  pulpit,*  — 
for  it  secms  he  had  ailuded  to  some  qmestion  of  oapital 
pnnisbment,  whicb  now  fiUs  the  newspapers  —  I  toek 
an  opportünity  of  asking  Doctor  Urqnbart  wjbat  the 
sermon  really  bad  becn  about»  I  can  often  speak  to 
bim  of  tbings  wbicb  I  never  sbonld  dxeam  of  discnaBiBg 
witb  my  sisters,  or  even  papa.  For,  wbatever  the  sub- 
ject  is,  be  will  always  listen,  answer,  explain;  eitber 
laugbing  away  my  follios,  or  talking  to  me  serioiudy 
and  kindly. 

Tbis  time,  tbougb,  be  was  not  so  patien^;  asked 
me  abruptly,  "Wby  I  wanted  to  knowP' 

"About  the  scrmon?  From  barmloss  cnriosity.  Or 
ratber,"  —  for  I  would  not  wisb  bim  to  tbink  tbat  in 
any  religious  matter  I  was  guided  by  no  bigber  tootive 
tban  curiosity,  "because  I  donbt  Penelope's  judgment 
of  tbe  curate.     Sbe  is  ratber  barsb  somctimes ." 

"Is  sbe?" 

"Will  you  find  for  me,"  —  and  I  took  out  of  my 
pocket  my  little  Bible,  wbicb  I  bad  been  reading  in 
tbe  garden,  —  "about  tbe  cities  of  refuge?  Tbat  is, 
unless  you  dislike  to  talk  on  tbe  subject" 

" Wbo  —  I  —  wbat  made  you  suppose  so?" 

I  replied  candidly,  bis  own  manner,  wbile  thoy 
were  arguing  it 

"You  must  not  mind  my  manner  —  it  is  not  kind 
—  it  is  not  firiendly."    And  tben  be  be^ed  my  par- 
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(Ion,  ßaying  "he  kncw  he  often  spoke  more  rudely  to 
me  than  to  anjone  eise. 

If  he  does  it  harms  me  not  Ke  must  havc  so 
many  causes  of  anxiety  and  Irritation,  which  escape 
by  expression.  I  wish  he  would  express  them  a  little 
more,  indeod.  One  conld  bear  to  be  really  scolded, 
if  it  did  him  any  good.  But,  of  conrse,  I  should  have 
let  the  theological  question  slip  .by,  had  he  not,  some 
minntes  after,  referred  to  it  himself.  We  were  standiug 
outside  the  window;  there  was  no  one  within  hearing; 
indeed,  he  rarely  talks  very  seriously  unless  he  and  I 
happen  to  be  alone. 

"Did  you  think  as  they  do  —  yonr  sisters,  I  mean 
-7-  that  the  Mosaic  law  is  still  our  law  —  an  eye  for  an 
eye  —  a  tooäi  for  a  tooth — a  life  for  a  lifo  —  and  so  on  ?  ' 

I  said  I  did  not  quite  undetstand  him. 

"It  was  the  snbject  of  the  sermon.  Whether  he 
who  takes  life  forfeits  his  own.  The  law  of  Moses 
cnacted  this.  Even  the  chance  mnrderer,  the  man 
guilty  of  manslaughter,  as  we  should  term  it  now,  was 
not  safe  ont  of  the  bonnds  of  the  three  eitles  of  refiige. 
The  avcnger  of  blood  finding  him,  might  slay  him." 

I  asked,  what  he  thooght  was  meant  by  "the 
avenger  of  blood."  Was  it  divine  ör  human  retri- 
htttion? 

"I  camiot  teil.  How  shonld  I  know?  Why  do 
yon  qnestion  me?" 

I  might  have  said,  becanse  I  liked  to  talk  to  him, 
ftnd  hear  him  talk;  becanse,  in  many  a  perplexed  snb- 
JQct  ovor  which  I  had  been  wearying  myself,  his  opi- 
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nkm  lud  gmied  me  aod  sei  me  ngiiL  I  £d  Vnft 
jomeflifng  of  Ibe  kmd,  bot  he  aeemod  aot  to  kor  er 
heed  it,  and  eontmiied:  — 

*^J>o  Jim  think,  wiA  die  minirtfar  of  Ais  moaÜBg, 
diaty  ezeept  In  rery  me  eases,  ire  —  ve  Clnri«tiiiiw, 
bare  HO  ziglit  to  ezaet  s  life  for  a  life?  Or  do  yoa 
believe,  on  leUgions  as  well  aa  laüoiial  groonda»  Aat 
ereiy  maa-dajer  shoiild  inevitably  be  banged?* 

I  bare  often  pnzzled  over  tbat  qnesdon,  vbich 
DoetorUrqnbaii  evidentlj  feh  aa  much  as  I  did.  Tnify, 
mai^  a  time  bave  I  tnnied  sick  at  the  bangings  irbich 
I  bare  bad  to  read  to  papa  m  tbe  newspapera  -^  baTe 
wabened  at  aeren  in  ihe  moming,  and  coimted,  minute 
hj  minnte,  aome  wretcbed  convicfs  last  bonr  —  tili 
the  whole  acene  giew  so  vivid  tbat  the  exeeotion 
seemed  more  of  a  murder  than  the  original  crime  of 
which  it  was  the  expiation.  Bnt  stiU,  to  saj  tbat  theare 
onght  to  be  no  capital  pnnishments?  I  conld  not  teil 
I  onlj  repeated  softlj,  words  tbat  came  into  my  mind 
at  tbat  instant 

*^For  toe  know  that  no  murderer  hath  etemal  Ufe  in 
himy 

**But  if  be  wcre  not  a  wilfbl  murderer?  —  if  life 
were  taken  —  let  ns  snppose  such  a  case  —  in  yiolent 
passion,  or  nnder  circnmstances  which  made  the  man 
not  bimself  ?  ^  if  bis  crime  were  repented  of  and 
atoned  for  in  eveiy  possible  wajr  —  tbe  lost  life  xe- 
purchased  bj  bis  own  —  not  by  djing,  bnt  hj  tihe 
long  torment  of  living?" 

^Tes  *  I  Said,  ''I  could  well  imagine  a  conrief^ 
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existencey  or  that  of  one  convicted  in  hid  own  con- 
Bcience  —  a  duellist ,  for  instance  —  far  more  tetrible 
than  death  upon  the  scaffold." 

'^You  are  right;  I  have  seen  sach  eases* 

No  doubt  he  has,  since,  as  an  officcr  once  told  me, 
the  army  stiU  holds  dueüing  to  he  the  necessarj  de- 
fence  <^  a  genüeman's  ^^honor."  The  recollections 
aronaed  irere  apparenüy  veiy  sore;  so  mach  so  that  I 
suggested  cur  changing  the  subject,  which  seemed  both 
painfbl  and  nnprofitable. 

*'Not  quite.  fiesides»  would  you  quit  a  trnth  be- 
cause  It  happened  to  be  painM?  That  is  not  like 
yoiL* 

"I  hope  not* 

Af(er  a  few  iliinates'  silence,  he  continaed:  —  "This 
is  a  qnestion  I  haye  thought  over  deeply.  I  have  my 
own  oijinion  concerning  it,  and  I  know  that  of  most 
men;  but  I  should  like  to  hear  a  woman^s  —  a  Chris- 
tian woman's.  Teil  me,  do  yon  believe  the  avenger  of 
blood  walks  throngh  the  Christian  world,  as  through 
ihe  land  of  Israel,  reqniring  retribntion;  that  for  blood- 
shedding  as  for  all  other  crimes,  there  is,  in  this  world, 
whatever  there  may  be  in  another,  expiation,  but  no 
pardon.  Think  well,  answer  slowly,  for  it  is  a  mo- 
mentous  question.** 

**!  know  that  —  the  one  question  of  our  times." 

Doctor  Urquhart  beut  bis  head  without  replying. 
He  hardly  could  speak;  I  never  saw  him  so  terribly  in 
eamest  His  agitation  roused  me  from  ihe  natural 
thjtL^m  I  haTe  in  lifting  ttp  my  own  roice  and  setting 
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forth  my  own  girlish  opinion  on  topics  of  which  every 
one  has  a  right  to  think,  bat  veiy  few  to  speak. 

'*I  believe  that  in  the  ALmigbt/s  gradual  toaehuig 
of  His  creatnres,  a  Diviner  tban  Moses  bronght  to  us  a 
bigber  law  —  in  wbicb  tbe  sole  expiaüon  required  is 
penitence,  vitb  obedieace:  ^Bepent  ye^  ^Go  and  sin 
no  moreJ  It  a^pears  to  me,  so  flcMr  as  I  can  jodge  and 
read  bere"  —  my  Bible  was  still  in  my  band  —  "that 
tbroTigbout  tbe  New,  and  in  many  parts  of  tbe  Old 
Testament,  mns  one  clear  doctrine,  namely,  tbat  anj 
sin,  however  great,  being  repented  of  and  forsaken,  is 
by  God,  and  ougbt  to  be  by  man,  al&oigetbejr  pai-doned, 
blotted  out  and  done  away." 

"God  bloss  youl" 

For  tbe  second  time  be  said  to  n^e  those  word3  — 
Said  tbem  twice  over,  and  left  me»    Baiser  abrupüy; 
'bat  be  is  sometimes  abnipt  wben  ihinking  deeply  of 
any&ing. 

Tbos  ended  oar  Httle  talk:  yet  it  lefit  a  pleasant 
impression.  True,  ihe  sabject  was  strau^  enoogh;  my 
sisters  inigbt  bave  been  shocked  at  it;  and  at  my  free- 
dorn  in  aaking  and  giying  opinions.  Bat  ob!  tbe  Ue8S- 
ing  it  is  to  bave  a  ü-iend  to  wbom  one  can  speak  fea^ 
lessly  on  any  sabject*,  with  wbom  one's  deepest  as  well 
as  one^s  most  foolisb  tboagbts  come  oat  simply  and 
safely.  Ob>  tbe  comfort  —  tbe  inexpressible  comfort 
of  feeling  safe  witk  a  person  —  baying  neitib^  to  weigh 
tboagbts  nor  measure  words,  bat  poaring  tbem  all  rigU 
oat,  just  as  tbey  are,  cbaff  aind  grain  toget^er;  cectain 
that  a  faitbftd  band  will  take  and  s^ft  tbemt  ^^  wbat 
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is  wortih  keeping,  and  then  witb  tho  breath  of  kindness 
blow  the  Test  awaj. 

Somebody  must  have  ione  a  good  deal  of  tbe 
wiimowing  baamoBS  this  afternoon;  for  m  the  caurse  of 
it  I  gave  bim  as  mach  nonsense  as  any  reasonable  man 
could  stand  —  even  such  an  ultra-reasonable  man  as 
Doctor  Urquhart.  Papa  said  once,  that  she  was  ^Hahing 
too  great  liberty  of  apeech  with  our  good  firiend,  the 
Doctor  —  that  foolish  Uttle  Dora;**  but  foolish  little 
Dora  knows  well  enongh  what  she  is  about  — ^  when 
to  ba  silly  and  when  to  be  wise.  She  belieres  in  her 
hcAirt  ttiat  tbere  are  some  pepple  to  whom  it  does  great 
good  to  be  dragged  down  from  their  heighta  of  wis- 
dom»  and  forced  to  talk  and  smile,  uAtil  tbe  doud 
weaf B  off,  and  the  smile  becQmes  permanent  -^  grows 
into  a  sonshine  that  warma  every  one  eise  all  tbrongh. 
Oh,  if  he  had  had  a  happy  Ufe  —  if  DaUo^i  had  lived 
— this  Dallas,  whom  I  often  think  about,  and  seem  to 
know  quite  well  —  what  a  cheerful  blithe  nature  bis 
would  have  beenl 

Just  before  tea,  ivhen  papa  was  takiog  hjs  sleep, 
Doctor  Vrquhart  proposed  that  we  should  all  go  for  a 
walk  Penelope  excused  berself;  besides^,  she  Üiinks  it 
wrong  to  walk  out  on  a  Sunday;  but  Lisabel  and  Au- 
guatos  were  veiy  glad  to  go.  So  was  I,  having  ABver 
been  beyond  the  garden  since  papa's  illness." 

If  I  try  to  remember  all  the  trivial  incidents  of  to- 
day,  at  füll  length,  it  is  because  it  has  been  sußh  an 
exceedingly  happj  day;  to  preserve  whicb  from  the 
chauces  of  this  mortal  life,  ^'the  sundiy  and  n^njlfold 
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cbangcs  of  tliis  world,**  as  the  prayer  says,  I  Iiere  writt 
tbem  down. 

How  Tagne,  how  incompatible  with  tbe  liinndram 
tonor  of  onr  qiiiet  days  at  Rockmount  that  collect  nsed 
to  soundl 

^ThcU  cmddst  the  sundry  and  manifold  changes  ofUds 
worldj  aur  hearts  may  surdy  there  he  fixed^  where  true 
joya  are  to  he  found^  tkrough  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord^ 
Amen,*  Now,  as  if  newly  understanding  it,  I  also  re- 
peat,  ^^Amen." 

We  Started,  Lisabel,  Angastns,  Doctor  ürquhart, 
and  L  We  went  throngh  the  village,  down  the  moor- 
land-road,  to  the  ponds,  which  Angustos  wanted  to 
examine,  with  a  view  to  wild-duck  shooting,  next,  er, 
rather,  I  might  saj,  this  winter,  for  Christmas  is  Coming 
close  upon  us,  thongh  the  weather  is  still  so  mild. 

Lisa  and  her  husband  walked  on  first,  and  qnicUy 
left  ns  far  behind;  for,  not  having  been  ont  for  so  long, 
except  the  daily  stroll  round  the  garden,  which  Doctor 
ürquhart  had  insisted  npon,  the  firesh  air  seemed  to 
tum  me  dizzj.  I  managed  to  stomble  on  throngh  the 
village,  keeping  up  talk,  too,  for  Doctor  TJrquhsrt 
hardlj  said  an^thing,  nntil  we  came  ont.  upon  the  open 
moor,  bright,  breezy,  sunshiny.  Then  I  feit  a  choldng 
—  a  longing  to  cry  ont  or  sob — mj  head  swam  round 
and  round. 

"Are  yon  wearied?  —  you  look  as  if  you  were." 
"Will  yon  like  to  take  my  arm?**  "Sit  down  —  ot 
down  on  this  stone  —  my  child!" 

I  heard  these  sentences  distinctly,  one  after  the 
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odicr,  but  could  not  aiisweF.  I  feit  my  bonnet-stringg 
untied,  and  the  wind  blowing  on  my  face  —  then  all 
grew  light  af^ain,  and  I  looked  round^ 

"Do  not  be  firightened;  you  will  be  well  in  a  nn* 
nute  er  two.  I  only  wonder  that  yon  have  kept  up  so 
bravely,  and  are  so  strong." 

This  I  beard  too  —  in  a  cbeerM,  kind  voice  — 
and  soon  after  I  became  qnite  myself ,  but  ready  to  cry 
with  vexation,  or  sometlmig,  I  don't  know  wbat 

''Ton  will  not  teil  anybody?"  I  entreated. 

''No,  not  anybody,"  said  be,  smiling,  "if  tuming 
faint  was  sucb  a  crime.  Now,  yon  can  walk?  Only 
not  alone,  jost  at  present,  if  yon  please.** 

I  do  not  marvel  at  tbe  ahnest  unlimited  power 
wbichi  Angustns  says,  Doct^r  Urqnliart  has  over  bis 
patients.  A  tme  pbysician  —  not  only  of  bodies,  bat 
souls. 

Wo  walked  on,  I  bolding  bis  arm.  For  a  moment, 
I  was  half  a&aid  of  LisabeFs  laugh,  and  tbe  silly  eti- 
quette  of  onr  neighbonrbood;  wbich  holds  that  if  a  lady 
and  gentleman  walk  arm-in-arm  they  must  be  going  to 
be  maxried.  Then  I  forgot  both,  and  only  thought 
what  a  comfort  it  was  in  one's  weakness  to  have  an 
arm  to  lean  on,  and  one  that  yon  knew,  yon  feit,  was 
not  nnwilling  to  have  yon  resting  there. 

I  have  never  said,  bnt  I  will  say  it  here,  that  I 
know  Doctor  Urqnhart  likes  me  —  better  than  any 
other  of  my  family;  better,  perhaps,  than  any  £riend 
he  has,  for  he  has  not  many.  He  is  a  man  of  great 
kindliness  of  natnre,  bnt  few  personal  attachments.     I 
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have  heard  bim  say  ^'tliat  thougli  he  liked  a  great 
many  people,  onlj  one  or  two  were  absolutely  neces- 
sary  to  him."  Dallas  might  have  been,  bad  be  livei 
He  told  me,  one  day,  tbere  was  a  certain  lock  in  me 
wbicb  occasionallj  reminded  bim  of  Dallas.  It  is  by 
tbese  litüe  tbings  tbat  I  guess  be  likes  me  —  at  least, 
enongb  to  make  me  feel,  wben  witb  bim,  tbat  rest  aad 
content  tbat  I  never  feel  -witb  tbose  wbo  do  not  care 
for  me. 

I  made  bim  laugb,  and  be  made  me  laugb,  several 
times,  about  trifles  tbat,  now  I  call  ibem  to  mind, 
were  not  fonny  at  aH  Yet  ^4t  takes  a  wise  man  to 
make  a  fool,  and  none  bat  a  fool  is  always  wise.* 

Witb  wbicb  sapient  saying  we  consoled  ourselveSf 
Standing  at  tbe  edgie  of  tbe  larger  pool,  watcbing  the 
otber  couple  stroUing  along,  doubtless  veiy  busy  over 
tbe  wild-duck  äffair. 

"Yonr  sister  and  Trebeme  seem  to  snit  one  an- 
otber  remarkably  well.  I  doubted  once  if  Üiey 
wonld." 

^'So  did  I.  It  ongbt  to  be  a  waming  to  us  against 
basty  jndgments.    Especially  bere." 

Miscbief  prompted  tbe  latter  Suggestion,  for  Doctor 
Urqubart  mnst  bave  recoUected,  as  well  as  I  did,  the 
last  and  onlj  time  be  and  I  bad  walked  across  this 
moorland-road,  wben  we  bad  sncb  a  serioos  qnarrel, 
and  I  was  more  passionate  and  rüde  to  bim  tban  I 
ever  was  to  anybody  —  out  of  my  own  &mily.  I 
bope  be  bas  forgiven  me.  Yet  be  was  a  little  wrong 
too. 
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"Tes,  especiällj  here,'*  he  repeated,  smiling  —  so 
I  haye  no  doubt  he  did  remember. 

Just  then,  LisabeFs  laugh,  and  her  husband^s  with 
it,  rang  distantlj  across  the  pooL 

"They  seem  very  happy,  those  two." 

I  Said,  I  feit  sure  they  were,  and  that  it  was  a 
blessed  thing  to  find,  the  older  one  grew,  how  yery 
mach  of  happiness  there  is  in  life. 

"Do  you  think  so?" 

"Do  you  not  think  so?" 

"I  do;  bat. not  in  yoor  sense  ezactly.  Bemember, 
Miss  Theodora,  people  see  life  in  a  different  aspect  at 
twenty-five  and  at  — " 

"Forty.    I  know  that" 

"That  I  am  forly?  Which  I  am  not  quite,  by 
the  bya  No  doabt  it  seems  to  yoa  a  most  awfiil 
age." 

I  Said,  it  was  perhaps  for  a  woman,  bat  for  a  man 
no  more  than  the  prime  of  life,  with  many  years  be« 
fore  him  in  which  both  to  work  and  enjoy. 

"Yes,  for  work  is  enjoyment,  the  only  enjoyment 
that  ever  satisfies." 

He  stood  gazing  across  the  moorland,  my  moorland, 
which  pat  on  its  best  smile  for  us  to-day.  Ay,  though 
the  heather  was  brown,  and  the  furze-bashes  had  lost 
their  gold.  Bat  so  long  as  there  is  free  air,  sanshine, 
and  sky,  the  beaaty  never  can  vanish  from  my  be- 
lored  moon  I  wondered  how  anyone  coald  look  at  it 
and  not  enjoy  it;  coald  stand  here  as  we  stood  and 
not  be  satisfied. 

18» 
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Porhaps  in  aome  slight  way  I  Uiutcd  tUa,  nt  lenst, 
so  far  as  coacemod  myself,  to  wliom  everjr&iiig  seemeJ 
so  delicioua,  afler  LhU  moiitli  of  sorrow. 

"Ah,  yos,  I  understaiid,'  said  Doctor  Urqidiait, 
"and  so  it  should  be  witti  nio  also.  So  it  is,  I  trusL 
Thia  19  a  lovoly  diiy,   lovuly   to   its  very  close,   joa 

896." 

For  the  Hun  was  dskiag  westward,  and  tho  douda 
robing  tbcmselves  for  onc  of  those  infiuitely  raried  lote 
autnmn  sunsets ,  of  the  glory  of  which  uo  human  ejt 
can  ever  uro, 

"Yon  nevcr  saw  a  tropical  sunset?  I  have,  mtay. 
'  I  sbiill  ever  see  another." 
littlo  hcsitation,  I  asked  if  he  thought  it 
id  to  wiah  to  go  abroad  again? 
ime  reasonfl,  yesl"  Thea  speaking  foreibly: 
t  think  me  morbid;  of  all  things,  moiUd, 
mtimentality  is  my  abborroBce  —  bat  I  am 
Ly  a  cheerful-miQded  man.  Thal  is^  I  be- 
,  bat  circtunstauces  have  been  streogu  IhiD 
l  it  now  Costa  me  an  eSbrt  to  attaia  yAbX  I 
man  oagbt  to  bare,  if  he  is  aot  abaolutoly 
lan." 

leaD  an  oven,  happy  temper  >  that  tne>  to 
best  of  all  tliings,  whicii  I  am  Bure  y<ra 

la  lifo,*  bewent  on,  onbeeding,  "ia  of  all 
rery  worat  for  me.     Unlass  I  bar»  as  nBch 
er  1  can  do,  I  am  never  happy." 
as  compiebensible  in  degree.     Tbougb  one 
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diing  surprised  and  pained  me,  that  even  Doctor  Ur- 
qabait  was  not  "happy.'L  Iß  anybody  happy? 

^'Do  not  misanderstand  me."  (I  had  not  spoken, 
bnt  he  often  guesses  mj  thoughts  in  a  way  that  makes 
me  ihankfal  I  have  nothing  to  hide).  ''  There  are  as 
manj  degrees  of  happiness  as  of  goodness,  and  the 
perfeetion  of  either  is  impossible.  But  I  have  mj 
share.     Yes,  tnily,  I  have  my  sbare." 

"Of  both?»' 

"Don't  —  don't!" 

Nor  onght  I  to  have  jested  when  he  wap  in  such 
heavy  eamest. 

And  then  for  some  time  we  were  flo  still,  that  I 
remember  hearing  a  large  bee,  delnded  bj  the  mild 
weather,  come  swinging  and  einging  over  the  moor, 
and  stop  at  the  last,  the  very  last,  blue-bell  —  I  dared 
not  call  it  a  hare-bell  with  Doctor  XJrqnhart  by  —  of 
the  year,  for  bis  honey-snpper.  While  he  was  eating 
it,  I  picked  one  of  ihe  flower-stalks,  and  stroked  it 
softly  over  bis  great  brown  back  and  wings. 

"What  a  child  you  are  still!'' 

(But  for  once  Doctor  XJrqnhart  was  mistaken.) 

"How  qniet  everything  is  here!"  he  added. 

"Yes,  that  wavy  purple  line  always  reminded  me 
of  the  hüls  in  tihe  'Happy  Valley'  of  Prince  Kasselas. 
Beyond  them  lies  the  world." 

"If  yon  knew  what  *the  world'  is,  as  you  must 
ooe  day.  Bnt  I  hope  you  will  only  see  the  best  half 
pf  it    I  hope  you  will  have  a  happy  life* 

I  was  silent 
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"This  picture;  tlie  moorland,  liills,  andlake,— 
your  pond  is  as  wide  and  briglit  as  a  lake  —  will  al- 
-vrajs  put  me  in  mind  of  Easselas,  but  one  cannot  live 
for  ever  in  onr  *Happy  Valley,'  nor  in  our  lazy  camp 
either.     I  often  wish  I  had  luore  work  to  do."* 

"How  —  and  wliore?" 

As  soon  as  I  had  put  it  I  blushed  at  tlie  introsive- 
ness  of  tbis  question.  In  all  be  teils  me  of  bis  aflUrs 
I  listen,  but  never  dare  to  cnquire,  aware  that  I  bave 
no  rigbt  to  ask  of  bim  more  than  be  cbooses  to 
reveal. 

Bigbt  or  not,  be  was  not  offended;  be  replied  to 
me  fuUy  and  long;  talking  more  as  if  I  bad  been  a 
man  and  bis  confidential  fiiond,  tban  only  a  simple 
girl,  wbo  bas  in  tbis  at  least  some  sense,  tbat  sbe  feels 
sbe  can  understand  bim. 

It  appears,  that  in  peace-time,  tbe  duties  of  a  re- 
gimental  surgeon  are  almost  notbing,  except  in  circom- 
stances  where  they  become  as  hopeless  as  they  are 
boavy;  such  as  tbe  cases  of  unbealthy  barracks,  and 
otbcr  avoidable  causos  of  mortality,  which  Doctor  TJr 
qubart  and  Augustus  discussed,  and  which  be  bas  since 
occasionally  referred  to,  when  talking  to  papa  and  me. 
Ile  told  me  with  what  anxiety  be  bad  tried  to  set  on 
foot  reforms  in  these  matters;  bQw  all  bis  plans  bad 
becn  frustrated,  by  tbe  tardiness  of  Government;  and 
how  be  was  hopeless  of  ever  attaining  bis  end.  Indeed 
be  showed  me  an  ofl&cial  letter,  received  that  moming, 
finally  dismissing  tbe  question. 

*'You  see,  Miss  Theodora, 
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'To  mend  the  wor1d*8  a.  yast  deiign/ 

too  vast  for  my  poor  powers.* 

"Axo  you  discouraged?^ 

"No.  But  I  Buspect  I  began  at  the  wrong  end; 
that  I  attempted  too  ihuch ,  and  gave  myself  credit  for 
more  influence  than  I  possessed.  It  does  not  do  to 
depend  npon  other  people;  nmcb  safer  is  that  amonnt 
of  work  which  a  man  can  do  with  his  own  two  hands 
and  head.  I  should  be  far  freer,  and  therefore  more 
nsefol,  if  I  left  tiie  army  altogether,  and  set  np  prac* 
tice  on  my  own  account. 

^'That  is,  if  you  settled  somewbere  as  a  Consulting 
physician,  like  Doctor  Black?" 

"No,"  he  smiled  —  "not  exactly  like  Doctor  Black. 
Mine  would  be  a  much  humbler  position.  Tou  know, 
I  have  no  income  except  my  pay." 

I  confessed  that  I  had  never  given  a  thought  to  his 
income,  and  again  smiling,  he  answered  —  "No,  he 
was  gnre  of  that." 

He  then  went  on  to  explain  that  he  believed  moral 
and  physical  evU  to  be  so  bound  up  together,  that  it 
was  idle  to  attack  one  without  trying  to  eure  the  other. 
He  thought,  better  ihan  all  building  of  gaols  and  refor- 
matories,  or  even  of  churches  —  since  the  Word  can 
be  spread  abroad  without  need  of  bricks  and  mortar — 
wonld  be  the  establishing  of  sanitary  improvements  in 
our  great  towns,  and  tiying  to  teach  the  poor,  not  how 
to  be  taken  care  of  in  workhouses,  prisons,  and  hospi* 
tak,  but  how  to  take  care  of  themselves,  in  their  own 
homes.    And  then,  in  answer  to  my  questionS|  h^  told 
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me  many  things  about  the  life,  say  rather  existence,  oi 
the  working-classes  in  most  large  towna,  which,  raade 
me  tum  sick  at  beart;  marvelling  bow,  witb  all  this 
going  on  around  me,  I  could  ever  sit  dreanüly  gazing 
over  my  moorland,  and  play  cbildisb  tricks  with  bees! 

Yes,  sometbing  ougbt  to  be  done.  I  was  glad,  I 
was  proud,  tbat  it  bad  come  into  bis  mind  to  do  it 
Better  far  to  labonr  tbus  in  bis  own  country  tban  to 
follow  an  idle  regiment  into  foreign  parts,  or  even  a 
figbting  regiment  into  tbe  terrible  eampaign.   I  said  so. 

"Ab  —  you  'bäte  soldiers'  stilL'' 

I  did  not  answer,  but  met  bis  eyes.  I  know  mine 
were  fiill  —  I  know  my  lips  were  quivwing.  Horribly 
painfdl  it  was  to  be  jested  witb  just  tben. 

Doctor  Urqubart  said  gravely:  "I  was  not  in  eamest; 
I  beg  your  pardon.'» 

We  tben  retnmed  to  tbe  discus»on  of  bis  plans 
and  intentions.  I  asked  bim  bow  be  meant  to  begic 
bis  labors? 

*'From  a  very  simple  starting-point.  *Tbe  doctor' 
bas,  of  all  persons,  tbe  greatest  influence  among  the 
poor  —  if  only  be  cares  to  use  it.  As  a  commence- 
ment,  and  also  becanse  I  mnst  earn  salt  to  my  po^ 
ridge,  you  know,  my  best  course  would  be  to  obtain 
tbe  Situation  of  surgeon  to  some  dispensary,  workbonse, 
bospital,  or  ^ven  gaol.  Tbence,  I  could  widen  my 
field  of  work  at  pleasure,  so  far  as  time  and  money 
were  fortbcoming.'* 

**If  some  one  could  only  give  you  a  fortone  nowl* 

"I  de  not  believe  in  foxtunes.   A  man^s  best  wealtb 
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eonsiBto  of  his  personal  labons,  personal  life.  'Silver 
and  gold  have  I  Qone^  —  but  wherever  I  am,  I  cau 
giye  myselfi  my  labora,  and  my  life." 

I  aaid  someihing  about  that  being  a  great  gift  — 
manj  men  wonld  call  it  a  great  sacrifice. 

^Less  to  me  than  to  most  men  —  since,  as  you 
know,  I  have  no  relaÜTes;  nor  is  it  likely  I  shall  ever 
mairy. 

I  believed  so.  Not  constantlj;  bat  at  intervals. 
SomoÜiing  in  bis  manner  and  mode  of  thonght  fixed 
the  conviction  in  my  mind,  firom  our  earliest  acquaint« 
ance. 

Of  course,  I  merely  made  some  silent  assent  to  this 
confidence.  What  was  there  to  say?  Perhaps  be  ex- 
peeted  somethiag  —  £^  as  we  tomed  to .  walk  home, 
the  8un  haying  aet,  he  remained  a  long  time  silent 
Büt  I  conld  not  speak.  In  truth,  nothing  came  iato 
my  head  to  say. 

At  last  I  lifted  my  eyes  from  die  ground,  and  saw 
the  mist  beginning  to  rise  over  my  moorland  —  my 
grey,  soft,  dreamy  moorland.  Ay,  dreamy,  it  was,  and 
belonging  only  to  dreams.  Bat  the  world  beyond  — 
the  Btraggling,  suffering,  sinning  world  of  whieh  he  had 
told  me  —  that  was  a  reality. 

I  Said  to  my  fiiend  who  walked  beside  me,  feeling 
keenly  that  he  was  my  firiend,  and  that  I  had  a  right 
to  look  ap  into  his  good  noble  face,  wherein  all  hia 
life  was  written  as  clearly  as  on  a  book  —  thinking 
too  what  a  comforl  and  privilege  it  was  to  hare  more 
ätan  any  one  eise  had  the  reading  of  that  book  —  I 
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ßaid  to  Doctor  Urquliart  —  my  old  Iiesitation  liaving     ;? 
someliow  altogether  vanished  —  that  I  wished  to  know 
all  lie  could  possiblj  teil  me  of  Ms  plans  and  projects: 
that  I  liked  to  listen  to  tliem ,  and  woold  ßdn  do  more 
than  listen  —  help. 

He  thanked  me.  '^Listening  is  lielping.  I  liope 
you  will  not  refase  sometimes  to  belp  me  in  tkat  way 
—  it  is  a  great  comfort  to  mo.  But  the  labor  I  hope 
for  is  exclusively  a  man's  —  if  any  woman  conld  give 
aid  yoü  could,  for  you  are  the  bravest  woman  I  ever 
knew." 

"And  do  you  fhink  I  never  can  help  you?" 

"No." 

So  our  walk  ended. 

I  say  "ended,*  because,  though  thei'e  was  a  great 
deal  of  laughing  with  Augustus  and  Lisabel  —  who 
had  pushed  one  another  ancle-deep  into  the  pond,  and 
behaved  exactly  like  a  couple  of  school-chüdren  out 
on  a  holiday,  and  though,  they,  hurrying  home,  Doctor 
Urquhart  and  I  afterwards  followed  leisurely,  walkin^  i 
together  slowly,  along  the  moor-land  read  —  we  did  j 
not  renew  our  conversation.  We  scarcely  exchanged 
more  than  a  few  words;  —  but  Walking  thus  arm-in-arm 
we  did  not  feel  —  that  is,  I  did  not  feel,  either  apart, 
or  unfriendly,  or  sad. 

There  is  more  in  life  than  mere  happiness  —  even 
as  there  are  more  things  in  the  world  than  mere  msx- 
rying  and  giving  in  marriage.  If,  from  circiimstanoes, 
he  has  taken  that  resolution,  he  is  perfectly  justified  in 
having  done  so,  and  in  keeping  to  it     I  would  do  ex< 
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Actij  Übe  same.  The  cliaracter  of  a  man  wbo  marries 
iiniself  to  a  cause,  or  a  duty  —  has  always  been  an 
ideal  of  mine  —  Hke  my  Max  —  Max  and  Thekla. 
—  Bat  they  were  lovers,  beti'othed  lovers;.  free  to  say 
"I  love  you"  witb  eyes  and  lips  — just  once,  for  a  day 
or  iwQ  —  a  little  honr  or  two,  —  Wonld  tbis  have 
made  parting  less  bitter  or  more?  I  cannot  teil;  I  do 
'  Qot  know.  I  sball  never  know  augbt  about  these 
things.     So  I  will  not  think  of  them. 

Wben  we  came  bome  —  Doctor  Urqnbart  and  my- 
self  ^ —  I  left  bim  at  tbe  door,  and  went  np  into  my 
owü  room. 

In  tbe  parlour  I  found  Colin  Granton  come  to  tea 
-—  he  bad  missed  me  at  cburch,  he  said,  and  was 
ftfraid  I  bad  made  myself  ill;  so  walked  over  to  Kock- 
mount  to  see.  It  was  very  kind  -*-  thongb,  wbile 
acknowledging  it,  he  seemed  half  ashamed  of  tbe 
Jdndness. 

Ho  and  Angustas,  now  on  tlie  best  of  terms,  kcpt 
ns  aliye  all  tbe  evening  witb  tlieir  talking  and  laugbing, 
They  planned  all  sorts  of  excursions  —  bnnting,  shoot- 
ing,  and  wbat  not  —  to  take  place  during  tbe  grand 
Christmas  gaibering  wbicb  is  to  be  at  Trebeme  Court. 
Doctor  ürqnhart  —  one  of  tbe  invited  guests,  listened 
to  all,  witb  a  look  of  amnsed  content 

Tes  — be  is  content  More  than  once,  as  I  caught 
bis  eye  foUowing  me  about  tbe  room,  we  exchanged  a 
smile  -^  friendly,  even  affectionate.  —  Ay,  be  does 
like  me.    If  I  were  a  little  younger  —  if  I  were  a  i 

little  girl  in  cnrls,  I  sbould  say  be  is  ''fond**  of  me.  --^  | 
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'*Fond  of  *  —  what  an  idle  phrase!  —  sach  as  «mfl 
wonld  1186  towards  a  dog,  or  cat,  or  bird.  What  a 
difference  between  that  and  the  holj  woids,  ^^I  love" 
—  not  as  iiDy  young  folks  say,  I  am  '*ia  loTe"  —  bat 
^I  hve;^  with  all  mj  reason,  wiU,  and  strength;  with 
all  the  tendemess  of  my  heart,  all  the  leTerence  of 
my  goul. 

Be  quiet,  beart  —  be  silent,  sonl!  I  bare,  as  I  said 
before  —  nongbt  to  do  with  tbese  tibings. 

The  evening  passed  pleasantly  and  calmly  enongK 
all  parties  seeming  to  enjoy  themselves:  even  poor  Colin 
Coming  out  bis  brilliantest  and  best;  and  making  him- 
self  qnite  at  bome  witb  us.  Tbougb  be  got  into  a  litde 
disgrace  before  going  away,  by  saying  sometbing  wbicli 
irritated  papa;  and  wbicb  made  me  glad  tbat  the  little 
conversadon  this  moming  between  Doctor  Urqnbart 
and  myself  bad  been  not  in  family  conclaye,  bat 
private. 

Colin  was  speaking  of  tbe  sermon,  and  bow 
"sbocked"  bis  mother  bad  been  at  its  pleading  against 
capital  pnnisbment 

"Against  capital  pnnisbment,  did  you  say?'' — cried 
papa.  "Did  my  curate  bring  this  disgraceful  sabject 
into  my  pulpit  in  erder  to  speak  against  the  law  of  the 
land  —  tbe  law  of  God?  —  Girls,  wby  did  you  not 
teil  me.  Dora,  remiad  me  I  must  see  tbe  young  man 
to-morrow." 

I  was.  mortally  afraid  this  would  end  in  tbe  poor 
young  man's  summary  dismissal;  for  papa  never  aUows 
any  "new-fangled  notions*'  in  bis  curates;  they  mnst 
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tlunk  and  preaeb  a»  he  does  —  or  quit  I  pleaded  a 
little  for  this  one,  who  has  a  brother  and  sister  dopend- 
eat  oa  him,  lodging  in  the  village;  and,  as  far  as  I 
dared  and  oould,  I  pleaded  for  bis  sermon.  Colm 
tiied  to  aid  me,  honest  fbllow,  backing  my  words, 
every  one,  witb  the  most  eag;er  asseveratiöns  —  well- 
meant,  thougb  they  did  not  ezacüj  help  the  argiiment 

^^Dora,"  cried  papa,  in  utmost  astonishment,  '^what 
do  yon  mean?" 

'^Miss  Dora^s  qtdte  right:  sbe  always  is,**  —  said 
Colin,  stontly.  **I  don't  think  anybody  ever  onght  to 
be  hanged;  least  of  all  a  poor  fellow  who,  like  — 
he  mentioned  the  name,  but  I  forget  it  —  it  was  the 
ease  that  has  been  so  mnch  in  the  newspapers. — 
**killed  another  fellow  out  of  jealousy  —  or  in  a  pas- 
ßion  —  or  being  dronk  —  which  was  it?  I  say,  Ur- 
qahart  —  Treheme  —  won't  you  bear  me  out?" 

'*In  what?"  asked  Augustas,  laughing. 

^^That  many  a  man  has  sometimes  feit  inclined  to 
commit  murder?  —  I  have  myself  —  hal  hal  —  and 
many  a  poor  devil  is  kicked  out  of  the  world  dancing 
upon  nothing,  who  isn^t  a  bit  worse,  may  be  better, 
than  a  great  many  youbg  sconndrels  who  die  unhnng. 
That^s  trath,  Mr.  Johnston,  though  I  say  if* 

''Sir,"  said  papa,  tuming  white  with  anger,  "you 
are  at  per&et  libert^  to  say  ezactly  what  you  please 
—  provided  it  is  not  ia  my  presence.  No  one,  before 
mO)  shall  so  insult  »y  cloüi,  and  blaspheme  my  ICaker, 
18  (o  deny  His  law  s^  down  here,^  (dropping  bis  band 
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t  Family  Bible,  wMch  he  allows  na  ont 
9  touch,  becaase,  ss  we  know,  there  u 
tated  down,  not  ba  read  hy  aay  one,  nor 
ain  durin^  poor  papa's  Ufe-dme.  "God'i 
for  blood.  '  H'Aoso  sheddelh  man'»  bleal, 
hi»  blood  6«  thed.'  Tbat  law,  dr,  my 
es  never  has  been  —  never  will  be  — 
od  thongh  70ur  mandlin,  Iooeo  charity 
ise  witb  banged  mitrderers,  aphold  dnel- 
alt  into  heroes  cowatdiy  man-alafers,  I 
rill  HO  more  httve  ia  my  hoose  the  de- 
ich, tlian  I  would,  uuder  aiiy  preUit, 
)  the  band  of  a  man  who  had  taken  ths 
r." 

lapa  Bo  ezdted,  akrmed  ua  alL  Colin, 
lased,  begged  bis  pardoa  and  retraeted 
-  but  the  miscbief  was  done.  Thougb 
I  DO  serioQB  restdts,  indeed  be  bas  been 
fi  bours  calmly  asleep  in  bis  bed,  sUU 
mach  worae  by  this  unfortnnate  dispute, 
rqnhart  stayed,  at  cur  eanicst  wisb,  tili 
ongb  be  did  not  go  into  papa's  room- 
»d  bim  what  was  to  be  done  in  case  of 
suffering  for  thls  excitement  —  if  wa 
0  the  camp  for  bim  —  be  said,  "No,  hs 
we  sent  for  Doctor  Black." 
as  anxious,  I  know;  for  after  Colin  left, 
iself  ia  tbe  stndy,  saying  he  had  s  lettet 
post,  bat  woold  com«  upstairs  to  papa  if 
im.    And  wheii,  aatisfied  that  the  danger 
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was  past  and  papa  asleep,  he  prepared  to  leave  —  I 
never,  in  all  the  tüne  of  onr  acquaintance,  saw  liim 
looking  so  exceedinglj  pale  and  weaiy. 

I  wanted  him  to  take  something  —  wine  or  food; 
or  at  least  to  have  one  of  our  ponies  saddled  that  he 
might  ride  instead  of  Walking  home.  Bat  h^  would  not 

We  were  standing  at  the  hall  —  only  he  and  I  — 
the  others  having  gone  to  bed.  He  took  both  my 
hands,  and  looked  long  and  steadily  in  my  face  as  he 
said  good-bje. 

"Keep  up  heart.  I  do  not  think  any  hann  will 
eome  to  yoor  father.** 

^^I  hope  not  Dear,  dear  papa  —  it  would  indeed 
be  terrible.^ 

^^It  would.  Nothing  must  be  allowed  to  grieve  him 
in  any  way  —  as  long  as  he  Hves.'* 

"No." 

Doctor  ürquhart  was  not  more  ezplicit  than  this;. 
bat  I  am  sure  he  wished  me  to  understand  that  in 
any  of  those  points  discussed  to-day,  wherein  he  and 
I  agreed,  and  both  differed  from  my  fatlier  •^~-  it  was- 
cor  duty  henceforth,  as  much  as  possible,  to  preserve 
a  respectful  silence.  And  I  thanked  him  in  my  heart 
—  and  with  my  eyes  too,  I  know  —  for  this,  and  for 
bis  forbearance  in  not  having  contradicted  papa,  even 
when  most  violent  and  unjust 

"When  shall  you  be  Coming  again,  Doctor  Ur« 
qnhart?" 

**Some  day  —  some  day" 

"Do  not  let  it  be  very  long  first     Good-bye.' 
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"Good-bye." 

And  here  befeU  a  tiung  so  strai^e  —  so  imex- 
pectedy  that  if  I  think  of  it,  it  seems  as  if  I  must  bare 
been  dreaming;  as  if^  wbile  all  tbe  rest  of  the  events 
of  to-day,  wbieh  I  bave  so  qmeüy  ynitbext  down,  were 
perfectlj  natural)  real,  and  |Mrobable  —  tfais  alone  weie 
someibmg  mnreal,  and  impossible  to  teil  —  hardly 
rigbt  to  teil. 

And  yet  —  oh  me!  it  is  not  wrong  —  tbougb  it 
makes  mj  cbeek  bnm  and  my  band  tremblo  —  tUi 
poor  little  band. 

I  tbongbt  be  bad  gone  —  and  was  standing  on  &e 
door-step,  preparing  to  lock  np  —  wben  Doctor  Urqubait 
came  back  again  along  tbe  walk.  It  was  be  —  thongb 
in  manner  utti  voice.so  nnlike  bimself  —  that  erren  now 
I  can  bardly  believe  tbe  -wkolb  is  not  a  delnsion. 

"For  God^s  sake  —  for  pity's  sake  —  do  not  ntterly 
forget  me,  Tbeodora." 

And  iben  —  tben  — 

He  Said  once,  that  eveiy  man  onght  to  hold  every 
woman  sacred;  that,  if  not  of  her  own  kindred,  he  bad 
no  rigbt,  exc^  as  ibe  merest  salutaüon,  even  to  press 
her  band.     Unleos  —  imless  be  loved  her, 

Then,  wby  — 

No:  I  onght  not  to  wxite  it,  and  I  wiU  not  It 
is  —  if  it  is  anything  —  sometbing  sacred  between 
bim  and  me  —  somedung  in  which  no  one  eke  has 
any  part  —  which  may  not  be  told  to  anyone  —  az- 
cept  in  my  prayers. 

HybeartissofulL  IwiUclosethiBaiidsayiBypayers. 
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CHAPTEE  XVII. 

Her  Story. 

Tr eherne  Court, 

Wherb,  after  another  month^s  pause,  I  resnme  my 
joornaL 

Papa  and  I  have  been  here  a  week.  At  the  last 
moment  Penelope  declined  going,  saying  that  some 
one  ought  to.  keep  house  at  Kockmount.  I  wished  to 
de  so;  bnt  she  wonld  not  allow  me. 

This  is  a  fine  place,  and  papa  enjoys  it  extremely. 
The  enforced  change,  the  complete  npsetting  of  his 
former  solitary  ways,  first  by  Lisabers  marriage,  and 
then  ^y  his  ovnx  illness,  seem  to  have  made  him  quite 
yoTing  again.  Before  we  left,  Doctor  Black  pronounced 
him  entirely  recovered-,  that  he  might  reasonably  look 
forward  to  a  healthy,  green  old  age.  Ood  grant  it! 
For,  altered  as  he  is,  in  so  many  ways,  by  some  im- 
perceptible  influence;  having  wider  interests  —  is  it 
wrong  to  write  affections?  —  than  he  has  had  for  the 
last  twenty  years,  he  will  enjoy  Hfe  far  more  than  ever 
before.  Ah  me;  how  can  any  body  reaUy  enjoy  life 
without  having  others  to  make  happy,  and  to  draw 
happiness  firom? 

Doctor  Black  wished,  as  a  matter  of  professional 
etiquette,  that  papa  should  once  again  consult  Dr.  Ur- 
quhart,  aboüt  his  taking  this  long  northem  journey; 
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but  on  sending  to  the  camp  we  found  he  was  ^'absent 
on  leave,''  and  had  been  for  some  time.  Papa  was 
disappointed  and  a  little  annoyed  It  was  stränge, 
rather;  but  might  Have  been  sudden  and  important 
business,  connected  with  the  plans  of  which  he  told 
me,  and  which  I  did  not  qnite  feel  justified  in  com- 
municating  j^irther,  tili  he  informs  papa  himself. 

I  had  a  week  of  that  restless  laziness,  which  I 
suppose  most  people  nnaccustomed  to  leave  home  ex- 
perience  for  the  first  few  days  of  a  visit:  not  unplea- 
sant  laziness,  neither,  for  there  was  the  Christmas 
week  to  anticipate  and  plan  for,  and  every  nook  in 
tliis  beautifol  place  to  investigate,  as  its  own  posses- 
sors  scarcely  care  to  do;  but  which  I,  and  other 
visitors,  shall  so  intensely  enjoy.  I  am  trying  to  feel 
settled  now. 

In  this  octagon  room,  which  Lisabel  —  such  a 
thoughtfiil,  kindly  hostess,  as  Lisa  makesi  has  spe- 
cially  appropriated  mine,  I  take  up  my  rest  It  is  the 
wee>est  room  attainable  in  this  great,  wide,  wandering 
mansion,  where  I  still  at  times  feel  as  stränge  as  a 
bird  in  a  crystal  palace;  such  liirds  as  in  the  Aladdin 
Palace  of  1851  we  used  to  see  flying  about  the  tops 
of  these  gigantic,  motionless  trees,  caught  nnder  tlie 
glass,  and  cheated  by  those  green,  windless,  unstirred 
leaves  into  planning  a  natural  wild-wood  nest  Poor 
little  things!  To  have  once  dreamed  of  a  nest,  and 
then  never  to  be  able  to  find  or  build  it,  aiust  be  a 
sore  thing. 

This  grand  "show**  house  has  no  pfetensions  to 
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the  character  of  "nest^*  or  ^home.**  To  use  the  word 
in  it  seems  half-ridiculoas,  or  pathetic;  though  Lisa 
does  not  find  it  so.  Stately  and  easy,  our  girl  moves 
throngh  these  magnificent  rooms^  and  enjojs  her  posi- 
tion  as  if  she  were  bom  to  it  She  shows  good  taste 
and  good  feeling  too  —  treats  meek,  prosy,  washed-out 
Lady  Augusta  Treheme,  and  little,  fussy,  infirm  Sir 
William,  whose  brown  scratch-wig  and  gold  spectacles 
rarely  appear  ont  of  bis  own  room,  witb  unfailiiig 
respect  and  consideration.  They  are  mightily  proud 
of  her,  as  they  need  to  be.  Tmly  tbe  best  thing  this 
their  patrician  blood  coulddo,  was  to  ally  itself  witb 
oor  plebeian  line. 

But,  tbank  goodness  that  Lisa,  not  I,  was  tbe 
victim  of  tbat  union!  To  me,  this  great  bouso,  so  care- 
fiiUy  Bwept  and  gamisbed,  sometimes  feels  like  a 
beautiM  body  witbout  a  soul:  I  sbould  dread  a  demon^s 
entering  and  possessing  it,  compelling  me  to  all  sorts 
of  wild  and  wicked  deeds,  in  order  to  break  tbe  suave 
barmony  of  tbings.  For  instance,  tbe  tbree  drawing- 
rooms,  en  suite^  wbere  Lis  and  I  spend  our  momings, 
amidst  a  labyrintb  of  costly  lumber-sofas ,  tables  and 
cbairs,  witb  onr  cboice  of  five  fires  to  warm  at,  glowing 
in  Steel  and  gilded  grates,  and  glittering  witb  pointed 
cbina  tiles;  baving  eleven  mirrors,  large  and  small, 
wberein  to  catcb^  at  all  points,  views  of  oor  sweet 
selves  —  in  tbis  splendid  wildemess,  I  sbotdd,  did 
trouble  seize  me,  roam,  rage,  or  ramp  abont  like  any 
wild  animal.  Tbe  oppression  of  it  wonld  be  intolerable. 
Better,  a  tboosand  times,  my  litde  room  atKockmounti 
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with  its  litüe  window,  in  at  which  tlie  branches  wave*, 
I  can  see  them  as  I  lie  in'  bed.  My  own  dear  litde 
bed,  beside  which  I  flung  myself  down  the  night  before 
I  left  it,  and  prayed  that  mj  Coming  back  might  be  as 
bappy  as  mj  going. 

This  is  the  first  time  since  then,  that  I  have  snfTered 
myself  to  cry.  When  people  feel  happy  causelesslj, 
it  is  Said  to  be  a  sign  that  the  joy  cannot  last,  that 
there  is  sorrow  coming.  So,  on  the  other  band,  it  may 
be  a  good  omen  to  feel  one^s  heart  aching,  withont 
cause.  Yet,  a  tear  or  two  seems  to  relieve  it  and  do 
it  good.     Enough  now. 

I  was  about  to  describe  Treheme  Court.  Had  any 
of  US  seen  it  before  the  wedding,  ill-natured  people 
might  have  said,  that  Miss  Lisabel  Johnston  married 
the  Court  and  not  the  master  —  so  magnificent  is  it 
Estate,  extending  goodness  knows  where-,  park,  with 
deer;  avenue,  two  miles  long;  plantadons,  sloping  down 
to  the  river  —  one  of  the  "principal  rivers  of  Eng- 
land 9*^  as  we  used  to  leam  in  Pinnock^s  Geography  — 
the  broad,  quiet,  and  yet  fast-mnning  Dee.  How  lovely 
it  must  look  in  summer,  with  those  great  trees  dipping 
greenly  into  it,  and  those  meadows  dotted  with  lazy 
cows. 

There  are  gardens,  too,  and  an  iron  bridge,  and 
statues,  and  a  lawn  with  a  sun-dial,  though  not  half  so 
pretty  as  that  one  at  the  Cedars,  and  a  quadrangnlar 
Stahle,  almost  as  grand  as  the  house;  and  which 
Augustus  thinks  of  quite  as  much  importance.  He  has 
made  Lisa  a  first-rate  horse-woman,  and  they  used  to 
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go  careering  half  over  the  conntry,  uutil  latelj.  Cer- 
tainlj,  those  two  have  the  most  thorough  enjoyinent  of 
life,  fresh,  jotmg,  animal  life  and  spirits,  that  it  is 
possible  to  conceive.  Their  whole  existence,  present 
and  ftitore,  eeems  io  be  one  blaze  of  sunshine. 

I  broke  off  here  to  write  to  Penelope.  I  wish 
Penelope  were  with  us..  She  will  find  her  Christmas 
very  doli  without  us  all;  and,  consequently,  without 
Francis;  though  he  conld  not  have  come  toBockmount 
ander  any  circnmstances,  he  said.  '^Important  busi- 
ness.*  —  This  '^bnsiness^  alack,  is  often  hard  to  brook. 
Well! 

''Men  most  work,  and  women  most  weep.^ 

Noy  they  ought  not  to  weep ;  they  are  cowards  if  they 
do.  They  ought  to  cheer  and  encourage  the  men, 
never  to  bemoan  and  blame  them.  Yet,  I  wish  —  I 
wish  Penelope  could  get  a  sight  of  Francis  this  Christ- 
nu»  time.  It  i8  such  a  holy  time,  when  hearts  seem 
"knit  together  in  love**  —  when  one  would  like  to 
have  all  one's  best-beloved  about  one.  And  she  loves 
Francis  —  has  lo^ed  him  for  so  long. 

Dr.  Urquhart  said  to  me  once,  the  only  time  he 
ever  referred  to  the  matter  —  for  he  is  too  delicate  to 
gossip  about  family  love-affairs;  *'that  he  wished  sin- 
cerely  my  sister  and  Mr.  Charteris  had  been  married 
—  it  would  have  been  the  best  thing  which  could  have 
happened  to  him  —  and  to  her,  if  she  loved  him.''  I 
smiled;  little  doubt  about  that  "if.**  In  truth,  though 
I  once  thought  differently,  it  is  one  of  the  chief  foun- 
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dations  of  the  esteem  and  sympathy  which  I  take 
shame  to  myself  for  not  having  hitherto  given  to  my 
eider  sister.  I  shall  db  better,  please  God,  in  time  to 
come;  better  in  every  way. 

And  to  begin:  —  In  order  to  shake  off  a  certain 
half-iretful  dreaminess  tbat  creeps  over  me,  it  may  be 
partly  in  consequence  of  the  breaking-up  of  home- 
babits,  aud  the  sudden  plunge  into  a  life  so  totally 
new,  I  meau  to  write  regularly  at  my  Journal;  to  put 
down  everything  that  happens  from  this  time;  so  that 
it  may  be  a  complete  history  of  this  visit  at  Treheme 
Court;  if  at  a  future  time,  I,  or  any  one,  should  ever 
read  it  Will  any  one  ever  do  so?  Will  any  one  ever 
have  the  right?  No;  rights  enforced  are  ugly  things; 
will  any  one  ever  come  and  say  to  me,  "Dora,"  or 
"Theodora,"  —  I  think  I  like  my  fall  name  best  — 
"I  should  like  to  read  your  Journal." 

Let  me  see:  to-night  is  Sunday;  I  seem  always  to 
choose  Sunday  for  these  entries,  because  we  usually 
retire  early,  and  it  is  such  a  peacefal  family  day  at 
Hockmount;  which  indeed  is  the  case  bere«  We  only 
went  to  church  once,  and  dined  as  usual  at  seven,  so 
that  I  had  a  long  aftemoon's  wander  about  the  grounds; 
first  with  papa,  and  then  by  myself.  I  hope  it  was  a 
truly  Sunday  walk;  that  I  was  content  and  thankful, 
as  I  ought  to  be. 

So  eudeth  Sunday.  Let  us  see  what  Monday  will 
bring. 

Monclay.  —  It  brought  an  instalment  of  visitors; 
die  first  for  our  Christmas  week. 
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At  chüTcli-time  a  fly  drove  up  to  the  door,  and  who 
should  leap  out  of  it,  with  the  brightest  faces  in  the 
World,  but  Colin  Granton  and  bis  motber.  I  was  so 
snrprised  -^  startled  indeed,  for  I  bappened  to  be 
Standing  at  tbe  ball-door  wben  the  fly  appeared;  tbat 
I  hardly  conld  find  two  words  to  say  to  eitber.  Only 
my  eyes  migbt  bave  sbewn  —  I  trust  tbey  did  —  tbat, 
aftier  tbe  fiirst  minute,  I  was  very  glad  to  see  tbem. 

I  tucked  tbe  dear  old  lady  under  my  arm,  and 
marcbed  ber  tbrougb  all  tbe  servants  inlo  tbe  dining^ 
room,  leaving  Colin  to  take  care  of  bimself,  a  duty  of 
wbicb  tbe  young  man  is  well  capable.  Tben  I  bad  a 
grand  bunt  after  papa  and  Lisa;  finally  waylaying  tbe 
sby  Lady  Augusta,  and  begging  to  introduce  to  ber  my 
dear  old  fidend.  Every  friend's  face  is  so  welcome 
wben  one  is  away  from  bpme. 

After  luncb,  tbe  gentlemen  adjoumed  to  tbe  stables; 
wbile  Mrs.  Trebeme  escorted  ber  guest  in  bospitable 
State  tbrougb  tbe  long  corridors  to  ber  room,  and  I  was 
glad  to  see  tbe  very  best  bed-room  of  all  was  assigned 
to  tbe  old  lady.  Lisa  —  bless  tbe  girl!  —  looked 
Just  a  little  bit  proud  of  ber  beautiful  bouse,  and  not 
unnatural  eitber.  A  wife  bas  a  rigbt  to  be  proud  of 
all  tbe  good  tbings  ber  busband^s  love  endows  ber 
with;  only  tbey  migbt  be  better  tbings  tban  bouses 
and  lands,  clotbes  and  ftimiture.  Wben  Lisa  bas  said 
Bometimes,  "My  dear,  I  am  tbe  bappiest  girl  in  tbe 
World.  Don't  you  envy.me?"  my  beart  bas  never 
foond  tbe  least  difficulty  in  replying. 

Yet  she  is  bappy.     Tbere  is  a  look  of  contented 
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matronhood  growing  in  her  face  iaj  hy  dajj  6r 
sweeter  than  anythiiig  her  girlhood  could  boast  She 
is  verj  fond  of  her  husband  too.  It  was  chaimii^  to 
see  the  bright  blosh  with  which  ahe  started  np  fron 
Mrs.  Granton's  fireside,  the  instant  Angostns  was  heard 
calling  ontside,  ^^Lisl  Lisi  Mrs.  Treheme!  Whoes 
Mrs.  Treheme?" 

^'Bnn  away  to  jonr  hnsband,  my  dear.  I  aee  he 
can*t  do  without  joxl  How  well  she  looks,  and  how 
happy  she  s^emsl**  added  the  old  lady,  who  has  ap* 
parenüy  forgotten  the  slight  to  ^'my  Colin." 

Bj  the  way,  I  do  not  snppose  Colin  ever  actnaQv 
proposed  to  onr  Lisa;  only  it  was  a  sort  of  receiTed 
notion  in  onr  familj  that  he  wonld.  If  he  had,  liis 
mother  never  wonld  have  bronght  him  here,  to  be  a 
dailj  witness  of  Mrs.  Treheme's  beanty  and  content- 
ment;  which  he  bears  with  a  stoidsm  most  remarkable 
in  a  yonng  man  who  has  ever  been  in  love  with  her. 
Do  men  so  easilj  forget?  —  Some,  perhaps;  not  all 
It  is  oftentimes  honorable  and  generons  to  conquer  an 
unfortunate  love;  bnt  there  is  something  discreditable 
in  totally  ignoring  and  forgetting  it  I  donbt,  I  shonld 
rather  despise  a  man  who  despised  his  first  love,  even 
for  me. 

Let  me  see:  where  did  I  leave  myself?  Oh,  sitting 
by  Mrs.  Granton^s  fire;  or  helping  her  to  take  off  her 
things  —  a  sinecure  office,  for  her  "things"  —  no 
other  Word  befits  them  —  ig:e  popped  off  and  on  with 
the  ease  and  nntidiness  of  fffteen,  instead  of  the  pre- 
ciseness    of   sixty-tive:    order    and    regularity    being 
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omitted  hj  Providence  in  the  manufacture  of  this  dear 
old  ladj.  Also  listening  —  which  is  no  sinecure;  for 
she  always  bas  plenty  to  saj  about  eveiytliiiig  and 
everybody,  except  berself. 

I  may  never  bave  said  it  in  so  many  words,  but  I 
love  Mrs.  Granton.  Every  line  in  her  nice  old 
witbered  face  is  pleasant  to  me;  every  creak  of  her 
quick  footstep;  every  angular  fold  in  her  everlasting 
black  sük  gown  —  a  very  sbabby  gown  often,  for  sbe 
does  not  care  bow  sbe  dresses.  Sbe  is  by  no  means 
one  of  your  pictnresque,  ancient  gentlßwomen,  looking 
as  if  tbey  bad  just  stepped  out  of  a  gilt-frame  —  sbe 
is  only  a  litüe,  active,  brigbt  old  lady.  As  a  girl,  sbe 
migbt  bave  been  pretty  —  I  am  not  sure,  tbougb  sbe 
has  stiU  a  delicate  expressive  moutb,  and  soft  grey 
eyes;  but^I  am  very  sure  tbat  sbe  often  looks  beautifiil 
aow. 

And  wby?  -^  for,  guessing  wbat  all  tbe  grand 
people  at  tbe  dinner  to-nigbt  will  tbink  of  ber  and 
myself,  I  cannot  belp  smiling  at  tbis  appHcation  of  tbe 
Word  —  because  sbe  bas  one  of  tbe  most  beautiful 
natures  tbat  can  adom  an  old  woman  —  or  a  young 
one,  eitber:  all  loving-kindness,  energy,  cbeerfolness. 
Because  age  bas  failed  to  sour  ber;  affliction  to  barden 
ber  heart.  Of  all  people  I  know,  sbe  is  tbe  quiekest 
to  praise,  tbe  slowest  to  judge,  tbe  gentlest  to  condemn. 
A  living  bomily  on  tbe  tezt,  wbicb,  specifying  tbe 
trinity  of  Cbristian  virtuos,  names  —  "tbese  tbree  — 
but  the  greaiest  of  these  is  charity^ 

Long  &miliarity  made  me  immindM  of  tbese  qua- 
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lities  in  her,  tili,  taught  by  the  obserratioiis  of  otlum, 
and  bj  my  oini  comparisou  of  the  people  I  meet  out 
j_  4.1,-.  ™~-ij  "-hich  maj  be  Bnpposed  to  mean  TreharM 
good  old  frieud. 
1  muck  Company,  then?"  aaked  sbe, 
rying  to  peiBoade  her  to  let  me  twiat 
re  form  the  ahapelesa  "bob"  of  bor  deu 
and  pat  her  cap  not  qnite  so  mnch  an 
id  do  you  enjoy  it,  my  dear?  Have  yoo 
fou  iiked  veiy  much?" 
:  I  Iiked  better  than  myself,  be  snre. 

ing,  though  she  did  not  nnderstand  its 

I  bave  set  more  value  on  myself  of 

I  pains  to  bo  pleaaant  to  every  one.     It 

to  bave  people  eaying,  "Wlat  a  dis- 

is  tbat  Theodora  Jobnaton!  I  wonder 
can  Ute  her?"  Has'  Mtb.  Granton  au 
)dy  —  nay,  let  it  come  ont  —  tbat  any 

me? 

'Bre  rery  sbarp,  and  her  qnestions  keen, 
ed    ber    witb    our    doings    at    Treheme 

acquaintancea  we  bad  made  —  a  lai^ 
n  coun^  nobility  to  clerical  dignitaries, 
■  officera  from  Wbitcbester,  wbich  »«ms 
3ly  of  barracka  and  cathedraL  Bat  sbe 
awB  in  retum,   except  tbat  Colin  fouod 

dnll  that  he  had  never  rested  tili  be 
itber  away  bere;  wbich  fact  did  not  ei' 
t  me.    He  was  always  a  restless  yonlli. 
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bnt  I  trapted  lus  late  occnpations  liad  inclined  him  to 
iiome-quietness.  Can  liis  interest  in  them  have  ended? 
—  or  is  there  no  friend  at  hand  to  keep  him  steadily 
at  work? 

We  sat  so  long  gossipping,  that  Lisabel,  ready  for 
dinner,  with  Treheme  diamonds  blazing  on  her  white 
neck  and  arms,  called  us  to  order,  and  sent  me  away 
to  dress.  As  I  left,  I  heard  her  say,  Augustus  had- 
sent  her  to  ask  if  Mrs.  Granton  had  seen  Doctor  ITr- 
quhart  lately? 

"Oh,  yes!  Colin  saw  him  a  few  days  since.  He 
IS  quite  well,  and  very  busy." 

"And  where  is  he?  Will  he  be  here  this  week; 
Augustus  wants  to  know.^ 

"I  have  not  the  slightest  idea.  He  did  not  say  a 
Word  abont  it** 

Lisabel  inquired  no  further,  but  began  exhibiting 
her  velvet  dress,  and  her  beautiful  point-lace  ruffles, 
Lady  Treheme^s  present  —  to  her  a  far  more  interest- 
ing  subject.  Verily  gratitude  is  not  the  most  lasting 
of  human  emotions  in  young  women  who  have  homes, 
and  husbands,  and  everything  they  can  desire. 

Quite  well  and  veiy  busy;  though  not  too  busy  to 
write  to  Colin  Granton.  I  am  glad.  I  have  sometimes 
thought  he  might  be  ill. 

The  dinner-party  was  the  largest  since  we  have 
been  here.  Two  long  rows  of  faces;  not  one  in  whom 
I  took  the  slightest  interest,  save  Mrs.  Granton  and 
Colin.  I  tried  to  sit  next  the  former,  and  the  latter  to 
sit  next  to  me;  but  both  designs  failed,  and  we  fe^l 
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among  strangers,'  which  is  sometimes  as  bad  as  falling 
among  tldeves.  I  did  not  enjoy  my  evening  as  mucli 
as  I  expected;  but  I  bope  I  behaved  well;  that,  as 
Mrs.  Treheme^s  sister,  I  tried  to  be  attentive  and 
courteons  to  the  people,  that  no  one  need  have  been 
ashamed  of  poor  Theodora. 

And  it  was  some  comfort  when,  by  the  merest 
Chance,  I  overheard  Mrs.  Granton  say  to  Lisabel,  "that 
she  never  saw  a  girl  so  much  improved  as  Miss 
Dora." 

Improved!  Yes,  I  ought  to  be.  There  was  room 
for  it  Oh,  that  I  may  go  on  improving  —  growing 
better  and  better  every  day!  Too  good  I  cannot  be. 

"Quite  well  and  very  busy."  Again  nins  in  my 
head  that  sweet  sad  ditty:  — 

"Men  must  work  and  womcn  must  weep, 
For  there^s  little  to  eam  and  many  to  keep." 

"Oh!  to  think  of  any  one's  ever  working  for  me! 

Tuesday.  •_ —  Nothing  at  all  happened.  No  letters, 
no  news.  Colin  drove  out  bis  mother  and  me  towardä 
the  Welsh  hills,  which  I  had  expressed  a  wish  to  see, 
and  after  lunch,  asked  if  I  would  go  with  him  to  the 
river  side  in  search  of  a  boat,  for  he  thonght  we  may 
still  have  a  row,  though  it  is  December,  the  weather 
being  so  mild.  He  remembeped  how  I  used  to  like  bis 
pulling  Lisabel  and  me  np  and  down  the  ponds  in  tbo 
moorland  < —  we  won't  say  how  many  years  ago.  I 
think  Colin  also  is  "improved.^  He  is  so  exceedingly 
attentive  and  kind. 

Wednesday.  —  A  real  event  happened  to-day  — 
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qtdte  a  etirprise.    Let  me  make  the  most  of  it*,  for  this 
Journal  seems  very  uninteresting. 

I  was  Standing,  "flattening  mj  nose,"  as  cHldren 
^h  against  tbe  great  iron  gates  of  the  avenue;  peering 
through  them  at  the  two  lines  of  bare  trees,  planted 
three  deep,  and  the  broad  gravel-drive,  straight  as  an 
arrow,  narrowing  in  perspective  almost  to  a  point  — 
the  lodge  plainlj  visible  at  the  end  of  the  two  miles, 
which  seems  no  distance  at  all;  but  when  you  have  to 
walk  it,  it's  '^awfii^  l^uig,**  as  says  the  old  Scotch 
gardener,  wbo  is  my  very  particular  Mend,  and  my 
Informant  on  all  subjects,  animal,  vegetable,  and  histo- 
rical,  pertaiuing  to  Treheme  *  Court.  And,  looking  at 
it  irom  these  gates,  the  read  döes  seem  ^'awfii*  lang,^ 
like  life.  I  was  thinking  so,  when  some  one  touched 
me,  and  said,  "Dora." 

Francis  startled  me  so:  I  am  sure  I  must  have 
blashed  as  mach  as  if  I  had  been  Penelope;  that  is, 
as  Penelope  used  to  blush  in  former  days.  The  next 
minate.  I  thonght  of  her,  and  feit  alarmed. 

^^Oh,  Francis,  uothing  is  the  matter  —  nothing  has 
happened  to  Penelope?'' 

"You  silly  girl,  what  should  happen?  I  do  not 
know  anything  about  Bockmount,  was  not  aware  bnt 
that  you  were  all  at  home,  tili  I  saw  you  here,  and 
kuow  by  the  sentimental  attitude  it  could  be  nobody 
but  Dora.    Teil  me,  when  did  you  come?^ 

"When  did  you  come?     I  understood  it  was  im 
possible  for  you  to  leave  London.'* 
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"I  had  business  with  my  nncle,  Sir  William.  Be* 
sides,  if  Penelope  is  here  — * 

^^Toa  must  know  qnite  weU,  Francis,  that  Penelope 
is  not  here.'* 

I  never  scruple  to  speak  my  mind  to  Francis 
Charteris.  We  do  not  much  like  one  another,  and  are 
both  aware  of  it  Bjs  soft,  silken  politeness  often 
strikes  me  as  insincere,  and  my  "want  of  refinement," 
as  he  terms  it,  may  be  qnite  as  distasteful  to  lum- 
We  do  not  suit,  and  were  we  ever  so  fond  of  one 
another,  this  incompatibility  wonld  be  apparent  People 
may  like  and  respect  one  another  extremely,  yet  not 
Buit,  eyen  as  two  good  tones  are  not  always  capable  of 
being  harmonised.  I  once  heard  an  ingenioos  performer 
try  to  play  at  once,  "The  Last  Kose  of  Summer,"  and 
"Garry  Owen."  The  resolt  resembled  many  a  con- 
versation  between  Francis  and  me. 

This  promised  to  be  one  of  them;  so,  as  a  pre- 
ventive  measure,  I  snggested  luncheon-time. 

"Oh,  thank  you,  I  am  not  hnngry,  I  lunched  at 
Birmingham." 

Still,  it  might  have  strack  Francis  that  other  people 
had  not 

We  crossed  the  gardens  towards  the  river,  nnder 
the  great  Portugal  laureis,  which  he  stood  to  admire. 

"I  have  watched  their  growth  ever  since  I  was  a 
boy.  You  know,  Dora,  once  this  place  was  to  hare 
been  mine." 

"It  would  have  given  you  a  vast  deal  of  trouble, 
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and  you  donH  like  trouble.    You  will  enjoy  it  mach 
more  as  a  visitor." 

Francis  made  no  reply,  and  when  I  asked  tlie 
reason  of  bis  sudden  change  of  plans ,  and  if  Penelope 
were  acquainted  with  it,  he  seemed  vexed. 

"Of  course  Penelope  knows;  I  wrote  to-day,  and 
told  her  my  purpose  in  coming  here  was  to  see  Sir 
William.  Gannot  a  man  pay  his  respects  to  his  uncle 
without  being  qnestioned  and  suspected?^ 

"I  neyer  suspected  you,  Francis,  —  until  now, 
when  you  look  as  if  you  were  afraid  I  should.  What 
is  the  matter?     Do  teil  me.** 

For,  truly,  I  feit  alarmed.  He  was  so  extremely 
nervous  and  irritable,  and  his  sensitive  features,^which 
he  cannot  keep  from  telling  tales,  betrayed  so  much 
iuward  discomfiture,  that  I  dreaded  some  iU,  threatening 
him  or  Penelope.     If  one,  of  course  both. 

**Do  teil,  me,  Francis.  Forgive  my  rudeness.  Wo 
are  almost  brother  and  sister.^ 

**Which  tie  is  supposed  to  excuse  any  rudeness. 
But  really  I  have  nothing  to  teil  —  except  that  your 
ladyship  is  growing  biunter  than  ever,  under  the  in- 
struction,  no  doubt,  of  your  friend,  Doctor  Urquhart. 
Pray,  is  he  here?" 

"No.*» 

"Is  he  expected?" 

"Ton  had  better  ask  Captain  Trehemö.' 

"Pshawl  What  do  men  care  for  one  another? 
I  thougbt  a  young  lady  was  the  likeliest  person 
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take  an  interest  in  the  proceedings  of  a  young  — *  1 
beg  bis  pardon  —  a  middle-aged  gentleman." 

If  Francis  thonght  either  to  irritate  or  confnse  me, 
he  was  disappointed.  A  montli  ago  it  might  liave 
been.  Not  now.  But  probably,  —  and  I  bave  since 
feit  sure  of  it  —  he  was  merely  pursuing  bis  own  ends 
without  beeding  me. 

"Now,  Dora,  seriously,  I  want  to  know  something 
of  Doctor  Urqubarfs  proceedings,  and  where  a  letter 
might  reach  bim.  Do  find  out  for  me,  there^s  a  good 
girl.'' 

And  he  put  bis  arm  round  me,  in  the  elder- 
brotherly  caressing  manner  which  he  sometimes  adopted 
with  Lisa  and  me,  and  which  I  never  used  to  mind. 
Now,  I  feit  as  if  I  could  not  endure  it,  and  slipped 
away. 

"I  don't  see,  Francis,  why  you  should  not  ask  such 
a  simple  question  yourself.    It  is  no  business  of  mine." 

"Then  you  really  know  nothing  of  Doctor  Ur- 
quhart's  whereabouts  lately?  He  has  not  been  to 
Rockmount?" 

"No." 

"Nor  written?" 

"I  believe  not  Why  do  you  want  to  know?  Have 
you  been  quarrelling  with  bim?'* 

For,  aware  that  they  two  were  not  over  fond  of 
one  anotber  —  a  sudden  idea,  so  ridiculously  romantic 
that  I  laugbed  at  it  the  next  minute  —  made  me,  for 
one  second,  tum  quite  sick  and  cold.    - 

"Quarrelling,    my  dear  child  —  young  lady,    I 
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mean  —  am  I  ever  so  silly,  so  migentilemanly,  as  to 
qoarrel  with  anybody?  I  assüre  yon  not  There  is 
the  Dee!     What  a  beautiM  view  this  is!** 

He  began  to  expatiate  on  its  beauties,  with  that 
delicate  appredative  taste  wbich  he  has  in  such  per- 
fection,  and  in  the  expression  of  which  he  never 
falls.  linder  snch  circomstances,  when  he  really  seems 
pleased  —  not  langnidly,  but  actively,  and  tries  to 
please  others,  I  grant  all  Francis^s  claims  to  be  a 
charming  companion  —  for  an  hoor^s  walk.  For  life 
—  ahl  that  is  a  different  matter!  When  with  him,  I 
often  think  of  Beatrice's  answer  when  Don  Pedro  asks 
if  she  will  have  him  as  a  husband?  —  "iVo,  my  hrd^ 
unless  I  näght  haue  another  for  working'days,  Your 
Graee  is  too  costly  to  wear  every  day." 

Love  —  fit  for  constant  wear  and  tear,  able  to 
sink'safely  down 

*'  to  the  level  of  every  day^s 
Most  qaiet  need;  by  sun  and  candlo-Iight,** 

must  be  a  rare  thing,  and  precious  as  rare. 

^I  think  I  never  saw  such  a  Christmas-eve.  Look, 
Dora,  the  sky  is  blne  as  Jime.  How  sharp  and  clear 
the  reflection  of  those  branches  in  the  river.  Heigho! 
this  is  a  lovely  place.  What  a  difference  it  wonld 
have  made  to  me  if  Sir  William  had  never  married, 
and  I  had  been  heir  to  Treheme  Court" 

^'No  difference  to  you  in  yourself/  said  I,  stoutly. 
''Penelope  wonld  not  have  loved  yon  one  whit  the 
more,  only  yon  would  have  been  married  a  little 
sooneri  which  might  have  been  the  better  for  both  parties." 

A  Life  for  a  Life.  L  20 
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"Heaven  knows  —  7©8,"  muttered  he,  in  auch 
anguish  of  regret,  ihat  I  feit  sony  for  him.  Then,  and- 
denly:  "Do  you  think  your  sister  is  tired  of  waiting? 
Woxild  she  wish  the  —  our  engagement  broken?** 

"Not  at  all.  Indeed,  I  meant  not  to  yex  yon. 
Penelope  wishes  no  such  thing." 

"If  she  did,^  and  he  looked  more  vexed  still,  "it 
would  be  quite  natoraL** 

"No,  indeed,^  I  cried,  in  some  indignation,  '4t 
would  not  be  natural  Do  you  suppose  we  women  are 
in  such  a  firightM  hurry  to'be  married,  that  love  pro- 
mised  and  sure,  such  as  Penelope  has  —  or  ought  to 
have  —  is  not  sufEicient  to  make  us  happy  for  any 
number  of  years?  If  you  doubt  it,  you  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  yourself.  You  don^t  know  women;  least 
of  all  such  women  as  my  sister  Penelope.' 

"Ay,  she  has  been  a  good,  faithM  girl,**  said  he, 
again  sighing.     "Poor  Penelope." 

And  then  he  recurred  to  the  beautiM  sceneiy 
which  I,  feeling  that  extreme  want  of  topics  of  con- 
versation  which  always  appals  me  in  tHe-ä-tetes  with 
Francis  Charteris  —  gladly  accepted.  It  lasted  tili 
we  re-entered  the  house,  and,  not  unwillingly,  parted 
Company. 

After  luncheon  —  being  unable  to  find  anybody 
in  this  great,  wide  house  —  I  sat  in  my  own  room 
awhile;  tili,  finding  it  was  not  good  to  be  lazy  and 
dreaming,  I  went  to  -Mrs.  Granton^s  and  listened  to 
her  pleasant  gossip  about  people  with  whom  she  had 
been  mixed  up  during  her  long  life.     Who  have  every 
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oue  ÜuB  remarkable  characteristic,  that  Üxej  are  all 
the  very  best  people  that  ever  lived.  The  burthen  of 
her  talk  is,  of  coorse,  ^^mj  Colin,''  who  she  itiakes  out 
to  have  been  the  most  angelic  habe,  the  sweetest 
school-boj,  the  noblest  youth,  and  the  most  perfect 
man  upon  this  poor  eartL  One  cannot  smile  at  the 
fond  old  mother.  Besides,  I  am  fond  of  Colin  myself. 
Was  he  not  my  first  love? 

Hush!  let  me  not,  even  in  jest,  profane  that  holy 
Word. 

I  sat  with  Mrs.  Granton  a  long  time  —  sometimes 
hearing,  sometimes  not;  probably  saying,  "yes,"  and 
"no,"  and  "certainly,**  to  many  things  which  now  I 
have  not  the  least  idea  of.  My  thonghts  wandered  — 
Inlled  by  the  wind,  which  began  to  rise  into  a  regulär 
Christmas  blast. 

Yes,  to-night  was  Christmas-eve,  and  all  the  Christ- 
mas g^ests  were  now  gathering  in  country-houses. 
Onrs,  too;  there  were  rings  at  the  resonant  door-bell, 
and  feet  passing  up  and  down. the  corridor.  I  like  to. 
recaU  -^  just  for  a  momenf  s  delnsion  —  the  sensations 
of  that  hour,  between  the  lights,  resting  by  Mrs.  Gran- 
ton's  fire,  lazy,  warm,  content.  The  only  drawback  to 
my  content  was  the  thought  of  Penelope  —  poor  girl 
—  all  alone  at  Bockmoont,  and  expecting  nobody. 

At  the  dressing-bell,  I  slipped  throngh  the  long, 
half-dark  stalrcases  —  to  my  room.  As  it  was  to  be 
a  large  party  at  dinner  I  thought  I  would  put  on  my 
new  dress  —  Augustus's  present;  black  velvet;  "hoi> 
ridly  old-womanish"  Lisa  had  protested.    Tet  it  looked 
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well  —  I  stood  before  the  glass  and  admired  myself 
in  it  —  just  a  Uttle.     I  was  so  glad  to  look  weil 

Foolish  vanity  —  only  lasting  a  minute.  Yet  that 
mintite  was  pleasant  Lisabel,  who  came  into  my  room 
with  her  husband  föllowing  her  to  the  verj  door,  mnst 
have  real  pleasnre  in  her  splendours.     I  told  her  so. 

"Oh,  nonsense,  cluld.  Why  I  am  as  vexed  and 
cross  as  possible.  So  many  disappointments  to-niglii 
People  with  colds,  and  rheumatism,  and  dead  rela- 
tives." 

"Oh,  Lisa!" 

"Well,  but  is  it  not  annoying?  Everybody  wanted, 
does  not  come;  those  not  wanted,  do.  For  instance: 
Doctor  Urquhart  —  who  always  keeps  both  papa  and 
Sir  William  in  the  best  of  humonrs,  is  not  here.  And 
Francis,  who  fidgets  them  both  to  death,  and  whom  I 
was  so  thankful  was  not  Coming  —  he  is  just  come. 
You  stupid  girl,  70U  seem  not  the  least  bit  sony.  Yon 
are  thinking  of  something  eise  the  whole  time.** 

I  Said,  I  was  sony,  and  was  not  thinking  of  any- 
thing  eise. 

"Augnstus  wanted  to  see  him  particularly;  but  I 
forgot,  you  don't  know  —  however,  you  will  soon, 
child.  Still,  isn^t  it  a  downright  shame  of  Doctor 
Urquhart  neither  to  come  nor  send?" 

I  suggested  something  might  have 'happened. 

"A  railway  accident  Dear  me,  I  nerer  thought 
of  that" 

"Nor  L     Heaven  knows,  no!* 
^  ad  a  time-table,  and  searched  through  it  for  the 
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last  train  stopping  at  Whitcliester,  then  coimted  how 
long  it  would  take  to  drive  to  Treheme  Court,  and 
looked  at  mj  watcL  No,  he  conld  not  be  here  to- 
night 

''And  if  there  had  been  anj  accident,  there  was 
time  for  ns  to  have  heard  of  it,*"  said  Lisa,  carelessly, 
as  she  took  up  her  fan  and  gloves  to  go  downstairs. 
"So,  child,  we  must  make  the  best  we  can  of  your 
iriend's  behaviour.     Are  you  ready  for  dinner?" 

"In  two  minutes." 

I  shut  the  door  after  my  sister,  and  stood  still, 
before  the  glass,  fastening  a  brooch,  or  someihing. 

Mine,  my  friend.  He  was  that.  Whenever  they 
wäre  vexed  with  him,  all  the  family  usually  called 
him  so. 

It  was  very  stränge  his  not  coming  —  having  pro- 
mised  Augastus,  for  some  reason  whicH  I  did  not  know 
o£  Also,  there  was  another  reason  —  which  they  did 
not  know  of  —  he  had  promised  me.  He  once  said 
to  me,  positively,  that  this,  the  first  Ohristmas  he  has 
kept  in  England  for  many  years,  shonld  be  kept  with 
OS  —  with  me. 

Now,  a  promise  is  a  promise.  I,  myself,  wonld 
keep  one,  at  all  costs,  that  involved  no  wrong  to  any 
other  person.  He  is  of  the  same  mind.  Then  some- 
ihing mnst  have  happened. 

For  a  moment  I  had  been  angry,  thongh  scarcely 
with  him;  for  wherever  he  was  he  would  be  doing  his 
duty.     Yet,  why  should  he  be  always  doing  his 
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to  everyone,  eacept  me?    Had  I  no  right?    I,  to  wliom 
even  Lisa,  who  knew  nothing,  called  him  mj  Mend? 

Yes,  mine,  Of  a  sudden  I  seemed  to  feel  all  that 
the  word  meant,  and  to  take  all  the  burthen  of  it.  It 
quieted  me. 

I  went  downstairs.  There  were  the  usual  two  lines 
of  dinner-table  faces  —  the  usnal  munnur  of  dinner- 
table  talk;  but  all  was  dim  and  uncertain,  like  a  pie- 
ture,  or  the  sound  of  people  chattering  very  far  oE 
Colin  beside  me,  kept  talking  about  how  well  I  looked 
in  my  new  gown  —  how  he  would  like  to  seo  me 
dressed  as  fine  as  a  queen  —  and  how  he  hoped  we 
should  spend  many  a  Christmas  as  merry  as  this  — 
tili  something  seemed  tempting  me  to  bid  him  hold  liis 
tongne  —  myself  to  start  up  and  scream. 

At  dessert,  the  butler  brought  a  large  letter  to  Sir 
William.  It  was  a  telegraph  message  —  I  recognized 
the  look  of  the  thing,  we  had  several  during  papa^s 
illness.  Easy  to  sit  still  now.  I  seemed  to  know 
quite  well  what  was  Coming,  but  the  only  clear  thonglit 
was  "mine  —  mine." 

Sir  William  read,  folded  up  the  message,  and 
passed.  it  on  to  Augustus,  then  rose. 

^^Friends,  M  your  glasses.  I  have  just  had  good 
news;  not  unexpected,  but  still  good  news.  Ladies 
and  gentlemen,  I  have  the  honour  to  give  you  the 
health  of  my  nephew,  Francis  Charteris,  Esquire, 
Govemor^elect  of  — ;** 

Li  the  cheering,  con^sion,  and  congratulation  that 
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followed,  Lisa  passed  thQ  telegram  to  me,  and  I  saw 
it  was  £rom  "Max  Urquliärt,  London.^ 

As  soon  as  we  got  into  a  comer  bj  ourselves,  my 
sister  burst  out  with  the  whole  inystery# 

"Thank  goodness,  ifs  over;  I  never  kept  a  secret 
before,  and  Angnstus  was  so  frightened  lest  I  sbould 
teil  —  and  then  what  would  Doctor  TJrquhart  bave 
Said?  Ks  Doctor  Urqnbart^s  planning,  and  be  was  to 
bave  brougbt  the  good  news  to-day;  and  Tm  v^ry 
sorry  I  abused  bim,  for  be  bas  been  working  like  a 
borse  for  Francis's  interest,  and  —  did  you  ever  see  a 
yonng  fellow  take  a  piece  of  good  fortune  so  coolly  — 
a  lovely  West  Indian  Island,  witb  Government  bouse, 
and  salary  large  enougb  to  make  Penelope  a  most 
magnificent  govemor's  wife  —  yet  be  is  not  a  bit 
tbankfol  for  it  —  I  dedare  I  am  asbamed  of  Francis 
Charteris." 

Sbe  went  on  a  good  deal  more  in  tbis  fasbion,  but 
I  bad  notbing  to  say  —  I  feit  so  stränge  and  con- 
fosed*,  tili  at  last  I  leant  my  bead  on  ber  sboulder, 
and  cried  softly.  Wbicb  brougbt  me  into  great  op- 
probrium,  and  subjected  me  to  tbe  accusation  of  always 
weeping  wben  tbere  was  tbe  least  prospect  of  a  mar- 
riage  in  tbe  family. 

Marriage!  just  at  tbat  moment,  tbere  migbt  not 
bave  been  sucb  a  tbing  as  marriage  in  tbe  world. 
I  never  tbougbt  of  it  I  only  tbougbt  of  lifo,  a  life 
still  kept  safe,  labouring  busily  to  make  yeverybody 
bappy,  true  to  itself  and  to  its  promises,  forgetting 
nothing  and  no  one,  kind  to  the  ibankM  and  untbank- 
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ful  alike.  Compared  to  it,  my  own  insignificant  life» 
witli  its  small  hopes  and  petty  pains,  all  crumbled 
down  into  nothingness. 

"Well,  are  you  glad,  Dora?" 

Ay,  I  was;  very  glad  —  very  content 

Papa  came  in  soon,  and  he  and  I  walked  up  and 
down,  arm*in-arm,  talking  the  matter  over;  tili,  seeing 
Francis  sitting  alone  in  a  recess,  we  went  up  to  him, 
and  papa  again  wished  liim  all  happiness.  He  merely 
Said,  "thank  you,^  and  muttered  something  abont 
"wisliing  to  explain  by-and-by." 

"Which  means,  I  suppose,  that  I  am  shortly  to  be 
left  with  only  one  girl  to  take  care  of  me  —  eh! 
Francis,**  said  papa,  smiling. 

"Sir  —  I  did  not  mean  —  I"  he  actnally  stam- 
mered.  "I  hope,  Mr.  Johnston,  you  understand  äiat 
this  appointment  is  not  yet  accepted  —  indeed  I  am 
uncertain  if  I  shall  accept  it" 

Papa  looked  exceedingly  surprised;  and  remember 
ing  some  of  Francis's  sayings  to  me  this  moming,  I  was 
rather  more  than  surprised  —  indignant.  Bat  no 
remark  was  riade,  and  just  then  Angnstos  called  the 
whole  party  to  go  down  into  the  great  kitchen  and 
see  the  Ohristmas  mummers  or  guizers,  as  they  are 
called  in  that  county. 

We  looked  at  them  for  a  long  half-hour,  and  then 
everybody,  great  and  small,  got  into  the  füll  whirl  of 
Ohristmas  merriment  Colin,  in  particular,  grew  so 
lively,  that  he  wanted  to  lead  me  under  the  mistletoe; 
but  when  I  declined,  first  gaily,  and  then  seriously,  be 
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desisted,  saying  be  would  not  offend  me  for  the  world. 
Nevertheless,  he  and  one  or  two  more  kissed  Lisabel. 
How  could  she  endure  it?  when  I,  —  I  now  some- 
times  feel  jealous  over  even  a  stränge  touch  of  this  mj 
hand. 

The  revels  ended  early,  and  as  I  sit  writing,  the 
honse  is  quite  stilL  I  have  just  drawn  up  mj  blind, 
and  looked  out  The  wind  has  sunk;  snow  is  falling. 
I  like  snow  on  a  Christmas  moming. 

Already  it  is  Christmas  moming.  Unto  whom  have 
I  süently  to  wish  those  good  wishes  which  always  lie 
nearest  to  one^s  heart?  My  own  family,  of  course; 
papa  and  Idsa,  and  Penelope,  far  away.  Poor  dear 
Penelope!  may  she*  find  herseif  a  happy  woman 
this  time  next  year.  Are  these  all?  They  were, 
last  Christmas.  Bnt  I  am  richer  now.  Eicher,  it 
often  seems  to  me,  than  anybody  in  the  whole  world. 

Good  night!  a  merry  —  no  —  for  "often  in  mirth 
the  heart  is  sad"  —  a  happy  Christmas,  and  a  good 
new  year! 
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CHAPTEE  XVIIL 

His  Story. 

Dec.  31«Ä,  1856. 

The  meny-makiiig  of  my  neighbours  in  tlie  flat 
above  —  probably  Scotch  or  Irish,  both  of  wliich 
greatly  aboiind  in  tbis  town  — •  is  a  sad  coimteraction 
of  work  for  to-night.  But  wby  grumble,  when  I  am 
one  of  the  few  people  wbo  pretend  to  work  at  all  on 
tbis  boliday  —  a  nigbt  wbich  used  to  be  such  a  treat 
to  US  boys.  Tbe  sounds  overbead  put  me  in  mind  of 
tbat  old  festival  of  Hogmanay,  wbicb,  for  a  good  many 
tbings,  would  be  "more  bonoured  in  tbe  breach  than 
tbe  observance." 

Tbis  Liverpool  is  an  awfiil  town  for  drinking. 
Otber  towns  may  bef  as  a  bad;  statistics  prove  it;  bnt 
I  know  no  place  wbere  intoxication  is  so  open  and 
sbameless.  Not  only  in  bye  streets  and  foul  comts, 
wbere  one  expects  to  see  it,  but  everywbere.  I  never 
take  a  sbort  railway  joumey  in  tbe  after  part  of  the 
day,  but  I  am  liable  to  meet  at  least  one  dnmken 
"gentleman^  snoozing  in  bis  first-class  carriage;  -or,  ib 
tbe  second  class,  two  or  tbree  drunken  "men,"  singing, 
swearing,  or  pusbed  stupidly  about  by  pale-faced  wives. 
Tbe  sadness  of  tbe  tbing  is,  tbat  tbe  wives  do  not 
seem  to  mind  it,  tbat  everybody  takes  it  quite  as  a 
matter  of  coursa  Tbe  "gentleman,''  often  grey-haired, 
is  but  "merry,"  as  he  is  accustomed  to  be  every  night 
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of  bis  life;  the  poor  man  has  only  "had  a  drop  or 
two,^  as  all  bis  comrades  are  in  the  liabit  of  taking, 
whenever  they  get  the  chance:  they  see  no  disgrace  in 
it;  so  they  langh  at  him  a  bit,  and  bumour  bim,  and 
are  qnite  ready  to  stand  np  for  him  against  all  in- 
comers  wbo  may  objeet  to  such  a  fellow-passenger. 
They  don^t;  nor  do  the  women  belonging  to  them,  wbo 
are  well-used  to  tolerate  drunken  sweetbearts,  and 
lead  about  and  pacify  drunken  husbands.  It  makes 
me  sick  at  heart  sometimes  to  see  a\  decent,  pretty 
girl,  sit  tittering  at  a  foul-mouthed  beast  opposite;  or 
a  tidy  young  mother  with  two  or  three  bonnie  children, 
trying  to  coax  home,  without  barm  to  himself  or  them, 
some  brutish  husband,  wbo  does  not  know  bis  right 
band  firom  bis  left,  so  utterly  stupid  is  he  with  drink. 
To-night,  but  for  my  chance  band  at  a  railway-station, 
such  a  famUy  party  as  this  might  have  reached  home 
fatherless,  and  no  great  misfortune,  one  might  suppose. 
Yet  the  wife  had  not  even  looked  sad  —  had  only 
scolded  and  laughed  at  him. 

In  this,  as  in  most  cases  of  reform,  it  is  the  women 
vho  mnst  make  the  first  step.  There  are  two  great  sins 
of  men:  drnnkenness  in  the  low-er  classes;  a  still  worse 
form  of  vice  in  the  higher,  which  I  believe  women 
might  help  to  stop,  if  they  tried.  Wonld  to  God  I 
could  cry  to  every  young  working  woman,  "Never 
encourage  a  drunken  sweetheartr  and  to  every  young 
lady  thinking  of  marriage,  ^^Beware!  better  die,  than 
live  to  give  children  to  a  loose-principled,  unchaste 
father." 
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These  are  strong  words  —  dare  I  leave  them  f or 
ejea  thai  maj,  years  hence,  read  this  page?  —  Aj, 
for  hj  thea,  ihey  will  —  they  must,  in  the  natoial 
conrse  of  Üunga  —  have  gained  at  least  a  titlie  of 
my  own  bitter  knowledge  of  the  world.  God  presenre 
them  firom  all  knowledge  beyond  what  is  aetoally 
necessaiy!  when  I  think  of  anj  snffermg  Coming  to 
them,  any  sight  of  sin  or  avoidable  sorrow  tronbling 
those  dear  eyes,  it  almost  drives  me  mad.  If,  for 
instance,  you  were  to  manry  a  man,  like  some  men  I 
have  known,  and  who  indeed  form  the  majority  of  our 
sex,  and  he  were  unkind  to  yon,  or  wronged  yon  io 
the  smallest  degree,  I  think  I  conld  mord  — ' 

Hnsh!  —  not  that  wordi 

Ton  see  how  my  mind  keeps  wandering  pur 
poselessly,  having  nothing  to  commnnicate.  I  bad 
indeed,  for  some  time,  avoided  writing  here  at  all 
And  I  have  been,  and  am,  necessarily  occnpied,  laying 
the  gromidwork  of  that  new  plan  of  lifo  which  I  ex* 
plained  to  yon. 

Its  whole  bearing  yon  did  not  see,  nor  did  I  intend 
you  should;  though  yonr  own  words  originated  it;  lit 
it  with  a  ray  of  hope  so  exquisite  that  I  conld  follow 
on  cheerfully  for  indefinite  years. 

It  only  lasted  an  hour  or  two;  and  then  your 
father^s  words  —  though,  heaven  be  pndsed,  they  were 
not  yours  —  plunged  me  into  darkness  again;  a  dark- 
ness  out  of  which  I  had  never  crept  had  I  been  still 
the  morbid  coward  I  was  a  year  ago. 

As  it  was,  you  little  guessed  all  the  thoughts  jou 
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ßhut  in  with  me  behind  the  study  door,  tUl  your  light 
foot  came  back  to  it  —  that  night.  Nor  that  in  the 
intenral  I  had  had  strength  to  weigh  all  circumstances, 
and  form  a  definite  deliberate  plan,  firm  as  I  believe 
my  beart  to  be  —  since  I  bave  known  you. 

I  bave  resolved,  in  conseqnence  of  some  words  of 
yours,  to  cbange  my  wbole  scbeme  of  life.  Tbat  is,  I 
will  at  some  future  day,  whether  near  or  far,  circum- 
stances must  decide,  submit  to  you  eveiy  event  of  my 
bistoiy,  and  tben  ask  you  dispassionately  as  a  £riend, 
to  decide  if  I  sball  still  live  on  according  to  my  pur- 
pose,  in  prospect  of  the  end^  or,  sbaking  ofF  the  burtben 
of  it,  sball  trust  in  God^s  mercy,  consider  all  tbings 
past  and  gone,  and  myself  at  liberty  like  any  otber,  to 
love,  and  woo,  and  marry. 

Afterwards,  according  to  your  decision,  may  or  may 
not  follow  tbat  otber  question  —  tbe  very  bope  and 
suspense  of  wbicb  is  like  passmg  into  a  new  life; 
througb  tbe  gate  of  deatb. 

Tour  fatber  said  distinctly  —  but  I  will  not  repeat 
ii  It  is  enougb  to  make  me  dread  to  win  my  best 
blessing,  lest  I  migbt  also  win  her  father^s  curse.  To 
evoke  tbat  curse,  knowingly  to  sow  dissension  between 
a  man  and  bis  own  daughter,  is  an  awful  tbing. 
I  dare  not  do  it     During  bis  life-time  I  must  wait 

So,  for  the  present,  farewell,  innocent  cbildl  for  no 
cbild  can  be  more  innocent  and  bappy  than  you. 

But  you  will  not  always  be  a  cbild.  If  you  do 
not  many  —  and  you  seem  of  an  opposite  mind  to 
your  sisters  in  tbat  particular —  you  will,  years  bence, 
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be  a  woman,  no  longer  young,  perhaps  litüe  sougbi 
after,  for  you  are  not  beautiM  to  most  eyes,  nor  from 
yonr  peculiar  temperament  do  you  please  many  people. 
By  then,  you  may  have  known  care  and  sorrow  — 
will  be  an  orpban  and  alone.  I  should  despise  my- 
self  for  reckoning  up  these  possibilities,  did  I  not 
know  that  in  so  far  as  any  human  band  can  shield 
you  from  trouble,  you  shall  be  sbielded,  that  whfle 
one  poor  life  lasts,  you  never  shall  be  left  desolate. 

I  have  given  up  entirely  my  intention  of  quittirig 
England.  Even  if  I  am  not  able  to  get  sight  of  yon 
from  year^s  end  to  year^s  end,  if  I  have  to  Stretch  ont 
and  diminish  to  the  slenderest  link  which  will  remain 
unbroken  my  acquaintance  with  your  family,  I  must 
keep  within  reach  of  you.  Nothing  must  happen  to 
you  or  any  one  belonging  to  you,  without  my  ui- 
forming  myself  of  it.  And  though  you  may  forget  — 
I  say  not  you  will,  but  you  may  —  I  am  none  the 
less  resolved  that  you  shall  never  lose  me,  whüe  a 
man  can  protect  a  woman,  a  Mend  sustain  and  com 
fort  a  Mend. 

You  wiU  probably  set  down  to  mere  friendsLip 
one  insane  outburst  of  mine.  Wrong,  I  confess;  bnt  to 
see  you  standing  in  the  lamplight,  looking  after  xno 
into  the  dark,  -^th  a  face  so  tender,  mild,  and  sweet, 
and  to  know  I  should  not  look  at  that  face  again  for 
so  long,  it  nearly  maddened  me.  But  you  were  calm 
—  you  would  not  understand. 

It  will  never  do  for  me  to  see  you  often,  or  to  live 
in  your  neighbourhood,  and  therefore  it  was  best  to 
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take  immediate  steps  for  ihe  cHange  I  contemplate, 
and  oi  which  I  told  you.  Accordingly,  the  very^  next 
day,  I  applied  for  leave  oßabsence.  The  colonel  was 
just  riding  over  to  call  at  Bockmount,  so  I  sent  a 
message  to  your  father.  I  shrank  fi:om  writing  to  him: 
to  you,  it  was  ofconrse  impossible.  In  this,  as  in 
many  a  fdtore  instance,  I  can  only  trust  to  that  good 
heart  wliich  knows  me  — '  not  whoUy  —  alas,  will  it 
eyer  know  me  wholly?  but  better  tban  any  otber 
human  being  does,  or  ever  will.  I  believe  it  will  judge 
me  charitably,  patient^y,  faithMly;  for  is  it  not  itself 
the  troest,  simplest,  faithMlest  heart? 

Let  me  here  say  one  word.  I  believe  there  is  no 
love  in  it;  nothing  that  need  make  a  man  hesitate  lest 
bis  own  happiness  should  not  be  the  only  sacrifice. 
Sympathy,  affection,  you  have  for  me;  but  I  do  not 
think  you  ever  knew  what  love  was.  Any  one  worthy 
of  you  may  yet  have  free  opportunity  of  winning  you 
—  of  making  you  happy.  And  if  I  saw  you  happy, 
thoroughly  and  righteously  happy,  I  could  endure  it. 

I  will  teil  you  my  plans. 

I  am  trying  for  the  appointment,  of  surgeon  to  a 
gaol  near  this  town.  I  hope  to  obtain  it:  for  it  will 
open  a  wide  field  of  work  —  to  me  the  salt  of  life: 
and  it  is  only  fifty  nules  from  Treheme  Court,  where 
you  will  Visit,  and  where,  from  time  to  time,  I  may  be 
able  to  meet  you. 

You  see — this  my  hop,e,  dim  as  it  is  in  the  ftiture, 
and  vague  eiiough  as  to  present  comfort  —  does  not 
make  me  weaker  but  strenger  for  the  ordinary  con* 
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cems  of  life;  therefore  I  believe  it  to  be  a  I10I7  hope, 
and  one  that  I  dare  carry  along  with  me  in  all  my 
worldly  doings  and  plannings.  Believe  one  fact,  for 
mj  nature  has  suf&cient  nnity  of  purpose  never  to  do 
things  hj  halves  —  that  no  Single  plan,  act,  or  thought, 
is  withont  referenee  to  you. 

Shall  I  teil  you  my  ways  and  means,  as  calcnlated 
to -night,  the  last  night  of  the  year? 

SeUing  out  of  the  army  will  supply  me  ynik  a 
good  sum.  Which  I  mean  to  put  by,  letting  the  interest 
accumulate,  as  a  provision  for  accidental  illness,  or  old 
age,  if  I  live  to  be  old:  or  for  —  do  you  guess? 

My  salary  will  be  about  300/.  a-year.  Now,  half 
of  that  ought  to  suffice  a  man  of  my  moderate  habits. 
Many  a  poor  clerk,  educated,  and  obUged  to  appear  as 
a  gentleman,  has  no  larger  income,  and  contrives  to 
many  upon  it,  too,  if  love  seizes  hold  of  him  while 
still  in  the  venturesome  stage  of  existence. 

We  men  are  stränge  animals:  at  twenty,  ready  to 
rush  into  matrimony  on  any  prospects  whatever,  or 
none  at  aU;  at  thirty,  having  thought  better  of  it, 
rejoice  in  our  escape;  but  after  forty,  when  the  shadbws 
begin  to  fall,  when  the  outer  world  darkens,  and  the 
fireside  feels  comfortless  and  lone,  then,  we  sit  and 
ponder  —  I  mean,  most  men.  Mine  is  an  individual 
and  special  case,  not  germane  to  the  subject 

With  all  deference  to  yoxmg  Tom  Turton,  his  Mend 
Mr.  Charteris,  and  others  of  the  set,  which  I  have  lately 
been  among  in  London,  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  a-year  seems  to  me  amply  suffident  to 
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maintain  in  as  much  comfort  as  is  good  for  him,  and 
in  all  the  necessary  outward  decencies  of  middle-dass 
lifo,  a  man  withont  any  ezpensive  habits  or  relations 
dependent  on  bim,  and  wbo  bas  neitber  wife  nor 
cbild. 

Neitber  wife  nor  cbild!  As  I  write  tbem,  tbe  words 
smite  bard. 

To  bave  no  wife,  no  cbild!  Never  to  seek  wbat 
the  idleat,  most  drunken  loou  of  a  mechanic  may  get 
for  tbe  asking;  never  to  experience  tbe  joy  wbicb  I 
saw  on  a  poor  fellow's  £Gice  only  yesterday;  wben,  in 
tbe  same  room  witb  one  dead  lad,  and  anotber  sicken- 
ing,  tbe  wife  brougbt  into  tbe  world  a  third,  a  living 
cbild,  and  tbe  ragged,  starved  fatber  cried  out,  '^Lord 
be  tbankit!"  tbat  it  was  a  living  cbild. 

OLord,  Tby  ways  are  eqnal:  it  is  onrs  only  wbicb 
are  nneqoal.  Forbid  it  Tbou  tbat  I  sbonld  bave  given 
Tbee  of  tbat  wbicb  cost  me  notbingl 

Yet,  on  tbis  nigbt  —  tbis  last  nigbt  of  a  year  so 
momentous  —  let  me  break  silence,  and  cry  —  Tbou 
alone  wilt  bear. 

I  want  her  —  I  crave  ber;  my  very  beart  and  soul 
are  bungry  for  ber!  Not  as  a  brief  possession,  like 
gathering  a  flower  and  wearying  of  it,  or  tbrowing  it 
away.  I  want  ber  for  always  —  to  bave  ber  moming, 
noon,  and  nigbt;  day  after  day  and  year  after  year; 
happy  or  sorrowfid,  good  or  &ulty,  young  or  old;  only 
mine,  mine!  I  feel  sometimes  as  if,  found  tbus  late,  all 
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etemily  could  not  gire  me  enough  of  her.  It  is  not 
the  hoäj  she  inhabits,  —  thongh,  from  liead  to  foot, 
my  love  is  all  fair,  £ur  as  dajlight  and  pnre  as  snow 
—  it  is  herself  I  want,  ever  dose  at  hand  to  be  the 
better  seif  of  this  me,  who  have  tried  vainlj  all  these 
years  to  stand  alone,  to  live  and  endnre  alone!  FoUj! 
— *  prond  foUy!  such  is  not  a  natural  State  of  fhings; 
6od  himself  said,  ^'It  is  not  good  for  man  to  be 
alone.' 

I  think  I  never  shall  be  so  solitarj  as  I  have  been. 
That  good  heart,  pure  and  unselfish  as  I  never  ^saw 
woman's  before,  will  always  incline  kindly  to  as  mnch 
of  mine  as  I  dare  show;  those  sweet,  honest  eyes  will 
never  be  less  trustfiil  than  now  —  unless  I  gave  them 
cause  to  doubt  me.  Her  Mendship,  like  her  character, 
is  stead£EU9t  as  a  rock. 

But  oh!  if  she  loved  me!  If  I  were  one  of  those 
poor  Clerks  at  a  hundred  a-year;  if  we  had  onlj  meat, 
raiment,  and  a  roof  to  cover  us,  and  she  loved  me!  If 
I  were,  as  I  might  have  been,  a  young  doctor,  toilJng 
day  and  night,  with  barely  time  for  food  and  sleep; 
but  with  a  home  to  come  to,  and  her  to  love  me!  If 
we  sat  in  this  room,  poor  and  mean  as  it  is,  with  diis 
scanty  supper  between  us,  asking  a  blessing  upon  it, 
while,  her  hand  in  mine  and  her  Ups  on  my  forehead, 
told  me,  "Max,  I  love  you!" 

Qoi  forgive  me  if  I  murmur!  I  am  not  young;  my 
Hfe  is  slipping  away  —  my  life,  which  is  awed.     Oh! 
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that  I  might  live  long  enough  to  teach  her  to  say, 
^'MaXf  I  love  you!" 

Enough.  The  last  minutes  of  this  jear  —  this 
blessed  year!  shall  not  be  wasted  in  moans. 

Alreadj  the  streets  are  growing  qniet  People  do 
not  seem  to  keep  this  festival  here  as  we  do,  north  of 
the  Tweed;  they  think  more  of  Christmas.  Most  likely 
she  will  have  forgotten  all  about  the  day,  and  be 
peaceMly  sleeping  the  old  year  out  and  the  new  year 
in  —  this  litüe  English  girL  Well,  I  am  awake,  and 
that  will  do  for  both. 

My  letter  to  Treherne  —  could  you  have  seen  it? 
I  snppose  you  did.  It  made  no  excuses  for  not  Coming 
at  Christmas,  because  I  intended  to  eome  an:d  see  you 
as  to-morrow.  I  mean  to  wish  you  a  happy  New 
Year,  on  this,  the  first  since  I  knew  you,  since  I  was 
aware  of  there  being  such  a  little  creature  existing  in 
the  World. 

Also,  I  mean  to  come  and  see  you  every  New 
Year,  if  possible.  The  word  possible,  implying  so  far 
as  my  own  will  can  control  circumstances.  I  desire  to 
see  you-,  it  is  life  to  me  to  see  you,  and  see  you  I 
will.  Not  often,  for  I  dar^  not,  but  as  often  as  I  dare. 
And  —  for  I  have  faith  in  anniversaries,  always  on 
the  anniversary  of  the  day  I  first  saw  you,  and  on  New 
Year's  Day. 

One — two  —  three;  I  waitedfor  the  clock  tocease 
striking,   and  now  all  the  bells  are  ringing  from  oveiy 
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churcli'-iower.  Is  this  an  English  custom?  I  must  aak 
you  to-morrow,  that  is,  to-day,  for  it  is  moming  —  it 
is  the  New  Year.  ^ 

My  day-dawn,  my  gut  of  God,  my  litüe  English 
girl,  a  happy  New  Yearl 

Max  XJbquhabt. 
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CHAPTEB  L 

Her  Story. 

Nbw  Yeab's  MoRNiNa.  So,  this  long-anticipated 
fdsüval-week  is  ended,  and  the  old  year  goue.  Poor 
old  yearl 

'<He  gave  me  a  friend  and  tme ,  tnxe  love , 
And  the  New  Year  will  take  them  away." 

Ah,  no,  no,  no! 

Things  are  stränge.  The  atmest  I  can  say  bf  them 
is,  ihat  thej  seem  veiy  stränge.  One  wonld  suppose, 
]f  one  liked  a  Mend,  and  there  ezisted  no  reasonable 
cause  for  not  shewing  it,  why  one  would  shew  it,  just 
a  litde?  That,  with  ovlj  forty  miles  between  —  a 
*half-hoar*s  railwaj  ride  not  to  run  over  and  shako 
hands  —  to  vrite  a  letter  and  not  to  mention  one's 
name  therein,  was,  at  least,  stränge.  Such  a  small 
thing,  even  nnder  any  pressure  of  business  —  just  a 
line  written,  an  hour  spared.  Talk  of  want  of 
time!  Why,  if  I  were  a  man  I  would  make  time,  I 
would  — 
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Simpleton!  wha^  woold  you  do,  indeed,  vben 
your  plüaest  dnty  70a  do  not  do,  —  jost  to  mit  and 
truat 

Tet  I  do  tmst  Osce  believing  in  people,  I  believa 
in  them  tdwajs,  agiünst  all  evidence  ezcept  tbeii  ovo 
—  ay,  and  Bbonld  to  the  very  last  —  "nntil  deatb  na 
da  pait' 

Tbose  wozia  have  aet  me  right  again,  shoving  n» 
that  I  am  not  a&üd,  either  for  myself  or  any  othei, 
erea  of  that  changd.  As  I  have  read  Bomewkere,  all 
pure  love  of  ereiy  kind  partakes  in  this  of  the  natnre 
of  the  love  dirine,  "neither  life  nor  death,  nor  Üäiifi 
present  nor  thinga  to  come,  nor  height  nor  depth,  nor 
say  other  Creatore,"  are  able  to  aeparate  or  annihilale 
iL  One  feela  that  —  or  if  one  doea  not  feel  it,  it  a 
not  trae  love,  is  worth  nothing,  and  had  better  ba 
let  go. 

I  write  idly,  —  perhaps  &oin  having  been  aomt- 
what  tired  thia  veek.  Let  me  teil  my  tronblea,  it  is 
only  to  thia  paper.  Troublea  indeed,  they  woald 
scücely  desenre  to  be  called,  had  they  not  happene£ 
in  this  festiTe  week,  when  everyone  expected  to  be  so 
uncommonly  happy. 

First,  there  was  Francia'a  matter,  which  onght  to 
'  ~~  ^~ien  a  great  joy,  and  yet  haa  aeemed  to  weigh 
1  like  a  great  care;  perhaps  because  üib  indi- 
moat  concemed  took  it  aa'aach,  never  onee 
pleased,  nor  giving  a  hear^  "thank  you,'  to  s 
ongrattdation.  Alao,  instead  of  coming  to  talk 
)  happy  prospects  with  papa  and  me,  he  hu 
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aYoided  na  pertmaeioosly.  Whenever  wo  ligHted  ttpon 
him,  it  was  sure  to  be  by  accident,  and  he  slipped 
away  as  Boon  as  he  could,  to  do  the  polite  to  Treheme 
Cousins,  or  to  plaj  interminably  at  billiards,  which 
he  considered  ^'the  most  fascinating  game  in  the 
World.'* 

I  hate  it  What  can  be  the  charm  of  prowling  for 
honrs  round  and  round  a  green-baize  table »  trying  to 
knock  so  manj  red  and  white  balls  into  so  many  holes? 
I  never  could  discover,  and  told  him  so.  He  laughed, 
and  Said  it  was  onlj  my  ignorance;  but  Colin,  who 
stood  by,  blushed  up  to  the  eyes,  and  ahnest  imme- 
diately  left  off  playing.  Who  would  have  supposed 
the  lad  so  sensitive? 

I  am  beginning  to  understand  the  interest  taken 
by  a  Mend  of  theirs  and  mine  in  these  two  young  men, 
Angustus  Treheme  and  Colin  Granton.  Though  neither 
particularly  clever,  they  have  both  two  qualities  suffi- 
ciently  rare  in  all  men  to  make  one  thankful  to  find 
them  in  any  —  uprightness  of  character  and  unseMsh- 
ness  of  disposition.  By-the-by,  I  never  knew  but 
one  ihoroughly  unselfish  man  in  all  my  life,  and  that 
was  — 

Well|  and  it  was  not  Francis  Charteris,  of  whom  I 
am  now  speaking.  The  aforcsaid  little  interchange  of 
civility  passed  between  him  and  me  on  the  Saturday 
after  Christmasday,  when  I  had  been  searching  for  him 
with  a  letter  from  Penelope.  (There  was  in  the  post- 
bag  another  letter,  addressed  to  Sir  William,  which 
made  me  feel  sure  we  should  have  no  more  guests  to- 
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daj,  nor,  consequenilj,  tili  Mondaj.  Indeed,  ihe  letter, 
which,  after  some  diMcultj,  I  obtained  in  the  shape  of 
cigar-lighters,  made  no  mention  of  any  such  posdbility 
at  all;  bat  tben  it  had  been  a  promise, 

Francis  put  my  sister^s  note  into  bis  pocket,  and 
went  on  with  the  game  so  eamestly  ihat  when  Augustos 
came  behind  and  caught  hold  of  him,  he  started  as  if 
he  had  been  collared  bj  a  policeman. 

''Mj  dear  fellow,  beg  pardon,  but  the  govemor 
wants  to  know  if  you  have  written  that  letter?" 

Lisa  had  told  me  what  .it  was  —  the  letter  of  ac- 
ceptance  of  the  appointment  offered  him,  which  ought 
to  have  been  sent  immediatelj. 

Francis  looked  annoyed.  "Plenty  of  time.  — 
M7  compliments  to  Sir  William,  and  111  —  think 
about  it.** 

"Cool!"  muttered  Augostus.  "Tis  your  look- 
out,  Charteris,  not  mine  —  only,  one  way  or  other, 
your  answer  must  go  to-day,  for  my  father  has  heard 
from  — " 

Here  he  reined  up,  as  he  himself  would  say,  bat 
having  seen  the  handwriting  in  the  post-bag,  I  guessed 
who  was  meant 

"Heard  from  whom,  did  you  say?  Some  of  the 
officious  persons  who  are  always  so  obligiug  as  to  keep 
my  uncl^  informed  of  my  affairs?" 

"Nonsense  —  that  is  one  of  your  crotchets.  Tou 
have  no  warmer  friend  than  my  father,  if  only  you 
wouldn^t  ruh  him  up  the  wrong  way.  Come  along,  and 
have    done    with    it.      OÜierwise  —  you    know   him 
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of  old  —  the  old  gentleman  will  get  uneommon 
savage." 

*'Tliongh  I  have  the  honour  of  knowing  Sir  Wil* 
liam  Treheme  of  old,  I  reallj  cannot  be  acconntable 
for  bis  becoming  'ancommon  .savage,'"  said  Francis, 
haugbtilj.  *^Mr.  Granton,  will  70a  be  marker  this 
game?" 

"lipon  my  word,  he  is  the  coolest  customerl  B7 
George,  Charteris,  if  70a  wanted  Penelope  as  mnch 
as  I  did  m7  wife  — * 

"Excnse  me,"  retnmed  Francis,  "/  have  never 
mentioned  Miss  Johnston's  name.* 

Certainl7  Augustos  goes  awkwardl7  to  work  with 
bis  Cousin,  who  has  good  points  if  70U  know  how  to 
take  hold  of  them.  To  use  m7  brother-in-law^s  ovna 
phrase,  Frands  too  gets  "rubbed  np  the  wrong  wa7," 
especiall7  when  something  has  anno7ed  bim.  I  saw 
bim  afterwards  stand  b7  a  window  of  the  librar7, 
reading  Penelope's  letter,  with  an  expression  of  such 
perplexitg^  and  pain  that  I  should  have  been  alarmed, 
had  not  hers  to  me  been  so  cheerfol.  The7  ^^^i-i^ot 
have  been  quarrelling,  for  then  she  is  never  cheerful. 
No  wonder.  Silences,  or  slight  clouds  of  doubt  be- 
tween  friends  are  hard  enough  to  bear:  a  real  quarrel, 
and  between  lovers,  must  be  heart-breaking.  With 
all  Francis's  peeuliarities,  I  trust  it  will  never  come  to 
that 

Tet  something  mnst  have  been  amiss,  for  there  he 
stood,  looking  out  vacantty  on  the  Italian  garden,  with 
the  dreaiy  statues  half  clad  in  snow  —  on  Antinous, 
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almost  seeming  to  shiver  under  anything  but  an  Egyp- 
tian  sky;  and  a  white-limbed  Egeria  ponring  out  of  lier 
um  a  stream  of  idcles.  Of  my  presence  he  was  scarcely 
conscious,  I  do  beUeve,  untU  I  ventored  to  speak. 

"  Francis  I  do  70U  see  how  near  it  is  to  post-time?' 

Again  a  start,  wbicli  with  difficnlfy  he  concealei 
"Et  tu,  Brüte?  You  also  among  my  tormentors?  —  I 
quit  the  field.** 

—  And  the  room:  whence  he  was  just  escaping, 
had  not  his  unde's  wheeled-chair  filled  up  the  doo^ 
way. 

"Just  in  search  of  you"  —  cried  the  quemlous 
voice,  which  Francis  declares  goes  through  his  nervoos 
System  like  a  galvanic  shock.  "Have  you  written  that 
letter?" 

"My  dear  Sir  William  — " 

"Have  you  written  that  letter?* 

"No  sir,  but  — " 

"  Can't  wait  for  *  buts' — I  know  your  ways.  There's 
pen  and  ink  — -  and  —  I  mean  to  wait  here  tili  the 
letter  is  done.'' 

I  thought  Francis  would  have  been  indignant  And 
with  reason:  Sir  William,  despite  his  good  blood,  is 
certainly  a  degree  short  of  a  gentleman:  —  but  cid 
habit  may  have  force  with^his  nephew,  who,  without 
more  remonstrance,  quieüy  sat  down  to  write. 

A  long  half  hour,  only  broken  by  the  rustle  of  Sir 
William's  Times,  and  Lady  Augusta's  short  cough  — 
she  was  more  nervous  than  usual,  and  whispered  mo 
that  she  hoped  Mr.   Charteris  would  not   offend  his 
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uncle,  for  the  goat  was  threatening.  An  involantarj 
feeling  of  suspenso  oppressed  even  me;  until,  slipping 
across  the  room,  I  saw  that  a  few  stray  scribblings 
were  the  only  writing  on  Francis^s  sheet  of  paper. 

That  intolerable  procrastination  of  hisl  he  wonld  let 
everything  slip  —  his  credit,  his  happiness  — '  nor  his 
alone.  And,  the  more  people  irritated  him,  the  worse 
he  was.  I  thought,  in  despair,  I  would  tiy  my  hand 
at  this  incorrigible  young  man,  who  makes  me  often 
feel  as  if,  clever  and  pleasing  as  he  is,  he  were  not 
half  good  enongh  for  our  Penelope. 

"Francis**  —  I  held  out  my  watch  with  a  warning 
whisper.  He  caught  at  it  with  great  relief ,  and  dosed 
the  letter-case. 

"Too  late  for  to-day;  Hl  do  it  to-morrow.** 

"To-morrow  will  indeed  be  too  late:  Augustus  said 
so  distinctly.  The  appointment  wiU  be  given  to  some 
one  eise  —  and  then  — ^ 

"And  then,  you  acute,  logical  and  business-like 
young  lady?" 

There  was  no  time  for  ultra- delicacy.  "And  then 
you  may  not  be  able  to  marry  Penelope  for  ten  more 
years." 

"Penelope  wül  be  exceedingly  obliged  to  you  for 
suggesting  the  possibility,  and  taking  me  to  task  for  it 
in  this  way  —  such  a  child  as  youl" 

Am  I  a  child?  but  it  mattered  not  to  him  how  old 
I  seem  to  have  grown.  Nor  did  his  satirical  tone  vex 
me  as  it  once  might  have  done. 

^^Forgive  me,**  I  said;  "I  did  not  mean  to  take  you ' 
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to  task.  Bat  it  is  not  vonr  own  happiness  alone  whieh 
is  at  stake»  and  Penelope  is  my  sister."* 

Strange  to  say,  he  was  not  offended.  Perhaps,  if 
Penelope  had  sometimes  spoken  her  mind  to  him,  in- 
stead  of  everlastingly  adoring  him,  he  might  have  been 
the  better  for  it. 

Francis  sighed,  and  made  anpther  seribble  on  bis 
paper  —  "Do  you  think,  yon  who  seem  to  be  well  ac- 
quainted  with  your  sister^s  mind,  that  Penelope  woold 
be  exceedingly  nnhappy  if  —  if  I  were  to  decHne  this 
appointment?" 

"Decline  —  oh!  —  youVe  jesting." 

"Not  at  all.  The  govemorship  looks  &r  finer  than 
it  is.  A  bot  climate  —  and  I  detest  warm  weather: 
no  Society  —  and  I  should  lose  all  my  London  enjoy- 
ments  —  give  up  aU  my  Mends  and  acquaintance.* 

"So  would  Penelope.* 

"So  would  Penelope,  as  you  say.     But  — ^ 

"But  women  count  that  as  nothing  —  they  are  used 
to  it.  Easy  for  them  to  renounce  home  and  country, 
kindred  and  friends,  and  foUow  a  man  to  the  ends  of 
the  eartL  Quite  natural,  and  they  ought  to  be  ex- 
ceedingly obliged  to  him  for  taking  them." 

He  looked  at  me-,  then  begged  me  not  to  fly  into 
a  passion,  as  somebody  might  hear. 

I  Said  he  might  trust  me  for  that;  I  would  rather 
not,  for  bis  sake-— for  all  our  sakes,  that  anybody  did 
hear  —  and  then  the  thought  of  Penelope's  gay  letter 
suddenly  choked  me. 

"Don't  cry,  Dora  —  I  never  could  bear  to  see  a 
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^1  cry.  I  am  very  sorry.  Heaven  help  me!  was 
there  ever  such  an  unfortnnate  fellow  bom?  but  it  is 
all  circmnstances:  I  have  been  the  sport  of  circum- 
stanced  daring  my  wbole  life.  No,  jou  need  not  con- 
tradict.     What  the  devil  do  jou  torment  me  for?** 

I  hare  thonght  since,  how  great  must  have  been 
the  dormant  irritation  and  excitement  which  could  have 
forced  tfaat  nglj  word  out  of  the  elegant  lips  of  Francis 
Charteris.  And,  the  smile  being  off  it,  I  saw  a  face, 
haggard  and  sallow  with  anxiety. 

I  told  him,  as  gentlj  as  I  could,  that  the  only 
thing  wanted  of  him  was  to  make  up  his  mind,  either 
way.  —  K  he  saw  good  reasonü^  for  declining  —  why, 
decline;  Penelope  would  be  content. 

"Do  as  you  think  best  —  only  do  it  —  and  let 
my  sister  know.  There  are  two  things  which  you  men, 
the  best  of  you,  count  for  nought;  but  which  are  the 
two  tlnngs  which  almost  break  a  woman's  heart  —  ono 
is,  when  you  keep  secrets  from  her;  the  other  when 
you  hesitate  and  hesitate,  and  never  know  your  own 
minds.  Pray,  Francis,  don^t  do  so  with  Penelope.  She 
is  very  fond  of  you." 

"I  know  that  Poor  Penelope!"  He  dropped  his 
head,  with  something  very  like  a  groan. 

Much  shocked,  to  see  that  what  ought  to  have 
been  his  comfort,  seem^d  to  t)e  his  worst  pain,  I  forgot 
all  about  the  letter  in  my  anxiety  lest  anything  should 
be  seriously  amiss  between  them:  and  my  great  con- 
cem  ronsed  him. 

** Nonsense,  child.     Nothing  is  amiss.    Very  likely 
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I  shall  be  Govemor  of  —  after  all,  and  your  sister 
govemor's  lady,  if  she  chooses.  Hushl  —  not  a  word; 
Sir  William  is  calling.  —  Yes,  sir,  nearlj  ready.  There, 
Dora,  you  can  swear  the  letter  is  begun.^  And  he  käs- 
Uly  wrote  the  date  —  Treherne  Court. 

Even  then,  though,  I  doubt  if  he  would  have 
finished  it,  save  for  the  merest  accident,  which  shows 
what  trifles  apparently  cause  important  results,  espe- 
cially  with  characters  so  impressible  and  variable  as 
Francis. 

Sir  William,  opening  his  letters,  called  me  to  look 
at  one  with  a  nanie  -written  on  the  comer. 

"Is  that  meant  for  my  nephew?  His  correspondent 
writes  an  atrocious  hand,  and  cannot  spell.  ^Mr.  F. 
Chatters!* —  the  commonest  tradesman  might  have  had 
the  decency  to  put  *  Francis  Charteris,  Esquire.'  Per- 
haps  it  is  not  for  him,  but  for  one  of  the  servants." 

It  was  not:  for  Francis,  looking  rather  confused, 
claimed  it  as  from  his  tailor  —  and  then,  nnder  his 
uncle^s  keen  eyes,  turned  scarlet.  These  two  must 
have  had  som«  sharp  encounters  in  former  days,  since, 
even  now,  their  power  of  provoking  one  another  is 
grievous  to  see.  Heartily  vexed  for  Francis,  I  took 
up  the  ugly  letter  to  give  to  him,  but  Sir  William 
interfered. 

"No  thank  you,  youhg  lady.  Tradesmen^s  biUs 
can  always  wait.  Mr.  Francis  shall  have  ihis  letter 
when  he  has  written  his  own." 

Ende  as  ihis  behaviour  was,  Francis  bore  with  it 
I  was  called  out  of  the  library,  but  h^lf  an  hour  after- 
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wards  I  leamed  that  the  letter  was  written  —  a  letter 
of  acceptance. 

So  I  conclude  his  hesitation  was  all  talk  —  or 
eise  bis  better  seif  sees  that  a  good  and  loving  wife, 
in  any  nook  of  the  world,  outweighs  a  host  of  grand 
London  acqnaintance,  miscaUed  "Mends.** 

Pear  old  Mrs.  Granton  beamed  with  delight  at  the 
bope  of  another  marriage  at  Bocfkmount 

"Only,"  said  she  —  "what  will  become  of  your 
poor  papa,  when  he  has  lost  all  bis  daughters?" 

I  reminded  her  that  Francis  did  not  intend  mar- 
Tjing  more  than  one  of  ns,  and  the  other  was  likely 
to  be  a  fixtnre  for  many  years. 

*'Not  80  stire  of  that,  my  dear;  but  it  is  very 
pretty  of  you  to  say  so.  We'll  see  —  something  will 
be  Äonght  of  for  your  good  papa  when  the  time 
Cornea." 

What  conld  she  mean!  —  Bat  I  was  afterwards 
convinced  that  only  my  Imagination  snspected  her  of 
meaning  anything  beyond  her  osnal  old-ladyish  eager- 
ness  in  getting  yonng  people  '^settled.'* 

Sunday  was  another  long  day  —  they  seem  so 
long  and  still  in  spite  of  all  the  gaiety  with  which 
these  conntiy  coosins  fill  Treheme  Court,  which  is 
often  so  oppressive  to  me,  and  affects  me  with  such  a 
Strange  Sensation  of  nervous  Irritation,  that  when  Colin 
and  bis  mother,  who  take  a  special  charge  of  me,  have 
hunted  me  out  of  stray  comers,  iheir  affectionate  kind-« 
nes0  has  made  me  feel  like  to  cry. 

—  N0W9  I  did  not  mean  to  write  about  myself  — 
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I  have  been  trjing  desperatelj  to  £11  1117  mind  with 
other  people's  affairs  —  bnt  it  will  out  I  am  not 
myself,  I  know.  All  Sundaj,  a  fonnal  and  dreary  äaj 
at  Treherne  Court,  I  do  think  a  dozen  gentle  words 
would  have  made  me  cry  like  a  babj.  I  did  cry  once, 
but  itwas  when  nobodj  saw  me,  in  the  firelight,  by 
Mrs.  Gh:anton*s  arm-cludr. 

"What  is  ailing  you,  my  dear?"  sbe  Lad  been 
saying.  "Tou  are  not  near  so  lively  as  you  were  a 
week  ago.    Has  any  body  been  vexing  my  Dora?" 

Which,  of  course,  Dora  at  once  denied,  and  tried 
to  be  as  blithe  as  a  lark,  all  the  evening. 

No,  not  vexed,  that  would  be  impossible  —  but 
just  a  litüe  hurt  If  I  could  only  talk  about  soxne 
things  that  puzde  me  —  talk  in  a  cursory  way,  or 
mention  names  carelessly,  Uke  other  names,  or  ask  a 
question  or  two,  that  might  throw  a  light  on  circuijf 
stances  not  clear,  then  they  would  be  easier  to  bear. 
But  I  dare  not  trust  my  tongue,  or  my  cheeks,  so  all 
goes  inwards  —  I  keep  pondering  and  wondering  tiü 
my  brain  is  bewildered,  and  my  whole  heart  sore. 
People  should  not  —  cannot  —  that  is  good  people 
cannot  —  say  things  they  do  not  mean;  it  would  not 
be  kind  or  generous;  it  would  not  be  right  in  short; 
and  as  good  people  usually  act  rightly,  or  what 
they  believe  to  be  right,  that  doubt  falls  to  the 
ground. 

Has  there  risen  up  somebody  better  ihan  I?  with 
fewer  faults  and  nobler  virtues?  Ood  knows  I  have 
small  need  to  be  proud.     Yet  I  am  myself  —  this 
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Theodora  Johnston  —  as  I  was  firom  the  first,  no 
better  and  no  worse;  honest  and  true  if  nothhig  eise, 
and  he  knew  it    Nobody  ever  knew  me  so  thoroughlj 

—  £Eiiilts  and  alL 

We  women  must  be  constituted  differenüj  from 
inen.  A  word  said,  a  line  \mtten  and  we  are  happy; 
omitted,  our  hearts  aehe  —  ache  as  if  for  a  great  mis- 
fortune.  Men  cannot  feel  it,  or  guess  at  it  —  if  ihej 
did,  Ihe  most  careless  of  them  would  be  slow  to  wound 
HS  so. 

There^s  Fenelope,  now,  waiting  alone  at  Bock- 
monnt  Angostus  wanted  to  go  post  haste  and  fetch 
her  here,  but  Francis  objected.  He  had  to  retnm  to 
London  immediatelj,  he  said,  and  jet,  here  he  is 
stilL  How  can  men  make  themselves  so  content 
abroad,  while  the  women  are  wearing  their  hearts  out 
at  home? 

I  am  bitter  —  naughty  —  I  know  I  am.  I  was 
even  cross  to  Colin  to-day,  when  he  wanted  me  to  take 
a  walk  with  him,  and  then  persisted  in  stajing  beside 
me  indoors.  Colin  likes  me  —  Colin  is  kind  to  me  — 
Colin  would  walk  twenly  miles  for  an  honr  of  his  old 
playmate^s  Company  —  he  told  me  so.  And  jet  I  was 
cross  with  him. 

Oh,  I  am  wicked,  wickedl  Bat  my  heart  is  so 
sore.  One  look  into  eyes  I  knew  —  one  clasp  of  a 
steadfast  kindly  hand,  and  I  would  be  all  right  again. 
Meny,  happy,  brave  —  afraid  of  nothing  and  nobody 

—  not  even  of  myself ;  it  cannot  be  so  bad  a  seif  if  it 
is  worth  being  cared  for.    I  can^t  see  to  write.    There 
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now,  there  now  '■—  as  one  wonld  saj  to  a  child  in  a 
passioi:\  —  cry  jour  heart  out,  it  will  do  70U  good, 
Theodora. 

After  ihat,  I  should  have  courage  to  teU  tiie  last 
thing,  which,  this  evening,  put  a  dimax  to  1117  ill- 
humours,  and  in  some  sense  cleared  ihem  off,  Üiunder- 
storm  fashion.  An  incident  so  unexpected,  a  stoiy  so 
ridiculous,  so  cowardlj,  that  had  Francis  been  less  to 
me  than  my  expected  brother-in-law,  I  declare  I  would 
have  cut  his  acquaintance  for  ever  and  ever,  and  never 
spoken  to  him  again. 

I  was  sitting  in  a  comer  of  the  billiard-room,  whidi, 
when  the  players  are  busy,  is  as  quiet  unobserved  a 
nook  as  any  in  the  house.  I  had  a  book  —  but  read 
little,  being  stopped  by  the  etemal  click-clack  of  the 
billiard-balls.  ^here  were  only  three  in  the  room  — 
Francis,  Augustus,  and  Colin  Granton,  who  came  np 
and  asked  my  leave  to  play  just  one  game.  My  leave? 
How  comicall  I  told  him  he  might  play  on  tili  Mid- 
summer,  for  all  I  cared. 

They  were  soon  absorbed  in  their  game,  and  their 
talk  between  whiles  went  in  and  out  of  my  head  as 
yaguely  as  the  book  itself  had  donOi  tili  something 
caught  my  attention. 

"I  say,  Charteris,  you  know  Tom  Turton?  He 
was  the  cleverest  fellow  at  a.  cannon.  It  was  refreshing 
only  to  watch  him  hold  the  cue,  so  long  as  his  band 
was  steady,  and  even  after  he  got  a  little  ^screwed. 
He  was  a  wild  one,  rather.  What  has  become  of 
him?" 
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**I  eannot  saj.  Doctor  Ürqoliart  might,  in  whose 
Company  I  last  met  him.*' 

Augustus  stared. 

"Well,  that  is  a  good  joke.  Doctor  Urquliart  with 
Tom  Tarton.  I  was  nothing  to  boast  of  mjself  before 
I  married;  but  Tom  Turtonl" 

"Thej  seemed  intimate  enough;  dined,  and  went 
to  the  theatre  together  and  ünished  the  evening  —  I 
reallj  forget  where.  Yom:  Mend  the  doctor  made  Um- 
seif  uncommonly  agreeable.^ 

"Urquhart  and  Tom  Turton,"  Angostas  kept  repeat- 
ing,  quite  unable  to  get  over  bis  sorprise  at  such  a 
jnxtaposition;  from  whicb  I  conclude  that  Mr.  Turton, 
whose  name  I  never  heard  before,  was  one  of  the  not 
too  creditable  associates  of  mj  brother-in-law  in  his 
bachelor  days.  When,  some  one  calling,  he  went  ont, 
Colin  took  np  the  iheme;  being  also  familiär  with  this 
notorious  person,  it  appeared. 

"Very  odd,  Doctor  ITrquharfs  hunting  in  couples 
with  Tom  Turton.  However,  I  hope  he  may  do  him 
good  —  ihere  was  room  for  if* 

"In  Tom,  of  conrse;  yonr  doctor  being  one  of  those 
China  pattems  of  hnmanity,  in  which  it  is  yain  to  find 
a  flaw,  and  whose  mission  it  is  to  go  about  as  patent 
cementers  of  aU  cracked  and  unworthy  vessels.^ 

"Eh?"  Said  Colin,  opening  his  good,  stupid  eyes. 

"Query  —  whether  your  humdrum  Scotch  doctor 
is  one  whit  better  than  his  neighbours.  (Score  that 
as  twenty,   Gfranton).     I  once  heard  he  has  a  wife 
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aud  six  childreu  living  in  ihe'shade,  near  some  catihe* 
dral  town,  Canterburj,  or  Salisbiuy.'' 

'^Wliatr  and  Colin's  eyes  almost  started  out  of  hiB 
head  with  astonishment 

I  laugh  now  —  I  conld  have  laughed  ihen,  the 
minnte  after,  to  recollect  wliat  a  "stonnd**  it  gave  us 
both,  Colin  and  me,  this  utterly  improbable  and  ridi- 
cülous  tale,  wbich  Francis  so  cooUy  promolgated« 

"I  don*t  believe  it,^  said  Colin,  doggedlj,  bloss  bis 
honest  beart!  ^^Beg  your  pardon,  Charteris,  but  thera 
must  be  some  mistake.    I  don't  believe  ii" 

"As  70U  will  —  it  is  a  matter  of  very  litde  coo- 
sequence.    Tour  game,  now." 

"I  won^t  believe  it,"  persisted  Colia,  wlio  once 
getting  a  thing  into  bis  head,  keeps  it  there.  "Doctor 
Urquhairt  isn^t  the  sort  of  man  to  do  it.  K  he  had 
married  ever  so  low  a  woman,  he  would  have  made 
the  best  of  her.  He*d  never  take  a  wife  and  keep  her 
in  the  background.  Six  jonng  ones,  too  —  and  he  so 
fond  of  children.'* 

Francis  laughed. 

And  all  this  while  I  sat  quiet  in  mj  chair. 

"Children  are  sometimes  inconvenient  —  to  a  gen- 
tleman  of  jour  Mend^s  parental  propensities.  ^  Perhaps 
—  we  know  such  things  do  occur,  and  can*t  be  helped, 
sometimes  —  perhaps  the  tale  is  all  true,  exoept  tfaat 
he  omitted  Üiq  marriage  ceremony." 

"Charteris,  that  girFs  sitting  there.'' 

It  was  this  hurried  whisper  of  Colin's,  and  a 
certain  tone  of  Francis's,  which  made  me  guess  at  the 
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meaning,  which,  when  I  clearlj  caught  it  —  for  I  am 
not  a  ddld  exactlj,  and  Lydia  Cartwrighi^  story  has 
latelj  made  me  sorrowfiilly  wise,  —  sent  me  borning 
bot  all  over,  and  <^ea  so  cold. 

^^That  girL"  Yes,  she  Tras  bat  a  girL  Perhaps  she 
ought  to  haye  erept  bluddng  away,  or  pretended  not 
to  baye  beard  a  syllable  of  tbose  men's  talk.  Bat,  girl 
as  abe  was,  sbe  scomed  to  be  sncb  a  bypocnte —  sach 
a  coward.  Wbat!  sit  still  to  bear  a  iAesad  sneered  at, 
and  bis  cbaracter  impeacbed.  Wbile  one  —  tbe  only 
one  at  band  to  do  it — dorst  not  so  mocb  as  saj  '^Tbe 
tale  is  &iae —  prove  it.^  And  urhj?  Becanse  sbe  bap- 
pened  to  be  a  woman!  Oat  apon  it!  I  sbould  despise 
tbe  womanbood  tbat  i^olked  bebind  «och  rags  of  mis- 
called  modesty  as  tbese. 

'^Mr.  Oranton,^  I  said,  as  steadilj  and  cooUj  as  I 
coold,  ^^yoor  caation  comes  too  late.  If  7011  g^atlemen 
wisbed  to  talk  aboat  anytbing  I  sboold  not  bear,  jou 
ongbt  to  baye  gone  into  aaotber  room.  I  baye  beard 
every  word  yoa  attered." 

^Tm  sorry  for  it/  said  Colin,  blontly. 

Francis  proposed  carelessly  ^to  drop  tbe  subject** 
WbatI  take  away  a  man's  good  name,  bebind  bis  back, 
and  tben  merely  '^drop  tbe  sabject*'  Sappose  tbe  listener 
bad  been  odi6r  tban  I,  and  bad  belieyed:  or  Colin  bad 
been  a  less  bonest  fellow  tban  be  is,  and  be  bad  be- 
Heyed,  and  we  bad  botb  gone  and  promolgated  tiie 
Story,  wiib  a  few  elegant  improyements  of  oor  own, 
wbere  weold  it  baye  ended?  Tbese  are  ibe  tbings  tbat 
destroy  cbaracter  —  fonl  tales,  tbat  grow  ap  in  dark- 

1  Lift  for  a  Life.  U.  2 
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nesSy  and  before  a  man  can  seizehold  of  ihem,  root  them 
npy  and  drag  them  to  light,  homes  are  poisoned,  xe- 
putation  gone. 

Such  thoughts  came  in  a  crowd  npon  me.  I  hardlj 
knew  tili  then  liow  mucli  I  cared  for  Mm  —  I  mean 
liis  hononr,  his  stainless  name,  all  that  helps  to  make 
bis  life  yaluable  and  noble.  And  he  absent,  too,  nnable 
to  defend  himsel£  I  was  light  to  do  as  I  did;  I  take 
shame  to  myself  even  for  tMs  long  preamble,  lest  it^ 
might  look  like  an  apologj. 

"Francis,"  I  said,  holding  ßist  by  the  billiard-table, 
and  trying  to  smother  down  the  heat  of  mj  face,  and 
the  beat  at  my  heart,  which  nearly  choked  me,  "if 
yon  please,  you  haye  no  right  to  say  such  things,  and 
then  drop  the  subject.  You  are  quite  mistaken.  Doctor 
TIrquhart  was  never  married,  he  told  papa  so.  VVho 
informed  you  that  he  had  a  wife  and  six  children  living 
at  Salisbury?" 

"My  dear  girl,  I  do  not  vouch  for  any  such  fact; 
I  merely  'teU  the  tale,  as  it  was  told  to  me.'" 

"By  whom?  Remember  the  name,  if  you  can.  Any 
one  who  repeated  it,  ought  to  be  able  to  give  fuU  con- 
firmation.*' 

"Faith,  I  almost  forget  what  the  story  was.* 

"You  said,  he  had  a  wife  and  six  children,  living 
near  Salisbuiy.  Or,**  and  I  looked  Francis  direct  in 
the  fiice,  "a  woman  who  was  not  his  wife,  but  who 
ought  to  have  been.* 

He  must  havebeen  ashamed  of  himself,  I  think;  fbr 
he  tumed  away  ai^d  began  striking  irritably  at  the  baUs^ 
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'^I  must  saj,  Dora,  these  are  extraordinary  qnes- 
tions  to  put  Yoting  ladies  onght  to  know  nothing 
about  such  things;  what  possible  concem  is  this  of 
yours?" 

I  did  not  shrink;  or  I  am  snre  he  cotdd  not  have 
Seen  me  io  so.  '^It  is  my  concem,  as  much  as  it  is 
Colin's,  there;  or  that  of  any  honest  stander-by.  Francis, 
I  think  that  to-take  away  a  man^s  character  behind  his 
back,  as  you  have  been  doing,  is  as  bad  as  mnrdering 
him." 

'^She^s  right,"  cried  Colin;  ^npon  my  soul  she  isl  — 
Bora  —  Miss  Dora,  if  Charteris  will  only  give  me  the 
scoundrers  name  that  told  him  this,  Hl  hunt  him  down 
and  nnearih  him,  wherever  he  is.  Come,  my  dear 
fellow,  try  and  remember.    Who  was  it?** 

**I  think,^  observed  Francis,  after  a  pause;  "his 
name  was  Augustus  Treheme." 

Colin  started  -*-  but  I  only  said,  "Veiy  well,  I 
shall  go  and  ask  him.'' 

And  just  then  it  chanced  ihat  papa  and  Augustus 
were  seen  passing  the  window.  I  was  well  nigh  doing 
great  mischief  by  forgetting,  for  the  moment,  how  that 
the  name  of  the  place  was  Salisbury.  It  would  never 
have  done  to  hurt  papa  even  by  the  mention  of  Salis- 
bury, so  I  let  him  go  by.  I  then  called  in  my  brothei- 
in-law,  and  at  once,  without  an  instantes  delay,  put  the 
question. 

He  utterly  and  instantly  denied  having  said  any 
such  thing.     But  afterwards,  just  in  time  to  prevent  a 

2* 
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serioos  firacas  between  him  and  Francis,  he  suddenly 
bnrst  out  langhing  violentlj. 

^'I  have  it,  and  if  it  isn^t  one  of  the  best  joles 
goingl  Once,  when  I  was  cbaffing  Urquhart  abont 
maxiying,  I  told  bim  he  Uooked  as  savage,  as  if  he 
had  a  wife  and  six  children  hidden  somewhere  on  Salis- 
bmy  Piain.'  And  I  dare  say  aiterwards,  I  told  some 
fellow  at  the  campi  who  told  somebodj^elsei  and  so  it 
got  ronnd.** 

''And  that  was  aU?"* 

"lipon  mj  Word  of  hononr,  Granton,  that  was  all* 

Mr.  Charteris  said,  he  was  exceedingly  häppj  to 
hear  it  Thej  all  seemed  to  eonsider  it  a  capital  joke, 
and  in  the  midst  of  their  mirth  I  slipped  out 

But,  the  thing  ended,  mj  conrage  gave  way.  0 
the  wickedness  of  ihis  world  and  of  the  men  in  itl 
OhI  if  there  were  any  hnman  being  to  speak  to,  to 
tmst,  to  lean  npon!  I  laid  mj  head  in  my  hands  aii^ 
cried.    If  he  conld  know  how  bitterlj  I  have  cried. 

New  Year's  night 

Feeling  wak^iil,  I  will  just  put  down  the  remain- 
ing  occurrences  of  this  New  Year's  day. 

When  I  was  writing  the  last  line,  Lisa  kiM>cked  at 
the  door. 

''Dora,  Dr.  ürquhart  is  in  the  library;  make  haste, 
if  70U  care  to  see  him;  he  says  he  can  oulj  stop  half 
an  hour.** 

So,  after  a  minute,  I  shut  and  locked  n^  desk 
Only  half  an  hour! 
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I  bave  Üxe  credit  of  ''flying  into  a  passion,"  as 
Fraacis  says,  about  things  that  vex  and  annoy  me. 
Things  that  wonnd,  that  stab  to  the  heart,  affect  me 
quite  differently.  Then,  I  merely  say  "yes,"  or  "no," 
or  ''of  course,'*  and  go  about  qnietly,  as  if  nothing 
were  amiss.  Probably,  did  there  come  any  mortal 
blow,  I  should  be  like  one  of  those  poor  soldiers  one 
hears  of,  who,  being  shot,  will  stand  up  as  if  unhart, 
or  even  fight  on  for  a  minute  or  so,  then  suddenly  drop 
down  —  dead. 

I  fastened  my  neck-ribbon,  smoothed  my  hair,  and 
descended.  I  knew  I  should  have  entered  the  library 
all  proper,  and  put  out  my  hand.  Ah!  he  should  not 
—  he  ought  not,  that  night  —  this  very  same  right 
band. 

I  mean  to  say,  I  should  haye  met  Doctor  Urquhart 
exactly  as  usual,  had  I  not,  just  in  the  corridor,  entering 
firom  the  garden,  come  upon  him  and  Colin  Ghranton  in 
close  talk. 

"How  do  you  do?"  and  "It  is  a  very  cold  moming." 
Then  they  passed  on^  I  have  since  thought  that  their 
haste  was  Colin*s  doing.  He  looked  conAised,  as  if  it 
were  a  confidential  conversation  I  had  interrupted, 
which  very  probably  it  was.  I  hope,  not  the  incident 
of  the  moming,  for  it  would  vex  Doctor  Urquhart  so; 
and  blunt  as  Colin  is,  bis  kind  heart  teaches  him  tact, 
oftentimes. 

Doctor  Urquhart  stayed  out  bis  half-hour  punctuaUy, 
aad  over  the  luncheon*table  there  was  plenty  of  general 
conversation«     He  also  took  an  opportunity  to  put  to 
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me,  in  mj  character  of  nurse,  various  questions  abont 
papa^s  health)  and  desired,  still  in  the  same  geneial 
half-medical  tone,  to  be  careful  of  mj  own,  as  Trehemc 
Conrt  was  a  much  colder  place  than  Hockmount,  and 
we  were  likelj  to  have  a  severe  winter.  I  said  it 
woiild  not  much  signify,  as  we  did  not  purpose  le- 
maining  more  than  a  week  longer;  to  which  he  merelj 
answered,  "Oh,  indeedT 

We  had  no  more  conrersation,  except  that  on  tar 
king  leave,  having  resisted  all  the  Trehernes*  entreaties 
to  remain,  he  wished  me  "a  happy  New  Year." 

"I  may  not  see  jou  agam  for  some  tune  to  come; 
if  not,  good-bye;  good-bye!** 

Twice  over,  good-bye;  and  that  was  all 

A  happy  New  Year.  So  now,  the  Christmas  time 
is  over  and  gone;  and  to-morrow,  Janoary  2nd,  1857, 
will  be  like  all  other  days  in  all  other  years.  If  I 
ever  thought  or  expected  otherwise,  I  was  mistaken. 

One  thing  made  me  feel  deeply  and  solemnly  glad 
of  Doctor  Urqnhart^s  visit  to-day.  It  was,  that  if  ever 
Francis,  or  any  one  eise,  was  inclined  to  gire  a  mo- 
menfs  credence  to  that  atrocious  lie,  his  whole  appea^ 
ance  and  demeanonr  were  its  instantaneous  contradic- 
tion.  Whether  Colin  had  told  him  anything,  I  conld 
not  discover;  he  looked  grave,  and  somewhat  anxioüSt 
but  his  manner  was  composed  and  at  ease  —  the  aii 
of  a  man  whose  lifo,  if  not  above  sorrow,  was  wholly 
above  suspicion;  whose  heart  was  steadfast  and  whoBe 
conscience  free. 
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'*A  ihorougHy  good  man,  if  ever  there  was  one,^ 
Baid  papa,  emphaticallj,  when  he  had  gone  away. 

^*  Yes/  Augostas  answered,  looking  at  Francis  and 
tlien  at  me.  ''As  honest  and  upright  a  man  as  Ood 
eyer  made.* 

Therefore,  no  matter  —  even  if  I  was  mistaken. 
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CHAPTEE  IL 

His  Story. 

I  CONTINUB  these  letters,  havirng  hüherto  been  made 
aware  of  no  reason  why  thej  should  cease.  If  that 
reason  comes,  thej  shall  cease  at  once,  aad  for  ever; 
and  these  now  existing  be  bumt  immediately,  hj  mj 
own  band,  as  I  did  those  of  my  sick  Mend  in  the 
Crimea.    Be  satisfied  of  tbat 

You  will  leam  to-morrow  moming,  what,  had  an 
opportuniiy  offered,  I  meant  to  bave  told  70a  on  New 
Year^s  Day  —  mj  appointment  as  surgeon  to  the  gaol, 
where  I  shall  shortly  enter  upon  mj  dnties.  The  other 
portion  of  them,  mj  private  practice  in  the  neighbonrhood, 
I  mean  to  commence  as  soon  as  ever  I  can,  afterwards. 

Thus,  you  see  my  ^'Ishmaelitish  wanderings**  as  yon 
once  called  them,  are  ended.  I  bave  a  fixed  position 
in  one  place.  I  begin  to  look  on  this  broad  river  with 
an  eye  of  interest,  and  am  teaching  myself  to  grow  &- 
miliar  with  its  miles  of  docks,  forests  of  shipping,  and 
its  two  busy,  ever-growing  towns  along  eiüier  shore, 
even  as  one  accustoms  one^s  seif  to  the  natural  features 
of  the  place,  wherever  it  be,  that  we  call  ''home." 

If  not  home,  this  is  at  least  my  probable  sphere  of 
labonr  for  many^years  to  come:  I  shall  tiy  to  take  root 
here,  and  make  Ihe  best  of  everything. 

The  information  that  will  reach  yon  to-morroV| 
comes  necessarily  through  Treheme.     He  will  get  it  at 
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ike  breakfast-table;  pass  it  on  to  bis  wife,  who  will 
make  her  lively  eommeats  on  it,  taoA  ihea  it  will  be 
alHiost  snre  to  go  on  to  700.  You  will,  in  degree,  nn« 
derstaad,  wbat  tbej  will  not,  whj  I  shonld  give  up  mj 
Position  as  regiinental  surgeon  to  establish  myself  bere. 
For  all  eise,  it  is  of  litüe  moment  wbat  my  Mends 
think,  as  I  am  settled  in  my  own  mind —  strengihened 
by  oertain  good  words  of  yours,  that  soft,  still,  antamn 
day,  with  Äe  haze  over  the  moorland  and  tbe  snn  set- 
ting  in  the  ripples  of  the  pooL 

Yon  will  have  discoTered  by  this  time  a  fact  of  which, 
so  fiu  as  I  conld  jadge,  you  were  a  week  since  entirely 
ignorant  —  that  you  have  a  suitor  for  your  band.  He  bim- 
seif  infonned  me  of  bis  intentions  with  regard  to  you  — 
asking  my  advice  and  good  wisbes.  What  Qould  I  say? 

I  wiU  teil  you;  being  unwilling  that  in  tbe  smallest 
degree  a  nature  so  candid  and  true  as  yours  eould  sup- 
pose  me  guil^  of  double-dealing.  I  said,  ''that  I  be* 
lieved  you  would  make  the  best  of  wives  to  any  man 
you  loved,  and  that  I  hoped  when  you  did  many,  it 
would  be  under  those  circumstances.  Wheiber  he  bim- 
seif  were  that  man,  it  rested  with  your  suitor  alone  to 
discover  and  dedde.**  He  confessed  honestly  that  on 
this  point  he  was  as  ignorant  as  myself ,  but  dedared 
that  be  should  "do  bis  best"  Which  implies  that 
while  I  have  been  occupied  in  thid  gaol  business,  he 
bas  had  daily,  bourly  access  to  your  sweet  Company, 
with  eveiy  opportunity  in  bis  favour — money,  youth,  con- 
tent of  friends, — he  said  you  have  been  bis  mother's  choice 
for  yoars.    With,  best  of  all,  an  honest  heart,  which  yows 
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that,  except  a  passing  "smite"  or  two,  it  has  been  yonrs 
sinoe  70U  were  children  togetiier.  That  such  an  honest 
heart  should  not  have  its  fair  chance  with  yon,  Grod  fbrbid. 

Though  I  will  teil  7011  the  truth;  I  did  not  beliefve 
he  had  anj  chance.  Nothipg  in  yon  has  ever  giv6B 
me  the  slightest  indication  of  it  Your  sudden  blosh 
when  70U  met  him  snrprised  me,  also  7our  exdamation 
' —  I  was  not  aware  70a  were  in  the  habit  of  calling 
him  b7  his  Christian  name.  Bnt  that  70U  love  äiis 
7onng  man,  I  do  not  believe. 

Some  women  can  be  persnaded  into  love,  bnt  70a 
are  not  of  that  sort,  so  far  as  I  can  judge.  Time  will 
show.    You  are  entirety  and  absolntel7  free. 

Pardon  me,  but  after  the  first  surprise  of  this  com- 
munication  I  rejoiced  that  70a  were  thns  free.  Even 
were  I  other  than  I  am  —  7onng,  handsome,  with  a 
large  income  and  ever7thing  favourable,  70U  shonlcl 
still,  at  this  crisis,  be  left  exactty  as  70a  are,  fi^e  to 
elect  7onr  own  fate,  as  eyer7  woman  onght  to  do.  I 
ma7  be  prond,  bnt  were  I  seeking  a  wife,  the  onl7  love 
that  ever  wonld  satisfy  me  wonld  be  that  which  was 
given  spontaneonsty  and  nnsought:  —  dependent  oa 
nothing  I  gave,  but  on  what  I  was.  K  7on  choose  this 
snitor,  m7  faith  in  70U  will  convince  me  that  70117 
feelings  was  snch,  for  him,  and  I  shall  be  able  to  8a7, 
"Be  happ7,  and  God  bloss  7on." 

Thns  far,  I  tmst,  I  have  written  with  the  steadiness 
of  one  who,  in  either  case,  has  no  right  to  be  even  snr- 
prised —  who  has  nothing  whatever  to  claim,  and  who 
accordingty  claims  nothing. 
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Treherne  will  of  conrse  aaswer  —  and  I  shall  find 
bis  letter  at  the  camp  when  I  retum,  wMcli  will  be  the 
day  after  to-morrow.  It  may  bring  me  —  as,  indeed, 
I  have  expected  day  by  day,  being  so  mucb  the  Mend 
of  both  parties  —  definite  tidings. 

Let  me  stop  writing  bere.  My  gbosts  of  old  bave 
been  haunting  me,  every  day  tbis  week;  is  it  because 
my  good  angel  is  vanisbing  —  vanisbing  —  far  away? 
Let  me  recall  your  words,  wbicb  notbing  ever  can  obli- 
terate  from  my  memoiy  —  and  wbicb  in  any  case  I 
sball  bless  you  for  as  long  as  I  live. 

^'/  beUeve  that  every  sin,  however  great,  being  repented 
of  and  foraakenj  is  by  God,  and  ought  to  be  by  men,  alUh 
gether  forgiven,  blotted  out  and  done  away** 

A  tnitb,  wbicb  I  bope  never  to  forget,'  bat  to  set 
forih  continually  —  I  sball  bave  plenty  of  opportunity, 
as  a  gaol-sorgeon.  Ay,  I  sball  probably  live  and  die 
as  a  poor  gaol-surgeon. 

And  you? 

"  The  ehildren  of  Alice  call  BArtmm  &ther.** 

Tbis  line  of  Elia's  bas  been  nmning  in  my  bead 
all  day.  A  very  quiet,  patient,  patbetically  sentimental 
line.  Bat  Cbarles  Lamb  was  only  a  gentle  dreamer—* 
or  be  wrote  it  wben  he  was  old. 

XJnderstand,  I  do  not  believe  yoa  love  tbis  yoang 
man.  If  you  do  —  many  biml  Bat  if,  not  loving 
bim,  you  many  bim  —  I  bad  ratber  yon  died.  Ob, 
cbild,  cbiid,  witb  yoor  eyes  so  like  my  motber  and 
Dallas  -*  I  bad  raüxer,  ten  tbousand  times,  that  you 
died. 
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CHAPTER  III 


Pbkelopb  has  bronght  me  mj  desk  to  pas9  mwsj 
the  long  day  doriug  her  absence  in  London  —  n-hidter 
ahe  has  gone  np  with  'M19.  Granton  ta  bny  Um  fint 
instalntent  of  her  vedding-clotbes.  Sbe  looked  veaj 
Sony  that  I  could  not  accontpany  her.  Bhe  is  es- 
ceedingly  kiod  —  more  bo  than  ever  in  her  life  be- 
fore,  thougfa  I  bare  given  her  a  deal  of  tronUe,  and 
seem  to  be  giving  more  every  day. 

I  have  had  "fever-and-agnr,"  as  the  poor  fblk  here- 
abouts  call  it  —  canght,  probably,  in  those  long  walk« 
ovet  tbe  mooilands ,  vbich  I  indnlged  in  after  onr  »■ 
tnm  from  tbe  north  —  supposing  they  wonld  do  me 
good.  Bnt  tbe  illness  bas  done  me  more;  so  it  comes 
to  tbe  same  thing  ia  the  end. 

I  conld  be  quite  happy  now,  I  beliere,  vere  those 
abont  me  happy  too;  and,  above  all,  were  Penelope 
less  anxions  on  my  acconnt,  bo  as  to  hare  no  clond  oii 
her  ovn  proapects.  She  is  to  be  man-ied  in  April, 
and  tbey  will  Ball  in  May;  I  must  contrive  to  get  well 
long  beföre  dien,  if  poesible.  Francis  has  been  veiy 
little  down  bere;  being  ftüly  occnpied  in  olScial  ar- 
rangements;  bat  Penelope  only  langha,  and  saTB  be  is 
*■'"'-  -~t  of  the  way  daring  tiiia  busy  time.  She  is 
I   ahe  can  afibrd  to  jeat.     Mra.  Qranton  takes 
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my  place  in  assisting  her,  which  is  good  tot  the  dear 
old  ladj  too. 

Poor  Mrs.  Granton!  it  cut  me  to  ihe  heart  at  first 
to  see  how  puzzled  she  was  at  the  stränge  £reak  which 
took  Colin  off  to  the  Mediterranean  —  only  puzzled, 
never  cross  —  how  could  she  be  cross  at  anyihing 
^^mj  Colin"  does?  he  is  always  right,  of  conrse.  He 
was  reallj  right  this  time,  though  it  made  her  un* 
happy  for  awhile;  but  she  would  have  been  more  so, 
had  she  known  alL  Now,  she  onlj  wonders  a  little; 
regards  me  with  a  sort  of  half-pitTing  cniiositj;  is 
specially  kind  to  me,  brings  me  every  letter  of  her 
son^s  to  read  —  thank  heaven,  they  are  alreadj  yezy 
cheerful  letters  —  and  tx^eats  me  altogether  as  if  she 
thonght  I  were  breaking  mj  heart  for  her  Colin,  and 
that  Colin  had  not  jet  discovered  what  was  good  for 
himself  oonceming  me,  bat  would  in  time.  It  is  of 
litüe  consequence — so  as  she  is  content  and  discovers 
nothing. 

Poor  Colin!  I  can  only  reward  him  hj  loving  bis 
old  moiher  for  bis  sake. 

After  a  long  pause,  wiiting  being  somewhat 
fatiguiiig,  I  have  thought  it  best  to  take  this  oppor- 
toBity  of  setting  down  a  curcumstance  which  befeU  me 
since  I  last  wrote  in  mj  joumaL  It  was  at  first  not 
mj  inteotion  to  mention  it  here  at  all,  but  on  second 
thoughts  I  do  so,  lest,  should  anything  happen  to  pre- 
yent  mj  destrojing  this  Journal  during  mj  life  time, 
there  might  be  no  opportunity,  through  the  Omission 
of  it,  for  anj  misconstructions  as  to  Colin^s  conduct  or 
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miae.  I  afii  wwk  enoogb  U>  feel  that,  not  even  sßei 
I  ms  dead,  voold  I  lika  it  to  be  sapposed  I  had 
given  aay  enconragement  to  Colin  Granton,  or  car6d 
for  Mm  in  aaj  oiher  vay  than  as  I  sboll  always  can 
for  liim,  and  as  he  well  degerves. 

It  is  a  most  painM  thing  to  confeas,  and  oae  for 
whicb  I  still  tiÄe  some  blame  to  mTBolf,  for  not 
having  seen  and  prerented  it,  but  tbe  da^  before  ve 
left  l^^eme  Conrt,  Colin  Granton  made  me  an  offer 
of  maxrit^;«. 

Wboa  I  State  that  tMa  was  nnforeseen,  I  do  not 

mean  np   to  tbe  actnal  moment  of  its  befidling  me. 

Tbey  aay,  womeit  inatinctively  find  oat  wben  a  man 

is  in  love  vitb  tbem,  ao  long  as  the^  tbemselfea  are 

indifferent  to  bim;  bot  I  did  not,  probablf  because  m^ 

tnll  of  other  thinga.     Until  the  last  mek 

ach  a  po8Stbility  never  ent«red  Tay  mind. 

I,  to  explaiu  mj  not  having  prerented — 

;irl  onght  to  prevent  if  she  can  —  th« 

on,  whicb  it  most  be  ancb  a  cmel  mor 

ly  man  to  make,  and  be  denied. 

bov  it  bappened.    Alter  tbe  nev  ^ear 

gaietiaa  and  late  bonrs,  following  the 

s  illneas,  were  too  mach  for  me,  or  eise 

Coming  on.     I  ifelt  —  not  ill  exactl^  — 

f,   and  Krs.  Granton  saw  iL     She  petted 

Jier,  and  vas  alwaj's  telUng  me  to  regard 

whicb  I  innocently  promiaed;  irbea  ab« 

me  eameatlj,  and  say,  oflen  vitb  tean 

tbat  "she  was  aura  I  woold  never  be  an- 
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kind  to  the  old  lady,"  and  that  "slie  sbould  get  ihe 
best  of  daughters.^ 

Yet  still  I  had  not  the  least  suspicion.  No,  nor 
when  Colin  was  continually  about  me,  watcbing  me, 
waiting  npon  me,  sometimes  almost  irritating  me,  and 
tben  again  toucbing  me  inexpressibly  with  bis  un- 
failing  kindness,  did  I  snspect  anything  for  long.  At 
last,  I  did. 

There  is  no  need  to  relate  what  trifles  first  opened 
my  eyes,  nor  tbe  wretcbedness  of  tbe  two  intermediate 
dajs  between  mj  dreading  and  being  snre  of  it 

I  snppose  it  must  always  be  a  veiy  terrible  ibing 
to  any  woman,  tbe  discovery  tbat  some  one  wbom  sbe 
likes  heartily,  and  only  likes,  loves  ber.  Of  course, 
in  eveiy  possibleway  tbat  it  could  be  done,  witbout 
woonding  bim,  or  betraying  bim  to  otber  people,  I 
avoided  Colin;  bat  it  was  dreadfiil,  notwitbstanding. 
Tbe  sigbt  of  bis  bonest,  bappy  face,  was  sadder  to  me 
tban  tbe  saddest  face  in  tbe  world,  yet  wben  it  donded 
over,  my  beart  acbed.  And  tben  bis  motber,  witb  ber 
caresses  and  praises,  made  me  feel  tbe  most  conscience- 
stricken  wretcb  tbat  ever  breatbed. 

Tbns  tbings  went  on.  I  sball  set  down  no  in- 
ddents,  tbongb  bitterly  I  remember  tbem  all  At  last 
it  came  to  an  end.  I  sball  relate  tbis,  tbat  tbere  may 
be  no  donbt  left  as  to  wbat  passed  between  us  -— ' 
Colin  and  me. 

We  were  standing  in  tbe  corridor,  bis  motber 
baving  just  qnitted  us,  to  settle  witb  papa  abont  to- 
morrow's  jonmey,  desiiing  ns  to  wait  for  ber  tili  sbe 
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retumed.  Colin  snggested  waiting  in  the  libraiy,  bat 
I  prefenred  the  corridor,  where  continiially  there  were 
persons  coming  and  going.  I  thought  if  I  never  g^ave 
him  anj  opportnmtjr  of  saying  anything,  he  might  nn- 
derstand  what  I  so  eamesüjr  wished  to  save  him  £rom 
being  plainly  told.  So  we  stood  iooking  out  of  the 
hall-^wüidowB.  I  caa  see  the  view  this  minute,  the 
large,  level  circle  of  snow,  with  the  sun-dial  in  the 
centre,  and  bejond,  Ihe  great  ayenne-gatesi  with  the 
avenne  itself,  two  blaek  lines  and  a  white  one  betveen, 
lessenii^  and  fading  awaj  in  ihe  mist  of  a  Januaty 
aftemoon. 

''How  soon  the  äaj  is  closing  in — oor  bist  daj  here  I  * 
I  Said  this  withont  thinking.  The  next  minute  I 
wonld  haye  given  anything  to  reeall  it  For  Colin  an* 
swered  something  —  I  hardlj  remember  what  — ^  bat 
the  mannet,  the  tone,  there  was  no  mistaking.  I  snp* 
pose  the  saTing  is  trae;  —  no  woman  with  a  heart  in 
her  bosom  can  mistake  for  long  together  when  a  man 
reallj  loves  her.  I  feit  it  was  coming;  peihaps  bett^ 
let  it  come,  and  then  it  wonld  be  over,  and  there 
wonld  be  an  end  of  ii 

So  I  just  stood  still,  with  mjr  eyes  on  the  emow, 
and  mj  honds  locked  tight  together,  for  GoUn  faad 
tried  to  take  one  of  them.  He  was  trembling  nmch, 
and  Bo  I  am  snre  was  I.  He  had  said  only  half^- 
dozen  words,  when  I  begged  him  to  stöp,  ''nnlesa  he 
wished  to  break  my  heart"  And  seeing  him  tum  pale 
as  death,  and  lean  against  the  wall,  I  did  indeed  feel 
—  if  my  heart  were  breaking. 
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For  a  momeDi  the  thonght  came  —  let  me  confesa 
it  -»  how  cniel  things  were,  as  they  were;  bow  happy 
had  they  been  otherwise,  and  I  conld  have  made  him 
happy  —  this  good  honest  soul  that  loved  me,  bis 
dear  old  mother,  and  eveiy  one  belonging  to  ns;  also, 
wbether  anybow  I  ongbt  not  to  tiy.  —  No:  tbat  was 
not  possible.  I  can  nnderstand  women^s  renouncing 
love,  or  dying  of  it,  or  leaming  to  live  witbout  it:  bnt 
manTing  witbout  it,  eitber  for  ''spite,*  or  for  monoy, 
necessify,  pity,  or  persuasion,  is  to  me  utterly  incom- 
prebensibla  Nay,  tbe  self-devoted  beroines  of  tbe 
EndUa  Wyndham  scbool  seem  creatores  so  weak  tbat  if 
not  compassionating  one  woold  simply  despise  tbem. 
Out  of  daty  or  gratitude,  it  migbt  be  possible  to  work, 
live,  or  even  die  for  a  person,  bnt  never  to  marry 
bim. 

So,  wben  Colin,  recovering,  tried  to  take  my  band 
again,  I  ahnmk  into  myself,  and  became  my  rigbt  seif 
at  once.  For  wbicb,  lest  tried  overmucb,  and  liking 
bim  as  I  do,  some  cbance  emotion  migbt  bave  led  bim 
momentarily  astray,  I  most  eamestly  thank  God. 

And  then  I  bad  to  look  bim  in  tbe  eyes  and  teil 
bim  tbe  pLun  trutb. 

^' Colin,  I  do  not  love  you;  I  never  sball  be  able 
to  love  you,  and  so  it  would  be  wicked  even  to  tbink 
of  this.  Yon  must  give  it  all  up,  and  let  us  go  back 
to  onr  old  ways." 

"Dora?" 

^Tes,  indeed,  it  is  true.     You  must  believe  it" 

For  a  long  time,  tbe  only  words  be  said  were*  — - 
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''I  knew  it  —  knew  I  was  not  half  good  eaongli 
for  you* 

It  beiBg  nearly  dark,  no  one  came  by  until  we 
heard  bis  moihei^B  step,  and  her  cheerfiil  ^^Where's  mj 
Colin?"  — r  lond  enongh  as  if  she  meant  —  poor 
dear!  —  in  fond  precaution,  to  give  ns  notice  of  her 
Coming.  Instinctively  we  hid  from  her  in  the  libraiy. 
She  looked  in  at  the  door,  bat  did  not,  or  wonld  not, 
see  US,  and  went  trotting  away  down  the  corridor. 
Oh,  what  a  wretch  I  feit! 

When  she  had  departed,  I  was  stealing  away,  but 
Colin  caught  my  dress. 

"  One  word  —  just  one.  Did  you  never  care  for 
me  —  never  the  least  bit  in  all  the  world?" 

"Yes,"  I  answered  sorrowfully,  feeling  no  more 
ashamed  of  telling  this,  or  anything,  than  one  woold 
be  in  a  dying  confession.  "Yes,  Colin,  I  was  once 
very  fond  of  you,  when  I  was  about  eleven  years  old" 

"And  never  afterwards?" 

"No  —  as  my  saying  this  proves.  Never  after- 
wards,  and  never  should,  by  any  possible  chan^e  —  in 
the  sort  of  way  you  wish." 

"  That  is  enough  -r-  I  understand,"  he  said,  with  a 
sort  of  moumful  dignity  quite  new  in  Colin  Ghranton. 
"I  was  only  good  enough  for  you  when  you  were  a 
child,  and  we  are  not  children  now.  We  never  »hall 
be  children  any  more.** 

"No  —  ah,  no."  And  the  thought  of  that  old  time 
came  upon  me  like  a  flood  —  the  winter  games  at  the 
Cedars  —  the  blackberrying  and  .bilbenying  upon  the 
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sunsliinj  summer  moors  —  the  grief  when  he  went  to 
scbool,  and  the  joy  when  he  came  home  again  —  the 
love  that  was  so  innocent,  so  painless.  And  he  had 
loved  me  ever  since  —  me,  not  Lisabel;  though  for  a 
time  he  tried  flirtmg  with  her,  he  owned,  jnst  to  find 
out  whether  or  not  I  cared  for  him.  I  hid  my  face 
and  sobbed. 

And  ihen,  I  had  need  to  recover  self-control;  it  is 
such  an  awfdl  thing  tö  see  a  man  weep. 

I  stood  hj  Colin  tili  we  were  both  calmer:  trusting 
all  was  safe  over;  and  that  without  the  one  question  I 
most  dreaded.     But  it  came. 

"Dora,  why  do  you  not  care  for  me?  Is  there  — 
teil  me  or  not,  as  you  like  —  is  there  any  one  eise?** 

Cbnjscience!  let  me  be  as  just  to  myself  as  I  would 
be  to  another  in  my  place. 

Once,  I  wrote  that  I  had  been  ^^mistaken,"  as  I 
have  been  in  some  things,  but  not  in  alL  Could  I 
have  honestly  said  so,  taking  all  blame  on  myself  and 
freeing  all  others  £rom  everything  saviB  mere  kindness 
to  a  poor  girl  who  was  foolish  enough,  but  very  honest 
and  true,  and  wholly  Ignorant  of  where  things  were 
tending,  tili  too  late;  if  I  could  have  done  this,  I  be- 
lieve  I  should  then  and  there  have  confessed  the  whole 
truih  to  Colin  Granton.  But  as  things  are,  it  was 
impossible. 

Therefore  I  said,  i  and  started  to  notice  how  literally 
my  words  imitated  other  words,  the  secondary  meaning 
of  which  had  strack  me  differently  from  their  first, 
**that  it  was  not  likely  I  should  ever  be  married.'* 

3» 
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Colin  asked  no  mor& 

The  dressing^bell  rang,  and  I  again  tried  to  get 
awaj;  but  he  whispered  "Stop  one  minute  —  my 
mother  —  what  am  I  to  teil  my  mother?* 

"How  mnch  does  she  know?" 

"Nothing.  Bat  she  gaesses,  poor  dear  —  and  I 
was  alwajs  going  to  teil  her  ontright;  bat  somehow  I 
couldn't  Bat  now,  as  yoa  will  teil  yoor  father  and 
.  sisters,  and  — ^ 

"No,  Colin;   I  shall  not  teil  any  homan  being." 

And  I  was  thankfal  that  if  I  coold  not  retom  his 
love  I  coold  at  least  save  his  pride,  and  his  mother's 
tender  heart 

"Teil  her  nothing;  go  home  and  be  brave  for  her 
sake.  Let  her  see  that  her  boj  is  not  onhappj.  Let 
her  feel  that  not  a  girl  in  the  land  is  more  preciotis  to 
him  than  his  old  mother.** 

"Thafs  trae!"  he  said,  with  a  hard  breath.  "I 
won*t  break  her  dear  old  heart  Ml  hold  my  tongne 
and  bear  it     I  will,  Dora.** 

"I  know  yoa  will,"  and  I  held  oat  my  hani 
gurely,  that  clasp  wronged  no  one  for  itwas  hardly 
like  a  lover's  —  only  my  old  playmate  —  Colin,  my 
dear. 

We  ihen  agreed,  that  if  his  mother  asked  any 
qaestions,  he  shoald  simply  teil  her  that  he  had 
changed  his  mind  conceming  me,  and  that  oiherwise 
the  matter  shoald  be  baried  with  him  and  me,  now 
and  always.  "Except  only"  —  and  he  seemed  about 
to  teil  me  something,  bat  stopped,  saying  it  was  of  no 
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matter  —  it  was  all  as  one  now.    I  asked  no  farthcr, 

only  desiring  to  get  awaj. 

Then,  with  another  loDg,  sorrowful,  silent  clasp  of 

the  band,  Colin  and  I  parted. 

*A  long  parting  it  has  proved;  for  he  kept  aloof 
£:om  me  at  dinner,  and  instead  of  travelling  Lome  with 
US,  went  ronnd  another  waj.  A  week  or  two  afler- 
wards,  he  called  at  Bockmount,  to  teil  us  he  had* 
bonght  a  yacht,  and  was  going  a  cmise  to  the  Me- 
diterranean.  I  being  out  on  the  moor,  did  not  see 
bim;  he^  left  next  daj,  telling  bis  mother  to  "wish 
good-bye  for  bim  to  bis  playmate  Dora.** 

Poor  Colin!  Gbd  bless  bim  and  keep  bim  safe,  so 
that  I  ma7  feel  I  onlj  wounded  bis  heart,  bnt  did  bis 
sonl  no  barm.  I  meant  it  not!  And  when  he  comes 
back  to  bis  old  mother,  perhaps  bringing  her  bome  a 
fair  danghter-in-law,  as  no  doubt  he  will  one  daj,  I 
sball  be  bappj  enongb  to  smile  at  all  the  misery  of 
that  time  at  Trebeme  Court  and  afterwards,  and  at  all 
the  tender  compassion  which  has  been  wasted  upon  me 
bj  good  Mrs.  Granton,  becanse  ^^my  Colin^  changed 
bis  mind,  and  went  away  witbont  marrjing  bis  play- 
mate Dora.  Only  "Dora."  I  am  glad  be  never  called 
me  my  fdü  iiam&  There  is  but  one  person  who  ever 
called  me  ^'Theodora.'' 

I  read  in  a  book,  the  other  day,  tbis  extract:  — 

'^FeoplB  do  not  snfficiently  remember  that  in  every 

relation  of  life  as  in  the  dosest  one  öf  all,  they  onght 

to  take  one  another  'for  better,   for  worse.'      That, 

granting  the  tie  of  friendship,  gratitude,  or  esteem,  be 
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strong  enough  to  have  existed  at  all,  it  ought,   either 

actively  or  passively,  to  exist  for  ever.     And  seeing 

we  can,  at  best,  know  our  neighbour,   companion  or 

friend,  as  little  as,   alasl   we  often  find  be  knoweth  of 

US,  it  bebovetb  us  to  treat  bim  witb  the  most  patient 

fidelity,  tbe  tenderest  forbearance;   granting,  tmto  all 

bis  words  and  actions  tbat  we  do  not  nnderstand,  the 

utmost  limit  of  faitb  tbat  common  sense  and  Christian 

justice  will  allow.     Naj,  tbese  failing,  is  ibere  not  still 

left  Christian  cbaritj?   wbicb,  being  past  'belieying' 

and  'boping,'  still  *enduretb  all  tbings?"* 

I  hear  tbe  carriage-wbeels.     ^ 
«  ♦  ^  *  •  # 

Tbej  will  not  let  me  go  downstairs  at  all  to-day. 

I  bave  been  lying  looking  at  tbe  fire,  alone,  for 
Francis  retumed  witb  Mrs.  Granton  and  Penelope 
yesterdaj.  Tbey  bave  gone  a  long  walk  across  the 
moors.  I  watcbed  them,  strolling  arm-in-arm  —  Darby 
and  Joan  fasbion  —  tili  tbeir  two  small  black  figures 
vanisbed  over  the  billj  road,  wbicb  alwajs  used  to 
remind  me  of  tbe  Sleeping  Beantj  and  ber  prince. 

*' And  on  her  lover^s  «rm  she  leant, 
And  round  her  waist  she  feit  it  fold, 
And  far  across  the  hüls  they  went, 
To  that  new  world  which  is  the  old.^ 

Tbey  must  be  very  happy  —  Francis  and  Penelope. 

I  wonder  bow  soon  I  sball  be  well.  Tbis  feyer 
and  ague  lasts  sometimes  for  montbs;  I  remember 
Doctor  Urqubart^s  once  saying  so. 

Here,  following  my  plan  of  keeping  tbis  joumal 
""'^.urate  and  complete,  I  ougbt  to  put  down  something 
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which  occurred  yesterday,  and  wliich  concems  Doctox 
TJrqnliart 

Driving  through  the  camp,  my  sister  Penelope 
saw  him,  and  papa  stopped  the  carriage  and  waited 
for  him.  He  could  not  pass  them  by,  as  Francis  de- 
claxed  he  seemed  intending  to  do,  with  a  mere  saluta* 
tion,  bnt  stayed  and  spoke.  The  conversation  was 
not  told  me,  for,  on  mentioning  it,  a  few  sharp  words 
took  place  between  papa  and  Penelope.  She  protested 
ag^ainst  his  taking  so  much  trouble  in  cultivating  the 
Society  of  a  man,  who,  she  said,  was  evidently,  out  of 
iiis  own  profession,  "a  perfect  boor." 

Papa  replied  more  warmly  than  I  had  at  all  ex- 
pected. 

"You  will  oblige  me,  Penelope,  by  aUoi^ang  your 
father  to  have  a  will  of  his  own  in  this  as  in  most 
other  matters,  even  if  you  do  suppose  him  capable  of 
choosing  for  his  associate  and  friend  'a  perfect  boor.^ 
And  were  that  accnsation  as  true  as  it  is  false,  I  trust 
I  shoold  never  forget  that  a  debt  of  gratitude,  such  as 
I  owe  to  Doctor  Urquhart,  once  incurred,  is  seldom 
to  be  repaid,  and  never  to  be  obliterated.^ 

So  the  discourse  ended.  Penelope  left  my  room, 
and  papa  took  a  chair  by  me.  I  tried  to  talk  to  him, 
bnt  we  soon  both  feil  into  silence.  Once  or  twice, 
when  I  thonght  he  was  reading  the  newspaper,  I  found 
him  looking  at  me,  but  he  made  no  remark. 

Papa .  and  I  have  had  much  less  of  each  other'is 
Company  lately,  though  we  have  never  lost  the  plea- 
sant  footing  on  which  we  leamed  to  be  during  his 
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illness.  I  wonder  if^  now  that  he  is  qnite  well,  he  has 
anj  recollection  of  the  long,  long  hoors,  nights  and 
days,  with  only  daylight  or  candle-light  to  mark  the 
difference  between  them,  wlien  he  lay  motionless  in 
his  bed,  watched  and  nursed  by  us  two. 

I  was  thinking  thus,  when  he  asked  a  qnestion, 
the  abrupt  coincidence  of  which  with  my  secret  thonghts 
Startled  me  out  of  any  answer  than  a  simple  ^^No, 
papa." 

"My  dear,  have  you  ever  had  any  letter  from 
Doctor  Urquhart?'* 

How  could  he  possibly  imagine  such  a  thing? 
Coujd  Mrs.  Granton,  or  Penelope,  who  is  quick-sighted 
in  some  things,  have  led  papa  to  thmk  —  to  snppose 
—  something,  the  bare  idea  of  which  tumed  me  sick 
with  fear?  Me,  they  might  blame  as  they  liked;  it 
would  not  härm  me;  but  a  wprd,  a  Suggestion  of  blame 
to  any  other  person,  would  drive  me  wild,  fiirious.  So 
I  summoned  up  all  my  strength. 

"You  know,  papa,  Doctor  Urquhart  could  have 
nothing  to  write  to  me  about.  Any  message  for  me 
he  could  have  put  in  a  letter  to  you." 

"Certainly.  I  merely  enquired,  considering  him 
so  much  a  friend  of  the  family,  and  aware  that  yon 
had  Seen  more  of  him,  and  liked  him  better  than  your 
sisters  did.  But  if  he  had  written  to  you,  you  would, 
of  course,  have  told  me?** 

"Of  course,  papa." 

I  did  not  say  another  word  than  thia. 
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Papa  went  on,  smoothing  bis  newspaper,  and 
looking  direct  at  tlie  fire:  — 

'^I  bave  not  been  altogetber  satisfied  witb  Doctor 
TJrqubart  of  late,  muob  as  I  esteem  bim.  He  does 
not  appear  sii£&ciently  to  value  wbat  —  I  may  say  it 
witbout  conceit  —  firom  an  old  man  to  a  younger  one, 
is  always  of  somo  wortb.  Yesterday,  wben  I  invited 
bim  bere,  be  declined  again,  and  a  little  too  —  too 
decidedly." 

Seeing  an  answer  waited  for,  I  said,  *'Tes,  papa." 

^'I  am  sopry,  baving  sucb  great  respect  for  bim^  and 
Bucb  pleasure  in  bis  society.**  Papa  paused.  "Wben 
a  man  desires  to  win  or  retain  bis  footing  in  a  family, 
be  nsnally  takes  some  pains  to  secnro'  it.  If  be  does 
not,  tbe  natural  conclusion  is  tbat  be  does  not  desire 
it*  Anotber^  pause.  "Wbenever  Doctor  TJrqubart 
cbooses  to  come  bere,  be  will  always  be  welcome  — 
most  welcome;  but  I  cannot  again  invite  bim  to  Bock- 
monnt. 

"No,  papa.* 

Tbis  was  all.  He  tben  took  up  bis  Times  j  and 
read  it  tbrougb:  I  lay  quiet;  quiet  all  tbe  evening  — 
quiet  until  I  went  to  bed. 

To-day  I  find  in  tbe  same  old  book  before 
quotod:  — 

"Tbe  true  tbeory  of  friendsbip  is  tbis:  —  Once  a 
Mend,  always  a  friend.  But,  answerest  tbou,  dotb 
not  eveiy  day's  practice  give  tbe  lie  to  tbat  doctrine? 
Many,  if  not  most  firiendsbips,  be  like  a  glove,  tbat 
bowever  well  fitting  at  first,  dotb  by  constant  use  was 
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loose  and  ungainly,  if  it  doth  not  qnite  wear  out.  And 
others,  not  put  off  and  on,  bnt  close  to  a  man  as  bis 
own  skin  and  flesli,  are  yet  liable  to  become  diseased: 
be  may  bave  to  lose  tbem,  and  live  on  witboat  tbem, 
as  after  tbe  lopping  off  of  a  limb,  or  tbe  blinding  of 
an  eye.  And  likewise,  tbere  be  fiiendsbips  whicb  a 
man  groVetb  out  of,  naturally  and  blamelessly,  even 
as  out  of  bis  cbild-clotbes:  tbe  wbicb,  tbougb  no  longer 
suitable  for  bis  needs,  be  keepetb  religiously,  unfor 
gotten  and  undestroyed,  and  often  visitetb  ^eitb  a 
kindly  tondemess,  tbougb  be  knowetb  tbey  can  cover 
and  warm  bim  no  more.  All  tbese  instances  do  dearlj 
prove  tbat  a  fiiend  is  not  always  a  firiend." 

"*Yea,'  quotb  Fidelis,  *be  is.  Not  in  bimself,  may 
be,  but  unto  tbee.  Tbe  ftiture  and  tbe  present  are 
tbine  and  bis;  tbe  past  is  beyond  ye  both;  an  unalien* 
able  possession,  a  bond  never  disannulled.  Ye  may 
let  it  slip,  of  natural  disuse,  tbrow  it  aside  as  wom-out 
änd  foul;  cut  it  off,  cover  it  up,  and  bury  it;  but  it 
batb  been,  and  tberefore  in  one  sense  for  ever  mnst 
b&  Transmutation  is  tbe  law  of  all  mortal  tbings; 
but  so  far  as  we  know,  tbere  is  not,  and  will  not  be, 
until  tbe  great  day  of  tbe  second  deatb  —  in  tbe  wbole 
universe,  any  sucb  tbing  as  annibilation. 

"And  so  take  beed^  Deceive  not  tbyself,  saying 
tbat,  because  a  tbing  is  not,  it  nevcr  was.  Bespect 
tbyself  —  tbine  old  seif,  as  well  as  tby  new.  Be 
faitbfbl  to  tbyself,  and  to  all  tbat  ever  was  tbine.  Tbj 
friend  is  always  tby  friend.  Not  to  bare  or  to  bold, 
to  love  or  rejoice  in,  but  to  remember. 
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iic  ''And  if  it  befall  thee,  as  befaUeth  most,  that  in 
na:  conrse  of  time  nothing  will  remain  for  thee,  except  to 
]c3  remember,  be  not  afraidi  Hold  fast  that  which  was 
j^  thine  —  it  is  thine  for  ever.  Deny  it  not  —  despise 
l"::  it  not",  respect  its  secrets  —  be  silent  over  its  wrongs. 
^r    And,  so  kept,  it  shall  never  lie  like  a  dead  thing  in 

thy  heart,  comipting  and  breeding  comiption  there,  as 
-:  dead  things  do.  Biuy  it,  and  go  thy  way.  It  may 
jr     cBance  that,  one  day,  long  lience,  thou  shalt  come 

suddenly  upon  the  grave  of  it  —  and  behold!  it.  is 

dewy-greenl" 


li' 
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CHAPTEB  IV. 

Hia  Story. 

That  face,  —  that  poor  little  white,  patient  facel 
How  she  is  changed! 

I  wish  ^to  write  down  how  it  was  I  chanced  to  see 
you,  thongh  chance  is  hardlj  the  right  word.  I  wauld 
have  Seen  70a,  even  if  I  had  waited  all  day  and  all 
night,  like  a  thief,  ontside  jour  garden-walL  If  I  could 
have  seen  70U  without  joor  seeing  me  (as  actuallj 
occurred)  all  the  better;  but  in  any  case  I  would  have 
seen  7011.  So  far  as  relates  to  70U,  the  wUl  of  heaven 
onl7  is  streng  enough  to  alter  this  resolute  "I  will," 
of  mine. 

You  had  no  idea  I  was  so  near  7011.  You  did  not 
seem  to  be  thinking  of  an7bod7  or  an7thing  in  par- 
ticolar,  but  came  to  70ur  bedroom-window,  and  stood 
there  a  minnte,  looking  wistfoll7  across  themoorlands; 
the  still,  absorbed,  hopeless  look  of  a  person  who  has 
had  some  heay7  loss,  or  resigned  something  yer7  dear 
to  the  heart  —  Dallas^s  look,  almost,  as  I  remember 
it  when  he  qnietl7  told  me  that  instead  of  preaching 
his  first  sermon,  he  must  go  awa7  at  onee  abroad,  or 
give  up  hope  of  ever  living  to  preach  at  alL  Child, 
if  7on  shoold  slip  awa7  and  leave  me  as  Dallas  didl 

Yon  mnst  have  had  a  severe  illness.    And  7et,  if 
80,  s!irel7  I  shonld  have  heard  of  it,  or  7onr  fsither 
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and  sister  would  have  xnentioned  it  when  I  met  thexxu 
Bat  no  mere  bodilj  illness  could  acconnt  for  that  ex- 
pression  —  it  is  of  the  mind.  You  have  been  sufforing 
mentallj  also.  Can  it  be  out  of  pity  for  that  joung 
man,  who,  I  bear,  bas  lefl  England?  Wby,  it  is  not 
difficidt  to  guess,  nor  did  I  ever  ezpect  otberwise, 
knowing  bim  and  70U.  Poor  fellow!  Bat  be  was 
honest  and  rieb,  and  your  friends  urould  approve  binu 
Have  ihej  been  urging  you  on  bis  bebalf?  Have  70a 
had  family  feuds  to  withstand?  Is  it  ibis  which  baa 
made  70a  waste  awa7,  and  tum  so  still  and  pale? 
You  would  just  do  that;  70a  would  never  7ield,  but 
only  break  70ur  beart  quietl7,  and  8a7  notbing  about 
it  I  know  70U;  nobod7  knows  70U  half  so  welL 
Co  ward  that  I  was,  not  to  have  taken  care  of  70U.  I 
might  have  done  it  easil7,  as  the  friend  of  the  famil7 
—  the  doctor  —  a  grim  fellow  of  fort7.  There  was 
no  fear  for  an7bod7  save  m7sel£  Yes,  I  have  been  a 
CO  ward.  M7  cbild,  -—  017  gentle,  tender,  cbildlike 
cbild  —  ibe7  have  been  breaking  70ur  beart,  and  I 
have  held  aloof  and  let  them  do  it 

You  had  a  cough  in  autumn,  and  70ur  ejea  are 
apt  to  get  that  bright,  limpid  look,  dilated  pupils,  with 
a  dark  shade  under  the  lower  e7e-lid,  which  is  sup- 
posed  to  indicate  the  consumptive  tendenc7.  M7self, 
I  differ;  believing  it  in  70U,  as  in  man7  others,  nierel7 
to  indicate  that  which  for  want  of  a  dearer  term  we 
call  the  nerrous  temperament;  exquisitel7  sensitive, 
and  liable  to  sligbt  derangements,  7et  healtb7  and 
streng  at  the  core.    I  see  no  trace  of  disease  in  70U, 
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HO  reason  whj,  evcii  fragile  as  you  are,  yon  shonld 
not  live  to  be  an  old  uroman.  That  is,  if  treated  as 
you  oaght  to  be,  judicionsly,  tenderly;  watcbed  over, 
cared  for,  giyen  a  peaceM,  cheerM  life  with  pleaty 
of  love  in  it  Plenty  of  anxieties  also,  maybe;  no  one 
could  sbield  you  from  these  —  but  tbe  love  would 
counter-balance  all,  and  you  would  feel  that  —  yon 
should  feel  it  —  L  could  make  you  feel  it 

I  must  find  out  what  has  ailed  you  and  wbo  has 
been  attending  you.  Doctor  Black,  probably.  Yon 
disliked  hxm,  had  almost  a  terror  of  him,  I  know.  Yet 
they  would  of  course  bave  placed  you  in  bis  bands, 
my  little  tender  thing,  my  dove,  my  flower.  It  makes 
me  mad. , 

Fprgivel  Forgive  also  that  word  "my,"  though  in 
one  sense  you  are  even  now  mine.  No  one  undeistands 
you  as  I  do,  or  loves  you.  Not  selfishly  either;  most 
solemnly  do  I  here  protest  that  if  I  could  find  myself 
now  your  father  or  your  brother,  through  the  natural 
tie  of  blood,  which  for  ever  prevents  any  other,  I 
would  rejoice  in  it,  falber  than  part  with  you,  rather 
than.  that  yo,u  should  slip  away  like  Dallas,  and  bloss 
my  eyes  no  mpre. 

You  sße  now  what  you  are  to  me,  that  a  mere 
apparition  of  your  little  face  at  a  window,  could  move 
me  thus. 

I  must  go  to  work  now.     To-morrow  I  shall  have 

found  out  all  about  you. 

«  «  «  «  «  « 

■ 

I  wish  you  to  know  how  the  discoveiy  was  made; 
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Binee,  be  assored,  I  have  ever  gnarded  againBt  the 
remotest  possibility  of  friends  or  strangers  finding  out 
inj  secret|  or  gossipping  neighbours  coupling  mj  iiame 
wiih  jours. 

Therefore,  instead  of  going  to  Mrs.  Granton,  I  paid 
a  Visit  to  Widow  Cartwright,  wboni  I  had  news  to 
give  conceming  her  daughter.  And  here,  lest  at  any 
time  evil  or  careless  tongoßs  shonld  bring  70U  a 
garbled  statementi  let  me  just  name  all  I  have  bad  to 
do  witb  tbis  mafter  of  Lydia  Cartwrigbt,  wbicb 
your  sister  once  spoke  of  as  my  "impertinent  inter- 
ference." 

Widow  Cartwrigbt,  in  ber  trouble,  begged  me  to 
try  and  leam  sometbing  about  ber  cbild,  wb'o  bad  dis- 
appeared  firom  tbe  £Eunily  wbere  by  Miss'^Jobnston^s 
recommendation,  sbe  went  as  parlour-maid,  and  in  spite 
of  various  inquiries  set  on  foot  by  Mr.  Cbarteris  and 
oihers,  bad,  to  your  sister^s  great  regret,  never  more 
been  beard  o£  Sbe  was  believed  not  to  be  dead,  for 
sbe  once  or  twice  sent  money  to  ber  motber;  and 
lately  sbe  was  seen  in  a  private  box  at  tbe  tbeatre  by 
a  person  named  Turton,  wbo  recognized  ber,  baving 
ofken  dined  at  tbe  bonse  wbere  sbe  once  was  servant 
Tbis  information  was  wbat  I  bad  to  give  to  ber 
motber. 

I  would  not  bave  mentioned  sucb  a  stoiy  to  you, 
bat  tbat  long  ere  you  read  tbese  letters,  if  ever  you  do 
read  tbem,  you  will  bave  leamt  tbat  sucb  sad  and 
terrible  facts  do  ezist,  and  tbat  even  tbe  purest  woman 
dajre  not  ignore  tbem.     Also,  wbo  knows,  but  in  tbe 


infinite  chances  of  life,  you  may  have  opportunities  of 
doing  in  other  cases,  what  I  would  fain  have  done, 
and  one  day  entreated  your  sister  to  do  —  to  use  eveiy 
effort  for  the  redemption  of  this  girl^  who  from  all  I 
hear,  must  have  been  unnsually  pretty,  afPectionate  and 
simple-minded. 

Her  poor  old  mother  being  a  litde  comforted  I 
leamt  tidings  of  you.  Three  weeks  of  fever  and  agaei 
or  sometbing  like  it,  nobody  quite  knew  what;  they, 
your  family,  bad  no  notion  tili  lately  that  tbere  was 
anytbing  ailing  you. 

No  —  they  never  would.  Tbey  would  let  you  go 
on  in  your  silent,  patient  way,  sick  or  well,  bappy  or 
sorry,  tili  you  suddenly  sunk,  and  tben  ibey  would 
tum  round  astonisbed:  —  "Eeally,  wby  did  sbe  not 
say  sbe  was  ill?  Wbo  would  bave  guessed  tbere  was 
anytbing  tbe  matter  witb  her?** 

And  I  —  I  wbo  knew  every  cbange  in  your  Httle 
face,  every  mood  in  tbat  stränge,  quaint,  variable  spirit 
—  I  bave  let  you  slip,  and  been  afraid  to  take  care  of 
you.     Co  ward  I 

I  proceeded  at  once  to  Bockmount,  but  leamt  from 
tbe  gardener  tbat  your  fatber  and  sister  were  out,  and 
"Miss  Dora  was  ill  in  ber  rpom.*  So  I  waited,  bnng 
about  tbe  road  for  an  bour  or  more,  tili  at  last  it 
Struck  me  to  seek  for  Information  at  tbe^Cedars. 

Mrs.  Oranton  was  glad  to  see  me.  Sbe  told  me 
all  about  ber  son*s  departure  —  genüe  beartl  you  bave 
kept  bis  secret —  and,  asking  if  I  bad  seen  you  lateiy, 
poured  out  in  a  stream  all  ber  anzieties  conceming  yoa 
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• 

So,  something  must  be  done  for  you.  —  Bomething 
sadden  aud  determined.  Thej  may  all  think  what 
they  like  —  act  as  they  choose  —  and  so  shall  I. 

I  advised  Mrs.  Gxanton  to  fetch  you  at  once  to  tlie 
Cedars,  by  persuasion  if  she  could;  if  not,  by  com- 
pulsion  —  bringing  you  there  as  if  for  a  drive  and 
keeping  you.  She  Las  a  will,  that  good  old  lady, 
when  she  sees  fit  to  use  it  —  and  she  has  considerable 
influence  with  your  father.  She  said,  she  thought  she 
could  persuade  him  to  let  her  have  you,  and  nurse 
you. 

^^  And  if  the  poor  child  herseif  is  obstinate  -r-  she 
has  been  rather  variable  of  temper  lately  —  I  may 
say  that  you  ordered  me  to  bring  her  here?  She  has 
a  great  respect  for  your  opinion.  I  may  teil  her  I 
acted  by  Dr.  Urquhart's  desire?** 

I  considered  a  moment,  and  then  said  she  might. 

We  arranged  everything  as  seemed  best  for  your 
removal  —  a  serious  undertaking  for  an  invalid.  You, 
an  invalid,  my  bright-eyed,  light-footed,  moorland 
girl! 

I  do  not  think  Mrs.  Granton  had  a  shadow  of 
suspicion.  She  thanked  me  continually,  in  her  warm« 
heaxted  fashion  for  my  *^  great  kindness."  Kindness! 
She  also  begged  me  to  call  immediately  —  as  her 
friend,  lest  I  might  have  any  professional  scruples  of 
etiquette  about  interfering  with  Doctor  Black. 

Scruples!  I  cast  them  all  to  the  winds.  Come 
what  will,  I  must  see  you,  must  assure  myself  that 
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there  is  no  danger,  that  all  is  done  for  jou  wMcb  gives 
you  a  fair  chance  of  recovery. 

If  not  —  if  with  the  clear  yision  that  I  know  I 
can  use  on  occasion,  I  see  yon  fading  from  me  —  I 
shall  snatcb  at  yon.  I  will  have  you  —  be  it  only  for 
a  day  or  an  bonr,  I  will  bave  you,  I  say,  —  on  my 
beärt,  in  my  arms.  My  love,  my  darling,  my  wife  that 
ought  to  have  been  —  you  could  not  die  out  of  my 
arms.  I  will  make  you  live  —  I  will  make  you  love 
me.     I  will  have  you  for  my  wife  yet.     I  will  — 

God's  will  be  done! 
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CHAPTEB  V. 

Her  Story. 

I  AM  at  home  again.  I  sit  bj  mj  bed-room  fire 
in  a  new  easy-chair.  Ob,  sucb  care  am  I  taken  of 
now!  I  cast  my  eyes  over  tbe  wbite  waves  of  moor- 
land:  — 

"Moor  and  pleasaonce  looJüni;  equal  in  one  inow." 

Lei  me  see,  how  does  tbat  verse  begin? 

"God  be  wifh  thee,  my  beloved,  God  be  wltb  theo, 

As  alone  thon  goest  forth 

With  thy  face  unto  the  North , 
Moor  and  pleasannce  looking  eqoal  in  one  inow: 

Wbilelfollow,  Tainlyfollow 

With  the  fiurewell  and  the  hollow 
Bat  cannot  reach  thee  so.^ 

Ab,  bat  I  can  —  1  can!  Can  reach  any  wbere;  to 
tbe  north  or  the  sonth;  over  the  land  or  across  the  sea, 
to  tbe  world^s  end.  Yea,  beyond  there  if  need  be; 
eren  into  the  other  unknown  world. 

Since  I  last  wrote  bere,  in  this  room,  things  have 
befallen  me,  sudden  and  stränge.  And  yet  so  natural 
do  ibey  seem,  tbat  I  almost  forget  I  was  ever  other- 
wise  than  I  am  now.  I,  Theodora  Johnston,  the  same, 
yet  not  tbe  same.  I,  just  as  I  was,  to  be  thought 
worthy  of  being  —  what  I  am,  an,d  what  I  bope  some 
one  day  to  be  —  God  willing.  My  beart  is  fidl  — 
how  shall  I  write  about  these  things  —  which  never 

4* 
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could  be  spoken  about,  wbich  only  to  think  of  makes 
me  feel  as  if  I  eould  but  lay  my  head  down  in  a 
wonder-stricken  silence,  that  all  should  Üius  have  hap- 
pened  nnto  me,  tbis  nnworthj  me. 

It  is  not  likely  I  eball  keep  tbis  Journal  mncb 
longer  —  but,  until  closing  it  finally,  it  sball  go  on  as 
usuaL  Perbaps,  it  may  be  pleasant  to  read  orer,  some 
day  wben  I  am  old  —  wben  we  are  old. 

One  morning,  I  forget  bow. lorig  after  tbe  last  date 
bere,  Mrs.  Granton  surprised  me  and  everybody  by  in- 
sisting  tbat  tbe  only  tbing  for  me  was  cbange  of  air, 
and  tbat  I  sbould  go  back  at  once  witb  ber  to  be 
nursed  at  tbe  Cedars.  Tbere  was  an  invalid^carriage 
at  tbe  gate,  witb  cusbions,  mats,  and  Airs-,  tbere  was 
papa  waiting  to  belp  me  downstairs,  and  Penelope  witb 
my  trunk  packed  —  in  sbort,  I  was  taken  by  storm, 
and  bad  only  to  submit.  Tbey  all  said,  it  was  the 
surest  way  of  recovering,  and  must  be  tried. 

Now,  I  wisbed  to  get  well,  and  fast,  too;  it  was 
necessary  I  sbould,  for  several  reasons. 

First,  tbere  was  Penelope^s  marriage,  witb  tbe  after 
responsibility  of  my  being  tbe  only  daugbter  now  left 
to  keep  tbe  bouse  and  take  care  of  papa. 

Secondly,  Lisabel  wrote  tbat,  before  autumn,  sbe 
sbould  want  me  for  a  new  duty  and  new  tie;  wbich, 
tbougb  we  never  spoke  of  it  to  one  anotber,  we  all 
tbougbt  of  witb  softened  bearts;  even  papa,  wbo,  Pene- 
lope told  me  sbe  bad  seen  brusbing  tbe  einst  off  our 
old  rocking-borse  in  an  absent  sort  of  way,  and  stopping 
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in  Ms  walk  to  watch  Thomas,  the  gardener,  toss  liis 
grandson.     Poor  dear  papa! 

I  had  a  third  reason.  Sometimes  I  feared,  by 
words  Penelope  dropped,  that  she  and  my  father  Lad 
laid  their  heads  together  concerning  me  and  my  weak 
bealth,  and  imagined  —  things  which  were  not  trae. 
No;  I  repeat  they  were  not  true.  I  was  ill  of  fever 
and  ague,  that  was  all;  I  should  have  recovered  in 
time.  If  I  were  not  quite  happy,  I  should  have  re- 
covered from  that,  also,  in  time.  I  should  not  have 
broken  my  heart.  No  one  ought  who  has  still  another 
good  heart  to  believe  in;  no  one  need,  who  has  neithcr 
done  wrong  nor  been  wronged.  So,  it  seemed  neces- 
sary,  or  I  fancied  it  so,  thinking  over  all  things  during 
the  long  wakeful  nights,  that,  not  for  my  own  sake 
alone,  I  should  rouse  myself,  and  try  to  get  well  as 
fast  as  possible. 

Therefore,  I  made  no  objections  to  what,  on  some 
accounts,  was  to  me  an  excessively  painM  thing  —  a 
Visit  to  the  Cedars. 

Pain  or  no  pain,  it  was  to  be,  and  it  was  done.  I 
lay  in  a  dream  of  exhaustion  that  feit  like  peace,  in 
the  little  sitting-room,  which  looked  on  the  familiär 
view  —  the  lawn,  the  sun-dial,  the  boundary  of  ever- 
green  bushes,  and,  farther  off,  the  long,  narrow  Valley, 
belted  by  fir-topped  hills,  standing  out  sharp  against 
the  westem  sky. 

Mrs.  Granton  bustled  in  and  out,  and  did  every- 
thing  for  me  as  tenderly  as  if  she  had  been  my 
mother. 
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When  we  are  sick  and  weak,  to  find  comfort;  when 
we  are  soro  at  heart,  to  be  snrrounded  by  love;  when, 
at  fiye-and-twentj,  the  world  looks  blank  and  dreary, 
to  see  it  looking  bright  and  sunsbiny  at  sixty  —  this 
does  one  good.  If  I  said  I  loved  Mrs.  Granton,  it  bat 
weakly  expressed  wbat  I  owed  and  now  owe  her  — 
more  than  she  is  ever  likely  to  know. 

I  bad  been  a  day  and  a  night  at  the  Cedars 
without  seeing  anyone,  except  the  dear  old  lady,  who 
watched  me  incessantly,  and  administered  perpetnai 
doses  of  *^  kitchen  physic,"  promising  me  faithftilly 
that  if  I  continued  improving,  the  odious  face  of 
Doctor  Black  should  never  cross  the  threshold  of  the 
Cedars. 

*^But  for  all  that,  it  would  be  more  satisfactory  to 
me  if  yon  would  consent  to  see  a  medical  Mend  of 
mine,  my  dear." 

Sickness  sharpens  our  senses,  making  nothing  seem 
sudden  or  unnatoral.  I  knew  as  well  as  if  she  had 
told  me,  who  it  was  she  wanted  me  to  see  —  who  it 
was  even  now  at  the  parlour-door. 

Doctor  Urqohart  came  in,  and  sat  down  beside  my 
sofa.  I  do  not  remember  anything  that  was  said  or 
done  by  any  of  us,  except  that  I  feit  bim  sitting  there, 
and  heard  him  in  bis  familiär  voice  talking  to  Mrs. 
Granton,  about  the  pleasant  view  from  this  low  window, 
and  the  sunshiny  moming,  and  the  blackbird  that  was 
solemnly  hopping  about  under  the  sun-diaL 

I  will  not  deny  it,  why  should  I?  The  mere  tone 
of  bis  voice  —  the  mere  smile  of  bis  eyes,  filled  my 
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whole  Boul  with  peace.  I  neither  knew  how  he  had 
come,  nor  wliy.  I  did  not  want  to  know;  I  onlj  knew 
he  was  there^,  and  in  his  presence  I  was  like  a  child 
who  has  been  very  forlorn,  and  is  now  taken  care  of; 
veiy  hnngry  and  is  satisfied. 

Some  one  calling  Mrs.  Gbranton  out  of  the  room,  he 
suddenly  tumed  and  asked  me,  ^^how  long  I  had  been 
ill?" 

I  answered  briefly;  then  said,  in  reply  to  further 
qaestions,  that  I  believed  it  was  fever  and  ague,  caught 
in  the  moorland  cottages ,  but  that  I  was  fast  recovering 
-^  indeed,  I  was  ahnost  well  again  now. 

"Are  yon?  Give  me  your  band.**  He  feit  my  pulse, 
counting  it  by  his  watch;  it  did  not  beat  much  Hke  a 
conyalescenfs  then,  I  know.  ''I  see  Mrs.  Granton  in 
the  garden  —  I  must  have  a  litüe  talk  with  her  about 
you." 

He  went  out  of  the  room  abruptly,  and  soon  after 
I  saw  them  Walking  together,  up  and  down  the  terrace. 
Dr.  Urquhart  only  came  to  me  again  to  bid  me  good- 
bye. 

Bnt  after  that,  we  saw  him  every  day  for  a  week. 

He  used  to  appear  at  uncertain  hours,  sometimes 
forenoon,  sometimes  evening;  but  faith^lly,  if  er  er  so 
late,  he  came.  I  had  not  been  aware  he  was  thus  in- 
timate  at  the  Oedars,  and  one  day  when  Mrs.  Grantou 
was  speaking  about  him,  I  happened  to  say  so. 

She  smiled. 

"Tes,  certainly;  bis  coming  here  daily  is  a  new 
Üiing;  though  I  was  always  glad  to  see  him,  he  was  so 
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kmd  to  mj  Colin.     But,  in  tnith,  my  dear,  if  I  mast 
let  out  the  secret,  he  now  comes  to  see  youü* 

"Me!"  I  was  glad  of  the  dim  light  we  sat  in,  and 
horribly  ashamed  of  myself  when  the  old  lady  con- 
tinued,  matter-of-fact  and  grave. 

"Yes,  you,  by  my  special  desire.  Thongh  he  will- 
ingly  consented  to  attend  you;  he  takes  a  most  kindly 
interest  in  you.  He  was  afraid  of  your  being  left  to 
Doctor  Black,  whom  in  his  heart  I  believe  he  considers 
an  old  humbug;  so  he  planned  your  being  brought  here, 
to  be  petted  and  taken  care  of.  And  I  am  sure  he 
himself  has  taken  care  of  you,  in  every  possible  way 
that  could  be  done  without  your  finding  it  out.  You 
are  not  offended,  my  dear?** 

"No." 

"I  can^t  think  how  we  shall  manage  about  his  fees; 
still  it  would  have  been  wrong  to  have  reftised  his 
kindness  —  so  well  meant  and  so  delicately  offered.  I 
am  sure  he  has  the  gentlest  ways,  and  the  tenderest 
heart  of  any  man  I  ever  knew.     Don't  you  think  so?"* 

"Yes.'» 

But,  for  all  that,  after  the  fbrst  week,  I  did  not 
progress  so  fast  as  they  two  expected  —  also  papa 
and  Penelope,  who  came  over  to  see  me,  and  seemed 
equally  satisfied  with  Doctor  Urquhart's  "kindness.* 
Perhaps  this  veiy  "kindness,*  as  I,  like  the  rest,  now 
believed  it,  made  things  a  little  more  trying  for  mc. 
Or  eise  the  disease  —  the  fever  and  ague  —  had  taken 
firmer  hold  on  me  than  anybody  knew.  Some  days  I 
feit  as  if  health  were  a  long  way  off  —  in  fact,  not 
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visible  at  all  in  this  mortal  life,  and  the  possibilitj 
seemed  to  me  sometimes  easy  to  bear,  sometimes  hard. 
I  had  many  changes  of  mood  and  temper,  veiy  Bore  to 
Btmggle  against — for  all  of  which  T  now  humbly  crave 
for^veness  of  mj  dear  and  kind  friends,  who  were  so 
patient  with  me,  and  of  Him,  the  most  merclM  of  all. 

Doctor  Ürqnliart  came  daily,  as  I  have  said.  Wo 
had  often  very  long  talks  together,  sometimes  with 
Mrs.'  Granton,  sometimes  alone.  He  told  me  of  all  his 
doings  and  plans,  and  gradually  brought  me  ont  oF 
the  uarrow  sick-room  world  into  which  I  was  falling, 
towards  the  cnrrent  of  outward  life  —  his  own  activo 
life,  with  its  large  aims,  duties  and  cares.  The  interest 
of  it  roused  me;  the  power  and  beanty  of  it  ^trengthened 
me.  An  the  dreams  of  my  yonth,  together  with  one  I 
had  dreamt  that  evening  by  the  moorland  pool,  came 
back  again.  I  sometimes  longed  for  life,  that  I  might 
Live  as  he  did;  in  any  manner,  anywhere,  at  any  sacri- 
fice,  so  that  it  was  a  life  in  some  way  resembling,  and 
not  Tinworthy  of  his  own.  This  sort  of  life  —  equally 
solitary,  equally  painful,  devoted  more  to  daty  than  to 
joy,  was  —  heaven  knows  —  all  I  then  thought  pos- 
sible.  And  I  still  think,  with  it,  and  with  my  thorough 
reverence  and  trust  in  him,  together  with  what  I  now 
feit  sure  of  —  his  sole,  special,  unfailing  affection  for 
me,  I  could  have  been  content  all  my  days. 

My  spirit  was  brave  enough,  but  sometimes  my 
heart  was  weak.  When  one  has  been  accustomed  to 
rest  on  any  other  —  to  find  each  day  the  tie  become 
more  familiär,  more  necessary,  belonging  to  daily  life. 
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and  äsälj  want;  to  feel  the  hoase  empty,  as  it  were, 
tili  there  comes  the  ring  at  the  door  or  the  step  in  the 
hallf  and  to  be  aware  that  all  this  cannot  last,  that  it 
mnst.  come  to  an  end,  and  one  mnst  go  back  to  tiie 
cid,  old  lifo  — ;  shnt  np  in  oneself,  with  no  arm  to  lean 
on,  no  smile  to  cheer  and  goide,  no  voice  to  saj, 
"You  are  right,  do  it,*  or  "There  I  think  you  are 
wrong,''  then,  one  grows  fiightened.. 

When  I  ihonght  of  his  going  to  Liverpool»  mj 
courage  broke  down.  I  woald  hide  my  head  in  my 
pillow  of  nights,  and  say  to  myself,  "Theodora,  you 
are  a  coward;  wiU  not  the  good  God  make  you  streng 
enongh  by  yourself ,  even  for  any  sort  of  life  He  re- 
qoires  of  you?  Leave  all  in  £[is  hands.*  So  I  tried 
to  do:  beheving  that  from  any  feeling  that  was  holy 
and  innocent  He  would  not  allow  me  to  snffer  xnore 
than  I  could  bear,  or  more  than  is  good  for  all  of  us 
to  suffer  at  times. 

(I  did  not  mean  to  write  thus;  I  meant  only  to  teil 
my  outward  story;  but  such  as  is  written  let  it  be.  I 
am  not  ashamed  of  it.) 

Thus  things  went  on,  and  I  did  not  get  strenger. 

One  Saturday  aftemoon  Mrs.  Granton  went  a  long 
drive,  to  see  some  family  in  whom  Doctor  Urquhart 
had  made  her  take  an  interest,  if,  indeed,  there  was 
need  to  do  more  than  mention  any  one^s  being  in 
trouble,  in  the  dear  woman's  hearing,  in  order  to  un- 
seal  a  whole  torrent  of  benevolence.  The  people*8 
name  was  Ansdell;  they  were  strangers,  belonging  to 
the  camp;  there  was  a  daughter  dying  of  consumption. 
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It  was  one  of  mj  daak  dajs:  and  I  lay,  thinking 
how  much  useless  sentiment  is  wasted  npon  the  young 
v/lio  die;  how  mucli  vaiu  regret  at  their  being  so  earlj 
removed  £rom  the  enjoTments  they  share,  and  the  good 
ihej  are  doing,  when  they  oilen  do  no  good  and  have 
little  J07  to  lose.  Take,  for  instance,  Mrs.  Granton 
and  me:  if  Death  hesitated  between  us,  I  know  which 
he  had  better  choose:  the  one  who  had  least  pleasnre 
in  living,  and  who  would  be  easiest  spared  —  who, 
from  either  error  or  fate,  or  some  inherent  faults, 
which  become  almost  equal  to  a  fate,  had  lived 
twentj-five  jears  without  being  of  the  smallest  use  to 
anybody;  and  to  whom  the  best  that  could  happen 
wonld  apparentlj  be  to  be  caught  up  in  the  arms  of 
the  Great  Reaper,  and  sown  afresh  in  a  new  world,  to 
begin  again.  ' 

Let  me  confess  all  this  —  because  it  explains  the 
mood  which  I  afterwards  betrajed;  and  because  it 
caosed  me  to  find  out  that  I  was  not  the  ovlj  person 
into  whose  mind  suc£^  wild  and  wicked  thoughts  have 
come,  to  be  reasoned  down  —  battled  down  —  prajed 
down. 

I  was  in  the  large  drawing^room,  supposed  to  be 
lying  peacefuUy  on  the  sofa  —  but  in  reality,  cowering 
down  all  in  a  heap,  within  the  small  circle  of  the  ßte- 
light  Beyond,  it  was  very  dark  —  so  dark  that  the 
shadows  would  have  frightened  me,  were  there  not  toö 
many  spectres  close  at  band:  sad,  or  evil  spirits,  — 
such  as  come  about  us  all  in  our  dark  days.    Still,  the 
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aileace  was  ao  ghoatly,  that  when  the  door  opened,  I 
Blightly  screamed. 

"Do  not  be  afraid.     It  is  only  I." 

I  was  shaken  hands  with;  and  I  apologised  für 
Iiaving  beea  so  Btartled.  Doctor  Urquhart  aaid,  it  was 
he  w]io  ought  to  apologise,  but  he  had  knocked  and  1 
did  not  aoswer,  and  he  had  walked  in,  being  "anxious.' 
Then  ho  apohe  about  othor  things,  and  I  soon  becamo 
myseJf,  and  sat  listening,  witb  my  eyea  closed,  tili, 
snddenly  aeeing  him,  I  saw  bim  looking  at  me. 

"Yon  have  been  worse  to-day." 

"It  was  my  bad  day." 

"I  wiah  I  could  see  you  really  bettor." 

"Thank  you." 

My  eyea  closed  again  —  all  tbinga  seemed  dim  anJ 

F»r  uff,  aa  if  my  lifo  wcre  Soating  away,  and  I  had  no 

I  hold  of  it  —  easier  to  let  Jt  go. 

tient  doea  not  do  me  mncb  credit     Wbea 

id  to  bouour  me  by  recovering,  Miaa  The«- 

kuow;  —  it  does  not  much  matter,"  It 
to  answer  even  bim. 

walked  up  and  down  the  room,  Bevent 
etumed  to  bis  placa 

leodora,  I  wisb  to  aay  a  few  woids  to  you 
oat  yonr  healtb.  I  should  like  to  see  yon 
iry  mnch  better  than  now  —  befoTe  I  go 

y  yon  may." 
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"In  any  case,  you  will  have  to  take  great  care  — 
to  be  taken  great  care  of  —  for  months  to  come. 
Yoor  healih  is  veiy  delicate.  Are  you  aware  of 
that?'* 

"I  suppose  Bo." 

"You  must  listen  — ^ 

The  tone  roused  me. 

"If  you  please,  you  must  listen,  to  wbat  I  am 
saying.  It  is  useless  telling  any  one  eise,  but  I  teil 
you^  that  if  you  do  not  take  care  of  yourself  you  will 
die." 

I  looked  up.  No  one  but  he  would  have  said 
such  a  thing  to  me  —  if  he  said  it,  it  must  be 
tme. 

"Do  you  know  that  it  is  wrong  to  die  —  to  let 
yoiirself  carelessly  sHp  out  of  God^s  world,  in  which 
Ho  put  you  to  do  good  work  there?** 

"I  have  no  work  to  do." 

"None  of  us  can  say  that  You  ought  not  —  you 
shall  not     I  will  not  allow  it" 

His  words  Struck  me.  There  was  truth  in  them 
—  the  truth,  the  faith  of  my  first  youth  though  both 
had  faded  in  afber  years  -—  tiU  I  knew  him.  And 
this  was  why  I  clung  to  this  friend  of  mine,  because 
amidst  all  the  shams  and  falsenesses  around  me,  and 
even  in  myself — in  him  I  ever  foimd,  clearly  ac- 
knowledged,  and  bravely  outspoken  —  the  truth, 
Why  should  he  not  help  me  now? 

Humbly  I  asked  him,  "if  he  were  angry  with 
me?" 
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"Not  angry,   but  grieved;   jon  litüe  kaow   hoir 

Was  it  for  my  dying,  or  my  wickedly  wishing  to 
die?  I  knew  not;  but  that  he  was  strongly  aflected, 
moie  even  than  he  liked  me  to  see,  I  did  see,  and  it 
lifted  the  stone  £rom  my  heart 

"I  know  I  have  been  veiy  wicked.  If  any  one 
would  thoronghly  scold  me  —  if  I  could  only  teil  anj- 
body  — " 

"Why  cannot  you  teil  me?" 

So  I  told  him,  as  far  as  I  could,  all  the  dark 
thoughts  that  had  been  troubling  me  this  day;  I  laid 
upon  him  all  my  burthens;  I  confessed  to  him  all  my 
sins;  and  when  I  ended,  not  without  agitation,  for  I 
had  never  spoken  so  plamly  of  myself  to  any  creatore 
before,  Doctor  Urquhart  talked.to  me  long  and  gently 
upon  the  things  wherein  he  considered  me  wrong  in 
myself  and  in  my  home;  and  of  other  things  where  he 
thought  I  was  only  "foolish,^  or  "mistaken."  Then  he 
spoke  of  the  manifold  duties  I  had  in  life;  of  the 
glory  and  beauty  of  living;  of  the  peace  attamable, 
even  in  this  world,  by  a  life  which,  if  ever  so  sad  and 
difficult,  has  done  the  best  it  could  with  the  materiab 
granted  to  it  —  has  walked,  so  £gu:  as  it  could  see,  in 
its  appointed  course,  and  left  the  rewarding  and  the 
brightening  of  it  solely  in  the  hands  of  Him  who  gaye 
it,  who  never  gives  anything  in  vain. 

Tlus  was  his  "sermon"  —  as,  smiling,  I  afterwards 
called  it,  though  all  was  said  very  simply,  and  as 
tenderly  as  if  he  had  been  talking  with  a  child.    At 
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Üxe  end  of  it,  I  looked  at  him  bj  a  sudden  blaze  of 
the  fire;  and  it  seemed  as  if,  mortal  man  as  he  was, 
with  fitults  enough  donbüess  —  and  some  of  them  I 
alreadj  knew,  thougb  tbere  is  nö  necessity  to  publish 
them  here  —  I  ^^saw  his  face  as  it  had  been  the  face 
of  an  angel.**  And  I  thanked  God,  who  sent  him  to 
me  —  who  sent  ns  each  to  one  another. 

For  what  should  Doctor  IJrqnhart  reply  when  I 
asked  him  how  he  came '  to  leam  all  these  good 
things?  but  —  also  smiling:  — 

"  Some  of  them  I  leamed  from  you." 

"Me?"  I  Said,  in  amazement 

"Tes;  perhaps  I  may  teil  you  how  it  was  some 
day,  but  not  now.^  He  dpoke  hurriedly;  and  im- 
mediately  began  talking  about  other  things;  informing 
me,  —  as  he  had  now  got  a  habit  of  doing,  —  exactly 
how  his  affairs  stood.  Now,  they  were  nearly  ar- 
ranged;  and  it  became  needfal  he  shonld  leave  the 
camp,  and  begin  his  new  duties  by  a  certain  day. 

After  a  litüe  more  talk,  he  fized  —  or  rather,  we 
fixed,  for  he  asked  me  to  decide  —  that  day;  briefly, 
as  if  it  had  been  like  any  other  day  in  the  year;  and 
quietly  as  if  it  had  not  involved  the  total  ending  for 
äie  present,  with  an  indefinite  ^ture,  of  all  this  •— * 
what  shall  I  call  it?  —  between  him  and  me,  which, 
to  one,  at  least,  had  become  as  natural  and  necessary 
as  daily  bread. 

Thinking  now  of  that  two  or  three  minutes  of  si- 
lence  which  foUowed  —  I  could  be  very  sorry  for  my- 
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seif  —  far  more  so  than  then;  for  tben  I  hardly  feit 
it  at  all. 

D'octor  Urqnliart  rose,  and  said  he  must  go  —  he 
could  not  wait  longer  for  Mrs.  Granton« 

'^Thursdaj  week  is  the  day  then,**  he  added, 
"after  which  I  shall  not  see  yon  again  for  many 
months.** 

"I  suppose  not." 

"I  cannot  write  to  you.  I  wish  I  could;  but  such 
a  correspondence  would  not  be  possible,  would  not  be 
right" 

I  think  I  answered  mechanically,  *'No." 

I  was  Standing  by  the  mantel-piece,  steadying  my- 
self  with  one  band,  the  other  hanging  down.  Doctor 
Urquhart  touched  it  for  a  second. 

"It  is  the  very  thinnest  band  I  ever  saw!  —  Yo« 
viU  remember,**  he  then  said,  "in  case  this  should  be 
our  last  chance  of  talking  together  —  you  will  remem- 
ber  all  we  have  been  saying?  You  will  do  all  you  can 
to  recoYor  perfect  health,  so  as  to  be  happy  and  ose- 
ful?  You  will  never  think  despondingly  of  your  life; 
tliere  is  many  a  life  much  harder  than  yours;  you  wiU 
have  patience,  and  faith,  and  hope,  as  a  girl  ought 
to  have,  who  is  so  precious  to  —  many!  Will  you 
promise?" 

«I  will." 

"Good-bye,  then." 

"Good-bye." 

Whether  he  took  my  hands,  or  I  gave  them,  I  do 
not  know;  but  I  feit  them  held  tight  against  bis  breast, 
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and  him  looking  at  me  as  if  he  could  not  pari  with 
me,  or  as  if,  before  we  parted,  he  was  compelled  to 
teil  me  something.  But  when  I  looked  up  at  him  we 
seemed  of  a  sudden  to  understand  everything,  without 
need  of  telling.  He  only  said  four  words,  —  "Is  this 
my  wife?"  And  I  said  "Yes.'' 

Then  —  he  kissed  me. 

Once,  I  used  to  like  reading  and  hearing  all  about 
love  and  lovers,  what  they  said  and  how  they  looked, 
and  how  happy  they  were  in  one  another.  Now,  it 
seems  as  if  these  things  ought  never  to  be  read  or  told 
by  any  mortal  tongue  or  pen. 

When  Max  went  away,  I  sat  where  I  was,  almost 
without  stirring,  for  a  whöle  hour;  until  Mrs.  Granton 
came  in  and  gave  me  the  history  of  her  drive,  and  all 
about  Lucy  Ansdell,  who  had  died  that  aftemoon.  Poor 
girl  —  poor  girL 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Her  Story. 

Herb,  between  the  locked  leaves  6f  my  jonraal,  I 
keep  the  first  letter  I  ever  had  icom  Max. 

It  came  earlj  in  the  moming,  the  moming  after 
that  evening  which  will  always  seem  to  us  two,  I  think, 
something  like  what  we  read  of,  that  "the  evening  and 
the  moming  were  the  first  day.^  It  was  indeed  likc 
the  first  day  of  a  new  world. 

When  the  letter  arrived,  I  was  still  fast  asleep,  fpr 
I  had  not  gone  and  lain  awake  all  night,  which,  nnder 
the  circnmstances,  (as  I  told  Max)  it  was  a  yonn^ 
lady's  duty  to  have  done:  I  only  laid  my  head  down 
with  a  feeling  of  inefPable  rest  —  rest  in  heaven^s  kind- 
ness,  wMch  had  brought  all  things  to  this  end  —  and 
rest  in  his  love,  £rom  which  nothing  could  ever  thrust 
me,  and  in  the  thonght  of  which  I  went  to  sleep,  as 
safe  as  a  tired  child;  knowing  I  shonld  be  safe  for 
all  my  life  long,  with  him  —  my  Max  —  my  hus- 
band. 

"Lover"  was  a  word  that  did  no't  seem  to  snit 
him  —  grave  as  he  was,  and  so  much  older  than  I:  I 
never  expected  firom  him  anything  like  the  behavionr 
of  a  lover  —  indeed,  should  hardly  like  to  see  him  in 
that  character;  it  would  not  look  natural.  But  from 
the  honr  he  said,  "Is  this  my  wife?^  I  have  ever  and 
only  thought  of  him  as  "my  husband.** 
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My  dear  Max!  Here  is  Iiis  letter  —  which  laj 
before  my  eyes  in  the  dim  dawn;  it  did  not  come  by 
post  —  be  rnnst  bave  left  it  bimself :  and  the  maid 
brongbt  it  in;  no  doubt  thinking  it  a  professional 
episüe.  And  I  take  great  credit  to  myself  for  tbe 
composed  matter-of-fact  way  in  wbicb  I  said  "it  was 
all  rigbt,  and  tbere  was  no  answer,**  put  down  my 
letter,  and  made  believe  to  go  to  sleep  again. 

Let  me  laugb  —  it  is  not  wrong;  and  I  laugb  still 
as  mach  as  ever  I  can;  it  is  good  for  me  and  good  for 
Max.  He  says  scarcely  anything  in  the  world  does 
him  so  mach  good  as  to  see  me  merry. 

It  feit  very  i^ange  at  first  to  open  bis  letter  and 
see  my  name  written  in  bis  band. 

Saturday  night. 
My  dbab  Thbodoba, 

I  DO  not  say  "dearest,*becaase  tbere  is  no  one 
to  pat  in  comparison  with  you:  yoa  are  to  me  the  one 
woman  in  the  world. 

My  dear  Theodora;  —  let  me  write  it  over  again 
to  assure  myself  that  it  may  be  written  at  all,  which 
perhaps  it  ought  not  to  be  tili  you  have  read  this 
letter. 

Last  night  I  left  you  so  soon,  or  it  seemed  soon, 
and  we  said  so  Httle,  Üiat  I  never  told  you  some  things 
which  you  ought  to  have  been  made  aware  of  at  once; 
even  brfore  you  were  allowed  to  answer  that  question 
of  mine.  Porgive  me.  In  my  own  defence  let  me  say, 
that  when  I  visited  you  yesterday,  I  meant  only  to 

5» 
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have  the  sight  of  you  —  the  comfort  of  your  society  — 
all  I  hoped  or  intended  to  win  for  years  to  coice.  But 
I  was  shaken  out  of  all  self-control  —  first  by  the 
terror  of  losing  you,  and  then  by  a  look  in  your  srv-eet 
eyes.  You  know!  It  was  to  be,  and  it  was.  Theo- 
dora  —  gift  of  God!  —  may  He  bjess  you  for  shewing, 
just  for  that  one  moment,  wbat  there  was  in  your  heart 
towards  me. 

My  feelings  towards  you,  you  can  guess  —  a  little: 
the  rest  you  must  believe  in.  I  cannot  write  about 
them. 

The  object  of  this  letter  is  to  teil  you  something 
which  you  ought  to  be  told  before  I  see  you  again. 

You  may  remember  my  once  saying  it  was  not 
likely  I  should  ever  marry.  Such,  indeed,  was  long 
my  determination,  and  the  reason  was  this.  Wheu  I 
was  a  mere  boy  —  just  before  Dallas  died  —  th^re 
happened  to  me  an  event  so  awfol,  both  in  itself  and 
its  results,  that  it  changed  my  whole  character,  darkened 
my  life,  tumed  me  £rom  a  lively,  careless,  high-spirited 
lad,  into  a  morbid  and  miserable  man,  whose  vezy 
existence  was  a  burthen  to  him  for  years.  And  though 
gradually,  thank  God!  I  recovered  &om  this  State,  so 
as  not  to  have  an  altogether  useless  life;  still  I  never 
was  myself  again  —  never  knew  happiness,  tili  I  knew 
you.  You  came  to  me  as  unforeseen  a  blessing  as'  if 
you  had  fallen  from  the  clouds:  first  you  interested, 
then  you  cheered  me,  then,  in  various  ways,  you 
brought  light  into  my  darkness,  hope  to  my  despair. 
And  then  I  loved  you. 
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The  same  cause,  wliicb  I  cannot  now  fullj  explain, 
becanse  I  must  first  take  a  joumey,  but  jon  shall 
know  everything  mithin  a  weck  or  ten  days  —  tbe 
same  cause  which  has  oppressed  mj  whole  lifo  prevented 
raj  daring  to  win  you.  I  always  believed  that  a  man 
circnmstanced  as  I  was,  had  no  rigbt  ever  to  think  of 
marriage.  Some  words  of  yours  led  me  of  late  to 
cbange  this  opinion.  I  resolved,  at  some  future  time, 
to  lay  my  whole  history  before  you  —  as  to  a  mere 
friend  —  to  ask  you  the  question  whether  or  not, 
under  the  circumstances,  I  was  justified  in  seeking  any 
woman  for  my  wife,  and  on  your  answer  to  decide 
either  to  try  and  make  you  love  me,  or  only  to  love 
you,  as  I  should  have  loved  and  shall  for  ever. 

What  I  then  meant  to  teil  you  is  still  to  be  told. 
I  do  not  dread  the  rerelation  as  I  once  did:  all  things 
seem  diferent  to  me. 

I  am  hardly  the  same  man  that  I  was  twelve  hours 
ago.  Twelve  hours  ago  I  had  never  told  you  what 
you  are  to  me  —  never  had  you  in  my  arms  —  never 
read  the  love  in  your  dear  eyes  —  oh,  child,  do  not 
ever  be  afraid  or  ashamed  of  letting  me  see  you  love 
me,  unworthy  as  I  am.  K  you  had  not  loved  me,  I 
should  have  drifted  away  into  perdition  —  I^mean,  I 
might  have  lost  myself  altogether,  so  far  as  regards 
this  World. 

That  is  not  likely  now.  You  will  save  me,  and  I 
shall  be  so  happy  that  I  shall  be  able  to  make  you 
happy.  We  will  never  be  two  again  —  only  one. 
Already  you  feel  like  a  part  of,  me :  and  it  seems  as 
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natural  to  write  to  jou  Üms  as  if  you  bad  been  mine 
for  years.  Mine.  Some  day  you  will  find  ont  all  that 
is  sealed  ap  in  the  beart  of  a  man  of  my  age  and  of 
my  disposition  —  wben  tbe  seal  is  once  broken. 

Since,  nntil  I  bave  taken  my  jonmey  I  cannot 
speak  to  yonr  £&iber,  it  seems  rigbt  tbat  my  next  visit 
to  yon  sbonld  be  only  tbat  of  a  Mend.  Wbetber  after 
baving  read  this  letter,  wbicb  at  once  confesses  so 
mncb  and  so  little,  yon  tbink  me  worthy  even  of  tbat 
tiüe,  your  first  look  will  dedde.  I  sball  find  ont, 
witbont  need  of  yonr  saying  one  word. 

I  sball  probably  come  on  Monday,  and  tben  not 
again;  to  meet  yon  only  as  a  Mend,  nsed  to  be  snfifi- 
cienüy  bard;  to  meet  yon  witb  tbis  nncertainty  over- 
banging  me,  would  be  all  bnt  imposdble.  Besides, 
bononr  to  yonr  fatber  compels  tbis  absence  and  silence, 
nntil  my  ezplanations  are  made. 

WiU  yon  forgive  me?  Will  yon  trust  me?  I  think 
yon  wilL 

I  bope  yon  bave  minded  my  '* Orders,*  rested  aü 
evening  and  retired  early?  I  bope  on  Monday  I  may 
see  a  rose  on  your  cbeeks  —  a  tiny,  delicate,  winter- 
rose?  Tbat  poor  little  tbin  cbeek,  it  grieyes  my  heart 
Yon  must  get  streng. 

If  by  yonr  manner  yon  sbow  tbat  tbis  letter  bas 
cbanged  yonr  opinion  of  me,  tbat  yon  desire  yesterday 
to  be  altogetber  forgotten,  I  sball  nnderstand  it,  and 
obey. 

Bemember,  wbatever  bappens,  wbetiier  yon  are 
ever  my  own  or  not,  tbat  yon  are  tbe  only  woman  I 
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ever  wislied  for  my  wife;  ihe  only  one  I  shall  ever 
marzy. 

Yours, 

Max  übqühabt. 

I  read  liis  letter  inany  times  over. 

Then  I  rose  and  dressed  mjself,  careAillj,  as  if  it 
had  been  my  marriage  moruiDg.  He  loved  me;  I  was 
ihe  otIj  woman  he  had  ever  wished  for  his  wife.  It 
was  in  truth  my  marriage  moming. 

Coming  downstairs,  Mrs.  Granton  met  me,  all  de- 
light  at  my  havhig  risen  so  soon. 

'^Sueh  an  advancel  we  must  be  sure  and  teil  Dr. 
XJrquhart  By  the  bye,  did  he  not  leave  a  note  or 
message  early  this  moming?'' 

"Yes;  he  will  probably  call  on  Monday." 

She  looked  snrprised  that  I  did  not  prodace  the 
note,  but  made  no  remark.  And  I,  two  days  before,  I 
shonld  have  been  scarlet  and  tongae-tied;  but  now 
things  were  qnite  altered.  I  was  his  chosen,  his  wife; 
there  was  neither  hypocrisy  nor  deceit  in  keeping  a 
Beeret  between  him  and  me.  We  belonged  to  one 
another,  and  the  rest  of  the  world  had  nothing  to  do 
with  US. 

Nevertheless,  my  heart  feit  ronning  oTer  with  ten- 
demess  towards  the  dear  old  lady;  —  as  it  did  towards 
my  B&ther  and  my  sisters,  and  everything  belonging  to 
me  in  this  wide  world.  When  Mrs.  Granton  went  to 
chnrch,  I  sat  for  a  long  time  in  the  west  parloor, 
veading  the  Bible,  all  alone;  at  least  as  mnch  alone  as 
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I  evcr  can  be  in  ihis  world  again,  after  knowing  diat 
Max  loves  me. 

It  being  such  an  exceedingly  mild  and  warm  dar 
—  wonderful  for  the  first  daj  of  February,  an  idea 
came  into  my  head,  which  was  indeed  strictly  accordrng 
to  "Orders;"  only  I  never  yet  had  had  the  courage  to 
obey.  Now,  I  thougbt  I  "would.  It  wonld  please  bim 
so,  and  Mrs.  Granton  too. 

So  I  pnt  on  my  out-door  gear,  and  actually  walked, 
all  by  myself,  to  the  hill-top,  a  hundred  yards  or  more. 
There  I  sat  down  on  the  familiär  benck,  and  looked 
round  on  the  well-known  view.  Ah  me!  for  how  many 
years  and  under  how  many  various  circumstances,  have 
I  come  and  sat  on  that  bench  and  looked  at  that 
viewi 

It  was  very  beautiM  to-day,  though  almost  death- 
like  in  its  supematural  sunshiny  cahn:  such  as  one 
only  sees  in  these  accidental  fine  days  which  come  in 
early  winter,  or  sometimes  as  a  kind  of  spectral  anü- 
type  of  spring.  Such  utter  stillness,  everywhere.  The 
sole  thing  that  seemed  alive  or  moving  in  the  whole 
landscape  was  a  wreath  of  grey  smoke,  springing  from 
some  invisible  cottage  behind  the  fir-wood,  and  curling 
away  upwards  tili  it  lost  itself  in  the  opal  air.  Hill) 
moorland,  wood  and  sky,  lay  still  as  a  picture,  and 
fair  as  the  Land  of  Beulah,  the  Celestial  Country.  It 
would  hardly  have  been  stränge  to  see  spirits  Walking 
there,  or  to  have  tumed  and  found  sitting  on  the  bench 
beside  me,  my  mother  and  my  half-brother  Harry,  who 
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died  so  long  ago,  and  whose  faces  in  die  Celestial 
conntiy  I  shall  first  recognise. 

My  mother.  —  Never  tili  now  did  I  feel  the  want 
of  her.  It  seems  only  her  —  only  a  mother  —  to 
whom  I  could  teil,  '*Max  loves  me  —  I  am  going  to 
be  Max's  wife." 

And  Harry  — •  poor  Harry,  whom  also  I  never 
knew  —  whose  life  was  so  wretched,  and  whose  death 
so  awfol;  he  might  have  been  a  better  man,  if  he  had 
only  known  my  Max.  I  am  forgetting,  though,  how 
old  he  woidd  have  been  now;  and  how  Max  must  have 
been  a  mere  boy  when  my  brother  died. 

I  do  not  often  think  of  Harry.  It  would  be  hardly 
natural  that  I  should;  all  happened  so  long  ago  that 
bis  memory  has  never  been  more  than  a  passing  shadow 
across  thefamily  lives.  But  to-day,  when  everyone  of 
my  own  flesh  and  blood  seemed  to  grow  nearer  to  me, 
I  thonght  of  him  more  tban  once;  tried  to  recall  the 
circumstances  of  bis  dreadfol  end;  and  then  to  think 
of  him  only  as  a  glorified,  purified  spirit,  Walking  npon 
those  hills  of  Beulah.  Perhaps  now  looking  down 
npon  me,  "baby"  that  was,  whom  he  was  once  reported, 
in  one  of  bis  desperate  visits  home,  to  have  snatched 
out  of  the  cradle  and  kissed;  knowing  all  tbat  had 
lately  happened  to  me,  and  wishing  me  a  happy  life 
with  my  dear  Max. 

I  took  out  Max^s  letter,  and  read  it  over  again,  in 
the  simshine  and  open  air. 

O  the  happiness  of  knowing  that  one  can  make  another 
happy  —  entirely  happy!  0  how  good  I  oughtto  grow! 
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For  the  events  which  have  caused  him  so  miich 
pain,  and  which  he  has  yet  to  tell.papa  and  me  — 
thej  did  not  weigh  much  on  mj  mind.  Probablj 
there  is  no  familj  in  which  ihere  is  not  some  snch 
painM  revelation  to  be  made;  we  also  have  to  teil  bim 
about  poor  Harry.  But  these  things  are  porely  acci- 
dental  and  eztemal.  His  fear  that  I  shonld  '^change 
my  opinion  of  him**  made  me  smile.  ''Max,"  X  said, 
out  lond,  addressing  myself  to  the  neighbquring  heather- 
bush,  which  might  be  considered  a  delicate  compliment 
to  the  land  where  he  was  bom,  "Oh,  Max,  what  non- 
sense yon  do  talk!  While  70U  are  70U,  and  I  am  my- 
seif,  yon  and  I  are  one.** 

Descending  the  hill-top,  I  pressed  all  these  my 
happy  thoughts  deep  down  into  my  heart,  covered  them 
np,  and  went  back  in  the  world  again. 

Mrs.  Granton  and  I  spent  a  qniet  day;  the  ^uieter, 
that  I  afl;erwards  paid  for  my  feats  on  the  hill-top  by 
hours  of  extreme  exhanstion.  It  was  my  own  foUy,  I 
told  her,  and  tried  to  laugh  at  it,  saying,  I  shonld  be 
better  to-morrow. 

Bat  many  a  time  the  thonght  came,  what  if  I 
shonld  not  be  better  to-morrow,  nor  any  to-morrow? 
What  if,  after  all,  I  shonld  have  to  go  away  and  leare 
him  with  no  one  to  make  him  happy?  And  then  I 
leamed  how  precious  lifo  had  grown,  and  tasted,  in 
degree,  what  is  meant  by  "the  bittemess  of  death." 

But  it  did  not  last  And  by  this  I  know  that  onr 
love  is  holy:  that  I  can  now  think  of  either  his  depar- 
ture   or  my    own,  without    either   terror   or   despaxr 
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X  know  that  even  death  itself  can   never  pari  Max 
and  me. 

Monday  came.  I  was  really  better,  and  went  abont 
the  house  with  Mrs.  Granton  all  the  forenoon.  She 
asked  me  wbat  time  Doctor  Urqabart  had  said  be 
shonld  be  here;  with  various  other  qnestions  about  bim. 
All  of  wbicb  I  answered  without  confusion  or  hesita- 
tion;  it  seemed  as  if  I  had  now  belonged  to  bim  for  a 
long  time.  Bat  wben,  at  last,  bis  ring  came  to  the 
hall-door,  all  the  blood  msbed  to  my  beart,  and  back 
again  into  mj  face  —  and  Mrs.  Oranton  saw  it. 

Wbat  was  I  to  do?  to  try  and  "throw  dust"  into 
those  keen,  kind  ejes,  to  teil  or  act  a  falsebood,  as  if 
I  were  asbamed  of  myself  or  bim?  I  could  not  So  I 
simply  sat  silent,  and  let  her  tbink  wbat  she  chose. 

Wbatever  she  tbougbt,  the  good  old  ladj  said 
notbing.  She  sighed  —  ah,  it  went  to  my  conscience 
tbat  sigb  —  and  jet  I  had  done  no  wrong  either  to 
her  or  Colin;  then,  making  some  ezcnse,  she  slipped 
out  of  the  room,  and  the  four  walls  onlj  bebeld  Max 
and  me  wben  we  met 

Afler  we  had  sbaken  bands,  we  sat  down  in  silence. 
Tben  I  asked  bim  wbat  he  had  been  doing  with  him- 
self  all  yesterday,  and  he  told  me  he  had  spent  it  with 
tbe  poor  AnsdeUs. 

'^They  wished  this,  and  I  tbougbt  it  was  best 
to  go." 

"Yes;  I  am  very  glad  you  went.'* 

Doctor  Urqubart  (of  course  I  sball  go  on  calling 
bim  "Doetor  Urquhart,*  to  people  in  general;  nobody 
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but  me  lias  any  bnsiness  with  Lis  Christian  name^ 
Doctor  Urqnliart  looked  at  me  and  smiled;  tben  be 
began  telling  me  about  these  friends  of  bis;  and  bov 
broken-bearted  tbe  old  motber  was,  baving  lost  botb 
daugbters  in  a  few  montbs  —  did  I  remember  tbe 
night  of  the  camp  concert,  and  young  Ansdell  wbo 
sung  there? 

I  remembered  some  yonng  man  being  called  for,  as 
Doctor  Urqnhart  wanted  bim. 

"Yes  —  I  bad  to  snmmon  bim  bome;  bis  eldest 
sister  bad  suddenly  died.  Only  a  cold  and  fever  — 
such  as  you  yourself  migbt  bave  caught  that  night  — 
you  thoughtless  girL  Tou  litüe  knew  bow  angry  you 
made  me.** 

"Did  I?  Sometbing  was  amiss  witb  you  —  I  did 
not  know  wbat  —  but  I  saw  it  in  your  looks." 

"Could  you  read  my  looks  even  tben,  litüe  lady?" 

It  was  idle  to  deny  it  —  and  wby  should  I,  when 
it  made  bim  bappy?  Eadiantly  bappy  bis  face  was 
now — tbe  sharp  lines  softened,  the  wrinkles  smootbed 
out  He  looked  ten  years  younger;  ab!  I  am  glad  I 
am  only  a  girl  still;  in  time  I  shall  actuaUy  make  bim 
young. 

Here,  the  hall-bell  sounded  —  and  thougb  visitors 
are  never  admitted  to  this  special  little  parlour,  still 
Max  tumed  restless,  and  said  he  must  go. 

"Wby?" 

He  hesitated  —  then  said  bastily:  — 

"I  will  teil  you  the  truth;  I  am  bappier  out  of 
your  sight  than  in  it,  just  at  present.^ 
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I  made  no  answer. 

"To-night,  I  meau  to  start  —  on  that  joumey  I 
told  jou  ofJ*  Which  was  to  him  a  vexj  painful  one, 
I  perceived.  • 

^'Go  then,  aad  get  it  over.  You  will  come  back 
to  me  soon." 

"God  grant  it**    He  was  very  much  agitated. 

The  only  woman  he  had  ever  wished  for  his  wife. 
This,  I  was.  And  I  feit  like  a  wife.  Talk  of  Pene- 
lope's  long  coortship  —  LisabeFs  marriage  —  it  was 
I  that  was,  in  heart  and  soul,  the  real  wife;  ay,  though 
Max  and  I  were  never  more  to  one  another  Üxan  now; 
though  I  lived  as  Theodora  Johnston  to  the  end  of 
Tay  days. 

So  I  took  conrage  —  and  since  it  was  not  allowed 
me  to  comfort  him  in  any  other  way,  I  just  stole  my 
band  inside  his,  which  clasped  instantly  and  tightly 
round  it  That  was  aU,  and  that  was  enough.  Thus 
we  sat  side  by  side,  when  the  door  opened  —  and  in 
walked  papa. 

How  strangely  the  comic  and  the  serious  are  mixed 
up  together  in  life,  and  even  in  one*s  own  nature. 
While  writiQg  this,  I  have  gone  off  into  a  hearty  fit  of 
laughter,  at  the  recollection  of  papa^s  fkce  when  he 
saw  US  sitting  there. 

Though  at  the  time  it  was  no  laughing  matter. 
For  a  moment  he  was  dumb  with  astonishment  —  then 
he  Said  severely:  — 

^^Doctor  Urquhart,  I  suppose  I  must  conclude  — 
indeedy  I  can  only  Qonclude  one  thing.   But  you  migbt 
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have  spoken  to  me ,  before  addressing  joorself  to  my 
daaghter* 

Max  did  not  answer  immediately  —  when  he  did, 
his  Yoice  absolntelj  made  me  siart 

"Sir,  I  haye  been  very  wrong  —  but  I  will  xnake 
amends  —  you  sball  know  alL  Only  first  —  as  my 
excuse,''  here  be  spoke  out  passionately,  and  told  papa 
all  tbat  I  was  to  bim,  all  that  we  were  to  one  another. 

Foor  papa!  it  mnst  bave  reminded  bim  of  bis  own 
young  days  —  I  bave  beard  be  was  very  fond  of  bis 
first  wife,  Harry's  motber  —  for  wben  I  bong  abont 
bis  neck,  mine  were  not  tbe  only  tears.  He  beld  out 
bis  band  to  Max. 

'^Doctor,  I  forgive  you;  and  tbere  is  not  a  man 
alive  on  wbom  I  would  so.  gladly  bestow  tbis  litüe 
girl,  as  you.** 

And  bere  Max  tried  me  —  as  I  suppose  people 
not  yet  quite  familiär  will  be  sure  to  try  one  anotber 
at  first.  Witbout  saying  a  word,  or  even  accepting 
papa^s  band,  be  walked  straigbt  out  of  tbe  room. 

It  was  not  rigbt  —  even  if  be  were  ever  so  much 
unnerved;  wby  sbould  be  be  too  proud  to  sbow  it? 
and  it  migbt  bave  seriously  offended  papa.  I  softened 
mattors  äs  well  as  I  could,  by  explaining  tbat  be  bad 
not  wisbed  to  ask  me  of  papa  tili  a  week  bence,  wben 
be  sbould  be  able  fully  to  enter  into  bis  circumstances. 

"My  dear,"  papa  interrupted,  "go  and  teil  bim  be 
may  communicate  tbem  at  wbatever  time  be  cbooses. 
When  sucb  a  man  as  Doctor  XJrqubart  bonestly  comes 
and  asks  me  for  my  daughter,  you,  may  be  sure  tbo 
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vexy  last  questdon  I  should  ask.  him,  woold  be  abont 
bis  drcumstances.'' 

With  mj  heart  brimM  at  papa^s  kindness,  I  went 
bo  explain  this  to  Max.  I  found  him  alone  in  the 
library,  Standing  motionless  at  the  wlndow.  I  tonched 
him  on  the  ann,  with  some  silly  coquettish  speech 
about  how  he  could  think  of  letting  me  run  ajBker  him 
in  this  fashion.     He  tojrned  round. 

''Oh,  Max,  what  is  the  matter?  Oh,  Max!  — ''  I 
conld  BSj  no  more. 

"My  childl"  —  He  soothed  me  by  calling  me  that 
and  several  other  fond  names,  but  all  these  things  are 
between  him  and  me  alone.  —  "Now,  good-bye.  I 
must  bid  you  good-bye  at  once.'' 

I  tried  to  make  him  understand  there  was  no 
necessity  —  that  papa  desired  to  hear  nothing,  only 
wished  him  to  stay  with  us  tili  evening.  That  in^eed, 
looking  as  wretched  as  he  did,  I  could  not  and  would 
not  let  him  go.     Bat  in  vain. 

''I  cannot  stay.  I  cannot  be  a  hypocrite.  Do  not 
ask  it    Let  me  go  —  oh!  my  child,  let  me  go." 

And  he  might  have  gone  —  being  very  obstinate, 
and  not  in  the  least  able  to  see  what  is  good  for  him 
or  for  me  either  —  had  it  not  fortonately  happened 
that,  overpowered  with  the  excitement  of  the  last  ten 
minntes,  my  smaU  strength  gave  way.  I  feit  myself 
Mling  —  tried  to  save  myself  by  catching  hold  of 
Max^s  arm,  and  felL  When  I  awoke,  I  was  lying  ou 
the  Sofa,  with  papa  and  Mrs.  Granton  beside  me. 

Also  Max  —  though  I  did  not  at  first  see  him. 
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He  Lad  taken  his  righ^,  or  they  liad  been  taciüy 
yielded  to  him;  I  do  not  know  how  it  was,  bat  my 
head  was  on  my  betrothed  husband^s  breast. 

So  he  stayed.  Nobody  asked  any  questions,  and 
he  himself  explained  notliing.  He  only  sat  by  me,  all 
aftemoon,  taking  care  of  me,  watching  me  witb  bis 
eyes  of  love  —  the  love  tbat  is  to  last  me  my  wbole 
life.     I  know  it  wilL 

Therefore,  in  the  evening/it  was  I  who  was  the 
lirst  to  say,  "Now,  Max,  you  must  go." 

"You  are  quite  better?" 

"Yes,  and  it  is  almost  dark  —  it  will  be  veiy 
dark  across  the  moors.     You  must  go.** 

He  rose,  and  shook  hands  mechanically  with  papa 
and  Mrs.  Granton.  «He  was  going  to  do  the  same  by 
me,  but  I  loosed  my  hands  and  clasped  them  roimd 
his  neck.  I  did  not  care  for  what  anybody  might  say 
or  think;  he  was  mine  and  I  was  his —  they  were  all 
welcome  to  know  it  And  I  wished  him  to  know  and  feel 
that,  through  everything,  and  in  spite  of  everything,  I 
—  his  own — loved  him  and  would  love  him  to  the  last 

So  he  went  away. 

That  is  more  than  a  week  ago,  and  I  have  had  no 
letter;  bat  he  did  not  say  he  would  write.  He  would 
rather  come,  I  think.  Thus,  any  moment  I  may  hear 
his  ring  at  the  door. 

They  —  papa  and  Penelope  —  think  I  take  thinga 
quietly.  Penelope,  indeed,  hardly  believes  I  care  for 
him  at  all!  Bat  they  do  not  know;  oh,  Max,  they  do 
not  know!      You  know,  or  you  will  know,  some  day. 
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CHAPTEE  VII 

His  Story. 

Mt  deab  Theodoba, 

I  tnist  you  maj  never  read  tliis  letter,  which,  as  a 
preTentive  measme,  I  am  about  to  write;  I  trust  we 
may  bum  it  together,  and  that  I  may  teil  jou  its 
Contents  at  acddental  times,  after  the  one  principal 
fi&ct  has  been  commnnicated. 

I  mean  to  eommiuiicate  it  £Etce  to  face,  by  word  of 
mouth.  It  Tvill  not  seem  so  awfal  then:  and  I  shall 
see  the  expression  of  your  countenance  on  first  hearing 
it  That  will  guide  me  as  to  my  own  conduct  —  and 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  it  had  best  be  broken  to 
your  &ther.  I  have  hope,  at  tunes,  that  even  after 
such  a  commnnication,  his  regard  for  me  will  not 
altogether  fail  —  and  it  may  be  that  his  present 
opinions  will  not  be  invindble.  He  may  suggest  some 
atonement,  some  probation,  however  long  or  painful  I 
care  not,  so  that  it  ends  in  his  giving  me  you. 

Bat  first  I  onght  to  famish  him  with  fall  informa- 
tion  about  things  into  which  I  have  never  yet  dared 
to  inqoire.  I  shall  do  so  to-morrow.  Mach,  therefore, 
depends  npon  to-morrow.  Sach  a  crisis  almost  an- 
nenres  me;  add  to  that  the  very  sight  of  this  place  — 
and  I  went  by  chance  to  the  same  Inn,  the  White 
Hart,    Salisbory.    When  you   have  read   this   letter 
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through,  jou  will  not  wonder  that  ihis  is  a  teniUe 
night  for  me.  I  never  would  have  revisited  this  town 
—  but  in  the  hope  of  leaming  every  particnlar,  so  as 
to  teil  70U  and  jour  father  the  trath  and  the  whole 
trnth. 

He  will  assoredly  pity  me.  The  thought  of  his 
own  boj,  your  brother,  whom  jou  once  mentioned,  and 
whom  Mr.  Johnston  infonned  me  "died  young"  after 
some  great  dereliction  —  this  thought  may  make  him 
deal  genüy  with  me.  Whether  he  will  ever  forgive 
me,  or  receive  me  into  his  family,  remains  donbtfoL 
It  is  with  the  fear  of  this,  or  any  othei*  possibility  which 
I  cannot  now  foresee,  that  I  write  this  letter;  in  order 
that  whatever  happens,  my  Theodora  may  be  acqnainted 
with  my  whole  Stör;. 

My  Theodora!  Some  day,  when  she  comes  to  read 
a  few  pages  which  I  seal  up  to-night,  marking  them 
with  her  name,  and  "To  be  delivered  to  her  after  my 
death,"  she  will  nnderstand  how  I  have  loved  her. 
Otherwise,  it  never  conld  have  been  fonnd  out,  even 
by  her  —  for  I  am  not  a  demonstrative  man.  Onlj 
my  wife  would  have  known  it 

In  case  this  letter  and  ihose  other  letters  do  read 
you  they  will  then  be  your  last  mementos  of  me. 
Bead  them  and  bum  them;  they  are  solely  meant  for 
you. 

Should  all  go  well,  so  that  they  become  needless, 
we  will,  as  I  said,  bum  them  together,  read  or  unread, 
as  you  choose.  You  shall  do  it  with  your  own  band, 
sitting  by  me,  at  our  own  fireside.     Our  firesida    The 
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.ihoTiglit  of  it  —  the  terror  of  losing  it,  makes  me 
almost  powerless  to  write  on.  Will  yoa  ever  find  out 
liow  I  love  you,  my  love  —  my  love! 

I  begin  by  reminding  yon  that  I  have  been  long 
aware  your  name  is  not  properly  Johnston.  Yoa  told 
me  yourself  tbat  the  t  had  been  inserted  of  late  years. 
That  yon  are  not  an  aristocratie,  but  a  plebeian  family. 
My  tbankMness  at  learning  this,  yon  will  understand 
afterwards. 

That  cathedral  dock  —  how  it  has  startied  mel 
Striking  twelve  with  the  same  tongue  as  it  did  twenty 
years  ago.  Were  I  superstitions,  I  might  fancy.I 
heard  in  the  co£fee-TOom  below,  the  clink  of  glasses, 
the  tone  of  "Glorions  Apollo,"  and  the  "Bravo,"  of 
that  nproarious  voice. 

The  town  is  hardly  the  least  altered.  Ezcept  that 
I  came  in  by  railway  instead  of  by  coach,  it  might  be 
the  very  same  Salisbury  on  that  very  same  winter's 
night  —  the  qnaint,  quiet  English  town  that  I  stood 
looking  at  firom  this  same  wind<fw  —  its  streets  shi- 
ning  with  rain,  and  its  lights  glimmering  here  and  there 
through  the  general  gloom.  How  I  stared,  boy-like, 
tili  he  came  behind  and  slapped  me  on  the  Shoulder. 
But  I  have  a  few  things  to  teil  yon  before  I  teil  yon 
the  history  of  that  night  Let  me  delay  it  as  long  as 
I  can. 

Yon  know  about  my  father  and  mother,  and  how 
they  both  died  when  Dallas  and  I  where  children. 
We  had  no  near  kindred;  we  had  to  take  care  of  our- 
selves  —  or  rather  he  took  care  of  me;  he  was  almost 
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as  good  as  a  faÜier  to  me,  from  the  time  he  was  twelve 
years  oli 

Lei  me  say  a  word  or  two  more  abont  my  farother 
Dallas.  If  ever  there  was  a  perfect  cliaracter  on  this 
eartli,  he  was  one.  Eveiy  creature  who  knew  him 
thonght  the  same.  I  doubt  not  the  memory  of  him 
still  lingers  in  those  cid  cloisters  of  St.  Mary  and  St 
Salvador,  where  he  spent  eight  years,  stadying  for  the 
ministry.  I  feel  sure  there  is  not  a  lad  who  was  at 
College  with  him  —  greyheaded  lads  they  wonld  he 
now,  grave  professors,  or  sober'ministers  of  ihe  Xizk, 
with  comitiy  manses,  wives,  and  families  —  not  one  of 
them  bnt  wonld  say  as  I  say,  if  yon  spoke  to  him  of 
Dallas  ITrqnhart 

Being  five  years  my  eider,  he  had  almost  ended 
his  cnrricnlom  when  I  began  mine;  besides,  we  were 
at  different  Colleges;  bnt  we  went  throngh  some 
sessions  together  —  a  time  on  which  I  look  back  with 
peculiar  tendemess,  as  I  think  all  bo^s  do  who  have 
stndied  at  St  Andrews.  You  English  do  not  alto- 
gether  know  ns  ScotcL  I  have  seen  hard-headed, 
possibly  hard-hearted  men,  grim  diyines,  stem  military 
officers,  and  selfish  Anglo-Indian  valetndinarians,  melt 
to  the  softness  of  a  boy,  as  they  talked  of  their  boyish 
days  at  St  Andrews. 

Ton  never  saw  the  place,  my  litde  lady?  Ton 
wonld  like  it,  I  know.  To  me,  who  have  not  seen  it 
these  twenty  years,  it  still  seems  like  a  üty  in  a  dream. 
I  conld  lead  yon,  hand-in-hand,  throngh  CTeiyone  of 
its  qniet  old  streets,  where  you  so  seldom  hear  tha 
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noise  of  either  carriage  oir  cart:  could  point  out  the 
notable  historical  comers,  and  teil  you  which  professor 
lived  in  this  houae  and  which  in  ihat;  could  take  you 
along  the  Links,  to  the  scene  of  our  celebrated  golfing- 
match,  caUing  over  the  names  of  the  principal  players, 
including  his  who  won  it  —  a  fine  fellow  ke  was,  too! 
What  became  of  him,  I  wonder? 

Also,  I  could  show  you  the  exaet  spot  where  you 
get  the  finest  view  of  the  Abbey  and  St  Kegulus' 
Tower,  and  then  away  back  to  our  lodgings  —  Dallas's 
and  mine  —  along  the  Scores,  where,  of  moonlight 
nigbts,  the  eider  and  more  sentimental  of  the  coUege 
lads  would  be  caught  stroUing  with  their  sweethearts 
—  bonnie  lassies  too  they  were  at  St.  Andrews  —  or 
we  beheld  them  in  all  the  glamour  of  our  teens,  and 
fine  havers  we  talked  to  them  along  those  Scores,  to 
the  sound  of  the  sea  below.  I  can  hear  it  now.  What 
a  roar  it  used  to  come  in  with,  on  stormy  nights, 
against  those  rocks  beyond  the  Castle,  where  a  lad 
and  bis  tutor  were  once  both  drowned! 

I  am  forgetting  myself ,  and  all  I  had  to  teil  you. 
It  is  a  long  time  since  I  have  spoken  of  those  old 
days. 

Tbeodora,  I  should  like  you  some  time  to  go  and 
see  St.  Andrews.  60  there,  in  any  case,  and  take  a 
look  at  the  old  place.  You  will  likely  find,  in*  St. 
Mary's  Cloisters,  on  the  third  arch  to  the  right  band 
as  you  enter,  my  Initials  and  Dallas^s;  and  if  you  ask, 
some  old  janitor  or  librarian  may  still  remember  'Hhe 
two  Urquharts"  -^  that  is,  if  you  like  to  name  us. 
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Bnty  go  if  yon  can.     FaithM  hearti   I  know  70a  will 
always  care  for  aiiTthing  that  concemed  me. 

All  the  liappj  days  of  my  life  were  spent  at  St 
Andrews.  They  lasted  until  Dallas  feil  ill,  and  had  to 
go  abroad  at  once.  I  was  to  follow,  and  stay  with 
him  the  winter,  missing  ihereby  one  Session,  for  he  did 
not  like  to  part  with  me.  Perhaps  he  foresaw  his  end^ 
which  I,  boy-like,  never  thought  of,  for  I  was  ac- 
cnstomed  to  his  being  always  delicate;  perhaps  he 
knew  what  a  lad  of  nineteen  might  tum  out,  left  to 
himsel£ 

I  was  '4eft  to  myself,**  in  onr  Scotch  interpretation 
of  the  phrase;  which,  no  dpnbt  originated  in  the  stem 
Presbyterian  belief  of  what  hnman  natnre  is,  abandoned 
by  God.  Left  to  himself,  Many  a  poor  wretch's  more 
wretched  parents  know  what  that  means. 

How  it  came  about,  I  do  not  call  to  mind,  bat  I 
found  myself  in  London,  my  own  master,  spending 
money  like  dross;  and  spending  what  was  worse,  my 
time,  my  conscience,  my  innocence.  How  low  I  feU, 
Qod  knows,  for  I  hardly  know  myself!  Things  which 
happened  afterwards  made  me  oblivious  even  of  this 
time.     While  it  lasted,  I  never  once  wrote  to  Dallas. 

A  letter  from  him,  giving  no  special  reason  for  my 
joining  him,  but  urging  me  to  come,  and  qnickly,  made 
me  vecoil  conscience-stricken  from  the  Gehenna  into 
which  I  was  falling.  Ton  will  find  the  letter  —  ihe 
last  I  had  from  him,  in  this  packet:  read  it,  and  buni 
it  with  mine.  Of  conrse,  no  one  has  ever  seen  it,  or 
will  ever  see  it,  except  yoorself. 
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I  Btarted  from  London  immediatelj,  in  great 
resdeasness  and  angnish  of  mind;  for  though  I  had 
been  no  worse  than  mj  neighboors,  or  so  bad  as  maqj 
of  them  —  I  knew  what  Dallas  was  —  and  how  liis 
pure  lifo,  sanctified,  thoogh  I  guessed  it  not,  by  the 
shadow  of  Coming  death,  woold  look  beside  this  evil 
lifo  of  miaoL  I  was  very  miserable;  and  a  lad  not 
used  to  misery  is  then  in  the  quicksands  of  temptation. 
He  is  grateM  to  any  one  who  will  save  him  firom 
bimself  —  gire  him  a  narcotic  and  let  his  torment 
fideep. 

I  mention  ihis  only  as  a  fact,  not  an  extenuation. 
Thongh,  in  some  degree,  Max  XJrquhart  the  man 
has  long  since  leamed  to  pity  Max  Urquhart  the 
hoj. 

—  Here  I  paused,  to  read  this  over,  and  see  if  I 
haye  said  all  I  wished  therein.  The  narrative  seems 
clear.  You  will  perceive,  I  trj  as  much  as  I  can  to 
make  it  a  mere  histoiy  as  if  of  another  person,  and 
thas  far  I  think  I  haye  done  so.  The  rest  I  now  pro- 
ceed  to  teil  you,  as  circumstantiallj  and  calmly  as  I 
can. 

Bat  first,  before  you  leam  any  more  about  me,  let 
me  bid  you  remember  how  I  loved  you,  how  you  per- 
mitted  me  to  love  you  — r>  how  you  have  been  mine, 
heart,  and  eyes,  and  tender  lips;  you  know  you  were 
mine.  Tou  cannot  alter  that  If  I  were  the  veriest 
wretch  aÜTe,  you  once  saw  in  me  something  worth 
loving,  and  you  did  love  me.  Not  after  the  fashion 
ofthose  lads  and  lassies  who  went  courting  along  the 
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Scores  at  St  Andrews  —  but  solemnly  —  deeplj  —  as 
Üxone  love  who  expeet  one  iaj  to  be  husband  and 
wife.  Remember,  we  were  to  bave  been  married, 
Tbeodora.  — 

I  found  my  quiekest  route  to  Pati  was  by  South- 
ampton  to  Havre.  Bat  in  the  dusk  of  ihe  moming  I 
mistook  die  coach;  my  luggage  went  direet,  and  I 
fonnd  myself,  having  travelled  some  honrs,  od  the 
road  —  not  to  Southampton,  bat  to  Salisbory.  This 
was  told  me  after  some  jocularity,  at  wbat  be  thooght 
a  vastly  amusing  piece  of  "greenness"  on  my  part,  by 
tbe  coacbman.  Tbat  is,  the  gentleman  wbo  drore  the 
eoacb. 

He  soon  took  care  to  let  me  know  he  was  a  gen- 
tleman —  and  tbat,  like  raany  yoang  men  of  rank 
and  fasbion  at  tbat  time,  be  was  acting  Jebu  onlj 
^for  a  Spree.**  He  talked  so  large,  I  sbonld  bave 
taken  bim  for  a  nobleman,  or  a  baronet  at  least — bad 
be  not  accidently  told  me  bis  name;  tboagb  be  ex- 
plained  tbat  it  was  not  as  bumble  as  it  seemed,  and 
expatiated  macb  apon  tbe  antiquify,  wealtb,  and  aris- 
tocratic  connections  of  bis  ^'family.** 

His  conversation,  tboagb  loud  and  ooarse,  was 
amusing;  and  be  patronised  me  extremely. 

I  woald  ratber  not  say  a  word  more  tban  is  neces- 
sary  conceming  tbis  person  —  be  is  dead.  As  before 
stated,  I  never  knew  anytbing  of  bim  excepting  his 
name,  wbieb  yoa  sball  bave  by-and-by;  bat  I  gaessed 
tbat  bis  lifo  bad  not  been  a  creditable  one.  He  looked 
about  tbirty,  or  a  little  older. 
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Wlien  the  coacli  stopped  —  at  the  very  inn  where 
I  am  now  writlng,  the  White  Hart,  Salisbnry,  he  in- 
sisted  <m  mj  stopping  too,  as  it  was  a  bitter  cold  night 
and  the  moon  wotild  not  rise  tili  two  in  the  moming 
—  he  Said  tiiat,  I  mind  well. 

Finally,  he  let  the  coach  go  on  without  ns,  and  I 
heard  him  laying  a  bet  to  drive  across  Salisbury  Piain, 
in  a  gig,  or  dog-cart,  and  meet  it  again  on  the  road 
to  Devizes  by  day-break  next  moming.  The  landlord 
laughed,  and  advised  him  to  give  np  such  a  mad, 
^^neck^or^nothing"  freak;  bat  he  swore,  and  said  he  al- 
ways  went  at  everything  "neck-or-nothing.*^ 

I  can  remember  to  this  day  nearly  eyery  word  he 
uttered,  and  his  manner  of  saying  it  Under  any  cir- 
cumstances  this  might  have  been  the  ^case,  for  he  at- 
tracted  me,  bad  as  I  feit  him  to  be,  with  his  bold, 
devS-may-care  jollity,  mixed  with  a  certain  English 
firankness,  not  nnpleasant  He  was  a  small,  dark  man, 
hollow-eyed  and  dissipated  looking.  His  face  —  no, 
better  not  call  np  his  face. 

I  was  persuaded  to  stay  and  drink  with  this  man 
and  one  or  two  others  —  regulär  topers,  as  I  soon 
found  he  was.  He  appeared  poor  too;  the  drinking 
was  to  be  at  my  expense.  I  was  very  proud  to  have 
the  honor  of  entertainig  such  a  clever  and  agreeable 
genüeman. 

Once,  watcUng  him,  and  listening  to  his  conversa- 
tion,  sudden  doubt  seized  me  of  what  Dallas  would 
think  of  my  new  acquaintance,  and  what  he  would 
say,  or  look  —  he  seldom  reproved  aloud  -—  were  he 
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to  walk  in,  aud  find  me  in  tbis  present  Company.  And, 
sapper  being  done,  I  tried  to  get  away,  but  tbis  num 
beld  me  by  tbe  sboulders,  mocking  me,  and  setting  the 
rest  on  to  mock  me  as  a  "milksop.^  The  good  angel 
fled.  From  that  moment,  I  believe,  tbe  devil  entered 
both  into  bim  and  me. 

I  got  dronk.  It  was  for  tbe  first  time  in  mj  life, 
tbougb  more  tban  once  lately  I  bad  been  ^'meny,"  but 
stopped  at  tbat  stage.  Tbis  time  I  stopped  at  nothing. 
Mj  blood  was  at  boiling  heat,  with  just  enongh  of 
conscience  left  to  make  me  snatch  at  any  means  to 
deaden  it 

Of  tbe  details  of  tbat  orgie,  or  of  those  who  joined 
in  it,  except  tbis  one  person  —  I  bave,  as  was  likelj, 
no  distinct  recollecüon.  Tbey  were  babitual  dzinkers; 
none  of  tbem  bad  any  pity  for  me,  and  I  —  I  was 
utterly  "left  to  myself,"  as  I  bave  said.  A  raw, 
sby,  Scotcb  lad,  I  soon  became  tbe  butt  of  the  Com- 
pany. 

Tbe  last  tbing  I  remember  is  tbeir  trying  to  force 
me  to  teil  my  name,  wbicb,  bitberto,  I  bad  not  done; 
first,  fi'om  natural  reserve  among  strangers,  and  tben 
from  an  instinctive  feeling  tbat  I  was  not  in  the  most 
creditable  of  society,  and  tberefore  tbe  less  I  sjud  abont 
myself  the  better.  All  I  bad  told,  was  tbat  I  was  on 
iny  way  to  France,  to  join  my  brotber,  who  was  ilL 
They  coidd  not  get  any  more  out  of  me  than  that:  a 
fow  taunts  —  wlücb  some  Englisb  people  are  rather 
too  ready  to  use  against  us  Scotcb — made  me  sayage, 
US  well  as  sullen.     I  migbt  bave  deserved  it,  or  not  — 
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I  cannot  teil;  but  the  end  was,  they  turned  me  out  — 
the  obstinate,  drunken,  infuriated  lad  —  into  the 
Street 

I  staggered  througb  the  dark,  silent  town,  into  a 
lane,  and  feil  asleep  on  the  road-side. 

The  next  thing  I  call  to  mind  is  being  awakened 
bj  the  out  of  a  whip  across  my  shonlders,  and  seeing 
a  man  standing  over  me.  I  flew  at  his  throat  like  a 
wild  creature;  for  it  was  he  —  the  "gentleman"  who 
had  made  me  drunk,  and  mocked  me*,  and  whom  I 
seemed  then  and  there  to  hate  with  a  farj  of  hatred 
thajt  would  last  to  my  dying  day.  Through  it  all, 
came  the  thought  of  Dallas,  sick  and  solitary,  half 
way  towards  whom  I  ought  to  have  travelled  by 
now. 

How  he  —  the  man  —  soothed  me,  I  do  not  know, 
bat  I  think  it  was  by  ofFering  to  take  me  towards 
Dallas;  he  had  a  horse  and  gig  standing  by,  and  said 
if  I  woold  mount,  he  would  drive  me  to  the  coast, 
whence  I  could  take  boat  to  France.  At  least,  that  is 
the  vague  impression  my  mind  retains  of  what  passed 
between  us.  He  helped  me  up  beside  him,  and  I 
dozed  off  to  sleep  again. 

My  next  wakening  was  in  the  middle  of  a  desolate 
piain.  I  rabbed  my  eyes,  but  saw  nothing  except 
Stars  and  sky,  and  this  black,  black  piain,  which 
seemed  to  have  no  end. 

He  pulled  up,  and  told  me  to  "tumble  out,''  which 
I  did  mechanically.  On  the  other  side  of  the  gig  was 
something  tall  and  dark,  which  I  took  at  first  for  a 
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half-way  inn;  bat  perceived  it  was  onlj  a  huge  stone 
—  a  circl^  of  stones. 

«Hollo!  what's  this?" 

^'Stonehenge!  comfortable  lodging  for  man  and 
beast;  so  you're  all  right  Good-bye,  yonng  feUow. 
Ton're  such  dull  Company,  that  I  mean  to  leave  you 
here  tili  moming.'* 

Tbis  was  wbat  he  said  to  me,  laughing  np- 
roariously.  At  first,  I  thought  he  was  in  jest,  and 
laughed  too;  then,  being  sleepy  and  maudlin,  I  remon- 
strated.  Lastly,  I  got  half-frightened,  for  when  I  tried 
to  mount,  he  pushed  me  down.  I  was  so  helpless, 
and  he  so  strong;  from  this  solitary  place,  miles  and 
miles  from  any  human  dwelling  —  how  should  I  get 
on  to  Dallas?  —  Dallas,  who,  stupefied  as  I  was,  still 
remained  my  prominent  thought. 

I  begged,  as  if  I  had  been  begging  for  my  life, 
that  he  would  keep  bis  promise,  and  take  me  on  mj 
way  towards  my  brother. 

"To  the  devil  with  your  brother!**  and  he  whipped 
bis  horse  on. 

The  devil  was  in  me,  as  I  said.  I  sprang  at  him, 
my  strength  doubled  and  trebled  with  rage,  and, 
catching  bim  unawares,  dragged  him  &om  the  gig, 
and  threw  him  violently  on  the  ground;  bis  head 
Struck  against  one  of  the  great  stones  —  and  —  and  — 

Now,  you  see  how  it  was.     I  murdered  him.    He  * 
must  have  died  easily  —  instantaneously;    he  never 
moaned  nor  stirred  once*,    but,   for  all  that,    it  was 
murder. 
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Not  with  intent,  God  knows.  So  litde  idea  bad  I 
be  was  dead,  that  I  shook  him  as  he  laj,  told  him 
to  "get  up  and  fight  it  out:"  oh,  my  God!  —  my 
God! 

Tlius  I  have  told  it,  ihe  secret,  wbich  until  now 
bas  never  beoa  written  or  spoken  to  any  buman  being. 
I  was  tben  nineteen  —  I  am  now  nine-and-tbirty ; 
twen^  years.  Tbeodora,  bare  pity:  only  tbink  of 
carrying  sucb  a  secret  —  tbe  blood  of  a  man,  on  one*8 
conscience  for  twenty  years! 

If,  instead  of  my  telling  you  all  tbis,  as  I  may  do 
in  a  few  days,  you  sbould  bave  to  read  it  bere,  it  will 
by  tben  bave  become  an  old  tale.     Still,  pity  me. 

To  continue,  for  it  is  getting  far  on  into  tbe 
nigbt 

On  tbe  first  few  minutes  after  I  discorered  wbat  I 
bad  done,  you  will  not  ezpect  me  to  dikte. 

I  was  perfectly  sober,  now.  I  bad  tried  evezy 
means  in  my  power  to  revive  bim-,  and  tben  to  ascer- 
tain  for  certain  tbat  be  was  dead;  I  forgot  to  teil  you 
I  bad  already  begun  my  classes  in  medicine,  so  I  knew 
a  good  deal.  I  sat  wiüi  bis  bead  on  my  knee,  fully 
aware  tbat  I  bad  killed  bim;  tbat  I  bad  taken  tbe  life 
of  a  man,  and  tbat  bis  blood  would  be  upon  me  for 
ever  and  ever. 

Noibing,  sbort  of  tbe  great  condemnation  of  tbe 
last  judgment-day,  could  parallel  tbat  borror  of  de* 
spair;  under  it  my  reason  seemed  to  give  way.  I  was 
seized  witb  tbe  delusion  tbat,  bad  and  cruel  man  as  be 
was,  be  was  only  sbamming  to  terrify  me.   I  beld  bim 
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np  in  mj  arms,  so  that  äie  light  of  ihe  gig^amps  U 
fnll  on  bis  face. 

It  was  a  dead  fSsuse  —  notfrightM  to  look  4| 
beanlifbl  rather,  as  ihe  musdes  slowlj  setüed  —  bi 
dead,  qtiite  dead.    I  laid  liim  down  again,  still  rei 
his  head  against  my  knee,  tili  he  gradaallj  8tiffenel| 
and  grew  cold. 

This  was  just  at  moon-rise;  he  had  said  the  mooni 
wonld  rise  at  two  o^clock,  and  so  she  did,  and  strndl 
her  first  arrowy  ray  across  the  piain  npon  his  face  — 
that  still  face  with  its  half-open  mouth  and  eyes. 

I  had  not  been  afraid  of  bim  iiitherto;  now  I  was. 
It  was  no  longer  a  man,  but  a  corpse,  and  I  was  the 
mnrderer. 

The  sight  of  the  moon  rising,  is  my  last  recoi- 
lection  of  this  night  Probably,  the  fit  of  insanitj 
which  lasted  for  many  months  after,  ^t  that  instant 
came  on,  and  nnder  its  influence,  I  mnst  have  fied, 
leaving  him  where  he  lay,  with  the  gig  standing  by, 
and  the  horse  quieüy  feedmg  beside  the  great  stones; 
but  I  dö  not  recollect  anything.  BoubÜess,  I  had  all 
the  cunning  of  madness,  for  I  contrived  to  gain  the 
coast  and  get  over  to  France;  but  how,  or  when,  I 
have  not  the  slightest  remembrance  to  this  day. 

As  I  have  told  you,  I  never  saw  Dallas  again. 
When  I  reached  Pau,  he  was  dead  and  buried.  The 
particulars  of  his  death  were  ezplained  to  me  months 
afkerwards  by  the  good  cur^,  who,  Catholic  as  he  was, 
had  leamed  to  love  Dallas  like  a  son,  and  who  watched 
over  me  for  his  sake,   during  the   long   melancholy 
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mania  whicli,  as  he  thonght,  resulted  from  ihe  shoek  of 
jüj  brother^s  death.  ' 

Some  day  I  shonld  like  yoo,  if  possible,  to  see  the 
spot  where  Dallas  is  bnried  —  the  church^yard  of 
Bilhdres,  ne£ir  Pau;  but  bis  grare  is  not  within  the 
church-yard,  as  he,  being  a  Protestant,  the  aathorities 
wonld  not  allow  it  Yen  will  find  it  just  outside  the 
hedge  -^  the  head-stone  placed  in'  the  hedge  — 
though  the  little  moond  is  by  this  time  level  with  the 
meadow  outside.  You  know,  we  Presbyterians  have 
not  your  English  feeling  about  "consecrated"  ground; 
we  believe  that  "the  whole  earth  is  the  Lord's,**  and 
no  human  consecration  can  make  it  holier  than  it  is, 
both  for  the  worship  of  the  living,  and  the  interment 
of  the  dead.  Therefore,  it  does  not  shock  me  that  the 
cattle  feed,  and  the  grass  grows  tall,  over  Dallas^s 
body.  Bat  I  should  like  the  headstone  preserved  — 
as  it  is;  for  yearly,  in  different  quarters  of  the  globe, 
I  have  received  letters  firom  the  old  cur^  and  bis  suc- 
cessor,  eonceming  it  You  are  much  younger  than  I, 
Theodora;  after  my  death  I  leave  this  Charge  to  you. 
You  will  fulfil  it  for  my  sake,  I  know. 

Must  I  teil  you  any  more?  Yes,  for  now  comes 
what  some  might  say  was  a  ciime  as  heavy  as  the 
first  one.  I  do  not  attempt  to  extenuate  it  I  can 
only  say  that  it  has  been  expiated  —  stich  as  it  was, 
by  tweniy  miserable  years,  and  that  the  last  ezpiation 
is  even  yet  not  come.  Your  Mher  once  said,  and  bis 
words  dashed  from  me  the  first  hope  which  ever 
eatered  my  mind  eonceming  you,  that  he  never  would 
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elajp  llie  band  of  s  sm  wlio  lad  fikea  die  fife 

«mrtfaflg.   What  woaJd  be  aaty  to  a  maa  vlio  liad 

a  li&,  aad  eoneeaUd  ihe  faet  fur  twaniy  jcars?    X  am 

ülfli  flUBL 

Hcnr  it  eame  abonft»  I  will  teil  joo. 

JFor  *  tirdTODOiitih  after  tbat  night,  I  was,  jva 
will  remembery  not  myself :  in  traih,  a  manian,  thoi^ 
a  qmet  and  bannle»  one.  Mj  insanit^  was  <^  ^e 
tollen  aad  tadtom  kind,  so  that  I  betrayed  notibin^;  if 
indeed  I  bad  aoj  lemembnuice  of  wbat  bad  bappened, 
wbicb  I  beliebe  I  bad  not  Tbe  fiist  dawn  of  zecol- 
lection  came  tbrongb  reading  in  an  "FSngligb  news- 
paper,  wbicb  tbe  old  cui^  brongbt  to  amnse  me,  an 
acconnt  of  a  man  who  was  banged  for  mnider.  I  read 
it  line  hj  line  —  tbe  trial  —  tbe  yerdict  —  tbe  latter 
dajs  of  tbe  criminal  —  wbo  was  a  jonng  lad  like  me 
—  and  ihe  last  day  of  all|  wben  be  was  banged. 

B7  degrees,  first  misty^  as  a  dream,  then  gbastlj 
clear,  impressed  on  my  mind  wiih  a  tenacily  soid 
ininnteness  all  bat  miracnlons,  considenng  tbe  long 
blank  wbicb  followed,  —  retnzned  ihe  events  of  that 
night  I  became  conscions  ihat  I  too  bad  killed  a 
man,  tbat  if  any  ejre  bad  seen  tbe  act,  I  sbonld  hare 
been  taken,  tried,  and  banged,  for  mnrder. 

Tonng  as  I  was,  and  Ignorant  of  Englisb  ciiminal 
laiw,  I  bad  safficient  common  sense  to  arrive  at  tbe 
conohudon,  tbat|  as  ihings  stood,  theze  was  not  a 
fSragment  of  evidence  against  me  individually,  nor,  in- 
deed, any  deaar  evidence  to  shew  that  tbe  man  was 
mnrdered  at  all.    It  was  now  a  year  ago  —  be  miiat 
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have  long  since  been  found  and  boried  —  probably, 
with  little  inquirj;  they  would  conclude  be  bad  been 
killed  accidentally  tbrougb  bis  own  careless,  drunken 
di'iving.  But  if  I  once  confessed  and  delivered  myself 
up  to  justice,  I  myself  only  knew,  and  no  evidence 
could  ever  prove,  tbat  it  was  not  a  case  of  wilM 
mnrder.  I  should  be  banged  —  banged  by  the  neck 
tili  I  was  dead  —  and  my  name  —  our  name,  Dallas^s 
and  mine,  blasted  for  evermore. 

Tbe  weeks  tbat  elapsed  after  my  first  recovery  of 
reason,  were  sucb,  tbat  wben  I  bear  preacbers  tbunder 
about  tbe  literal  *^worm  tbat  dietb  not,  and  fire  tbat  is 
never  quencbed,''  I  could  almost  smile.  Sufficient  are 
tbe  torments  of  a  spiritual  bell 

Sometimes,  out  of  its  deptbs,  I  feit  as  if  Satan 
bimself  bad  entered  my  soul,  to  rouse  me  into  atbeistic 
rebellion.  I,  a  boy  not  twenty  yet,  witb  all  my  future 
before  me,  to  lose  it  tbrougb  a  momenf  s  faiy  against  a 
man  wbo  must  bave  been  depraved  to  tbe  coro,  a  man 
against  wbom  I  bad  no  personal  grudge  -—  of  wbom  I 
knew  notbing  but  bis  name.  Yet  I  must  surrender  my 
life  for  bis  —  be  tried,  cbndemned  —  pubUcly  dis- 
graced  —  finally  die  tbe  deatb  of  a  dog.  I  bad  never 
been  a  coward  —  yet  nigbt  after  nigbt  I  woke,  batbed 
in  a  cold  sweat  of  terror,  feeling  tbe  rope  round  my 
neck,  and  seeing  tbe  forty  tbousand  up-tumed  faces  — 
as  in  tbe  newspaper  account  of  tbe  poor  wretcb  wbo 
was  banged. 

Bemember;  I  plead  nothing.  I  know  tbere  are 
tbose   wbo   would   say   tbat  Üie   most    disbonourable 
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wretch  alive,  was  this  same  man  of  honour  —  Um 
Kax  UrqQbart,  who  carries  sucli  a  fair  repatation;  that 
the  onlj  ihm^  I  shoiild  have  done  was  to  go  back  to 
England,  surrender  mjself  to  justice,  and  take  all  the 
consequences  of  this  one  act  of  drunkenness  and  un- 
govemable  passion.  However,  I  did  it  not  Bat  my 
sin  —  as  eveiy  sin  must,  —  be  sure  has  found  me 
out. 

Theodora,  it  is  hardly  eight  hours  since  your  Inno- 
cent  arms  were  round  my  neck,  and  your  kisses  on 
my  mouth  —  and  now!  Well,  it  will  be  over  soon. 
However  I  have  lived,  I  shall  not  die  a  hypocrite. 

I  do  not  attempt  to  retrace  the  course  of  reasoning 
by  which  I  persuaded  myself  to  act  as  I  did.  I  was 
only  a  boy;  this  long  sleep  of  the  mind  had  re- 
established  my  bodily  health;  —  life  and  yonth  wero 
strong  within  me  —  also  the  hope  of  honour  —  the 
dread  of  shame.  Yet  sometimes  consdence  stmggled 
so  fiercely  with  all  these,  that  I  was  half  tempted  to  a' 
medium  course,  the  co ward's  last  escape  —  suicide. 

You  must  remember,  religion  was  wanting  in  me 

—  and  Dallas  was  dead.  Nay,  I  had  for  the  time  al* 
ready  forgotten  him. 

One  day,  —  yben,  driven  distracted  with  my 
doubts,  I  had  almost  made  up  my  mind  to  end  them 
in  the  one  sharp  easy  way  I  have  spoken  of ,  —  while 
putdng  my  brother's  papers  in  order,  I  found  bis  Bible. 

—  ündemeath  bis  name  he  had  written  —  and  the 
dato  was  that  of  übe  last  day  of  bis  life  —  my  name. 
I  looked  at  it,  as  we  look  at  a  handwriting  long  fami- 
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liar,  tili  of  a  sudden  we  remember  that  the  Land  iB 
cold,  that  no  earthly  power  can  ever  reproduce  of  thia 
known  writiog  a  single  line.  Child,  did  you  ever 
know  —  no,  you  neyer  could  have  known  —  that 
total  desolation,  that  helpless  craving  for  the  dead  who 
retaün  no  more? 

After  I  grew  calmer,  I  did  the  only  thing  which 
seemed  to  bring  me  a  little  nearer  to  Dallas:  —  I  read 
in  bis  Bible.  The  chapter  I  opened  at  was  so  remark* 
able  thiat  at  first  I  recoiled  as  if  it  had  been  my  brother 
—  he  who  being  now  a  spirit,  might^  for  all  I  could 
teil ,  have  a  spirit^s  knowledge  of  aU  things  —  speaking 
to  me  out  of  the  invisible  world.  The  chapter  was 
Ezekiel  zvil.;  and  among  other  verses  were  these:  — • 

**Wlieii  the  wloked  m^a  tometh  away  ftom  his  wickedness  that  h« 
hath  committed,  and  doeth  that  whioh  is  lawftil  and  right,  he  shall  sare 
hii  aool  alive. 

**Becaa8e  he  oonsidweth  and  tnrneth  away  tvom  all  hls  transgreisioni 
that  he  hath  eommitted ,  he  shall  surely  live ;  he  shall  not  die 

"For  I  have  no  pleasnre  in  the  death  of  him  that  dieth,  lalth  th$ 
Lord  Qod:  wherefore  tnm  yourselves  and  live  ye." 

I  tumed  and  lived.  I  resolved  to  give  a  life  — 
my  own  —  for  the  life  which  I  had  taken;  to  devote 
it  wholly  to  the  säving  of  other  lives;  —  and  at  its 
close,  when  I  had  built  up  a  good  name,  and  shown 
openlv  that  after  any  crime  a  man  might  recover  him- 
self,  repent  and  atone,  I  meant  to  pay  the  fall  price 
of  the  sin  of  my  youth,  and  openly  to  acknowledge  it 
before  the  world.  -r  How  far  I  was  right  or  wrong  in 
this  decision,  I  cannot  teil  —  perhaps  no  human  judg* 
ment  ever  can  teil:  I  simply  State  whati  then  resolved^ 
and  have  never  swerved  from  —  tili  I  saw  you, 

7* 
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Of  necessity,  with  this  ultimate  confession  ever  be- 
fore  zne,  all  the  pleasures  of  lifo,  and  all  its  dosest 
lies,  firiendsliip,  love,  marriage  —  were  not  to  be 
thouglit  of.  I  set  them  aside  as  impossible.  To  me, 
lifo  conld  never  be  enjoyment,  but  simply  atonement 

My  subsequent  history  you  are  acqnainted  with  — 
Low,  aller  the  needful  term  of  medical  study  in  Britain, 
(I  chose  Dublin  as  being  the  place  where  I  was  utterly 
a  stranger,  and  remained  there  tili  my  four  yeara 
ended),  I  went  as  an  army  surgeon  half  over  the  world. 
The  first  time  I  ever  set  foot  in  England  again,  was 
not  many  weeks  before  I  saw,  in  the  ball-room  of  the 
Cedars,  that  little  sweet  face  of  yours.  The  same  face 
in  which,  two  days  ago,  I  read  the  look  of  love  which 
Btirs  a  man^s  heart  to  the  very  coro.  In  a  moment  it 
öbliterated  the  resolutions  —  conflicts  —  sufferings  of 
twenty  years,  and  restored  me  to  a  man's  right  and 
privilege  of  loving,  wooing,  marrying.  —  Shall  we 
ever  be  married? 

By  the  time  you  read  this,  if  ever  you  do  read  it, 
that  question  will  have  been  answered.  It  can  do  you 
no  härm  if  for  one  little  minute  I  think  of  you  as  my 
wife;  no  longer  Mend,  child,  mistress,  but  my  wife. 

Think  of  all  that  would  have  been  implied  by  that 
name.  Think  of  coming  home,  and  of  all  that  home 
would  have  been  —  however  humble  —  to  me  who 
never  had  a  home  in  my  whole  life.  Think  of  all  I 
would  have  tried  to  make  it  to  you.  Think  of  sitting 
by  my  fireside,  knowing  that  you  were  the  only  one 
required  to  make  it  happy  and  brigtit;  that,  good  and 
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pleasant,  and  deax  as  many  others  might  be  —  the 
011I7  absolute  necessitj  to  eacb  of  us  was  one  another. 

Then,  the  years  that  would  have  foUowed,  in  wbich 
we  never  had  to  say  good-bye,  in  which  our  two  hearts 
would  dailj  lie  open,  clear  and  piain,  never  to  have  a 
doubt  or  a  secret  any  more. 

Then  —  if  we  should  not  always  be  only  twol  — 
I  think  of  you  as  my  wife — the  mother  of  my  children — 

«  1^  4»  41  «  4( 

I  was  unable  to  conclude  this  last  night.  Now  I 
only  add  a  line  before  going  into  the  town  to  gain  In- 
formation about  —  about  this  person:  by  whom  his 
body  was  found,  and  where  buried;  with  that  intent  I 
have  abeady  been  searching  -the  cathedral  borying- 
gronnd;  but  there  is  no  sign  of  graves  there,  all  is 
smooth  green  turf,  with  the  dew  upon  it  glittering  like 
a  sheet  of  diamonds  in  the  bright  spring  moming. 

It  reminded  me  of  you  —  this  being  your  hour  for 
rising,  you  early  bird,  you  little  methodical  girl.  You 
may  at  this  moment  be  out  on  the  terrace,  looking  up 
to  the  hill-top,  or  down  towards  your  favourite  cedar* 
trees,  with  that  sunshiny  spring  moming  face  of  yours. 

Pray  for  me,  my  love,  my  wife,  my  Theodora. 

I  have  found  his  grave  at  last 

*'ih  memory  of  Henry  Johnston  ^  only  aon  of  the  Re* 
verend  William  Henry  Johnston  ^  of  Rockmount,  Surrey: 
who  met  his  death  by  an  accident  near  this  town ,  and  was 
huriedhere.  Born  May  19, 1S06.  Died  November  19,1836.'* 

Farewelli  Theodora. 
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CHAPTEK  Vllt 

Her  Story. 

Maky,  many  weeks,  months  indeed  have  gone  bj 
ßince  I  opened  this  my  Journal.  Oan  I  bear  the  sigbt 
of  it  even  now?     Yes;  I  think  I  can. 

I  have  been  sitting  ever  so  long  at  the  open  win- 
dow,  in  mj  old  attitude,  elbow  on  t&e  sill*,  only  witb 
a  difference  that  seems  to  come  natural  now,  wben  no 
one  is  by.  It  is  such  a  comfort  to  sit  with  mj  lips  on 
my  ring.  I  asked  him  to  give  me  a  ring,  and  he  did 
so.     Oh!  Max,  Max,  Max! 

Qreat  and  miserable  changes  have  befallen  us,  and 
now  Max  and  I  are  not  going  to  be  married.  Fene- 
lope's  marriage  also  has  been  temporarilj  postponed, 
for  the  same  reason,  though  I  implored  her  not  to  teil 
it  to  Francis,  unless  he  should  make  very  particiliar 
inquiries,  or  be  exceedingly  angry  at  the  delay.  He 
was  not  Nor  did  we  Judge  it  well  to  inform  Lisabel. 
Therefore,  papa,  Penelope,  and  I,  keep  our  own 
secret. 

Now  that  it  is  over,  the  agony  of  it  smothered  np» 
and  all  at  Bockmount  goes  on  as  heretofore,  I  some- 
times  wonder,  do  strangers,  or  intimates,  Mrs.  Granton 
for  instance,  suspect  anything?  Or  is  ours,  awful  as 
it  seems,  no  special  and  peculiar  lot?  Many  another 
family  may  have  its  own  lamentable  secret,  tbe  buxtben 
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of  which  each  member  has  to  bear,  and  cany  in  Society 
a  eheerfol  countenance,  even  as  this  of  mine. 

Mrs.  Granton  said  yesterdaj,  mine  was  '*a  cheerM 
countenance.**  If  so,  I  am  glad.  Two  things  only 
could  really  bare  broken  mj  beart  —  bis  ceasing  to 
love  me,  and  bis  cbanging  so  in  Mmselfy  not  in  bis 
circnmstanees,  tbat  I  Qotdd  no  longer  wortbily  love 
him.  By  *'bim,^  Imean,  of  courseMax.  MaxUrqnbart, 
mj  betroibed  busband,  wbom  benceforward  I  can  never 
regard  in  anj  otber  ligbt 

How  blue  tbe  bills  are,  bow  brigbt  tbe  moors!  So 
tbey  ougbt  to  be,  for  it  is  near  midsummer.  By  tbis 
day  fortnigbt  —  Penelope^s  marriage-day  —  we  sball 
baf e  plenty  of  roses.  AU  ibe  better;  I  would  not  like 
it  to  be  a  diill  ^edding,  tbougb  so  quiet;  only  tbe 
Trekemes  a^nd  Musr.  Granton  as  guests,  and  me  for  tbe 
soBtairy  bridesmaid. 

^'Your  last  ^ppearance  I  bope,  Dora,  in  tbat  capa- 
city  •  laugbed  tbe  dear  old  lady.  "'Tbrice  a  brides- 
maid, &e*er  a  bride,*  wbicb  couldn't  be  tbougbt  of, 
you  know.  No  need  to  speak  —  I  guess  wby  your 
iredding  isn^t  talked  about  yet  —  Tbe  old  story,  man^s 
pride,  and  woman^s  patience.  NoTer  mind.  Nobody 
knows  anytbing  but  me,  and  I  sbaU  keep  a  quiet 
toiigae  in  tbe  mattet.  Leäst  said  is  soonest  mended. 
All  will  come  tigbt  soon,  wben  tbe  Doctor  is  a  little 
bittet  off  in  tb^  World.** 

I  Idt  her  suppose  so.  It  is  of  little  moment  wbat 
sbe  or  anybody  tbinks,  so  tbat  it  is  notbing  ill  of  bim. 

**Thrice  a  bridesmaid,  never  a  bride."    Even  so. 
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Yet,  would  I  change  lots  with  our  bride  Penelope,  or 
any  other  bride?    No. 

Now  that  iny  mind  bas  settled  to  its  usual  level; 
has  bad  time  to  view  tbings  calmly,  to  satisfy  ii^elf 
tbat  notbing  could  bave  been  done  different  from  irhat 
bas  been  done;  I  may,  at  last,  be  able  to  detail  tbese 
events.  For  botb  Max^s  sake  and  mj  own,  it  seems 
best  to  do  it,  unless  I  coald  make  np-^my  mind  to 
destroy  my  wbole  joomaL  An  unfinisbed  record  is 
worse  tban  none.  Döring  our  lifetin^es  we  sball  both 
preserve  our  secret;  but  many  a  cbance  biings  dark 
tbings  to  ligbt;  and  I  bave  my  Max^s  bonour  to  guard, 
as  well  as  my  own. 

Tbis  aftemoon,  papa  being  out  driving,  and  Pene- 
lope gone  to  town  to  seek  for  a  maid,  wbom  the 
Govemor's  lady  will  require  to  take  out  witb  ber  — 
tbey  sail  a  montb  bence  — I  sball  seize  tbe  opportnnity 
to  write  down  wbat  bas  befallen  Max  and  me. 

My  own  poor  Max!  But  my  Ups  are  on  bis  ring; 
tbis  band  is  as  safely  kept  for  bim  as  wben  be  first 
beld  it  in  bis  breast. 

Let  me  tum  back  a  page,  and  see  wbere  it  was  I 
left  off  writing  my  joumaL 

I  did  so ;  and  it  was  more  tban  I  could  bear  at  the 
time.  I  bave  bad  to  take  anotber  day  for  tbis  rela- 
tion,  and  even  now  it  is  bitter  enough  to  recall  the 
feelings  witb  wbicb  I  put  my  pen  by,  so  long  ago, 
waiting  for  Max  to  come  in  "at  any  minute.'' 

I  waited  ten  days;  not  unbappily,  tbough  the  last 
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two  were  somewhat  anzious,  but  it  was  sixnply  lest 
anjüiing  might  liave  gone  wrong  with  him  or  Hs 
afiairs.  As  for  bis  neglecting  or  ^^treating  me  ill,"  as 
Penelope  snggested,  such  a  thonght  never  entered  my 
head.    How  could  he  treat  me  ill?  —  he  loved  me. 

The  tenth  day,  which  was  the  eud  of  the  term  he 
had  named  for  his  jonmey,  I  of  course  ^Uy  expected 
him.  I  knew  if  by  any  human  power  it  could  be 
managed,  I  should  see  him;  he  never  would  break  his 
Word.  I  rested  on  his  löve  as  surely  as  in  waking 
from  that  long  sick  swoon  I  had  rested  on  his  breast. 
I  knew  he  would  be  tender  over  me,  and  not  let  me 
snffer  one  more  hour^s  suspenso  or  pain  that  he  could 
possibly  ayoid. 

It  may  here  seem  stränge  that  I  had  never  asked 
Max  where  he  was  going,  nor  anything  of  the  business 
he  was  going  upon.  Well,  that  was  his  secret,  the 
last  secret  that  was  ever  to  be  betweeu  us;  so  I  chose 
not  to  interfere  with  it,  but  to  wait  his  time.  Also,  I 
did  not  fret  much  about  it,  whatever  it  was.  He  loved 
m&  People  who  have  been  hungry  for  love,  and 
never  had  it  all  their  lives,  can  imderstand  the  ntterly 
satisfied  contentment  of  this  one  feeling  —  Max 
loved  me« 

At  dosk,  after  staying  in  all  day,  I  went  out, 
partly  because  Penelope  wished  it,  and  partly  for 
health's  sake.  I  never  lost  a  chance  of  getting  streng 
now.  My  sister  and  I  walked  along  silenüy,  each 
thinking  of  her  own  afiPairs,  when,  at  a  tum  in  the 
read  which  led,  not  from  the  camp,  but  from  the  moor-» 
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lande,  «he  ^ried  ovt,  "I  do  believe  Üiexe  ia  Doetor 
Urquliart" 

If  ha  faflil  &ot  lieard  his  name,  I  thmk  he  wodM 
haye  passed  us  widiout  knowing  vis.  And  ihe  £&oe 
that  met  mine,  when  he  looked  np  —  I  ne^er  «hall 
folget  it  to  mj  dying  day. 

It  made  me  ehrink  back  for  a  minute,  and  tfaen  1 
said:  — 

"Oh!  Max,  have  you  been  ill?'* 

"I  do  not  know.     Yes  —  possibly." 

"When  did  yon  come  back?** 

"I  forget  —  ohi  four  days  ago." 

"Were  you  Coming  to  Kockmount?" 

"Rockmount?  —  oh!  no.**  He  shnddered,  and 
dropped  my  hand. 

'^  Doetor  ürquhart  seems  in  a  very  uncertain  fnane 
of  mind,"  said  Penelope,  seveFely,  from  the  other  side 
the  xoad.     "We  had  better  leave  hisi.     Come,  D<MnL* 

She  carried  me  off,  almoBt  forcibly.  She  was  ex- 
ceedingly  displeased.  Fonr  days,  and  never  to  bar« 
come  or  writtenl  She  said  it  was  slighting  tue  and 
insnlting  the  &mily. 

"A  man,  too,  of  whose  antecedents  and  conneotionB 
we  knew  nothing.  He  may  be  a  mere  adventnrdr  *— 
a  pensiless  Scotch  adventurer;  Francis  alwayt  said 
he  was.** 

"Francis  is  — "  But  I  conld  not  stay  to  speak  oi 
him,  or  to  reply  to  Penelope^s  bitter  wordsL  AU  I 
thonght  was  kow  to  get  back  to  Max,  aad  entreat  him 
to  teil  me  what  had  happened.     He  would  teil  um« 
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He  loved  me.     So,   without  any  feeKng  of  "proper 
pride,*  as  Penelope  called  it,  I  writhed  myself  out  of 
her  grasp,  ran  back  to  Doctor  ürquliart,  and  took  pos- 
session  of  bis  arm,  my  arm,  whick  I  kad  a  rigkt  to. 
"Is  tkat  you,  Tkoodora?*» 

^^Yes,  it  is  I."     And  tken  I  said,  I  wanted  kirn  to 
go  kome  witk  me,  and  teil  me  wkat  kad  kappened. 
"Better  not;  better  go  kome  witk  your  sister." 
"I  kad  ratker  stay  kere.    I  mean  to  stay  kere." 
He  stopped,  took  botb  my  bands,  and  forced  a 
tniiile:  —  "You  are  tke  determined  litüe  lady  you  al- 
ways  were;  but  you  do  not  know  wbat  you  are  saying. 
You  bad  \)etter  go  and  leave  me.** 

I  was  sure  tben  some  great  misery  was  approacb* 
ing  US.  I  tried  to  read  it  in  bis  fiice.  "Do  you  — ** 
did  be  still  love  me;  I  was  about  to  ask,  but  tbere 
was  no  need.  80  my  answer,  too,  was  brief  and 
piain. 

"I  never  will  leave  you  as  long  as  I  live." 
Tben  I  ran  back  to  Penelope,  and  told  ber  I 
fikould  walk  kome  witk  Doctor  XJrqukart;  ke  kad 
sometking  to  say  to  me.  Sbe  tried  anger  and  autbority. 
Botk  faüed.  I£  we  bad  been  summer  lovers  it  migbt 
have  been  different,  but  now  in  bis  trouble  I  seemed 
to  feel  Max^s  rigkt  tö  me  and  my  love,  as  I  bad  never 
done  before.  Penelope  migbt  have  lectured  for  ev6r- 
lasdng,  and  I  skould  only  have  listened,  and  tben  gone 
back  to  Ma^i's  side.     As  I  did. 

His  arm  pressed  mine  close;  he  did  not  say  a  8^ 
cond  time,  "Leave  me." 
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"Now,  Max,  I  want  to  liear.* 

No  answer. 

"You  know  there  is  something,  and  we  shall 
never  be  quite  happj  tili  it  is  told.  Say  it  outriglit*, 
wliatever  it  is,  I  shall  not  mind." 

No  answer. 

"Is  it  something  very  terrible?" 

"Tes.'» 

"Something  that  might  come  between  and  part  ub?^ 

"Tes." 

I  trembled,  though  not  much,  having  so  strong  a 
belief  in  the  impossibility  of  parting.  Yet  there  must 
have  been  an  ezpression  I  hardlj  intended  in  the  cry 
"Oh,  Max,  teil  me,"  for  he  again  stopped  snddenlj, 
and  seemed  to  forget  himself  in  looking  at  and  think- 
ing  of  me.  ^ 

"Stay,  Theodora,  —  you  have  something  to  teil 
me  first  Are  you  better?  Have  you  been  growing 
strenger  daily?    You  are  sure?* 

"Quite  sure.     Now  —  teil  me.** 

He  tried  to  speak  once  or  twice,  vainly.  At  lait 
he  Said:  — 

"I  —  I  wrote  you  a  letter.** 

"I  never  got  it" 

"No;  I  did  not  mean  you  should  until  my  deaiL 
Bnt  my  mind  has  changed.  You  shall  have  it  now. 
I  have  carried  it  about  with  me,  on  the  chance  of 
meeting  you,  these^four  days.  I  wanted  to  give  it  to 
you  —  and  —  to  look  at  you.  Oh,  my  child,  my 
chüd." 
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After  a  little  while,  he  gave  me  the  letter,  begging 
me  not  to  open  it  tili  I  was  alone  at  night 

"And  if  it  shonld  shock  you  —  break  your 
heart?" 

"Nothing  will  break  my  heart^ 

"You  are  right,  it  is  too  pure  and  good.  God  will 
not  snffer  it  to  be  broken.     Now,  good-bye." 

For  we  had  reached  the  gate  of  Bockmonnt.  It 
had  never  strack  me  before  that  I  had  to  bid  him 
adieu  here,  that  he  did  not  mean  to  go  in  with  me  to 
dinner;  and  when  he  refosed,  I  feit  it  very  mach.  His 
ouly  answer  was,  for  the  second  time,  "that  I  did  not 
know  what  I  was  saying." 

It  was  now  nearly  dark,  and  so  misty  that  I  coald 
hardly  breathe.  Doctor  Urqahart  insisted  on  my  going 
in  immediately,  tied  my  veil  dose  ander  my  chin,  and 
then  hastily  antied  it 

"Love,  do  you  love  me?" 

He  has  told  me  afterwards,  he  forgot  ihen  for  the 
time  being,  every  circomstance  that  was  likely  to  part 
vs;  everything  in  the  whole  world  bat  me.  And  I 
trust  I  was  not  the  only  one  who  feit  that  it  is  those 
alone  who,  loving  as  we  did,  are  eyeiything  to  one 
another  who  have  most  strength  to  part 

When  I  came  indoors,  the  first  person  I  met  was 
papa,  looking  qaite  bright  and  pleased;  and  his  first 
question  was:  — 

"Where  is  Doctor  Urqahart?  Penelope  said  Doetor 
Urqahart  was  Coming  here." 

I  hardly  know  what  was  done  doring  that  evening« 
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or  whether  they  blamed  Max  or  noi  All  my  care 
was  how  best  to  keep  bis  seoiet,  and  liteially  to  obey 
bim  coneerning  it 

Of  conrse,  I  never  named  bis  letter,  nor  made  any 
attempt  to  read  it  tili  I  bad  bidden  good  night  to 
thom  aU,  and  smiled  at  Pondope's  gnunbliog  over  my 
long  candles  and  my  large  fire,  "as  if  I  meaat  to  sit 
np  aU  night"  Yes,  I  bad  tafcen  all  tbese  precantions 
in  a  quiet,  solemn  kind  of  way,  for  I  did  not  knovr 
wbat  was  before  me,  and  I  mnst  not  fall  ill  if  I  oould 
belp.    I  was  Max*6  own  personal  property. 

How  Gross  she  was  that  night,  poor  Penelope!  -It 
was  the  last  time  she  has  ever  scolded  me« 

For  some  tbings,  Penelope  bas  feit  tbis  more  tban 
anyone  could,  except  papa,  for  she  is  the  only  one  of 
TIS  wbo  bas  a  clear  recoUection  of  Harry. 

Now,  bis  name  is  written,  and  I  can  teil  it  —  tbo 
awful  secret  I  leamed  fi:om  Max^s  letter,  which  no  one 
except  me  mnst  ever  read. 

My  Max  killed  Harry.  Not  intentionally  —  when 
be  was  out  of  bimself  and  hardly  acconnti^hle  for  wbat 
he  did;  in  a  passion  of  boyish  fury,  ronsed  by  great 
eruelty  and  wrong;  but  —  be  killed  him.  My  bro- 
tber's  death,  wbich  we  beliered  to  be  accidental,  was 
by  Max's  band. 

I  write  tbis  down  calmly,  now;  bnt  it  was  awfol 
at  tbe  time.  I  tbink  I  mnst  bave  read  on  mecbani« 
qally,  expecting  sometbing  sad,  and  about  Harry  Hke- 
wise;  I  soon  gnessed  tbat  bad  man  at  Salisbüry  mnst 
bare  been  poor  Harry  —  but  I  never  guessed  any^ 
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diing  near   the   truth   tili  I   came   to   the  words  *^I 
murdered  him." 

To  suppose  one  feels  a  great  blow  acutely  at  the 
instant  is  a  mistake  —  it  stuns  rather  than  wounds. 
EspeciaQy  when  it  comes  in  a  letter,  read  in  quiet  and 
alone,  as  I  read  Max^s  letter  that  night  And  —  as 
I  remember  afterwards  seeing  in  some  book,  and  think- 
ing  how  tnie  it  was  —  it  is  stränge  how  soon  a  great 
miserj  grows  familiär.  Waking  up  from  the  first  few 
minntes  of  total  bewilderment,  I  seemed  to  have  been 
aware  all  these  tweaty  years  that  my  Max  killed 
Sarry. 

O  Harry,  mj  brother,  whom  I  never  knew  —  no 
more  than  any  stranger  in  the  street,  and  the  faint 
memoiy  of  whom  was  mixed  with  an  indefinite  some- 
thing  of  wickedness,  anguish,  and  disgrace  to  ns  all, 
if  I  feit  not  as  I  onght,  then  or  afterwards,  forgive 
me.  If,  thongh  your  sister,  I  thonght  less  of  yon  dead 
than  of  my  living  Max  —  my  poor,  poor  Max,  who 
had  bome  this  awful  burthen  for  twenty  years  — 
Harry,  forgive  m6l 

WeQ,  I  knew  it  —  as  an  absolute  fact  and  certainty 
—  ihough.^  one  often  feels  with  great  personal  mis* 
fortnnes,  at  first  I  conld  not  realize  it  GradaaUy  I 
becaine  fdlly  conscious  what  an  overwhelniittg  horror 
it  WAS,  and  what  a  fearfiil  retributive  justice  had  fallen 
upon  papa  and  us  all. 

F0t  there  were  some  things  I  had  not  myself 
kaown  tili  this  spring,  when  Penelope,-  in  the  fidlnes^ 
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of  her  heart  at  leaving  us,  'talked  to  me  a  good  deal 
of  old  cbildish  days,  and  especially  aboat  Hany. 

He  was  a  spoiled  child.  His  fatHer  never  said  bim 
nay  in  anytbing  —  never,  from  tbe  time  whea  He  sst 
at  table,  in  bis  own  ornamental  cbair,  and  dzank 
cbampagne  out  of  bis  own  particular  glass,  lisping 
toasts  tbat  were  tbe  great  amusement  of  everybodj. 
He  never  knew  wbat  contradiction  was,  tili,  at  nine- 
teen,  be  feil  in  love, '  and  wanted  to  get  married,  and 
:i<^\dd  bave  succeeded,  for  tbey  eloped,  (as  I  believe 
papa  and  Harry's  motber  bad  done),  bat  papa  pre- 
vented  tbem  in  time.  Tbe  girl,  some  village  lass,  bnt 
sbe  migbt  bave  bad  a  beart  nevertbeless,  broke  it,  and 
died.     Tien  Harry  went  all  wrong. 

Penelope  remembers,  bow,  at  times,  a  sbabby,  dis- 
sipated  man  nsed  to  meet  us  cbildren  ont  Walking,  and 
kiss  US  and  tbe  nursery-maids  all  round,  saying  be 
was  our  brotber  Harry.  Also,  bow  be  used  to  lie  in 
wait  for  papa  Coming  out  of  cburcb,  follow  bim  mto 
bis  library,  wbere,  after  fearful  scenes  of  quarrelling, 
Harry  would  go  away  jauntily,  laugbing  to  ns,  and 
bowing  to  mamma,  wbo  always  sbowed  bim  out  and 
0but  die  door  upon  bim  witb  a  face  as  wbite  as  a 
sbeet 

My  sister  also  remembers  papa^s  being  suddenlj 
called  away  from  bome  for  a  day  or  two,  and,  on  bis 
retum,  our  being  all  put  into  mouming,  and  told  that 
it  was  for  brotiier  Harry,  wbom  we  must  never  speak 
of  any  more.  And  once,  wben  sbe  was  saying  ber 
geograpby   lesson,   and  wanted  to  go  and  ask  papa 
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6ome  questions.  about  Stonehenge  and  Salisbury, 
mamma  stopped  her,  saying  she  mnst  take  care  never 
to  mention  these  places  to  papa,  for  that  poor  Harry — 
she  called  him  so  now  —  had  died  miserably  by  an 
accident,  and  been  bnried  at  Salisbnry. 

She  died  the  same  year,  and  soon  afterwards  we 
came  to  Bockmonnt,  living  handsomely  upon  grand- 
father^s  money,  and  proud  that  we  had  abready  begun 
to  call  onrselves  Johnston.  Oh  me,  what  wicked 
ßilsehoods  poor  Harry  told  abont  his  "family.'*  Him 
vre  never  again  named;  not  one  of  our  neighbours  here 
ever  knew  that  we  had  a  brother. 

The  first  shock  over,  honr  after  hour  ofthat  long 
night  I  sat,  trying  by  any  means  to  recall  him  to 
mind,  my  father's  son,  my  own  flesh  and  blood  —  at 
least  by  the  half-blood  —  to  pity  him,  to  feel  as  I 
onght  conceming  his  death,  and  the  one  who  caused  it 
Bat  do  as  I  would,  my  thoughts  went  back  to  Max  — 
as  they  might  have  done,  even  had  he  not  been  my 
own  Max  —  out  of  deep  compassion  for  one  who,  not 
being  a  premeditated  and  hardened  criminal,  had 
Buffered  for  twenty  years  the  penalty  of  this  single  crima 

It  was  such,  I  knew.  I  did  not  attempt  to  palliate 
it,  or  justify  him.  Though  poor  Harry  was  worthless, 
and  Max  is  —  what  he  is  —  that  did  not  alter  the 
question«  I  believe,  even  then,  I  did  not  disguise  firom 
myself  the  truth  —  that  my  Max  had  committed,  not 
a  fault,  but  an  actual  crime.  But  I  called  him  my 
Max  stilL  It  was  the  only  word  that  saved  me,  or  I 
might,  as  he  feared,  have  "broken  my  heart»" 

4  Life  for  a  Lift,  «.  8 
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The  whole  history  of  that  dreadfal  night,  Ühere  is 
no  need  I  sliould  teil  to  any  human  being;  even  Hax 
himself  will  never  know  it  Gpd  knows  it,  and  that 
is  enough.  By  mj  own  strength,  I  never  should  have 
kept  my  life  or  reason  tili  the  moming. 

Bat  it  was  necessarj,  and  it  was  better  far  Uiat  I 
shonld  have  gone  through.  this  angoish  alone,  guided 
by  no  outer  inflnence,  and  sostained  only  by  that 
Strength  which  always  comes  in  seasons  like  these. 

I  seem,  while'stretched  on  the  rack  of  thp$e  long 
night  hours,  to  have  been  led  by  some  supematoial 
instinct  into  the  utmost  depths  of  human  and  divine 
justice,  human  and  divine  love,  in  search  of  the  right. 
At  last  I  saw  it,  clung  to  it,  and  have  found  it  mj 
rock  of  hope  ever  since. 

When  the  house  below  began  to  stir,  I  put  out  mj 
candle,  and  stood  watching  the  dawn  creep  over  the 
grey  moorlands,  just  as  on  the'moming  when  we  had 
sa.t  up  all  night  with  my  father  —  Max  and  I.  Hov 
fond  my  father  was  of  him  —  my  poor,  poor  fatherl 

The  horrible  conflict  and  confiision  of  mind  came 
back.  I  feit  as  if  right  and  wrong  were  inextricably 
mixed  together,  laying  me  under  a  sort  of  moral 
paralysis,  out  of  which  the  only  escape  was  madness. 
Then  out  of  the  deeps  I  cried  unto  Thee:  0  Thou 
whose  infinite  justice  includes  also  infinite  forgiveness; 
and  Thou  heardest  me. 

''  WTien  the  wicked  man  tumeth  away  from  hü 
wickedneaa  that  he  hath  committed^  and  doeth  that  whiA 
is  lawful  and  rights  he  shall  aaye  his  soul  alive,** 
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I  remembered  these  words:  and  unto  Thee  I  trofited 
wj  Max's  sooL 

It  was  daylight  now,  and  the  little  birds  began 
waking  up,  one  hj  one,  nntil  they  broke  into  a  perfect 
choros  of  cbirping  and  singing.  I  thougbt,  was  ever 
grief  like  this  of  mine?  Yes  —  one  grief  would  bave 
been  worse  —  if,  tiiis  sonny  summer  moming,  I  knew 
he  Lad  ceased  to  loye  me,  and  I  to  belle ve  in  him  — 
if  I  bad  lost  bim  —  never  eitber  in  tbis  world  or  tbe 
next  to  find  bim  mor& 

After  a  little,  I  tbongbt  if  I  conld  only  go  to  sleep, 
tbongb  but  for  balf  an  bonr  —  it  would  be  welL  So 
I  nndressed  and  laid  mjself  down,  witb  Max^s  letter 
tigbt  bidden  in  mj  bands. 

Sleep  came:  bnt  it  ended  in  dreadfhl  dreams,  out 
of  wbicb  I  awoke,  screaming,  to  see  Penelope  standing 
bj  my  bedside,  witb  my  breakfast 

Now,  I  bad  abready  laid  my  plans  —  to  teil  my 
fiither  alL  For  be  must  be  told.  No  otber  alternative 
presented  itself  to  me  as  possible  —  nor,  I  knew, 
wonld  it  to  MIeo.  Wben  two  people  are  iborongbly 
one,  eacb  guesses  instinctively  tbe  otber's  mind;  in 
most  tbings,  always  in  all  great  tbings,  for  one  faitb 
and  love  inotades  also  one  sense  of  rigbt.  I  was  as 
Sure  as  I  wa«  of  my  existence  tbat  Max  meant  my 
father  to  be  told.  Not  even  to  make  me  bappy  would 
he  hare  deceived  me  —  and  not  even  tbat  we  might 
be  maxried,  wonld  be  consent  ibat  we  sbould  deceive 

my  father. 

Tbns,  tbat  my  fatber  must  be  told,  and  that  I  must 

8* 
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teil  him,  was  a  matter  settled  and  clear  —  bnt  I  nerer 
considered  about  how  &r  must  be  explained  to  anjone 
eise,  tili  I  saw  Penelope  stand  there  with  her  familiir 
household  üße^  half  cross,  half  alarmed. 

''Wby,  cbild,  what  on  earth  is  the  matter?  Ho« 
are  yon,  staring  as  if  jou  were  out  6f  your  senses  — 
and  there  is  Doctor  TJrquhart,  who  has  been  hanntJTig 
the  place  like  a  ghost  ever  since  dajlight.  I  declaze, 
lU  send  for  him  and  give  him  a  piece  of  my  mind.* 

^'Don%  donV  I  g^P^^  &i^d  aU  the  horror  retorned 

—  yiyid  as  daylight  makes  any  new  angoish.  Pene- 
lope soothed  me  —  with  the  motherliness  that  had 
come  over  her  since  I  was  ill;  and  the  genüeness  tfaat 
had  grown  np  in  her  since  she  had  been  happjr,  and 
Francis  loving.  My  miserable  heart  yeamed  to*  her, 
a  woman  like  myself  —  a  good  woman,  too,  though  I 
did  not  appreciäte  her  once,  when  I  was  yonlig  and 
foolish,  and  had  never  knovm  care,  as  she  had.  Hov 
it  came  out  I  cannot  teil  —  I  have  never  regretted  il 

—  nor  did  Max,  for  I  think  it  saved  my  heart  from 
breaking  —  but  I  then  and  there  told  my  sister  Pene- 
lope onr  dreadful  story. 

I  see  her  still,  sitting  on  the  bed,  listening  with 
blanched  face,  gazing,  not  at  me,  but  at  the  opposite 
walL  She  made  no  outcry  of  grief ,  or  horror  against 
Max.  She  took  all  in  a  subdued,  quiet  way,  which  I 
had  not  ezpected  would  have  been  Penelope's  passion 
of  bearing  a  great  grief.  She  hardly  said  anythiB^) 
tili  I  cried  with  a  bitter  cry:  — 
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^'Kow  I  waut  Max.  Let  me  rise  and  go  down,  for 
I  muBt  see  Max.* 

Then  we  two  women  looked  at  one  anothei 
pitiAillj,  and  my  sister,  my  happj  sister  who  was 
to  be  married  in  a  fortnight,  took  me  in  her  arms, 
sobbing, 

^'Oh,  Dora,  my  poor,  poor  cbild.* 

All  ihis  seems  years  upon  years  ago,  and  I  can 
relate  it  calmlj  enough,  tili  I  call  to  mind  that  sob  of 
Fenelope^s. 

Well,  what  happened  next?  I  remember,  Penelope 
came  in  when  I  was  dressing,  and  tald  me,  in  her 
ordinarj  manner,  that  papa  wished  her  to  drive  with 
him  to  the  Cedars  this  morning. 

"Shall  I  go,  Dora?" 

"Tes." 

^^Ferhaps  you  will  see  him  in  oar  absence." 

"I  intend  so." 

She  tomed,  then  came  back  and  kissed  me.  I 
snppose  she  thought  this  meeting  between  Max  and  me 
would  be  an  etemal  farewelL 

The  carriage  had  scarcely  driven  off,  when  I 
received  a  message  that  Doctor  Urquhart  was  in  the 
parlour. 

Hany  —  Harry,  twenty  years  dead  —  my  own 
brother  killed  by  my  husband!  Let  me  acknowledge. 
Had  I  known  this  before  he  was  my  betrothed  hus- 
band, cKosen  open-eyed,  with  all  my  judgment,  my 
conscience,  and  my  soul,  loved,  not  merely  because  he 
loved  me,  but  because  I  loved  him,  honoured  him,  and 
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ftnuted  binif  so  that  even  mamage  covld  acarodj  mke 
US  more  entixelj  one  than  we  were  alreadj  —  liad  I 
beea  aware  of  this  before,  I  miglLt  not,  indeed  I  tiiink 
I  nerer  sbonld  baye  loYod  bim.  Natuie  woiüd  baTi 
instmcÜTelj  preveated  mei  Bat  now  it  was  too  lata 
I  loved  bim,  and  I  conld  not  nnlove  bim:  Natore  hu- 
seif  forbade  tbe  sacxifice.  It  would  baye  been  bke 
tearing  mj  beart  ont  of  mj  bosom;  be  was  balf  mj- 
seif  —  and  maimed  of  bim,  I  sbonld  neyer  baye  beea 
my  rigbt  seif  afterwards.  Nor  wonld  ba  Two  liyiBg 
liyes  to  be  blasted  for  one  tbat  was  taken  nnwittingl/ 
twenty  years  ago!  Conld  it  •—  ongbt  it  so  to  be? 

Tbe  rest  of  tbe  world  are  free  to  be  tbeir  oim 
jndges  in  tbe  matter;  bat  God  and  mj  conscience  un 
mina 

I  went  downstairs  stead&slly,  with  my  mind  all 
clear.  Even  to  tbe  last  minate,  witb  mj  band  on  tlie 
parlor-door,  mj  beart  — -  where  all  throbs  of  bappj 
love  seemed  to  bave  been  long,  long  forgotten  —  my 
dtill  beart  prayed. 

Max  was  standing  hj  the  fire  —  be  tumed  round. 
äe,  and  tbe  wbole  sonsbinj  toom  swam  before  mj 
eyes  for  an  instant,  —  then  I  called  ap  my  strength 
and  toacbed  bim.     He  was  trembling  all  oyer. 

^'Maz,  sit  down.**    He  sat  down. 

I  knelt  by  bim.  I  clasped  bis  bands  closOi  bot 
still  be  sat  as  if  be  bad  been  a  stone.  Jtt  last  be 
muttered:  — 

*'I  wanted  to  see  yoa,  just  once  more,  to  know 
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kow  jrött  bore  it  —  tö  be  stire  I  had  not  killed  yon 
also  ' —  oh,  it  is  horrible,  borriblei" 

I  said  it  was  horrible  —  bat  that  we  wonld  Jbe  able 
to  bear  it 

*fYes  —  we* 

'^Toa  cannot  mean  that?** 

*'I  do.    I  have  thought  it  all  over,  and  I  do.* 

Holding  me  at  arm's  length,  bis  eyes  qnestioned 
mj  inmoit  sonL 

'^Tell  me  the  tnitL  It  is  not  pity  —  not  tnerely 
pitj,  Tbeodora?" 

"Ab,  no,  nol" 

Withont  anotber  word  —  the  first  crisis  was  past 

—  everytbing  wbicb  made  our  misery  a  divided  misexy. 

—  He  opened  bis  arms  aud  took  me  once  more  into 
my  own  place  —  wbere  alone  I  ever  really  rested,  or 
wish  to  rest  nntil  I  die. 

Max  bad  been  rery  ill,  be  told  me,  for  däys,  and 
now  seemed  botb  in  body  and  mind  as  feeblö  as  a 
cbild.  For  me,  my  cbildisbness  or  girlishness,  witb 
its  ignorance  and  weakness,  was  gone  for  evermore. 

I  bave  tbongbt  since,  tbat  in  all  women's  deepest 
loves,  be  tbey  ever  so  fiill  of  reverence,  tbere  enters 
BometimeB  mncb  of  tbe  motberly  element,  even  as  on 
tbls  day  I  Mt  as  if  I  were  somebow  or  otber  in  cbarge 
of  Max,  and  a  great  deal  older  tban  be.  I  fetcbed  a 
glass  of  water,  and  made  bim  drink  it  —  batbed  bis 
poor  temples  and  wiped  tbem  witb  my  bandkercbief — 
persoaded  bim  to  lean  back  quietly  and  not  speak  an^ 
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oiher  Word  for  ever  so  long.  Butmore  than  onoe,  and 
wliile  Ms  head  lay  on  mj  Shoulder,  I  thonglit  of  Ms 
mother,  1x17  mother  wbo  might  have  been  —  and  Iiovi 
though  sbe  had  left  Lim  so  many  years,  she  nnist.  if 
sbe  knew  of  all  he  had  suffered,  be  glad  to  know  l^ere 
was  at  last  one  woman  fonnd  who  would,  did  Heaven 
permit,  watch  over  bim  througb  lifo,  with  tbe  double 
love  of  both  wife  and  mother,  and  who,  in  any  case, 
would  be  ßtithM  to  him  tili  death. 

Faithful  tili  death.  Yes,  —  I  here  renewed  that 
vow,  and  had  Harry  himself  come  and  stood  before 
me,  I  should  have  done  the  same.  Look  jou,  anj  one 
who  after  my  death  may  read  this;  —  there  are  tvro 
kinds  of  love,  one,  eager  only  to  get  its  desire,  care* 
less  of  all  risks  and  costs,  in  deüance  almost  of  HeaTcn 
and  earth;  the  other,  which  in  its  most  desperate  long- 
ing  has  strength  to  say,  ^*K  it  be  right  and  for  cur 
good  —  if  it  be  according  to  the  will  of  God."  This 
only,  I  think,  is  the  true  and  consecrated  love,  wbich 
therefore  is  able  to  be  faithful  tili  death. 

Max  and  I  never  once  spoke  about  whether  or  Bot 
we  should  be  married  —  we  left  all  that  in  Higher 
^  hands.  We  only  feit  we  should  always  be  true  to  one 
another  —  and  that,  being  what  we  were,  and  loving 
as  we  did,  God  himself  could  not  will  that  any  human 
will  or  human  justice  should  put  us  asunder. 

(rhis  being  clear,  we  set  ourselves  to  meet  what 
was  before  us.  I  told  him  poor  Harry^s  history,  so  far 
as  I  knew  it  myself;  aflerwards  we  began  to  consider 
how  best  the  truth  could  be  broken  to  my  father. 
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And  here  let  me  confess  something,  wUch  Max  has 
long  forgiven,  but  which  I  can  yet  hardly  forgive  my 
seif.  Max  said,  ^^And  when  your  father  is  told,  he 
shall  decide  what  next  is  to  be." 

"How  do  you  mean?"  I  cried. 

*^If  he  requires  atonement,  he  mnst  haye  it,  even 
at  the  hands  of  the  law." 

Then,  for  the  first  time,  it  strack  me  that,  thoagh 
Max  was  safe  so  long  as  he  made  no  confession,  for 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  Harry's  death  left  no 
other  evidence  against  him,  still,  this  confession  once 
public  (and  it  was,  for  had  I  not  told  Penelope?)  his 
repntation,  liberty,  lifo  itself,  were  in  the  hands  of  my 
sister  and  my  father.  A  horror  as  of  death  feil  npon 
me.  I  clung  to  him  who  was  my  all  in  this  world, 
dearer  to  me  than  father,  mother,  brother,  or  sister; 
and  I  urged  that  we  should  boih,  then  and  there,  fly 
—  escape  together  anywhere,  to  the  veiy  ends  of  the 
earth,  out  of  reach  of  justice  and  my  father. 

I  must  have  been  almost  beside  myself  before  L 
thought  of  such  a  thing.  I  hardly  knew  all  it  implied, 
until  Max  gravely  put  me  from  him. 

"It  cannot  be  you  who  says  this.    Not  Theodora." 

And  suddenly,  as  unconnected  and  even  incon« 
gmous  things  wül  flash  across  one  in  times  like  th^se, 
I  called  to  mind  the  scene  in  my  favourite  play,  when, 
the  alternative  being  life  or  honour,  the  woman  says 
to  her  lover,  ^^No^  die!"  Little  I  dreamed  of  ever 
having  to  say  to  my  Max  almost  the  same  words. 

I  said  them,  kneeling  by  him,  and  imploring  his 
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pardon  for  Iiaving  wished  bim  to  do  such  a  tMng  even 
for  bis  safeiy  and  my  bappiness. 

*^We  could  not  bave  been  bappy,  cbild,*  he  said, 
smoothing  my  bair,  witb  a  sad,  fond  smila  ''Ton  do 
not  know  wbat  it  is  to  bave  a  secret  weighing  like 
lead  npon  jour  souL  Mine  feels  ligbter  now  tban  it 
bas  done  for  years.  Let  ns  decidesr  wbat  bonr  to-niglit 
sball  I  oome  bare  and  teil  yonr  ^ther?^ 

Saying  tbis,  Max  tomed  white  to  the  very  lips, 
büt  still  be  comforted  me. 

**Do  not  be  afraid,  my  cbild.  I  am  not  afraid 
NofMng  can  be  worse  tban  wbat  bas  been  —  to  me. 
I  was  a  coward  onee,  bnt  tben  I  was  only  a  boy, 
bardly  able  to  distinguisb  rigbt  from  wrong.  Nowl 
see  Üiat  it  wonld  have  been  better  to  bave  told  the 
wbole  tmtb  at  onee,  and  täken  all  the  pnnisbmeni  It 
migbt  not  have  been  death,  or  if  it  were,  I  could  bat 
bare  died." 

"Max,  Maxr 

"Htisb!*  and  be  closed  my  lips  so  tbat  they  could 
not  moan.  "The  tmäi  is  better  tban  lifo,  better  CTen 
tban  a  good  name.  Wben  your  fatber  knows  the  trath, 
all  eise  will  be  clear.  I  sbidl  abide  by  bis  decisioiit 
whatever  it  be;  be  bas  a  rigbt  tö  ii  Theodora,"  bis 
voice  faliered,  "make  bim  nnderstand,  some  day,  Öiat 
if  I  had  married  yon,  he  never  sbotild  bave  wanted  a 
son,  —  your  poor  fatber." 

These  were  almost  the  last  words  Max  said  on  tlu9, 
the  last  hoHr  tbat  we  were  togetber  by  onrselves.  For 
minutes  and  minntes  be  beld  me  in  bis'arms,  silenüy; 
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and  I  ahnt  my  ejes,  and  feit,  as  if  in  a  dream,  the 
sunsliine  and  the  flower-scents,  and  the  loud  dnging  of 
the  two  canaries  in  Penelope^s  greenhonse.  Then,  with 
one  kiss,  he  pnt  me  down  softly  fcom  mj  pkce,  and 
left  me  alone. 

I  have  been  alone  ever  since;  Gh>d  oiily  knows  how 
alone. 

The  rest  I  cannot  teil  to-day. 
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CHAPTEB  IX. 

His  Story. 

This  is  the  last,  probably,  of  those  '^ letters  never 
scnt,"  which  may  reacli  you  one  day;  when  or  how, 
we  know.not     All  that  is,  is  best 

You  say  you  tbink  it  advisable  tbat  ihere  sboold 
be  an  accurate  written  record  of  all  tbat  passed  between 
your  family  and  myself  on  the  final  day  of  parting,  in 
Order  tbat  no  fiixtber  conduct  of  mine  may  be  miscon- 
stmed  or  misjudged.  Be  it  so.  My  good  name  is  wortb 
preserving;  for  it  must  never  be  any  disgrace  to  you 
tbat  Max  Urqubart  loved  you. 

Since  this  record  is  to  be  minute  and  literal,  per- 
baps  it  will  be  better  I  should  give  it  impersonally,  as 
a  Statement  ratber  than  a  letter. 

On  February  9th,  1857,  I  went  to  Hockmount,  to 
see  Theodora  Johnston,  for  the  first  time  after  she 
was  aware  that  I  had,  long  ago,  taken  the  lifo  of  her 
half-brother,  Henry  Johnston,  not  intentionally,  but  in 
a  fit  of  drunken  rage.  I  came,  simpiy  to  look  at  her 
dear  face  once  more,  and  to  ask  her  in  wbat  way  her 
father  would  best  bear  the  shock  of  this  confession  of 
mine,  before  I  took  the  second  step  of  surrendering  my- 
self to  justice,  or  of  making  atonement  in  any  other 
way  that  Mr.  Johnston  might  choose.  To  him  and 
bis  family  my   lifo   wf^s   owed,    and  I  lefk  them  to 
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dispose  of  it  or  of  me  in^  any  manner  tbey  thonght 
best 

With  these  intentions,  I  went  to  Theodfora.  I  knew 
her  welL  I  feit  sure  slie  would  pity^  me,  that  she 
wonld  not  refose  me  her  forgiveness,  before  onr  eternal 
Separation;  that  thongh  the  blood  upon  mj  bands  was 
half  her  own,  she  would  not  judge  me  the  less  jostlj, 
or  merci^ly,  or  Christianly.  As  to  a  Christian  woman, 
I  came  to  her  —  as  I  had  come  once  before,  in 
a  question  of  conscience;  also,  as  to  the  woman  who 
had  been  my  Mend,  with  all  the  rights  and  hononrs 
of  that  name,  before  she  became  to  me  anjthing  more 
^'  and  dearer.  And  I  was  thankM  that  the  lesser  tie 
had  been  included  in  the  greater,  so  that  both  need 
not  be  entirely  swept  away  and  disannulled. 

I  found  notonly  my  friend,  upon  whom,  above  all 
others,  I  could  depend,  but  my  own,  my  loye,  the 
woman  above  all  women  who  was  mine;  who,  loving 
me  before  this  blow  feil,  düng  to  me  still,  and  be- 
lieving,  that  God  Himself  had  joined  ns  together  suf* 
fered  nothing  to  put  us  asunder. 

How  she  made  me  comprehend  this  I  shall  irot  re- 
late,  as  it  concems  ourselres  alone.  When  at  last  I 
knelt  by  her  and  kissed  her  blessed  hands  —  my 
Saint!  and  yet  all  wuman,  and  all  my  own  —  I  fölt 
that  my  sin  was  covered,  that  the  All-mercifdl  had  had 
ipercy  upon  me.  That  while,  all  these  years,  I  had 
foUowed  miserably  my  own  method  of  atonement, 
denying  myself  all  life^s  joys,  and  doaking  myself 
with  every  possible  ray  of  righteousness  I  could  find, 
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He  had  suddenlj  led  me  hj  another  way,  sending  this 
child's  love,  first  to'  comfort  and  then  to  smite  me, 
ttiat,  being  ^tterly  bndsed,  broken,  ai^d  humbled,  I 
might  be  n^ade  wholie. 

Now,  for  the  first  time,  I  feit  l{ke  a  man  to  wbozn 
tbore  is  a  possibility  of  being  ipade  whole.  '  !Q!er  father 
might  bunt  me  to  deatb,  the  law  might  lay  hold  on 
i^e,  the  fiur  repi^tation  nnder  whicb  I  had  shielded 
n^yself  might  be  tom'and  scattered  to  the  winds;  bat 
fijKr  all  that  I  was  Baife,  I  was  myself,  the  tme  Max 
Urquhart,  a  grievons  slnner;  yet  ao  longiar  unfazgi^eii 
or  hopeless. 

'*/  came  not  to  caU  the  righUatiSf  but  siknbbs  to  fv 
p^tanceJ* 

That  line  stmck  h(»ne.  Oh,  that  I  could  strike  it 
IjLOme  to  every  miserable  heart  as  it  went  to  mine.  Oh! 
that  I  could  carry  into  the  ^tmost  comers  of  the  earth 
the  message,  the  gospel  whieh  Dallas  believed  in,  the 
o^E^y  one  which  has  power  enough  for  the  redemption 
of  this  sorrowful  world  —  the  gospel  of  the  forgive- 
ness  and  remission  of  sins. 

While  she  talked  to  me  —  this  my  aaint,  Theo- 
doff»  —  D^as  himself  might  have  spoken,  i^sde- 
li^e,  throngh  her  lips.  She  said,  when  I  listened  in 
"iirpn^er  to  t^ie  cleamess  of  some  of  her  argnments, 
ibf^t  she  hardly  knew  how  they  had  come  into  her 
Q^^f  tbej  seemed  to  come  of  ibemselves;  bat  they 
^  ^ere  the^e,  and  she  was  mre  they*  w^e  tma  She 
Mrm  sore,  she  added,  rererently,  Äiat  if  the  Chasi  of 
K^sareth  were  to  pass  by  Bockmonnt  dobr  this  day, 
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the'  oulj  Word  He  would  say  unto  me ,  afiter  all  I  had 
done,  would  be:  —  "Thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee  — 
nse  np  and  walk.^ 

^d  I  did  so.  I  wetit  oat  of  the  honse  an  altered 
man.  My  burthen  of  years  had  been  lifted  off  me  for 
ever  and  ever.  I  onderstood  something  of  what  is 
meant  by  being  "bom  again.^  I  could  dimly  gaess  at 
what  thej  must  have  feit  who  sat  at  the  Divine  feet, 
dothed  and  in  their  right  mind,  or  who,  across  the 
simny  plains  of  Oalilee,  leaped,  and  walked,  and  ran, 
praising  6od. 

I  crossed  the  moorland,  Walking  erect,  with  eyes 
fixed  on  the  blne  sky,  my  heart  tender  and  yonng  as 
a  child's.  I  even  stopped,  child-like,  to  pluck  a  stray 
primrose  tmder  a  tree  in  a  lane,  which  had  peeped 
oat,  as  if  it  wished  to  investigate  how  soon  spring 
would  come.  ,  It  seemed  to  me  so  pretty  —7  I  might 
never  have  seen  a  primrose  since  I  was  a  boy. 

Let  me  relate  the  entire  truth  —  she  wishes  it. 
Strange  as  it  may  appear,  though  hour  by  hour  brought 
nearer  the  time  when  I  had  fixed  to  be  at  Bockn^ount, 
to  confess  imto  a  faiher  that  I  had  been  the  slayer  of 
bis  only  son  —  stiU  that  day  was  not  an  unhappy 
day.  I  spent  it  chiefly  out  of  doors  on  the  moorlands, 
near  a  way-side  public-house,  where  I  had  lodged 
some  nights,  drinking  in  large  draughts  of  the  beauty 
of  this  extemal  world,  and  feeling  even  outer  Ufe 
sweet,  though  nothing  to  that  renewed  lifo  which  I 
now  should  never  lose  again.  Never  —  even  if  I  had 
to  go  next  day  to  prison  and  trial,  and  stand  beforQ 
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the  World  a  convicted  homicide.  Nay,  I  believe  I 
could  have  mounted  the  scaiTold  amidst  those  gapin^ 
thousands  that  were  once  mj  terror,  and  die  peacc- 
Mlj  in  spite  of  them,  feeling  no  longer  either  gmltr 
or  afraid. 

So  mucli  for  myself,  which  will  explain  a  good 
deal  that  foUowed  in  the  interview  which  I  have  now 
to  relate. 

Theodora  had  wished  to  save  me  hy  herseif,  ex- 
plaining  all  to  herfather;  but  I  would  not  allow  this, 
and  at'length  she  yielded.  However,  things  feil  ont 
differently  from  both  oor  intentions:  he  learned  it  fiist 
^om  his  daughter  Penelope.  The  moment  I  entered 
his  study  I  was  certam  Mr.  Johnston  knew. 

Let  no  sinner,  however  healed,  deceive  bimself 
that  his  wound  will  never  smart  again.  He  is  not  in- 
stantly  made  a  new  man  of,  whole  and  sound:  he  mast 
grow  gradnally,  even  through  manj  a  retuming  pang, 
into  health  and  eure.  If  anyone  thinks  I  coiild  stand 
in  the  presence  of  that  old  man  without  an  ang^sh 
sharp  as  death,  which  made  me  for  the  moment  wish 
I  had  never  been  bom,  he  is  mistaken. 

Bat  alleviations  came.  The  first  was  to  see  the 
old  man  sitting  there  alive  and  well,  though  evidenüj 
A1II7  aware  of  the  truth,  and  having  been  so  for  some 
time,  for  his  countenance  was  composed,  his  tea  was 
placed  beside  him  on  the  table,  and  there  was  an  opeii 
Bible  before  him,  in  which  he  had  been  reading.  His 
voice,  too,  had  nothing  unnatoral  or  alarming  in  it,  aS| 
without  looking  at  me,  he  bade  the  maid-servant  "give 
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Doctor  Urqnliart  a  chair  and  saj,  if  anyone  iuter- 
rapted,  that  we  were  partictilarly  engaged."  So  the 
door  was  shut  npon  us,  loaving  ns  face  to  face. 

Bnt  it  was  not  long  before  Iie  raised  bis  eyes  to 
liinL  It  is  enough,  once  in  a  lifetime,  to  have  bome 
fiucb  a  look. 

"Mr.  Jobnston,"  —  but  he  shut  his  ears. 

"Do  not  speak,"  he  said;  "what  you  have  come  to 
teil  me  I  know  abeady.  My  daughter  told  me  this 
moming.  And  I  have  been  trying  ever  sinc^  to  €bad 
out  what  my  chnrch  says  to  the  shedder  of  blood; 
what  she  woold  teach  a  father  to  say  to  the  mnrderer 
of  his  child.  My  Harry,  my  only  son!  And  you 
mnrdered  himl^ 

Let  the  words  which  foUowed  be  sacred.  If  in  some 
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degree  they  were  nnjost,  and  overstepped  the  tnith, 
let  me  not  daie  to  murmnr.  I  believe  the  corses  he 
heaped  npon  me  in  his  own  words  and  those  of  the 
Holy  Book,  will  not  come,  for  its  other  and  diviner 
words,  which  his  danghter  tanght  me,  stand  as  a  shield 
between  me  and  him.  I  repeated  them  to  myself  in 
my  silence,  and  so  I  was  able  to  endore. 

When  he  pansed  and  commanded  me  to  speak,  I 
answered  only  a  few  words,  namely,  that  I  was  here 
to  offer  my  l^e  for  bis  son*s  life;  that  he  might  do  with 
me  what  he  wotdd. 

"Which  means,  that  I  shonld  give  yon  np  to  jns- 
tice,  have  yon  tried,  condemned,  execnted.  Yon,  Doc- 
tor Urqnhart,  whom  the  world  thinks  so  well  o£  I 
xni^ht  live  to  see  you  hanged.' 

A  Life  for  «  Uf$,  lU  9 
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His  ejes  glared,  Ms  whole  firame  was  convulsed.  I 
entreated  bim  to  calm  himself ,  for  bis  own  heaUhls 
sake,  and  the  sake  of  bis  cbildren. 

'^Yes,  I  will.  Old  as  I  am,  tbis  sball  not  kill  me. 
I  will  live  to  ezact  retribntion.  My  boy,  my  poor 
murdered  Harry  —  murdered  —  murdered.* 

He  kept  repeating  and  dwelling  on  tbe  word,  tili 
at  lengtb  I  said:  — 

"If  you  know  tbe  wbole  trutb,  you  most  be  aware 
tbat  I  bad  no  intention  to  murder  Um.* 

"Wbat,  you  extenuate?  Tou  wisb  to  escape?  But 
you  sbaU  not  I  will  bave  you  arrested  now,  in  tbis 
very  bouse." 

"Be  it  so,  tben." 

And  I  sat  down. 

So,  tbe  end  bad  come.  '  Life,  and  all  its  hopes,  all 
its  work,  were  over  for  me.  I  saw,  as  in  a  second  of 
time,  everytbing  tbat  was  coming  —  tbe  trial,  the 
conviction,  tbe  newspaper  clatter  over  my  name,  my 
ill  deeds  exaggerated,  my  good  deeds  pointed  at  with 
tbe  finger  of  scom,  wbicb  perbaps  was  tbe  keenest 
agony  of  all  —  save  one. 
j  "Tbeodora!" 

Wbetber  I  uttered  ber  name,  or  only  tboagbt  it,  1 
ca^ot  telL  However,  it  brougbt  ber.  I  feit  sbe  was 
in  tne  room,  tbougb  sbe  stood  by  ber  sister^s  side,  and 
did  not  approacb  me. 

-Bin   <»  ^  •'* 

j^L^ain,  I  repeat,  let  no  man  say  tbat  sin  does  not 
brpig.jits  wages,  wbicb  must  be  paid.  Whosoever 
donbts  it,  I  would  be  conld  sit  as  I  sat,  watcbing  tbe 
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feces  of  father  and  daughters,  and  thinking  of  the  dead 
face  which  l&j  against  my  knee,  that  midnight,  on 
Salisbury  plain. 

^^Children,"  I  heard  Mr.  Johnstön  saying,  "I  liave 
sent  for  you  to  be  my  witnesses  in  what  I  am  about 
to  do.  Not  out  of  personal  revenge  —  which  were 
unbecoming  a  clergyman  -—  but  because  God  and  mau 
exact  retribution  for  blood.  There  is  the  man  who 
murdered  Harry.  Though  he  were  the  best  Mend  I 
ever  had,  though  I  esteemed  him  ever  so  much,  which 
I  did,  —  still)  discovering  this^  I  must  haye  retribu- 
tion. 

"How,  father?"  Not  her  voice,  but  her  sister's. 

Let  me  do  füll  justice  to  Penelope  Johnston. 
Though  it  was  she  who  told  my  secret  to  her  father» 
she  did  it  out  of  no  malice.  As  I  afterwards  learnt, 
chance  led  their  conversation  into  such  a  Channel,  that 
she  could  only  escape  betraying  the  truth  by  a  direct 
lie.  And  with  all  her  harshnesses,  the  prominent 
feature  of  her  character  is  its  truthfulness,  or  rather 
its  abhorrence  of  falsehood.  Nay,  her  fierce  scorn  of 
any  kind  of  duplicity  is  such,  that  she  confounds  the 
crime  with  the  criminali  and,  once  deceived,  never  can 
forgive,  —  as  in  the  matter  of  Lydia  Cartwright,  my 
acquaintance  wjth  which  gave  me  this  insight  into 
Miss  Johnston*s  peculiarity. 

Thus,  though  it  feil  to  her  lot  to  betray  my  con* 
fession,  I  doubt  not  she  did  so  with  most  literal  ac- 
canusy;  acting  towards  me  neither  as  a  friend  nor  fae, 
but  simply  as  a  relater  of  facts.     Nor  was  there  any 

9* 
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personal  enmity  towa^ds  me  in  her   question  to  her 
father. 

It  Startled  him  a  little. 

"How  did  you  say?  By  the  law,  I  conclnde.  There 
is  no  other  way." 

"And  if  so,  what  will  be  the  result?  I  meaii  wbat 
will  be  done  to  him?" 

"I  cannot  teil  —  how  shonld  I?** 

"Perhaps  I  can;  for  I  have  thonght  over  and 
studied  the  question  all  day,*  answered  Miss  Johnston, 
still  in  the  same  cold,  olear,  impartial  voice.  "He  wiU 
be  tried,  of  course.  I  find  from  your  'Taylor  on 
Evidence,*  father,  that  a  man  can  be  tried  and  con- 
victed,  solely  on  bis  own  confession.  But  in  this  case, 
there  being  no  corroborating  proof,  and  all  having  hap- 
pened  so  long  ago,  it  will  scarcely  prove  a  capital 
crime.  I  believe  no,  jury  would  give  a  stronger  ver- 
dict  than  manslanghter.  He  wül  be  imprisoned,  or 
transported  beyond  seas;  where,  with  bis  good  cha- 
racter,  he  will  soon  work  bis  liberty,  and  start  afresb 
in  another  country,  in  spite  of  us.  This,  I  think,  is 
the  common-sense  view  of  the  matter." 

Astonished  as  Mr.  Johnston  looked,  he  made  no 
rcply. 

B[is  danghter  continned:  —    ^ 

"And  tot  this,  you  and  we  shall  have  the  credit  of 
having  had  arrested  in  oor  own  house,  a  man  wbo 
threw  himself  on  our  mercy,  wbo,  though  he  eoncealed, 
never  denied  bis  guilt;  wbo  never  deceived  na  hi  any 
way.     The  moment  he   discovered  the  whole  tnitb, 
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dreadfbl  as  it  was,  he  never  slürked  it,  nor  hid  it  from 
as;  but  told  us  outright,  risking  all  the  consequences. 
A  man,  too,  agaimst  whom,  in  bis  whole  lifo,  wo  can 
prove  bnt  this  one  crime.'' 

"Wbat,  do  70U  take  bis  part?'* 

**No,''  sbe  Said;  '^I  wisb  be  bad  died  before  he  set 
foot  in  tbis  boase  —  for  I  remember  Hany.  But  I 
see  also  tbat  after  all  tbis  lapse  of  jears  Harry  is  not 
the  only  person  wbom  we  ougbt  to  remember.'* 

"I  remember  notbing  but  tbe  words  of  tbis  Book," 
cried  tbe  old  man,  letting  bis  band  drop  beavily  upon 
it.  "  *  Whoso  sheddeth  man's  blood,  hy  man  shall  Ms 
blood  he  shed?  Wbat  bave  you  to  say  ifor  yonrself, 
murdererf^ 

All  tbis  time,  faitbfiil  to  her  promise  to  me,  sbe 
bad  not  interfered  —  sbe,  my  love,  wbo  loved  me; 
bnt  when  sbe  beard  bim  call  me  that,  sbe  sbivered  all 
over,  and  looked  towards  me.  A  pitiful,  entreating 
lock,  but,  tbank  God,  tbere  was  no  doubt  in  it  —  not 
tbe  sbadow  oi  cbange.  It  nerved  me  to  reply^  wbat 
I  wiU  bere  reeord,  by  her  desire  and  for  her  sake. 

"Mr.  Jobnston,  I  bave  tbis  to  say.  It  is  written, 
—  'Wboso  batetb  bis  brotber  is  a  murderer,'  and  in 
that  sense,  I  am  one,  —  for  I  did  bäte  bim  at  tbe 
time;  buti  never  meant  to  kill  bim  —  and  tbe  moment 
afterwards  l  would  bave  given  my  lifo  for  bis.  If 
now,  my  deatb  could  restore  bim  to  you,  alive  again, 
how  willingly  I  would  die." 

"Die,  and  face  your  Maker?  an  nnpardoned  man- 
slayer,  a  lost  soul?" 
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"Whedier  I  live  or  die,"  said  I,  liumbly,  "I  tmst 
mj  soul  is  not  lost  I  have  been  very  guiltj-;  bnt  I 
believe  in  One  wbo  brougbt  to  eveiy  sinner  on  earth 
the  gospel  of  repentance  and  remission  of  sins." 

At  this,  bnrst  out  the  ^athema  — *  not  merelj  of 
the  father,  bat  the  clergyman,  —  who  mingled  the 
Jewish  doctrine  of  retributive  vengeance  during  this 
life  with  the  Christian  belief  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments  after  death,  and  confounded  the  Mosaic  gehenna 
with  the  Calvinistic  helL  I  will  not  record  all  this  — 
it  was  very  terrible;  but  he  only  spoke  as  he  believed, 
and  as  many  earnest  Christians  do  believe.  I  think, 
in  all  hnmility,  that  the  Master  Himself  preached  a 
different  gospel. 

I  saw  it,  shining  out  of  her  eyes  —  my  angel  of 
peace  and  pardon.  O  Thou,  from  whom  all  love  comes, 
was  it  impious  if  the.  love  of  this  Thy  creature  towards 
one  so  wretched,  should  come  to  me  like  an  assurance 
of  Thine? 

At  length  her  father  ceased  speaking  —  took  up  a 
pen  and  began  hastily  writing.  Miss  Johnston  went 
and  looked  over  bis  Shoulder. 

"Papa,  if  that  is  a  Warrant  yon  are  making  out, 
better  think  twice  about  it;  for,  as  a  magistrate,  you 
cannot  retraet  Should  you  send  Dr.  ürquhart  to  trial, 
yon  must  be  prepared  for  the  whole  truth  to  come  out 
He  mufft  teil  it;  or,  if  he  calls  Dora  and  me  as  wit- 
nesses  —  she  having  already  bis  written  confession  bx 
fall  — -  we  must** 

"You  must  teil  —  what?" 
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"The  provocation  Doctor  Ilrquliart  received — how 
Harry  enticed  him,  a  lad  of  nineteen,  to  drink — made 
him  mad,  and  taunted  him.  Everything  will  be  made 
public  —  how  Harry  was  so  degraded  that  from  tbe 
bour  of  bis  deatb  we  were  thankfxd  to  forget  tbat  be 
bad  ever  existed  —  bow  be  died  as  be  bad  lived  — 
a  boaster»  a  coward,  spunging  npon  any  one  from 
wbom  be  could  get  money,  using  bis  talents  only  to 
bis  sbame,  devoid  of  one  spark  of  bonesty,  bonoor, 
and  gen^rosity.  It  is  sbocking  to  bave  to  say  tbis  of 
one^s  own  brotber;  but,  fatber,  you  know  it  is  tbe 
tmtb  —  and,  as  sucb,  it  must  be  told." 

Amazed  —  I  listened  to'ber  —  tbis  eldest  sister, 
wbo  I  knew  disliked  me. 

Her  fatber  seemed  eq^oally  surprised,  —  until,  at 
lengtb,  ber  arguments  apparently  strack  bim  witb 
uneasiness.  . 

"Have  you  any  motive  in  argaing  ibus?**  said  be, 
barriedly  and  not  witbout  agitation;  "wby  do  you  do 
it,  Penelope?" 

**A  little,  on  my  own  account,  tbongb  tbe  great 
scandal  and  publicity  will  not  mucb  affect  Francis  and 
me  —  we  sball  soon  be  out  of  England.  But  for  tbe 
family's  sake,  —  for  Harry's  sake,  —  wben  «U  bis 
wickednesses  and  our  miseries  bave  been  safely  covered 
up  tbese  twenty  years  —  consider,  fatber  r 

Sbe  stung  bim  deeper  tban  sbe  knew.  I  bad 
guessed  it  before,  wben  I  was  almost  a  stranger  to 
bim  —  but  now  tbe  wbole  bistory  of  tbat  old  man^s 
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life  was  betrayed  in  one  groan,  which  burst  firom  äie 
yeiy  depth  of  the  £Either's  souL 

^'Eli  —  the  priest  of  the  Lord  —  his  sons  made 
themselves  vile  and  he  restrained  them  not  There- 
fore  they  died  in  one  day,  both  of  them.  It  was  the 
will  of  the  Lord." 

The  respectfdl  silence  which  ensued,  no  one  darcd 
to  break. 

He  broke  it  himself  at  last,  pointing  to  the  door. 
"Gol  mnrderer,  or  man-slayer,  or  whatever  you  are, 
you  must  go  &ee.  Moreover,  I  must  have  your  pro- 
mise  —  no,  your  oath  —  that  the  secret  you  have 
kept  so  long,  you  will  now  keep  for  ever." 

"Sir,**  I  Said;  but  he  stopped  me  fiercely. 

"No  hesitations  —  no  explanations  —  I  will  have 
none  and  give  none.  As  you  said,  your  life  is  mine 
-^  to  do  with  it  as  I  choose.  Better  you  should  go 
unpunished,  than  that  I  and  tnine  should  be  disgracedL 
Obey  me.     Pronrise.* 

Idid. 

Thus,  in  another  and  still  stranger  way,  my  resolu- 
tions  were  brokeü,  my  fate  was  decided  for  me,  and  I 
have  to  keep  this  secret  unconfessed  to  the  end. 

"Now,  go.  Put  half  the  earth  between  us  if  you 
can  —  only  go.** 

Again  I  tumed  to  obey.  Blind  obedience  seemed 
the  only  duty  lefl  me.  I  might  even  have  quitted  the 
house,  with  a  feeling  of  total  irresponsibility  and  in- 
difference  to  all  things,  had  it  not  been  for  a  low  ciy 
which  I  heard,  as  in  a  dreanu 
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So  did  her  father.  *'Dora  —  I  liad  forgotten. 
Theie  was  some  sort  of  fancj  between  70a  and  Dora. 
Daughter,  bid  bim  farewell,  and  let  bim  go/* 

Tben  sbe  said  —  mj  love  said,  in  her  own  soft, 
distinct  voice:  ^^No,  papa,  I  never  mean  to  bid  bim 
farewell  —  that  is,  finally  —  neyer  as  long  as  I  live." 

Her  father  and  sister  were  both  so  astounded,  that 
at.first  they  did  not  interrupt  her,  but  let  her  speak  on. 

'^I  belonged  to  Max  before  all  this  happened.  If 
it  had  happened  a  year  hence,  when  I  was  bis  wife,  it 
wonld  not  bave  broken  our  marriage.  It  onght  not 
now.  When  anj  two  people  are  to  one  another  what 
we  are,  they  are  as  good  as  married;  and  they  have 
no  right  to  part,  no  more  than  man  and  wife  have, 
onless  either  grows  wicked,  or  both  change.  I  never 
mean  to  part  firom  Max  Urquhart* 

Sbe  spoke  meekly,  standing  with  hands  folded  and 
head  drooping;  but  as  still  and  steadfast  as  a  rock. 
My  darling  —  my  darling! 

Steadfast!  She  had  need  to  be.  What  sbe  bore 
during  the  next  few  minutes  she  wonld  not  wish  me 
to  repeat,  I  feel  snre.  She  knows  it,  and  so  do  L 
She  knows  also  that  ßvery  stab  with  which  I  then  saw 
her  wonnded  for  my  sake,  is  counted  in  my  heart,  as 
a  debt  to  be  paid  one  day,  if  between  those  who  love 
there  can  be  any  debts  at  all  She  says  not  Yet,  if 
ever  she  is  my  wife.  —  People  talk  of  dying  for  a 
woman^s  sake  —  but  to  live  —  live  for  her  with  the 
whole  of  one's  being  —  to  work  for  her,  to  sustain 
and  cheer  her  —  to  fill  her  daily  existence  with  tender* 
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ness  and  care  —  if  ever  slie  is  1117  wife,  she  will  find 
out  what  I  mean. 

After  saying  all  he  well  conld  say,  Mr.  Jolmston 
asked  her  how  she  dared  think  of  me  —  me,  laden 
with  her  brother's  blood  and  her  £ather^s  cnrse. 

She  tumed  deadlj  pale,  but  never  faltered:  ^^The 
curse  canseless  shaU  not  come,'*  she  said,  **For  the 
blood  npon  his  hand,  whether  it  were  Karrj's  or  a 
stranger^s,  makes  no  difference;  it  is  washed  ont  He 
has  repented  long  ago.  If  God  has  forgiven  him,  and 
helped  him  to  be  what  he  is,  and  lead  the  life  he  has 
led  aU  these  years,  whj  should  I  not  forgive  him? 
And  if  I  forgive,  whj  not  love  him?  —  and  if  I  love 
him,  why  break  mj  promise,  and  rei^se  to  manj 
him?" 

"Do  70U  mean,  then,  to  marryhim?"  said her  sister. 

"Some  daj  —  if  he  wishes  it  —  yes!" 

From  this  time,  I  myself  hardly  remember  what 
passed;  I  can  ovlj  see  her  standing  there,  her  sweet 
face  white  as  death,  making  no  moan,  and  answering 
nothing  to  any  accusations  that  were  heaped  npon  her, 
except  when  she  was  commanded  to  give  me  np,  en- 
tirely  and  for  ever  and  ever. 

"I  cannot,  father.  I  have  no  right  to  do  it  I  be 
long  to  him;  he  is  my  husband.** 

At  last,  Miss  Johnston  said  to  me  —  rather  gently 
than  noty  for  her:  "I  think,  Doctor  ürqnhart,  jou 
had  better  go." 

M7  love  looked  towards  me,  and  afterwarda  at  her 
poor  father;  she  too  said,  "Yes,  Max,  go.* 
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And  then  the7  wanted  Her  to.promise  Bbe  would 
never  see  me,  nor  write  to  me;  bat  she  refused. 

"Father,  I  will  not  marrj  him  for  ever  so  long,  if 
you  cboose  —  but  I  cannot  forsake  bim.  I  must 
-write  to  bim.  I  am  bis  veiy  own,  and  be  bas  onlj 
me.  Ob,  papa,  tbink  of  yourself  and  my  motber." 
And  sbe  sobbed  at  bis  knees. 

He  must  bave  tbougbt  of  Hany^s  motber,  not  bers, 
for  tbis  exclamation  only  bardened  bim. 

Tben  Tbeodora  rose,  and  gave  me  ber  little  band. 
—  "It  can  bold  firm,  you  will  find.  You  bave  my 
promise.  Büt  wbetber  or  no,  it  would  bave  been  all 
tbe  same.  No  love  is  wortb  baying  tbat  could  not, 
witb  or  witbout  a  promise,  keep  tnie  tili  deatL  You 
may  trust  me.    Now,  good-bye.     Good-bye,  my  Max.** 

Witb  tbat  one  clasp  of  tbe  band,  tbat  one  look 
into  ber  fond,  faitbful  eyes,  we  parted.  I  bave  never 
seen  ber  since.    . 

Tbis  Statement,  wbicb  is  as  accurate  as  I  can  make 
it,  except  in  tbe  case  of  tbose  voluntary  omissions 
wbicb  I  believe  you  yourself  would  bave  desired,  I 
bere  seal  up,  to  be  delivered  to  you  witb  tbose  otber 
letters  in  case  I  sbould  die  wbile  you  are  still  Tbeo- 
dora Jobnston. 

I  bave  also  made  my  will,  Iq^ving  you  all  my 
effects,  and  appointing  you  my  sole  executrix;  putting 
you,  in  sbort,  in  exactly  tbe  same  position  as  if  you 
bad  been  my  wife.  Tbis  is  best,  in  order  tbat  by  no 
cbance  could  tbe  secret  ooze  out  througb  any  guesses 
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of  anj  person  not  connected  with  yonr  üamlj\  also 
because  I  think  it  is  what  you  would  wish  jovaradL 
You  Said  truly,  I  have  only  you. 

Another  word,  which  I  do  not  name  in  my  ordioary 
letters,  lest  I  nught  grieve  you  by  what  may  prove  to 
be  only  a  £sincy  of  mine. 

Sometimes,  in  the  bard  work  of  this  my  life  here, 
I  begin  to  feel  tbat  I  am  no  longer  a  yonng  man,  and 
that  the  reaction  after  the  great  strain,  mental  and 
bodily,  of  the  last  few  months,  has  left  me  not  so 
streng  as  I  nsed  to  be.  Not  that  I  think  I  am  abont 
to  die,  far  from  it  I  have  a  good  Constitution,  which 
has  wom  well  yet,  and  may  wear  on  for  some  time, 
though  not  for  ever,  and  I  am  nearly  fifteen  years 
older  than  you. 

It  is  very  possible  that  before  any  change  can 
come,  I  may  leave  yon,  never  a  wife,  and  yet  a  widow. 
Possible,  among  the  nnmerous  fatalities  of  life,  that  we 
may  never  be  married  -r^  never  even  see  one  another 
again. 

Sometimes,  when  I  see  two  young  people  married 
and  happy,  taking  it  all  as  a  matter  of  conrse,  scarcely 
even  recognising  it  as  happiness  —  just  like  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Treheme,  who  hnnted  me  out  lately,  and  insisted 
on  my  visiting  them  —  I  think  of  you  and  me,  and  it 
seems  veiy  bitter,  and  I  look  on  the  future  with  less 
faith  than  fear.  It  might  not  be  so  if  I  could  see  you 
now  and  then  —  but  oftentimes  this  absence  feels  like 
death. 

"'^heodora,  if  I  sbould  die  before  we  are  married. 
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^thout  any  chance  of  writing  down  mj  last  words, 
take  them  here. 

No,  they  will  not  come.  I  caa  but  cmsb  mj  Ups 
upon  this  paper  —  onlj  thj  name,  not  thee,  and  call 
tliee  "my  love,  my  lovel"  Bemember,  I  loved  thee  — 
all  my  soul  was  fidl  of  the  love  of  thea  It  made  life 
happy,  earth  beautiM,  and  Heaven  nearer.  It  was 
with  me  day  and  night,  in  work  or  rest  —  as  much  a 
part  of  me  as  the  band  I  write  with,  or  the  breath  I 
draw.  I  never  thonght  of  myself,  bnt  of  "ns.*  I  never 
prayed  but  I  prayed  for  two.  Love,  my  love,  so  many 
miles  away  —  O  my  God,  why  not  grant  me  a  litüe 
happiness  before  I  diel 

Yet,  as  once  I  wrote  before,  and  as  she  says  always 
in  all  things,   Thy  will  he  done. 
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CHi-PTEB  X. 

I 

Her  Story. 

JFViday  night, 
Hr  Dbar  Max, 

You  have  had  your  Dominical  letter,  as  yon 
call  it,  so  regolarly,  that  you  must  know  aU  our  doings 
at  Hockmount  almost  as  well  as  ourselves.  K  I  writa 
foolishly,  and  teU  you  all  sorts  of  trivial  things,  per- 
haps  some  of  them  twice  over,  it  is  just  because  there 
is  nothing  eise  to  telL  But,  trivial  or  not,  I  have  a 
feeling  that»  you  like  to  hear  it ' —  you  care  for  every- 
thing  that  concems  me. 

So,  first,  in  obedience  to  Orders,  I  am  quite  well, 
even  though  my  hand-writing  is  "not  so  pretty  as  it 
used  to  be."  Do  not  fancy  the  hand  shakes,  or  is 
nervous  or  uncertain.  Not  a  bit  of  it.  I  am  nover 
nervous,  nor  weak  either  —  now.  Sometimes,  perhaps, 
being  ouly  a  woman  after  all,  I  feel  things  a  little  more 
keenly  than  I  ought  to  feel;  and  then,  not  being  good 
at  concealment,  at  least  not  with  you,  this  fact  peeps 
out  in  my  letters.  For  the  home-life  has  its  cares,  and 
I  feel  very  weary  sometimes  —  and  then,  I  have  not 
you  to  rest  upon  —  visibly,  that  is  —  though  in  my 
heart  I  do  always.  But  I  am  quite  well,  Max,  and 
quite  content  Do  not  doubt  it  He  who^  has  led  ob 
through  this  fumace  of  affliction,  wiU.lead  us  safely  to 
the  end. 
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You  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  papa  is  every  daj 
less  and  less  cold  to  me  —  poor  papal  Last  Sunday, 
he  even  walked  home  from  cliarcli  with  me,  talkiug 
about  general  subjects,  like  bis  old  seif,  almost  Peae- 
lope  has  been  always  good  and  kind. 

You  ask  if  tbey  ever  name  you?    No. 

Life  at  Bockmount  mores  slowly,  even  in  tbe  midst 
of  marriage  preparations.  Penelope  is  gettihg  a  large 
Store  of  wedding  presents.  Mrs.  Granton  brougbt  a 
beautiful  one  last  night  from  her  son  Colin. 

I  was  glad  you  had  that  long  friendly  letter  from 
Colin  Granton  —  glad  also  that,  bis  mother  having  let 
out  the  secret  about  you  ^nd  me,  he  was  generous 
enough  to  teU  you  himself  that  other  secret,  which  I. 
never  told.  Well,  your  guess  was  right;  it  was  so. 
But  I  could  not  help  it;  I  did  not  know  it  —  For  me 
—  how  could  any  girl,  feeling  as  I  then  did  towards 
you,  feel  anything  towards  any  other  man  but  the 
merest  kindliness?  —  That  is  all:  we  will  never  say 
another  word  about  it;  except  that  I  wish  you  always 
to  be  specially  kind  to  Colin,  and  to  do  him  good 
whenever  you  can  —  he  was  very  good  to  me. 

Life  at  Rockmount,  as  I  said,  is  dull.  I  rise  some- 
ümes,  go  through  the  day,  and  go  to  bed  at  night, 
wondering  what  I  have  been  doing  dui^ing  all  these 
hours.  And  I  do  not  always  sleep  soundly,  though  so 
tired.  Perhaps  it  is  parüy  the  idea  of  Penelope*s  going 
away  so  soon;  far  away,  across  the  sea,  with  no  one^ 
to  lere  her  and  take  care  of  her,  save  Francis. 

TJnderstand,    this  is  not  with  any  pitying  of  my 
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sister  for  what  is'  a  natural  and  even  a  happy  lot,  whicli 
no  woman  need  complain  of  ;  but  simply  because  Francis 
is  Francis  —  accnstomed  to  think  onlj  of  bimseÜ^  and 
for  himsel£     It  tnaj  be  different  wben  he  is  manied. 

He  was  staying  witb  ns  bere  a  week;  dnring  whidi 
I  noticed  bim  more  closely  tban  in  bis  former  fly-away 
Visits.  Wben  one  lives  in  tbe  bouse  witb  a  person  — 
a  dull  bouse  too,  like  ours,  bow  T^ronderMIy  odds  and 
ends  of  cbaracteir  "crop  out,''  as  tbe  geologists  saj. 
Do  you  remember  tbe  weeks  wben  you  were  aknost 
continually  in  our  bouse?  Francis  bad  wbat  we  nsed 
tben  to  call  VDoctor's  room.'  He  was  pleasant  and 
agreeable  enougb,  wben  it  pleased  bim  to  be  so;  but, 
for  all  tbat,  I  used  to  say  to  myself,  twenty  times  a- 
day,  "My  dear  Max!" 

Tbis  merely  implies  tbat  by  a  bappy  dispensation 
of  Providence,  I,  Tbeodo^a  Jobnston,  bave  not  tbe 
least  desire  to  appropriate  my  sister's  busband,  or,  in- 
deed,  eitber  of  my  sisters'  busbands. 

By-tbe-by  —  in  a  letter  firom  Augustus  to  papa, 
wbicb  reacbed  me  tbrougbPenelope,  be  names  bis  visit 
to  you.  I  am  glad  —  glad  be  sbould  sbow  you  such 
bonour  and  affection,  and  tbat  ibey  all  sbould  see  it 
Do  not  give  up  tbe  Trebemes;  go  tbere  sometünes  — 
for  my  sake.  Tbere  is  no  reason  wby  you  sbould  not 
Papa  knows  it;  be  also  knows  I  write  to  you  —  but 
be  never  says  a  word,  one  way  or  otber.  We  must 
wait  —  wait  and  bope  —  or  rather,  trust  As  you 
say,  ibe  difPerence  between  young  and  older  people  iS| 
tbe  one  bopes,  tbe  otber  trusts. 
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I  seem,  from  your  description,  to  have  a  clear  idea 
of  ihe  gapl,  and  the  long,  barren  breezy  flat  amidst 
which  it  lies,  with  the  sea  in  the  distance.  I  often  sit 
and  think  of  the  view  ontside,  and  of  the  dreary  in- 
eide,  where  70U  spend  so  manj  hours;  the  corridors, 
the  ezercise-yards,  and  the  ceUs;  also  yonr  own  two 
rooms,  which  70a  say  are  ahnost  as  silent  and  soHtaiy, 
except  when  you  come  in  and  find  my  letter  waiting 
you.  I  wish  it  was  mel  —  pardon  grammar  —  bat  I 
wish  it  was  me  —  this  living  me.  Would  you  be  glad 
to  see  me?    Ah,  I  knowl 

Look!  I  am  not  going  to  write  about  ourselyes  — -* 
it  is  not  good  for  us.  We  know  it  all;  we  know  oxir 
hearts  are  nigh  breaking  sometimes  —  mine  is.  Bat 
it  shaU  not    We  will  live  and  wait. 

What  was  I  telling  you  about?  —  oh,  Francis. 
Well,  Francis  spent  a  whole  week  at  Eockmount,  by 
papa*s  special  desire,  that  they  might  discuss  business 
arrangements,  and  that  he  might  see  a  little  more  of 
bis  intended  son-in-law  than  he  has  done  of  late  years. 
Business  was  soon  dispatched —  papa  gives  none  of  us 
any  money  during  his  life-time;  what  wiU  come  to  us 
afterwards  we  have  never  thought  of  inquiring.  Francis 
did,  though  —  which  somewhat  hurt  Penelope  —  but 
he  accounted  for  it  by  his  being  so  "poor."  A  relative 
phrase;  why,  I  should  think  500  L  a*year,  certain,  a 
mine  of  riches  — •  and  all  to  be  spent  upon  himself. 
But  as  he  says,  a  single  man  has  so  many  inevitable 
expensesi  especially  when  he  lives  in  society,  and  is 
the  nephew  of  Sir  William  Treheme,  of  Treherne  Court, 
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All  ''circnmsiancesP  Poor  Francis^  whatever  goes 
wrong  he  is  sure  to  put  between  himself  and  blame  the 
shield  of  "circumstances."  Now,  if  I  were  a  man,  I 
would  fight  the  world  barefronted,  anj  how.  One 
would  bat  be  killed  at  last 

Is  it  wrong  of  me  to  wiite  to  70a  so  fireely  abottt 
Francis?  I  hope  not.  All  mine  are  yours,  and  yours 
mine;  you  know  their  faults  and  virtnes  as  well  as 
I  do,  and  will  jndge  them  equally,  as  we  ought  to 
jadge  those,  who,  whatever  they  are,  are  permanentlj 
onr  own.  I  have  tried  hard,  this  time,  to  make  a  real 
broiher  of  Francis  Charteris;  and  he  is,  for  many  things, 
exceedingly  likeable  —  nay  loveable.  I  see,  some- 
times,  clearly  enough,  the  stränge  charm  which  has 
made  Penelope  so  fond  of  him  all  these  years.  Whether, 
besides  loving  him,  she  can  tmst  him  —  can  look  on 
his  &ce  and  feel  that  he  wonld  not  deceive  her  for  the 
World  —  can  believe  every  line  he  writes,  and  every 
Word  he  utters,  and  know  that  whatever  he  does,  he 
will  do  simply  &om  his  sense  of  right,  no  meaner  mo- 
tive  interfering  —  oh,  Max,  I  would  give  much  to  be 
certain  Penelope  had  this  sort  of  love  for  her  fotore 
husband! 

Well,  they  have  chosen  their  lot,  and  must  make 
the  best  of  one  another.    Eveiybody  must,  ycu  know. 

Heighol  what  a  homily  I  am  giving  you,  instead 
of  this  week's  history,  as  usual  —  firom  Satotday  to 
Saturday. 

The  first  few  days  there  really  was  nothing  to  teil 
Francis  and  Penelope  took  walks  together,  paid  Visits, 
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or  sat  in  the  parlonr  talking  —  not  banishing  me^ 
boweyer,  as  tbey  nsed  to  do  when  they  were  young. 
On  Wednesdaj,  Francis  went  np  to  London  for  the 
dajy  and  brongbt  back  that  important  article,  the 
wedding^ring.  He  tried  it  on  at  supper-time,  with  a 
diamond  keeper,  whicb  he  Baid  would  be  just  the  thing 
for  "the  govemor's  ladj.** 

"Saj  vife  at  once,"  grumbled  I,  and  complained 
of  the  modern  £Euihion  of  slnrring  over  that  word,  the 
dearest  and  sacredest  in  the  lang^ge. 

"Wife,  then,"  whispered  Francis,  holding  the  ring 
on  mj  sister^s  finger,  and  kissing  it 

Tears  started  to  Penelope^s  ejes;^  in  her  agitation 
she  looked  ahnest  like  a  girl  again,  I  thought;  so.in- 
finitelj  happj.  But  Francis,  never  happy,  muttered 
bitterly  some  regret  for  the  past,  some  wish  that  they 
had  been  married  years  ägo.  Why  were  they  not?  '  It 
was  parüy  bis  fault,  I  am  sure. 

The  day  after  this  he  left,  not  to  retom  tili  he 
comes  to  take  her  away  finally.  In  the  meanwhile,  he 
will  bave  enongh  to  do,  paying  bis  adieux  to  bis  grand 
friends,  and  bis  bills  to  bis  tradespeople,  prior  to 
closing  bis  bachelor  establishment  for  ever  and  aye  — 
bow  glad  be  mnst  be. 

He  seemed  glad,  as  if  with  a  sense  of  relief  that 
all  was  settled,  and  no  room  left  for  hesitation.  It 
costs  Francis  sncb  a  world  of  trouble  to  make  up  bis 
own  mind  —  which  trouble  Penelope  will  save  bim  for 
tbe  fbtnre.  He  took  leave  of  her  with  great  tendemess, 
caUing  her  ^^bis  good,  faithful  girl,^  and  vowing  — 

10* 
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which  0U6  would  think  was  quite  unnecessary  under 
the  circumstances  —  to  be  faithful  to  her  all  the  days 
of  bis  life. 

That  night,  when  she  came  into  my  room,  Pene- 
lope  sat  a  long  time  on  my  bed  talking;  chiefly  of  cid 
days,  when  she  and  Francis  were  boy  and  girl  together 
—  how  handsome  he  was,  and  how  clever  —  tili  she 
seemed  almost  to  forget  the  long  interval  between. 
Well,  they  are  both  of  an  age  —  time  runs  eqoaUy 
with  each;  she  is  at  least  no  more  altered  than  he. 

Here,  I  ought  to  teil  you  something,  referring  to 
that  which,  as  we  agreed,  we  are  best  not  speaking  of, 
even  between  ourselves.  It  is  all  over  and  done  — 
Cover  it  over,  and  let  it  heal. 

My  dear  Max,  Penelope  confessed  a  thing,  for 
which  I  am  very  sorry,  but  it  cannot  be  helped  now. 

I  told  you  they  never  name  you  Ilqiq,  Not  usuaHj, 
but  she  did  that  night.  Just  as  she  was  leaving  me, 
she  exclaimed,  suddenly:  — 

"Dora,  I  have  broken  my  promise  —  Francis  knows 
about  Doctor  Urquhart" 

"What!"  I  cried. 

"Don't  be  terrified  —  not  the  whole.  Merely  that 
he  wanted  to  marry  you,  but  that  papa  found  out  he 
had  done  something  wrong  in  bis  youth»  and  so  for- 
bade  you  to  think  of  him.** 

I  asked  her,  was  she  sure  no  more  had  escaped 
her?  Not  that  I  feared  much;  Penelope  is  literally 
accurate,  and  scrupulously  straightforwaxd  in  all  her 
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words  and  wajB.     But  still,  Francis  being  a  litüe  less 
so  than  she,  might  have  questioned  her. 

"So  he  did,  and  I  refused  point-blank  to  teil  him, 
saying  it  would  be  a  breach  of  trost  He  was  very 
angrj;  jealons,  I  think,**  and  she  smiled,  "tili  I  in- 
formed  him  that  it  was  not  my  own  secret  —  all  my 
own  secrets  I  had  invariablj  told  him,  as  he  me.  At 
which,  he  said,  ^Yes,  of  conrse,*  and  the  matter  ended. 
Are  you  annoyed?    Do  you  donbt  Francis's  honour?" 

No.  For  all  that,  I  have  feit  anxious,  and  I  can- 
not  choose  but  teil  Max;  partly  because  he  has  a  right 
to  all  my  anxieties,  and,  also,  that  he  may  guard 
against  any  possibility  of  härm.  None  is  likely  to  come 
thongh-,  we  will  not  be  a&aid. 

Augnstus,  in  bis  letter,  says  how  highly  he  hears 
you  spoken  of  in  Liverpool  abeady;  how  your  duties 
at  the  gaol  are  the  least  of  your  work,  and  that  what- 
ever  you  do,  or  wherever  you  go,  you  leave  a  good 
influence  behind  you.  These  were  his  very  words.  I 
was  proud,  though  I  knew  it  all  before. 

He  says  you  are  looking  thin,  as  if  you  were  over- 
worked.  Max,  myMax,  take  care.  Give  all  due  energy 
to  the  work  you  have  to  do,  but  remember  me  like- 
wise;  remember  what  is  mine.  I  think,  perhaps,  you 
take  too  long  walks  between  the  town  and  the  gaol, 
and  that  maybe,  the  prisoners  themselves  get  far  better 
and  more  regulär  meals  than  the  doctor  doos.  See  to 
this,  if  you  please,  Doctor  ürquhari 

Teil  me  more  about  those  poor  prisoners,  in  whom 
you  take  so  streng  an  interest  —  your  spintual  as  well 
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ftB  medical  hospitaL  And  give  me  a  dearer  aoüon  of 
youT  doings  in  tlie  town,  yonr  practice  and  Bchemes, 
yonr  gratis  patients,  dispensaries,  and  so  ou.  AUo, 
Angustua  said  you  wete  employed  ia  drawiog;  ap  re- 
ports  and  BtatisticB  sbont  reformatories,  and  on  tbe 
general  c[aesdion  now  so  much  discussed,  —  What  is  ■ 
to  be  done  with  our  crimintd  classes?  How  busy  yon 
mnst  be!  Cannot  I  help  you?  Send  me  yonr  MSS- 
to  copy.     Give  me  some  wotk  to  do. 

M!ax,  do  you  remember  our  talk  by  tbe  pond-side, 
when  tbe  sun  was  setting,  and  tbe  hilla  looked  sa  still, 
and  soft,  and  blue?  I  was  tbere  the  other  day  and 
tbougbt  it  all  over.  Yes,  I  could  bave  been  bappy, 
even  in  tbe  eoütary  lue  we  botb  tlien  looked  forvaid 
to,  bat  it  is  better  to  belong  to  you  as  I  do  dow. 

God  bleas  you  and  keep  you  aafel 
Tours, 

The  OD  OKA. 

P.S.  I  leave  a  blank  page  to  £11  np  after  Pene- 
lope  and  I  come  bome.  We  are  going  into  town  to- 
-morrow,  to  enquixe  about  tbe  cbaracter 
aid  tbat  ia  to  be  taken  abroad,  bat  we 
ong  before  post-Smo.  However,  I  bave 
ovemigbt  to  make  sure. 

will  bave  missed  yonr  Sonday  letter 
vexes  me  sore.  But  it  ia  the  first  time 
ooked  for  a  letter  and  "wanted'  it,  and 
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I  tarust  it  will  be  the  last  Ah !  now  I  understand  a 
little  of  what  Penelope  must  have  feit,  looking  day 
after  daj  for  Francis^s  letters,  which  never  came;  how 
Gvexy  momiag  before  post-time  sbe  would  go  about  the 
house  as  blithe  as  a  lark,  and  afterwards  tum  cross 
and  disagreeable,  and  her  face  would  settle  into  the 
sharp,  hardset  expression,  which  made  her  look  so  old 
even  then.  Poor  Penelope!  if  she  conld  have  tmsted 
him  the  while,  it  might  have  been  otherwise  —  men^s 
ways  and  lives  are  so  different  firom  women^s  —  but  it 
is  this  love  without  perfect  tmst  which  has  been  the 
sting  of  Penelope*s  existence. 

I  trj  to  remember  this  when  she  makes  me  feel 
angry  with  her,  as  she  did  on  Saturday.  It  was  through 
her  fault  you  missed  your  Sunday  letter. 

You  know  I  always  post  them  myself ,  in  the  town ; 
onr  village  post-ofi&ce  would  soon  set  all  the  neighbours 
chattering  about  you  and  me.  Ani  besides,  it  is  plea- 
sant  to  walk  through  the  quiet  lanes  we  both  know 
well  with  Max^s  letter  in  my  band,  and  think  that  it 
will  be  in  his  handto-morrow.  For  this  I  generally 
choose  the  time  when  papa  rests  before  dinner,  with 
one  ÖT  other  of  us  reading  to  him,  and  Penelope  has 
hitherto,  ^thout  saying  anything,  always  taken  my 
place  and  set  me  free  on  a  Saturday.  A  kindness  I 
feit  more  than  I  expressed,  many  a  time.  But  to-day 
she  was  unkind;  shut  herseif  up  in  her  room  the  in* 
staut  we  retumed  from  town;  then  papa  called  me  and 
detained  me  tili  after  post-time. 

So  you  lost  your  letter;  a  small  thing,  you  will 
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lay,  and  thia  was  a  fooliah  girl  to  vex  lierself  so  tnnch 
about  it  Especiallj  as  ehe  can  make  it  long^er  aai 
inore  interesting  bj  details  of  oor  adventtires  in  toirn 
yesterday. 

It  vas  not  altogetber  a  pleaaant  day,  for  soinething 
Iiappened  abotit  the  serraiit  irhicli  I  am  sure  aimoyed 
Penelope;  nay,  she  being  oyer-tired  and  over-exerted 
akeady,  this  new  vexation,  whatever  it  iras,  made  her 
qnito  ill  for  tbe  time,  thongh  she  vould  not  allow  it, 
and  when  I  rentnred  to  qnestion,  bade  me  aharply, 
"let  her  alone.'  You  know  Penelope'a  waya,  and  may 
have  aeea  them  reflocted  in  me  aometimes.  I  am 
a&aid,  Ifax,  that,  bowever  good  we  may  be  (of 
courae!)  vä  are  not  exaetly  wliat  would  be  termed 
*'an  amiable  femily." 

We  were  amiable  when  ve  atarted,  bowever;   my 

sister  and  I  vent  np  to  town  quite  merrily.     I  am 

metry  sometimes,  in  epite  of  all  things.     Ton  see,  to 

have  everyone  that  beloi^a  to  one  bappy  and  prospe- 

roua,   is   a  great  element  in  one's  personal  contenL 

Other   people'a   troublea   weigb  heavily,   becaaae  wo 

ictly  how  they  will  bear  them,.  and 

:,  we  can  only  sit  by  and  watch  them 

help  heing  poaaible  after  all.     Bnt  onr 

can  alwaya  bear. 

lerstand  all  I  mean  by  "onr  own.'  I 
id  for  you,  Max;  but  nerer  afrud  for 
donbt  aboat  you,  not  for  an  instant 
log  evea  in  my  aaddeat  tbought  eon> 
tmst  yon,  I  feel  certain  that  whateTer 
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you  do,  jou  will  do  right;  that  all  you  have  to  endure 
will  be  borne  nobly  and  bravely.  Thus,  I  may 
grieye  over  your  griefs,  but  never  over  you.  My  love 
of  you,  like  my  faith  in  you,  is  above  all  grieving. 
Forgive  this  long  dlgression;  to*day  is  Sunday,  the 
best  day  in  all  tbe  week,  and  my  day  for  thinking 
most  of  you. 

To  retum.  Penelope  and  I  were  both  merry,  as 
we  started  by  the  very  earliest  train,  in  the  soft  May 
moming;  we  had  so  much  business  to  get  through. 
You  can^t  understand  it,  of  course,  so  I  omit  it,  only 
confiding  to  you  our  last  crowning  achievement  — 
ihe  dress.  It  is  white  moire  antique;  Doctor  Urquhart 
has  not  the  slightest  idea  what  that  is,  but  no  matter; 
and  it  has  lace  flounces,  half  a  yard  deep,  and  it  is 
altogether  a  most  splendid  affair.  But  the  govemor^s 
lady  —  I  beg  my  own  pardon  —  the  govemor's  wife, 
mu8t  be  magnificent,  you  know. 

It  was  the  mantua-maker,  a  great  West-end  per- 
gonage  employed  by  the  grand  family  to  whom,  by 
Francis's  advice,  Lydia  Cartwright  was  sent,  some  * 
years  ago,  (by-the-by,  I  met  Mrs.  Cartwright  to-day, 
wbo  asked  after  you,  and  sent  her  duty,  and  wished 
you  would  know  that  she  had  heard  from  Lydia),  — 
this  mantua-maker  it  was  who  recommended  the  lady^s- 
maid,  Sarah  Enfield,  who  had  once  been  a  workwoman 
of  her  own.  We  saw  the  person,  who  seemed  a 
deeent  young  woman,  but  delicate-looking;  said  her 
health  was  injured  with  the  long  hours  of  millinery- 
work,  and  that  she  should  bäve  died,  she  thought,  if  a 
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friend  of  hers,  a  kiud  yöuiig  woman,  had  not  taken  het 
in  and  helped  her.  Sbe  was  lodging  with  this  friend 
now. 

On  the  whole,  Sarah  Enfield  sufficienüy  pleased  ns 
to  make  my  sister  decide  on  engaging  her,  if  onlj 
Francis  could  see  her  first  We  sent  a  message  to  his 
lodgings,  and  were  considerably  snrprised  to  have  the 
answer  that  he  was  not  at  home,  and  had  not  been  for 
three  weeks;  indeed,  he  hardlj  ever  was  at  home. 
After  some  annojance,  Penelope  resolved  to  make  h^ 
decision  without  him. 

Hardly  ever  at  homel  What  a  lively  lifo  Francis 
must  lead:  I  wonder  he  does  not  grow  wearj  of  it 
Once,  he  half  owned  he  was,  but  added,  ^'that  he  must 
float  with  the  stream  —  it  was  too  late  now  —  he 
conld  not  stop  himself."     Penelope  will,  though. 

As  we  drove  through  the  Park,  to  the  address 
Sarah  Enfield  had  given  us  —  somewhere  about 
Kensington  —  Penelope  wishing  to  see  the  girl  once 
again  and  engage  her  —  my  sister  observed,  in 
answer  to  mj  remark,  that  Francis  must  have  many 
invitations. 

*'  Of  course  he  has.  It  shows  how  much  he  is  liked 
and  respected.  It  will  be  the  same  abroad.  We  shall 
gather  round  us  the  very  best  society  in  the  ialand. 
Still,  he  will  find  it  a  great  change  firom  London.** 

I  wonder,  is  she  at  aU  a&aid  of  it,  or  suspects  that 
he  once  was?  that  he  shrank  €rom  being  thrown  alto< 
gether  upon  his  wife's  society  —  like  the  Frenchman 
who   declined   marrying  a  lady  he  had  long  visited 
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because  "where  shonld  he  spend  his  evenings?*'-  0, 
me !  what  a  heart-breaking  thing  to  feel  that  one^s  hus- 
band  needed  somewhere  to  spend  bis  evenings. 

We  drove  past  Holland  Park  —  wbat  a  bonnie 
place  it  is  (as  you  would  say) ;  bow  fall  tbe  trees  were 
of  green  leaves  and  birds.  I  don^t  know  wbere  we 
went  next  —  I  bardly  know  anjtbing  of  London, 
thank  goodness!  —  but  it  was  a  pretty,  quiet  neigb- 
bonrhood,  wbere  we  bad  tbe  greatest  difficultj  in 
finding  Ibe  bouse  we  wanted,  and  at  last  bad  recourse 
to  tbe  post  Office. 

T^e  post-mistresB  —  wbo  was  ratber  grim  — 
**knew  tbe  place,  tbat  is^  tbe  name  of  tbe  party  as 
lived  tbere  —  wbicb  was  all  sbe  cared  to  know.  She 
called  berself  Mrs.  Chaytor,  or  Cbater,  or  sometbing 
like  it,"*  wbicb  we  decided  must  be-  Sarab  Enfield^s 
cbaritable  friend  and  accordingly  drove  tbitber. 

It  was  a  small  bouse,  a  mere  cottage,  set  in  a 
pleasant  little  garden,  tbrougb  tbe  palings  of  wbicb  I 
saw,  Walking  about,  a  young  woman  witb  a  cbild  in 
her  arms.  Sbe  bad  on  a  straw  bat  witb  a  deep  lace 
fall  tbat  bid  ber  face,  bat  ber  figure  was  very  grace- 
ful,  and  sbe  was  extremely  well  dressed.  Never- 
theless,  sbe  looked  not  exacüy  '*tbe  lady.**  Also, 
hearing  tbe  gate  bell,  sbe  called  out,  ^'Arriet,^  in  no 
lady^s  Toice. 

Penelope  glanced  at  ber,  and  tben  sbarply  at  meu 

"I  wonder  — ^  sbe  began;  but  stopped  —  told  me 
to  remain  in  tbe  carriage  wbile  sbe  went  in,  and  sbe 
would  fetcb  me  if  sbe  wanted  me. 
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Bat  slie  did  not  Indeed,  she  liardly  stayed  two 
minutes.  I  saw  the  young  woman  run  liastily  in-doors, 
leaving  her  child  —  such  a  pretty  boy!  screaming 
after  bis  ^'mammy,^  —  and  Penelope  came  back,  her 
face  the  colonr  of  scarlet 

"What?  Is  it  a  mistake?"  I  askei 

"No  —  yes,"  and  she  gave  the  order  to  drire  on. 

Again  I  enquired  if  anything  ^ere  th»  matter,  and 
was  answered,  Nothing  —  nothing  that  I  could  wider- 
stand.'' After  which  she  sat  with  her  veil  down, 
cogitating;  tili,  all  of  a  sndden,  she  sprang  np  as  if 
Bome  one  had  given  her  a  stab  at  her  heart  I  was 
qnite  terrified,  but  she  ^again  told  me  it  was  nothing, 
and  bade  me  ^4et  her  alone."  Which  as  yon  know, 
is  the  only  thing  one  can  do  with  my  sister  Penelope. 

But  at  the  railway-station  we  met  some  people  we 
knew,  and  she  was  forced  to  talk;  —  so  that  by  the 
time  we  reached  Rockmount  she  seemed  to  have  got 
over  her  annoyance,  whatever  it  was,  conceming  Sarah 
Enfield,  and  was  herseif  again.  That  is,  herseif  in 
one  of  those  moods  when,  whether  her  ailment  be 
mental  or  physical,  the  sole  chance  of  its  passing 
away  is,  as  she  says,  **to  leave  her  alone." 

I  do  not  say  this  is  not  trying  —  doubly  so  now, 
when,  just  as  she  is  leaving,  I  seem  to  nnderstand  my 
sister  better  and  love  her  more  than  ever  I  did  in  my 
life.  Bat  I  have  leamed  at  last  not  to  break  my  heart 
over  the  pecoliarities  of  those  I  care  for;  bat  try  to 
bear  with  them  as  they  must  with  mine,  of  which  I 
have  no  lack,  goodness  knowsl 
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I  saw  a  letter  to  Francis  in  tlie  post-bag  this 
moming,  so  I  hope  she  has  relieved  her  mind  by 
giving  him  the  explanation  which  she  refused  to  me. 
It  must  have  been  some  deception  practised  on  her  by 
this  Sarah  Enfield,  and  Penelope  never  forgives  the 
smallest  deceit 

She  was  either  too  mnch  tired  or  too  mnch 
annoyed  to  appear  again  yesterday,  so  papa  and  I 
spent  the  aftemoon  and  evening  alone.  Bat  she  went 
to  church  with  us,  as  nsual,  to-day  —  looking  pale 
and  tired  —  the  ill  mood  —  "the  little  black  dog  on 
her  Shoulder,^  as  we  used  to  call  it,  not  having  quite 
yanished. 

Also,  I  noticed  an  absent  expression  in  her  eyes, 
and  her  voice  in  the  responses  was  less  regulär  than 
usuaL  Perhaps  she  was  thinking  this  would  almost 
be  her  last  Sunday  of  sitting  in  the  old  pew,  and 
looking  up  to  papa's  white  hair,  and  her  heart  being 
fbller  her  Ups  were  more  silent  than  usnaL 

Yon  wiU  not  mind  my  writing  so  mnch  about  my 
sister  Penelope?  You  like  me  to  talk  to  yon  of  what 
is  about  me,  and  uppermost  in  my  thoughts,  which  is 
herseif  at  present  She  has  been  yery  good  to  me, 
and  Max  loves  everyone  whom  I  love,  and  everyone 
who  loves  me. 

I  shall  have  your  letter  to-morrow  moming.  Good 
mght! 

Thbodoba. 


CHAPTEE  XL 

Hii  Story. 

My  DBAB  Theodoba:  — 
This  IB  a  IJne  extra,  written  on  receipt  of  joun, 
whicb.  ,was    moat  welcome.      I  feared  Bometlimg  W 
gone  wong  wiüi  1117  little  methodical  girL 

Do  not  keep  stricti;  to  ^onr  Dominical  letter  jost 
now  —  write  any  day  that  yoa  can.  Teil  me  every- 
thing  that  ia  liappening  to  you — you  mnst,  and.onglit 
Nothlng  tnoBt  occnr  to  yoa  or  yonrs  that  I  do  not 
knoT.     Ton  are  mine. 

Tour  lagt  lett»  I  do  not  ansver  in  detail  tili  Ihe 
next  Bhall  come:  not  exactiy  from  press  of  bnsinessi 
I  wotdd  make  time  if  I  had  it  not;  bnt  from  varioos 
other  reasons,  which  yoa  shall  have  by-and-by. 

Give  me,  if  you  remember  it,>  tbe  address  of  tlie 
nenon  with  whom  Sarah  Eofield  is  lodging.  I  snspect 
rhom,  by  the  desire  of  her  nearest 
1  in  search  of  for  some  time.  Bat, 
rgottan,  do  not  troublo  your  üster 
find  00t  all  I  wish  to  leam  some 
pologise  for,  er  hesitate  at,  writing: 
iamily  —  all  that  is  yonra  is  mina 
[I  abont  your  sister  Penolope:  sbe 
and  all  that  befals  her  will  be  for 
er,  and  be  patient  with  her  con- 
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tmually.     All  your  love  for  her  and  tbe  rest  takes 
nothing  from  what  is  mine,  but  adds  thereto. 

Let  me  hear  soon  what  is  passing  at  Kockmoant 
I  cannot  come  to  you,  and  help  yon  —  would  I  could ! 
My  love!  my  love! 

Max  Urquhart. 

There  is  little  or  nothing  to  say  of  myself  this 
week,  and  what  there  was  you  heard  yesterday. 
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CHAPTER  XIL 

Her  Story. 

Mr  Deab  Max:  — 

I  write  this  in  the  middle  of  the  night;  there  has 
been  no  cbance  for  me  during  the  day;  nor,  indeed, 
at  all  —  until  now.  To-night,  for  the  first  üme,  Pene- 
lope  has  fallen  asleep.  I  have  taken  the  opportonity 
of  steaüng  into  the  next  room,  to  comfort  —  and  you. 

My  dear  Max!  Oh,  if  jou  knewi  oh,  if  I  cotdd 
bat  come  to  ,yoa  for  one  minute^s  rest,  one  minnte^s 
lovel  —  There  —  I  will  not  cry  any  more.  It  is 
much  to  be  able  to  write  to  you;  and  blessed,  infinitely 
blessed  to  know  you  are  —  what  you  are. 

Max,  I  have  been  weak,  wicked  of  late;  afraid  of 
absence,  which  tries  me  sore,  because  I  am  not  streng, 
and  cannot  stand  up  by  myself  as  I  used  to  do;  a&aid 
of  death,  which  might  tear  you  from  me,  or  me  firom 
you,  leaving  the  other  to  go  mouming  upon  earth  for 
ever.  Now  I  feel  that  absence  is  nothing  —  death 
itself  nothing,  compared  to  one  loss  —  that  which  has 
befallen  my  sister,  Penelope. 

You  may  hare  heard  of  it,  even  in  these  few  days 
—  ill  news  spreads  fast  Teil  me  what  you  hear;  for 
we  wish  to  save  my  sister  as  much  as  we  can.  To 
our  friends  generally,  I  have  merely  written  that, 
*'&om  unforeseen  differenoesi^  the  marriage  is  brokei) 
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oS.  Mr.  Oharteris  may  give  wliat  reasons  he  likes  at 
Treheme  Court  We  will  not  tiy  to  injure  him  with 
liis  unde. 

I  haye  just  crept  in  to  look  at  Penelope;  she  is 
asleep  still,  and  has  never  stirred.  She  looks  so  old  — 
like  a  woman  of  fifiy,  almost  No  wonder.  Think  — 
ten  jears  —  all, her  youth  to  be  crushed  out  at  once. 
I  wonder,  will  it  kill  her?    It  would  me. 

I  wanted  to  ask  jou  —  do  you  think,  medically, 
there  is  any  present  danger  in  her  State?  She  lies 
quiet  enough;  taking  little  notice  of  me  or  anybody  — 
with  her  eyes  shut  during  the  day-time,  and  open, 
wide-staring,  all  night  long.  What  ought  I  to  do  with 
her?  There  is  only  me,  you  know.  If  you  fear  any- 
thing,  send  me  a  telegram  at  once.  Do  not  wait  to 
write. 

But,  ihat  you  may  the  better  judge  her  State,  I 
ought  just  to  give  you  fiill  particulars,  beginning  where 
my  last  letter  ended. 

That  "little  black  dog  on  her  Shoulder,'*  which  I 
spoke  of  so  lighüyl  —  6od  forgive  mel  also  for 
leaving  her  the  whole  of  that  Sunday  afbernoon  with 
her  door  locked,  and  the  room  as  stiU  as  death;  yet 
never  once  knocking  to  ask,  "Penelope,  how  are 
you?"  . 

On  Qunday  night,  the  curate  came  to  supper,  and 
papa  sent  me  to  summon  her:  she  came  downstairs, 
took  her  place  at  table,  and  conversed.  I  did  not 
notice  her  much,  except  that  she  moyed  about  in  a 
stupid,  stunned-like  fashion,  which  caused  papa  to  r^ 
4  Life  for  a  UU*  U.  11 
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Diark  more  than  once,  ^'Peneiope,  I  think  you  are  half 
aaLeep.**    She  never  answered. 

Another  niglit,  and  the  half  of  another  day,  she 
must  have  spent  in  the  same  manner.  And  I  let  her 
do  it  without  enqtdry!    Shall  I  ever  forgive  myself? 

In  the  aftemoon  of  Monday,  I  was  sitting  at  woik, 
busy  finishing  her  embroidered  marriage  handkerehie^ 
alone  in  the  snnshinj  parlonr,  thinking  of  mj  letter, 
which  you  woidd  have  reeeived  at  last;  also  thiTiVing 
it  was  rather  wicked  of  my  happy  sister  to  snlk  for 
two  whole  days,  because  of  a  small  disappointment 
about  a  servant  —  if  such  it  were.  I  had  ahnost  de- 
termined  to  shake  her  out  of  her  ridicnlons  reserve, 
by  asking  boldly  wfaat  was  the  matter,  and  giving  her 
a  thorongh  seolding  if  I  dared;  when  the  door  opraied, 
and  in  walked  Francis  Charteris. 

Heartily  glad  to  see  him,  in  the  hope  his  eoming 
might  set  Penelope  right  again,  I  jumped  np  and 
shook  hands,  cordially.  Nor  tili  aflierwards  did  I  re- 
member  how  mnch  this  seemed  to  snrprise  and  re- 
lieve  him. 

''Oh,  then,  all  is  right!''  said  he.  "I  feared,  ^m 
Penelope^s  letter,  that  she  was  a  litde  annoyed  with 
me.    Nothing  new  that,  yon  know." 

^'Something  did  annoy  her,  I  suspeet,"  and  I  wag 
about  to  blurt  out  as  much  as  I  knew  or  gneased  of 
the  foolish  mystery  about  Sarah  Enfield,  but  seine 
instinct  stopped  me.  "You  and  Penelope  had  bettor 
settle  your  own  affairs,"  said  I,  liaughing.  'TU  go  and 
fetch  her.' 
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^'Thank  you.^  He  threw  himself  dowa  on  the 
velyet  ann-chair  —  bis  favourite  louoge  in  our  house 
fox  the  last  ten  years.  His  haadsome  profile  tumed 
up  against  the  light,  his  fingers  lazily  tappihg  the  arm 
of  the  chair,  a  trick  he  had  firom  his  boyhood,  —  this 
is  my  last  impression  of  Francis  —  as  our  Francis 
Chartetis. 

I  had  to  call  outside  Penelope's  door  three  times, 
"Francis  is  here"  "Francis  is  waiting.**  "Francis 
wants  to  speak  to  you,'*  before  she  answered  or  ap- 
peared;  and  then,  without  taking  the  slightest  notice  of 
me,  she  walked  slowly  downstairs,  holding  by  the  wall 
as  she  went 

So,  I  thonght,  it  is  Francis  who  has  vexed  her  afler 
all,  and  determined  to  leave  them  to  fight  it  out  and 
make  it  up  again  —  this,  which  would  be  the  last  of 
their  many  lovers^  qnarrels.     Ah!  it  was. 

Half  an  hour  afterwards,  papa  sent  for  me  to  the 
stady,  and  there  I  saw  Francis  Charteris  standing,  ex- 
actly  where  you  once  stood  —  you  see,  I  am  not  afraid 
of  remembering  it  myself,  or  of  reminding  you.  No, 
my  Maxi     Our  griefs  are  nothing,  nothing! 

Fenelope  also  was  present,  standing  by  my  father, 
who  Said,  looking  round  at  us  with  a  troubled,  be- 
wildered  air:  — 

"Dora,  what  is  all  this?  Your  sister  comes  here 
and  teils  me  she  will  not  marry  Francis.  Francis 
rushes  in  after  her,  and  says,  I  hardly  can  make  out 
what.  Ghildren,  why  do  you  vex  me  so?  Why  can- 
not  you  leave  an  old  man  in  peace?" 

11* 
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Penelope  answered:  —  "Father,  you  sball  be  left 
iu  peace,  if  70U  will  onlj  confirm  what  I  have  said  to 
that  —  that  genüeman,    and   send  him  out  of  my 

Blgllt" 

Francis  laughed:  —  "To  be  caüed  back  ag«n 
presently.  You  know  70a  will  do  it,  as  soon  as  yon 
baye  come  to  your  rigbt  senses,  Penelope.  You  will 
never  disgrace  us  in  the  eyes  of  tbe  world  —  set 
everybody  gossipping  about  our  affairs,  for  sacb  a 
trifle." 

My  sister  made  bim  no  answ'er.  Tbere  was  less 
even  of  anger  tban  contempt  —  utter,  measnreless  coz^ 
tempt  —  in  tbe  way  sbe  just  lifted  up  ber  eyes  and 
looked  at  bim  —  looked  bim  over  from  bead  to  beel, 
and  turned  again  to  ber  fatber. 

"Papa,  make  bim  understand  —  I  cannot  —  that 
I  wisb  all  tbis  ended;  I  wisb  never  to  see  bis  face 
again.** 

"Wby?**  said  papa,  in  great  perplexity. 

"He  knows  wby.** 

Papa  and  I  botb  tamed  to  Francis,  wbose  careless 
manner  cbanged  a  little:  be  grew  red  and  tmcomr 
fortable.  "She  may  teil  if  sbe  cbooses;  I  lay  no  em- 
bargo  of  silence  upon  ber.  I  bave  made  aU  tbe  ex- 
planations  possible,  and  if  sbe  will  not  receive  tbem, 
I  cannot  belp  it  Tbe  tbing  is  done,  and  cannot  be 
andone.  I  bave  begged  ber  pardon,  and  made  all 
sorts  of  promises  for  tbe  fataie  —  no  man  can  do 
more.* 

He  said  tbis  snllenly,  and  yet  as  if  be  wisbed  to 
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make  friends  wiih  her,  biit  Penelope  seemed  scarcely 
even  to  hear. 

^^Papa,*^  she  repeated,  still  in  tbe  same  stony  voice. 
^'I  'wish  70U  would  end  this  scene;  it  is  kiUing  me. 
Teil  bim,  will  70Q,  tbat  I  bave  bumt  all  bis  letters, 
every  one.  Insist  on  bis^r^turning  mine.  His  presents 
are  all  tied  up  in  a  parcel  in  my  room,  except  tbis; 
-will  you  give  it  back  to  bim?" 

Öbe  took  off  ber  ring,  a  small  common  torquoise 
wbicb  Francis  bad  given  ber  wben  be  was  young  and 
poor,  and  laid  it  on  tbe  table.  Francis  snatcbed  it  np, 
bandled  it  a  minnte,  and  tben  tbrew  it  violently  into 
tbe  fire. 

"Bear  witness,  Mr.  Jobnston,  and  you  too,  Dora, 
tbat  it  is  Penelope,  not  I,  wbo  breaks  onr  engagement 
I  would  bave  ^IfiUed  it  bononrably  —  I  would  bave 
manied  ber.** 

"Would  you?"  cried  Penelope,  witb  flasbing  eyes, 
"no  —  not  tbat  last  degradation  —  nol" 

"I  would  bave  married  ber,"  Francis  continued, 
"and  made  ber  a  good  busband  too.  Her  reason  for 
refusing  me  is  puerile  —  perfectly  puerile.  No  woman 
of  sense,  wbo  knows  anytbing  of  tbe  world,  would  urge 
it  for  a  moment.  Nor  man  eitber,  unless  be  was  your 
favourite  —  wbo  I  believe  is  at  tbe  bottom  of  tbis, 
wbo,  for  all  you  know,  may  be  doing  ezactly  as  I  bave 
done  —  Doctor  Urqubart'' 

Papa  Started  and  said  bastily,  "Confine  yourself  to 
tbe  subject  on  band,  Francis.  Of  wbat  is  tbis  tbat 
my  daugbter  »ccuses  you?    Teil  me,  and  let  me  judge." 
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Francis  hesitated,  and  ihen  said,  ^^Send  away  Üiese 
girls,  and  jou  shall  hear." 

Suddenlj,  it  flashed  npon  me  what  it  was.  Hov 
the  intuition  came,  how  litde  things,  before  minoticed, 
seemed  to  rise  and  put  themselves  together,  inclnding 
Satnrday's  stoiy  —  and  the  -slindder  that  ran  throngli 
Penelope  irom  head  to  foot,  wHen  on  Sunday  moming 
old  Mrs.  Cartwrigbt  curtsied  to  her  at  the  church-door 
— all  this  I  cannot  acconnt  for,  bnt  I  seemed  to  knov 
as  well  as  if  I  had  been  told  everything.  I  need  not 
explain,  for  evidently  yon  know  it  also,  and  it  is  so 
dreadfol,  so  nnspeakablj  dreadfiiL 

Oh,  Max,  for  the  first  minute  or  so,  I  feit  as  if  the 
whole  World  were  crumbling  from  under  mj  feet — as 
if  I  coüld  trust  nobody  —  tintil  I  remembered  yon. 
My  dear  Max,  my  own  dear  Max!  Ah,  wretched 
Penelope  I 

I  took  her  band  as  she  stood,  bnt  she  twisted  it 
ont  of  mine  again.  I  listened  mechanically  to  Francis, 
as  he  again  began  rapidly  and  eagerly  to  excnlpate 
himself  to  my  ßstther. 

'^She  may  teU  yon  all,  if  she  likes.  I  haye  done 
no  worse  than  hnndreds  do  in  my  position,  and  nnder 
my  nnfortonate  circumstances,  and  the  world  forgiTOS 
them,  and  women  too.  How  could  I  help  it?  I  was 
too  poor  to  marry.  And  before  I  married  I  meant  to 
do  everyone  jnstice  — •  I  meant  — " 

Penelope  covered  her  ears.  Her  face  was  so 
ghasüy,  that  papa  himself  said,  **I  think  Francis,  ex- 
planations  are  idle.    Yon  had  better  defer  them  and  ga* 
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**I  will  take  jou  *at  jonr  word,"  he  replied 
liauglitüy.  "If  you  or  ßhe  think  better  of  it,  or  of  me, 
X  shall  be  at  any  time  readj  to  fiiMl  my  engage- 
ment  —  bonourablyy  as  a  gentleman  shonld.  Good- 
bye;  "will  you  not  shake  hands  with  me,  Penelope?" 

He  walked  up  to  her,  tsying  apparently  to  carry 
things  off  with  a  high  air,  but  he  was  not  strong 
enongh,  or  hardened  enougL  At  sight  of  my  sister 
sitting  there,  for  she  had  sank  down  at  last,  with  a 
face  like  a  corpse,  only  it  had  not  the  peace  of  the 
dead,  Francis  trembled.* 

"Forgive  me,  if  I  have  done  you  any  härm.  It 
was  all  the  result  of  circnmstances.  Perhaps,  if  you 
had  been  a  little  less  rigid  -=-  had  scolded  me  less  and 
studied  me  more  —  But  you  could  not  help  your  na- 
ture,  nor  I  mina     Gk)od-bye,  Penelope." 

She  sat,  impassive;  even  when  with  a  sort  of  in- 
voluntary  tendemess,  he  seized  and  kissed  her  band; 
but  the  instant  he  was  gone  —  fairly  gone  —  with 
the  door  shut  upon  him  and  his  horse  clattering  down 
the  read  —  I  heard  it  plainly  —  Penelope  started  up 
with  a  cacy  of  "Francis  —  Francis!"  —  0  the  anguish 
of  it!  —  I  can  hear  it  now. 

But  it  was  not  this  Francis  she  called  after  —  I 
was  sure  of  that  —  I  saw  it  in  her  eyes.  It  was  the 
Francis  of  ten  years  ago  —  the  Francis  she  had  loved 
—  now  as  utterly  dead  and  buried,  as  if  she  had  seen 
the  Btone  lai4  over  him,  and  his  body  left  to  sleep  in 
ihe  grave* 

Dead  and  buried  —  dead  and  buried«     Do  you 
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know,  I  somelimes  wisb  it  were  so;  that  she  Lad  beea 
left,  peaceMly  widowed  —  knowing  bis  soul  was  saib 
with  Goi  I  thought,  when  papa  and  T  —  papa  wlio 
that  night  kissed  me,  for  the  first  time  since  one  nigfht 
you  know  —  sat  by  Penelope's  bed,  watcbing  her  — 
"If  Francis  bad  only  diedP 

After  she  was  quiet,  and  I  bad  persuaded  papa  to 
go  to  rest,  be  sent  for  me  and  desired  me  to  read  a 
psabn,  as  I  nsed  to  do  wben  be  was  ill  —  you  re- 
member?  Wben  it  was  ended,  be  asked  me,  bad  I 
any  idea  wbat  Francis  bad  done  that  Penelope  could 
not  pardon? 

I  told  bim,  difficnlt  and  painM  as  it  was  to  do  it, 
all  I  snspected  —  indeed,  feit  sure  of.  For  was  it  not 
tbe  trutb?  —  the  only  answer  I  conld  give.  For  the 
same  reason  I  write  of  these  terrible  tbings  to  you 
witbont  any  false  delicacy  —  tbey  are  tbe  tmth,  and 
they  must  be  told 

Papa  lay  for  some  time,  tbinking  deeply*  At  last 
be  Said:  — 

''My  dear,  you  are  no  longer  a  cbild,  and  I  may 
speak  to  you  plainly.  I  am  an  old  man,  and  your 
motber  is  dead.  I  wisb  she  were  with  ns  now,  sbe 
migbt  belp  us:  for  sbe  was  a  good  woman,  Dora.  Do 
yon  tbink  —  take  time  to  consider  the  question — that 
yonr  sister  is  acting  rigbt?* 

I  sidd,  "qnite  right." 

*^Yet,  I  tbongbt  yon  beld  that  doctrine,  'flie  greater 
ihe  sinner  the  greater  the  saint;^  and  believed  eveij 
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crime  a  man  can  conmiit  maj  be  repeuted,  atoned,  and 
pardoned?^ 

**Yes,  father;  bnt  Francis  has  never  eitber  repented 
or  atoned.** 

No;  and  therefore  I  feel  certain  my  sister  is  rigbt. 
Ay,  even  putting  aside  tbe  otber  fact,  tbat  tbe  disco- 
very  of  bis  long  years  of  deception  must  bave  so 
witbered  up  ber  love,  —  scorcbed  it  at  tbe  root,  as 
witb  a  stiroke  of  ligbtning  —  tbat  even  if  sbe  pitied 
bim,  sbe  must  also  despise.  Fancy,  despising  one's 
hushand! 

Besides,  sbe  is  not  tbe  only  one  wronged.  Some- 
times,  even  sitting  by  my  sister's  bedside,  I  see  tbe  Vi- 
sion of  tbat  pretty  young  creature  —  sbe  was  so  pretty 
and  innocent  wben  sbe  first  came  to  live  at  Bock- 
monnt,  —  witb  ber  boy  in  ber  arms;  and  my  beart 
feels  like  to  borst  witb  Indignation  and  sbame,  and  a 
kind  of  sbuddering  borror  at  tbe  wickedness  of  tbe 
World  —  yet  witb  a  stränge  feeling  of  nnutterable  pity 
lying  at  tbe  deptb  of  alL 

Max,  teil  me  wbat  you  tbink  —  you  wbo  are  so 
mncb  tbe  wiser  of  us.  two;  but  I  tbink  tbat  even  if  sbe 
wisbed  it  still,  my  sister  ought  not  to  marry  Francis 
Cbarteris. 

Ab  mel  papa  said  truly  I  was  no  longer  a  cbild.  I 
feel  bardly  even  a  girl,  but  quite  an  old  woman  —  fa- 
miliär witb  all  sorts  of  sad  and  wicked  tbings,  as  if  tbe 
fresbness  and  innocence  bad  gone  out  of  lifo,  and  were 
nowbere  to  be  found.    Except  wben  I  tum  to  you. 
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and  lean  my  poor  sick  lieaart  against  you  —  aa  I  do 
now.     Max,  comfort  mel 

You  wiU,  I  know,  write  imxnediately  70a  receive 
this.    If  70a  conld  haye  come — but  that  is  impossible. 

Angostos  70U  will  probabty  see,  if  70U  have  not 
done  so  alread7  —  for  he  alread7  looks  upon  7on  as 
tbe  Mend  of  the  famil7,  thongh  in  no  other  ligbt  as 
7et;  which  is  best  Papa  wrote  to  Sir  William,  I  be- 
lieye;  he  said  he  considered  some  explanaüon  a  dnty, 
on  bis  daughter^s  account;  forther  than  this,  he  wishes 
the  matter  kept  quiet  Not  to  disgrace  Francis,  I 
thonght;  bat  papa  told  me  one-half  the  world  wonld 
hardl7  consider  it  an7  disgrace  at  all.  Can  this  be  so? 
Is  it  indeed  such  a  wicked,  wicked  world? 

—  Here  m7  letter  was  stopped  b7  hearing  a  sort 
of  cxj  in  Penelope's  room.  I  ran  in,  and  found  her 
sitting  up  in  her  bed,  her  0703  starting,  and  eveiy  limb 
convulsed.     Seeing  me,  she  cried  out:  — 

^*  Bring  a  light;  —  I  was  dreaming.  But  ifs  not 
true.    Where  is  Francis?" 

I  made  no  repty,  and  she  SI0WI7  sank  down  in  her 
bed  again.     Recollection  had  come. 

"I  should  not  have  gone  to  sleep.  Wh7  did  70U 
let  me?  Or  wh7  cannot  70U  put  me  to  sleep  for  erer 
and  ever,  and  eyer  and  ever,"  repeating  the  word 
man7  times.  ^^Dora!"  and  my  sister  fized  her  piteons 
e7es  on  m7  face,  *'I  should  be  so  glad  to  die.  Why 
wonH;  you  kill  me?** 

I  borst  into  tears. 

liax,  you  will  understand  the  total  helplessness  one 
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feeb  in  ihe  presence  of  an  irremediable  grief  like  this: 
how  consolation  aeems  crael,  and  reasoning  vain. 
*^ Miserable  comfortera  are  ye  all,**  said  Job  to  bis 
thxee  £riends;  and  a  miserable  comforter  I  feit  to  tbis 
my  siater,  wbom  it  bad  pleased  tbe  Almigbty  to  smite 
80  sore,  nntil  I  remembered  tbat  He  wbo  smites  can 
heal. 

I  laj  down  ontside  tbe  bed,  put  mj  arm  over  ber, 
and  remained  tbns  for  a  long  tinie,  not  sajing  a  Single 
Word  —  tbat  is,  not  witb  mj  Ups.  And  since  onr 
weakness  is  often  onr  best  strengtb,  and  wben  we 
whoUy  relinquisb  a  ibing,  it  is  given  back  to  ns  manj 
a  time  in  double  measure,  so,  possibly,  those  belpless 
tears  of  mine  did  Penelope  more  good  iban  tbe  wisest 
of  words. 

8be  lay  watebing  me  —  saying  more  tban  once:  — 
'*I  did  not  know  you  cared  so  mucb  for  me,  Dora.* 
It  tben  came  into  my  mind,  tbat  as  wrecked  people 
cling  to  tbe  smallest  spar,  if,  instead  of  ber  conviction 
tbat  in  losing  Francis  sbe  bad  lost  ber  all,  I  could  by 
any  means  make  Penelope  feel  tbat  tbere  were  otbers 
to  cling  to,  oibers  wbo  loved  ber  dearly,  and  wbom 
sbe  ougbt  to  try  and  live  for  still  —  it  migbt  save  ber. 
So^  acting  on  tbe  impulse,  I  told  my  sistor  bow  good  I 
tbougbt  ber,  and  bow  wicked  I  m'yself  bad  been  for 
not  long  since  discovering  ber  goodness.  How,  wben 
at  last  I  leamed  to  appreciate  ber,  and  to  understand 
wbat  a  sorely-tded  lifo  bers  bad  been,  t^M  came  not 
only  respeet,  but  love.  ThoxQM||||j|«^r'^'^''  sucb 
as  people  do  not  necessarily  ft*  ^  jwn 
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flesh  and  blood,  but  neyer,  I  doubt,  except  to  themj 
(Save,  that  in  some  inexplicable  waj,  fondlj  reflected, 
I  have  something  of  tbe  same  sort  of  love  for  yonr 
brotber  Dallas.) 

Afterwards,  sbe  lying  still  and  listeningy  I  tried  to 
make  mj  sister  nnderstand  wbat  I  bad  myself  feh 
wben  sbe  came  to  my  bedside  and  comforted  me  that 
moming,  montbs  ago,  wben  I  was  so  wretcbed;  ho^  no 
wretcbedness  of  loss  can  be  altogetber  nnendurable,  so 
long  as  it  does  not  strike  at  tbe  bonsebold  peace,  bnt 
leaves  tbe  snfferer  a  little  love  to  rest  upon  at  bome. 

And  at  lengtb  I  persnaded  ber  to  promise  tbat, 
since  it  made  botb  papa  and  me  so  very  miserable  to 
see  ber  ibtis,  —  and  papa  was  an  old  man,  too,  we 
migbt  not  bave  bim  witb  us  many  years  —  she  would, 
for  our  sakes,  try  to  rouse  berself,  and  see  if  life  were 
not  tolerable  for  a  little  longer. 

"Yes,'*  she  answered,  closing  ber  beavy  eyes,  and 
folding  ber  bands  in  a  pitiM  kind  of  patience,  veiy 
Strange  in  onr  quick,  irritable  Penelope.  "  Yes  —  just 
a  little  longer.  Still,  I  tbink  I  shall  soon  die.  I  be- 
lieve  it  will  kill  me." 

I  did  not  contradict  ber,  bat  I  called  to  mlnd  yonr 
words,  tbat,  Penelope,  being  a  good  woman,  all  wonld 
bappen  to  ber  for  good.  Also,  it  is  nsnally  not  the 
good  people  wbo  are  killed  by  grief:  wbile  others  take 
it  as  God^s  vengeance,  or  as  tbe  work  of  blind  cbance, 
tbey  reeeive  it  bumbly  as  God^s  cbastisement,  live  on, 
and  endure.  I  do  not  tbink  my  sister  will  die — what- 
ever  sbe  may  tbink  or  desire  just  now..   Besides,  we 
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Iiave  only  to  deal  with  the  present,  for  hovr  can  we 
look  forward  a  single  daj?  How  little  we  expected  all 
tliis  onlj  a  week  ago? 

It  seems  stränge  that  Francis  coold  have  deceived 
US  for  so  long;  years  ,  it  znast  have  been;  bat  we  have 
lived  so  retired,  and  were  such  a  simple  family  for 
many  things.  How  far  Penelope  thinks  we  know  — 
papa  and  I  —  I  cannot  guess:  she  is  tptally  silent  on 
the  subject  of  Francis.  £xcept  in  that  one  outcry, 
when  she  was  stiU  onlj  half  awake,  she  has  never 
mentioned  his  name. 

There  was  one  thing  more  I  wanted  to  teil  jon^ 
Max;  70Ü  know  I  teil  you  eveiything. 

Just  as  I  was  leaving  mj  sister,  she,  noticing  I  was 
not  undressed,  asked  me  if  I  had  been  sitting  up  all 
night,  and  reproached  me  for  doing  so. 

I  Said,  "I  was  not  weary;  that  I  had  been  quietly 
occupying  myself  in  the  next  room." 

"Reading?" 

"No." 

"What  were  you  doing?"  with  sharp  suspicion. 

I  answered  without  disguise:  — 

"I  was  writing  to  Max.** 

"Max  who?  —  Oh,  I  had  forgotten  his  name." 

She  tomed  from  me,  and  lay  with  her  face  to  the 
wall,  then  said:  — 

"Do  you  beKeve  in  him?" 

«Yes,  I  do." 

"You  had  better  not.  You  will  live  to  repent  it. 
Child,  mark  my  words.     There  may  be  good  womeu 
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-^  one  or  two,  perhaps  —  bot  thore  k  not  a  ongle 
good  man  in  the  whole  world.^ 

Mj  heart  rose  to  1x17  Ups;  bot  deeds  speak  louder 
than  word&  I  did  not  attempt  to  defend  7011.  Beädee, 
no  wonder  she  sbonld  think  tboa. 

Again  she  said,  "Dmra,  teil  Doelor  Urqnhait  he  wu 
innocent  comparatiTely;  aad  that  I  saj  so.  Sb  onlj 
killed  Harrj's  bodj,  bat  those  who  deceive  ns  are  tbe 
death  of  one's  sooL  Naj,"  and  bj  ber  ei^vroBsion  I 
feit  sure  it  was  not  heiself  and  ber  own  wronga  m j 
sister  was  tbinking  of  —  "tbere  are  tbose  wbo  destroj 
botb  bodj  and  sooL'' 

I  made  no  answer;  I  only  covered  ber  np,  kEased 
ber  and  left  ber;  knowing  tbat  in  one  sense  I  did  not 
leare  ber  eitbor  forsaken  or  alone. 

And  now,  I  mnst  leave  70a  ioo,  Max;  heang  verj 
weary  in  bodj^  tbongb  mj  mind  is  eomforted  and 
refresbed;  ay,  ever  since  I  began  tbis  letter.  So  manj 
of  jonr  good  words  bave  come  back  to  me  wbile  I 
wrote  -*  words  wbicb  yon  bave  let  fall  at  odd  times, 
long  agOy  even  whesi  we  were  mere  aeqnaintances. 
Yon  did  not  tbink  I  sbonld  remember  tbem?  I  do, 
every  ona 

Tbis  is  a  great  blow,  no  donbt  Tbe  band  of  Pro- 
vidence  bas  been  beavy  npon  ns  and  our  bonse,  lateiy. 
But  I  tbink  we  sball  be  able  to  bear  it  One  always 
bas  courage  to  bear  a  sorrow  wbicb  sbows  its  naked 
face,  free  from  suspenso  or  concealment;  Stands  yisibly 
in  ibe  midst  of  tbe  bome,  and  bai^  to  be  met  and  üved 
down  patiently,  by  every  member  tberein. 
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You  once  said  that  we  often  live  to  see  the  reason 
of  afiüction;  how  all  the  events  of  life  hang  so  wonder- 
fuUy  together,  that  afterwards  we  can  firequenüj  trace 
the  chain  of  events,  and  see  in  humble  faith  and  awe, 
tbat  OT»t  of  each  one  has  been  evolved  the  other,  and 
that  everything,  bad  and  good,  must  necessarilj  have 
happened  exactly  as  it  did.  Thus,  I  begin  to  see  — 
you  will  not  be  hurt,  Max?  —  how  well  it  was,  on 
Bome  accounts,  that  we  were  not  married,  that  I  shonld 
still  be  liring  at  hoine  with  my  sister;  and  that,  afber 
all  she  knows,  and  she  only,  of  what  has  happened  to 
me  this  year,  she  cannot  reject  any  comfort  I  may  be 
able  to  ofiPer  her  on  the  ground  that  I  myself  know 
nothing  of  sorrow. 

As  for  me  personally,  do  not  fear;  I  have  you. 
You  once  feared  that  a  great  angoish  would  break  my 
heart:  bat  it  did  not  Nothing  in  this  world  will  ever 
do  that  •—  while  I  have  you. 

Max,  kiss  me  —  in  thought,  I  mean  —  as  friends 
who  are  starting  on  a  long  and  painful  jonmey,  of 
which  they  see  no  end,  yet  are  not  afraid.  Nor  am  1. 
Good-bye,  my  Max. 

Yours,  only  and  always, 

Thbodo&a  Johnston. 
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HiS' Story. 
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My  deas  Theodoba:  -^ 

You  will  have  received  my  letters  rogolarly:  no! 
am  I  much  surprised  that  they  have  not  been  ao- 
swered.  I  have  heard,  from  time  to  time,  in  other 
ways,  aU  particulars  of  your  sister^  ilbiess  and  of  yon. 
Mrs.  Granton  says  you  keep  up  well,  but  I  know  that, 
could  I  see  it  now,  it  would  be  tlie  same  litüe  pale 
face  whicb  used  to  come  stealing  to  me  firom  youi 
father^s  bedside,  last  year. 

If  I  ask  you  to  write,  my  love,  believe  it  is  from 
no  doubt  of  you,  or  jealousy  of  any  of  your  -home- 
duties;  but  because  I  am  wearying  for  a  siglit  of  your 
handwriting,  and  an  assurance  firom  yourself  that  you 
iure  not  failing  in  health,  &q  only  thing  in  which  I 
have  any  fear  of  your  failing. 

To  answer  a  passage  in  your^last,  which  I  have 
hitherto  let  be,  there  was  so  much  besides  to  write  to 
you  about  •— -  the  passage  concerning  fiiends  parting 
from  friends.  At  first  I  interpreted  it  that  in  your 
sadness  of  spirit  and  hopelessness  of  the  future,  yoa 
wished  me  to  sink  back  into  my  old  place,  and  be 
only  your  friend.  It  was  then  no  time  to  argue  the 
point,  nor  would  it  have  made  any  difference  in  my 
letters,  either  way;  but  now  let  me  say  two  words  cou- 
perning  it 
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My  cliild,  when  a  man  loves  a  woman,  before  he 
tries  to  win  her,  he  will  have,  if  he  loves  unselfishly 
and  generouslji  many  a  doubt  conceming  both  her  and 
himself  In  fact,  as  I  once  read  somewhere,  *^When 
a  man  tmly  loves  a  woman,  he  would  not  marry  her 
upon  any  accotmt,  nnless  he  was  quite  certam  he  was 
the  best  person  she  conld  possibly  marry .'^  Bat  as 
soon  as  she  loves  him,  and  he  knows  it,  and  is  certain 
that,  however  nnworthy  he  may  be,  or  however  many 
fanlts  she  may  possess  —  I  never  told  you  you  were 
an  angel,  did  I,  little  lady?  —  they  have  cast  their 
lot  together,  chosen  one  another^  as  your  church  says, 
"for  better,  for  worse,"  —  then  the  face  of  thmgs  is 
entirely  changed.  He  has  his  rights,  dose  and  streng 
as  no  other  human  being  can  have  with  regard  to  her 
— -  she  has  herseif  given  them  to  him  —  and  if  he  has 
any  manliness  in  him  he  never  will  let  them  go,  bnt 
hold  her  fast  for  ever  and  ever. 

My  dear  Theodora,  I  have  not  the  slightest  inten- 
tion  of  again  snbsiding  into  your  friend.  I  am  your 
lover  and  your  betrothed  husband.  I  will  wait  for  you 
any  number  of  years,  tili  you  have  Mfilled  all  your 
duties,  and  no  earthly  rights  have  power  to  separate 
US  longer.  But  in  the  meantime  I  hold  fast  to  my 
rights.  Everything  that  lover  or  ^ture  husband  can 
be  to  you,  I  must  be.  And  when  I  see  you,  for  I  am 
detennined  to  see  you  at  intervals,  do  not  suppose  that 
it  wiU  be  a  friend's  hiss  —  if  there  be  such  a  thing  — > 
that  —  But  I  have  said  enough  —  it  is  not  easy  for 
me  to  express  myself  on  this  wise. 

4  Life  for  a  Life,  lU  12 
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M7  love,  Ulis  letter  is  partly  to  consnlt  you  on  a 
matter  which  is  somewhat  on  my  mind.  With  saay  bat 
you  I  might  hesitate;  but  I  know  your  mind  almost  as 
I  know  my  own,  and  can  speak  to  yon,  as  I  hope  I 
always  sball  —  firankly  and  freely  as  a  busband  wonld 
to  bis  wife. 

Abont  yonr  sister  Penelope  and  ber  great  sorrow  I 
have  abeady  written  fiilly.  Of  ber  nltimate  recoveiy. 
mentally  as  well  as  bodily,  I  bave  little  doubt^  sbe  bas 
in  ber  tbe  fonndations  of  all  endurance  —  a  true  up- 
rigbt  natnre  and  a  religions  mind.  ^  Tbe  first  blow  over, 
a  certain  little  girl  wbom  I  know  will  be  to  ber  a 
saving  angel;  as  sbe  bas  been  to  otbers  I  could  name 
Fear  not,  tberefore  —  "Fear  God,  and  bave  no 
otber  fear:'*  you  will  bring  your  sister  safe  to  land. 

But,  you  are  aware,  Penelope  is  not  tbe  only  per- 
son  wbo  bas  been  sbipwrecked. 

I  sbould  not  intrude  tbis  side  of  tbe  subject  at  pre- 
sent,  did  I  not  feel  it  to  be  in  some  degree  a  duty, 
and  one  tbat,  from  certain  information  tbat  bas  reacbed 
me,  will  not  bear  deferring.  Tbe  möre  so,  because 
my  occupation  bere  lies  my  own  bands  so  mucb.  You 
and  I  do  not  live  for  ourselves,  you  know  —  nor  in- 
deed  wboUy  for  one  anotber.  I  want  you  to  belp  me, 
Tbeodora. 

In  my  last,  I  informed  you  how  tbe  story  of  Lydia 
Oartwrigbt  came  to  my  knowledge,  and  bow,  b^de 
ber  fatber^s  coffin,  I  was  entreated  by  ber  old  moüier 
to  find  ber  out,  and  bring  ber  bome  if  possible.  I  had 
tben  no  idea  wbo  tbe  "gentleman"  was;  butafterwards 
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was  led  to  snspect  it  might  be  a  friend  of  Mr.  Char* 
teris.  To  assnre  mjself,  I  one  day  put  some  qnestions 
to  him —  point-blank,  I  believe,  for  I  abhor  diplomacj, 
nor  Lad  I  anj  suspicion  of  him  personally.  In  the 
answer,  he  gave  me  a  point-blank  and  insnlting  denial 
of  any  knowledge  on  the  sübject 

When  the  whole  truth  came  ont,  I  was  in  donbt 
what  to  do  consistent  with  mj  promise  to  the  poor 
girFs  mother.  Finallj,  I  made  inqniries;  but  heard 
that  the  Kensiogton  cottage  had  been  sold  up,  and  the 
inmates  removed.  I  then  got  the  address  of  Sarah 
Enfield  —  that  is,  I  commissioned  mj  old  friend,  Mrs. 
Ansdell,  to  get  it,  and  sent  it  to  Mrs.  Cartwright, 
withont  either  advice  or  explanation,  ezcept  that  it  was 
that  of  a  person  who  £new  Lydia.  Are  70U  aware 
that  Lydia  has  more  than  once  written  to  her  mother, 
sometimes  enclosing  money,  saying  she  was  well  and 
happy,  but  nothing  more? 

I  this  moming  heard  that  the  old  woman,  imme- 
diately  on  receiving  my  letter,  shut  np  her  cottage, 
leaving  the  key  with  a  neighbonr,  and  disappeared. 
Bat  she  mäy  come  back,  and  not  alone;  I  hope,  most 
eamestly,  it  will  not  be  alone.  And  therefore  I  write, 
pardy  to  prepare  yon  for  this  chance,  that  you  may 
contrive  to  keep  your  sister  from  any  mmecessary  pain, 
and  also  from  another  reason. 

Ton  may  not  know  it,  —  and  it  is  a  hard  thing  to 
have  to  enlighten  my  innocent  love,  bnt  your  father  is 
qnite  right;  Lydia^s  story  is  by  no  means  rare,  nor  is 
it  regarded  in  the  world  as  we  view  it     There  are 
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very  few  —  especially  among  the  set  to  wWcli  Mr. 
Charteris  belonged  —  wHo  either  profess  or  practise 
the  Christian  doctrine,  that  onr  bodies  also  are  tbe 
temples  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  —  that  ,a  man^s  life  sbonld 
be  as  pure  as  a  woman^s,  otherwise  no  woman,  bow- 
ever  she  may  pity,  can,  or  ongbt  to  respect  bim,  or 
to  marry  bim.  Tbis,  it  appears  to  me,  is  tbe  Cfaristiaii 
principle  of  love  and  marriage  —  tbe  only  one  by 
whicb  tbe  one  can  be  made  sacred,  and .  ihe  otber 
"bonorable  to  all."  I  have  tried,  invariably,  in  eveiy 
way  to  set  tbis  forth;  nor  do  I  besitate  to  write  of  it 
to  my  wife  that  will  be  —  wbom  it  is  my  blessing  to 
baye  united  witb  me  in  every  work  wbicb  my  con- 
science  once  compelled  as  atonement  and  my  heart 
now  offers  in  bnmblest  thanksgiving. 

But  enongb  of  myself. 

Wbile  this  principle,  of  total  purity  being  essential 
for  both  man  and  woman,  cannot  be  too  stemly  vp- 
beld,  tbere  is  also  anotber  side  to  tbe  snbject,  ans- 
lagous  to  one  of  wbicb  you  and  I  have  often  spokea 
Ton  will  find  it  in  the  seventh  chapter  of  Lnke  and 
eigbtb  of  John:  written,  I  conclude,  to  be  not  only 
read,  bat  acted  np  to  by  all  Christians  wbo  desire  to 
have  in  them  "tbe  mind  of  Christ" 

Now,  my  cbild,  you  see  wbat  I  mean  —  bow  tho 
saving  command,  ^^Go  and  sin  no  more^  applies  to  tbis 
sin  also. 

You  bnow  mach  more  of  wbat  Lydia  Cartwright 
nsed  to  be  than  I  do;>  bat  it  takes  long  for  any  one 
error  to  cormpt  the   entire   chäracter;    and   her  re« 
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membrance  of  her  mother,  as  well  as'  her  charity  to 
Sarah  Enfield,  imply  that  there  must  be  much  good 
left  in  the  girl  stilL  She  is  young.  Nor  have  I  heard 
of  her  ever  fallmg  lower  than  this  once.  Bat  she  may 
fall;  since,  &om  what  I  know  of  Mr.  Gharteris's  present 
circoinstances,  she  must  now,  with  her  child,  be  left 
completely  destitute.  It  is  not  the  first  similar  case, 
by  many,  that  I  have  had  to  do  with;  but  my  love 
never  can  have  met  with  the  like  before.  Is  she 
afiraid?  does  she  hesitate  to  hold  out  her  pure  right 
band  to  a  poor  creature  who  never  can  be  an  innocent 
girl  again;  who  also,  from  the  over  severity  of  Bock- 
mount,  may  have  been  let  slip  a  litüe  too  readily,  and 
io  gone  wrong? 

If  you  do  hesitate,  say  so;  it  will  not  be  unnatural 
nor  sorprising.  If  you  do  not,  this  is  what  I  want: 
being  myself  so  placed  that  though  I  feel  the  thing 
ought  to  be  done,  there  seems  no  way  of  doing  it,  ex- 
cept  through  you.  Should  the  Cartwrights  re-appear 
in  the  yillage,  persuade  your  father  not  altogether  to 
set  bis  face  against  them,  or  have  them  es^elled  the 
neighbourhood.  They  must  leave  —  it  is  essential  for 
your  sister  that  they  should;  but  the  old  woman  is 
very  poor.  Do  not  have  them  driven  away  in  such  a 
manner  as  will  place  no  alternative  between  sin  and 
starvation.  Besides,  there  is  the  child  —  how  a  man 
can  ever  desert  his  own  child  I  —  but  I  will  not  enter 
into  that  part  of  the  subject  This  is  a  stränge  ^^ove" 
letter;  but  I  write  it  without  hesitation —  my  love  will 
nnderstand. 
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You  will  Hke  to  liear  something  of  me;  but  theie 
18  litüe  to  telL  The  life  of  a  gaol  surgeon  is  not  war 
like  that  of  a  horse  in  a  niill;  and,  for  some  thiogs, 
nearlj  as  hopeless;  best  fitted,  perbaps,  for  the  cid  and 
the  blind.  I  bave  to  sbut  mj  eyes  to  so  much  that  I 
cannot  remedj,  and  take  patiently  so  much  to  fight 
against  which  would  be  like  knocking  down  the  P^- 
xnids  of  Egypt  with  one's  head  as  a  battering-ram,  that 
Bometimes  my  conrage  feils. 

This  great  prison  is,  you  know,  a  model  of  its 
kind,  on  the  soUtaiy,  sanitary,  and  moral  improvement 
System;  excellent,  no  doubt,  compared  with  that  which 
preceded  it  The  prisoners  are  niimerous,  and  as  soon 
as  many  of  them  get  out  they  take  the  greatest  pains 
to  get  in  again;  such  are  the  comforts  of  gaol  Hfe  con- 
trasted  with  that  outside.  Yet  they  seem  to  me  often 
like  a  herd  of  brüte  beasts,  fed  and  stalled  by  rule  in 
the  manner  best  to  preserve  their  health,  and  keep 
them  from  injuring  their  neighbours;  their  bodies  weH 
looked  after,  but  their  souls  —  they  might  scarcdy 
have  anyl  They  are  simply  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  and  so  od, 
with  nothing  of  human  individuality  or  responsibility 
about  them.  Even  their  faces  grow  to  the  same  pattern, 
duU,  fat,  dean,  and  stolid.  During  the  exercising 
hour,  I  sometimes  stand  and  watch  them,  each  padng 
bis  small  bricked  circle,  and  rarely  catch  one 
countenance  which  has  a  ray  of  expression  or  in* 
telligence. 

Qt>od  as  many  of  its  results  are,  I  have  my  doubts 
as  to  this  solitary  System;  but  they  are  expressed  on 
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paper  in  ihe  MS.  you  asked  for,  my  kind  litde  lady! 
ISO  I  will  not  repeat  them  here. 

Tet  it  will  be  a  change  of  thought  firom  your 
slster's  sick-room  for  yon  to  think  of  mo  in  mine  — 
not  a  sick-room  though,  thank  GodI  This  is  a  most 
liea]thy  region:  the  sea-wind  sweeps  round  the  prison- 
wallS)  and  shakes  the  roses  in  the  govemor^s  garden 
tili  on9  can  hardly  believe  it  is  so  dreary  a  place  in- 
sida  Dreaiy  enongh  sometimes  to  make  one  believe 
in  that  reformer  who  offered  to  convert  some  depraved 
region  into  a  perfect  Utopia,  provided  the  males  above 
the  age  of  fourteen  were  all  summarily  hanged. 

Do  yon  smile,  my  love,  at  this  compliment  to  yonr 
sex  at  the  expense  of  mine?  Yet  I  see  wretches  here, 
whom  I  cannot  hardly  believe  share  the  same  common 
womanhood  as  my  Theodora.  Think  over  careMly 
what  I  asked  yon  about  Lydia  Cartwright;  it  is  seldom 
snddenly,  bnt  step  by  step,  that  this  degradation  comes. 
And  at  every  step  there  is  hope;  at  least,  such  is  my 
experience. 

Do  not  suppose,  from  this  description,  that  I  am 
disheartened  at  my  work  here;  besides  rules  and  regu- 
lations,  there  is  still  mnch  room  for  personal  influence, 
especially  in  hospitaL  When  a  man  is  sick  or  dying, 
nnconsciously  his  heart  is  humanized  —  he  thinks  of 
God.  From  this  simple  cause,  my  calling  has  a  great 
advantage  over  all  others;  and  it  is  much  to  have  phy- 
sical  agencies  on  one's  side,  as  I  do  not  get  them  in 
the  streets  and  towns.  To-day,  looking  up  from  a 
clean,  tidy,  airy  cell,  where  the  occupant  had  at  least 
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a  ohonce  of  leaming  to  read  if  he  chose;  and,  aeous 
tlirougli  tfae  window  the  patch  of  briglit  blne  eky,  fresh 
and  pure  as  erer  aky  wa«,  I  tbonght  of  two  lineB  yuu 
onco  lepeated  to  me  out  of  ;^oiir  dear  headj  so  foll  <i 
pootry:  — 

"flod**  U  Bis  bMTsni 

AU'a  rieht  vrllb  tbe  world." 

Testerday  I  had  a  holiday.  I  took.  tbe  rüliray  to 
Treheme  Cotui,  tiifibing  to  leam  Bomething  «f  Bock- 
moant  Yon  eaid  it  was  jom  desire  I  shculd  visit 
yoia  brotber-ia-Iaw  and  Bister  smuetimes. 

Th^  seemed  veiy  happy  —  so  mnch  as  to  be 
^oite  independent  of  visitora,  but  tbey  received  ma 
vanuly,  aud  I  gaioed  tidings  of  you.  They  escorted 
me  back  as  &r  as  the  park-gates,  where  I  left  them 
Standing,  talking^  and  laughiug  together,  a  veiy  pictnre 
of  yonth  and  fortnne,  and  haadsome  looks;  a  pictnre 
suited  to  the  place,  witli  its  grand  ancestral  ttecB 
branched  down  to  the  ground-,  its  green  slopes,  and  its 
herds  of  deer  racing  about  —  while  the  turrets  of  tha 
magnificent  house  whicb  tbey  call  "home,"  shons 
whiteiy  in  the  distance. 

Yon  see  I  am  taking  a  leaf  ont  of  your  book, 
al  and  desdiptive;  but  tbis  brief  coo- 
ily  life  made  tlie  Impression  particulariy 

bave  no  anxiety  for  yonr  yonngest 
ed  in  excellent  health  and  splrits.     Ths 

do  not  seem  to  bare  affected  her.  She 
d,  "She  was  glad  it  was  orer,  sbe  never 
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liked  Francis  much.  Penelope  must  come  to  Treherae 
Court  for  change,  and  no  doubt  she  would  soon  make 
a  far  better  marriage."  Her  busband  said,  *'He  and 
Ms  fatber  bad  been  botb  grieved  and  annoyed  —  in- 
deed,  Sir  William  bad  quite  disowned  bis  nepbew  -^ 
such  ungentlemanlj  conduct  was  a  disgrace  to  die 
familj."  And  tben  Trebeme  spoke  about  bis  o^oi 
happiness  —  bow  bis  fatber  and  Lady  Augusta  per- 
fectlj  adored  bis  wife,  and  bow  tbe  bope  and  pride 
of  tbe  family  were  centered  in  ber,  witb  more  to  tbe 
same  purport  Truly  tbis  young  couple  bave  tbeir 
cup  brimming  over  witb  life  and  its  joys. 

My  love,  good-bye;  wbicb  means  only  *^God  be 
witb  tbeeT  nor  in  any  way  implies  "farewelL"  — 
Write  soon.  Tour  words  are,  as  tbe  6ood  Book  ex- 
presses  it,  *^  sweeter  tban  boney  and  tbe  boney-comb,'' 
to  me  unwortby. 

Max  Urqubabt. 

I  sbould  add,  tbougb  you  would  almost  take  it  for 
granted,  tbat  in  all  you  do  concerning  Mrs.  Cartwrigbt 
or  ber  daugbter,  I  wish  you  to  do  notbing  witbout 
your  fiatber^s  knowledge  and  consent 
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CHAPTEE  XIV. 

Her  Story. 

Anotheb  bright,  dazzlingly-bright  summer-momin^, 
on  which  I  begin  writing  to  my  dear  Max.  This  seems 
the  longest-lasting»  loveliest  summer  I  ever  knew,  out- 
side  tbe  house.  Within,  all  goes  on  much  in  the  same 
way,  which  you  know. 

My  moors  are  growing  all  purple,  Max;  I  never 
remember  the  heather  so  rieh  and  abundant;  I  wish 
you  eould  see  it!  Sometimes  I  want  you  sei  If  you 
had  given  me  np,  or  were  to  do  so  now,  froih  hope- 
lessness,  pride,  or  any  other  reason,  what  would  become 
of  me!  Max,  hold  me  fast     Do  not  let  me  go. 

You  never  do.  -I  can  see  how  you  carry  me  in 
your  heart  continually;  and  how  you  are  for  ever  con- 
sidering  how  you  can  help  me  and  mine.  And  if  it 
were  not  become  so  natural  to  feel  this,  so  sweet  to 
depend  upon  you,  and  accept  everything  from  you 
without  even  saying  ^^thank  you,"  I  might  begin  to 
express  "gratitude^''  but  the  word  would  make  yoa 
smile. 

I  amused  you  once,  I  remember,  by  an  indignaat 
disclaimer  of  obligations  between  such  as  ourselves; 
how  everything  given  and  received  ought  to  be  free  ai 
air,  and  how  you  ought  to  take  me  as  readily  if  I 
were  heiress  to  ten  thousand  a-year,  as  I  would  yoa  if 
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you  were  the  Duke  of  Northumberland.  Na,  Max; 
those  are  not  these  sort  of  things  that  give  me,  towards 
you,  the  feeling  of  "gratitude,"  —  it  is  the  goodness, 
the  thoughtfiilness,  the  tender  love  and  care.  I  don't 
mean  to  insnlt  your  sex  by  saymg  no  man  ever  loved 
like  you;  but  few  men  love  in  that  special  way,  which 
alone  coald  have  satisfied  a  restless,  irritable  girl  like 
me,  who  finds  in  you  perfect  trust  and  perfeet  rest 

J£  not  allowed  to  be  grateful  on  my  own  aecount, 
I  may  be  in  behalf  of  my  sister  Penelope. 

After  thus  long  following  out  your  Orders,  medical 
and  mental,  I  begin  to  notice  a  slight  change  in  Pene- 
lope. She  no  longer  lies  in  bed  late,  on  the  plea  that 
it  shortens  the  day;  nor  is  she  so  difdcult  to  persuade 
in  going  out.  Further  than  the  garden  she  wiU  not 
stir;  but  there  I  get  her  to  creep  up  and  down  for  a 
litüe  while  daily.  Lately,  she  has  began  to  notice  her 
Üowers,  especially  a  white  moss-rose,  which  she  took 
great  pride  in,  and  which  never  flowered  until  this 
Summer.  Yesterday,  its  first  bud  opened,  —  she  stopped 
and  examined  it. 

"Somebody  has  been  mindM  of  this  —  who 
was  it?** 

I  Said,  the  gardener  and  myself  together. 

"Thank  you."  She  called  John  —  showed  him 
what  a  good  bloom  it  was,  and  consulted  how  they 
shonld  manage  to  get  the  plant  to  flower  again  next 
year.     She  can  then  look  forward  to  "next  year." 

You  say,  that  as  "while  there  is  lifo  there  is  hope,"" 
früh  the  body;  so,  while  one  ray  of  hope  is  discemible, 
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tlie  Boul  is  alive.  To  save  soula  slive,  that  1b  yom 
Bpwül  ctdling.  &  seems  ob  if  yoa  yourself  had  been 
lud  throngb  deep  waters  of  desp^,  in  order  that  yoa 
■night  peraonallj  nnderstaad  hoT  those  feel  who  are 
drownizig,  and  therefare  know  best  how  to  help  them. 
And  latelj,  yon  havQ  in  thls  yraj  done  more  tlian 
yoa  knoff  o£  Shall  I  teil  joa?  Yoa  will  not  be  di»- 
pleaaed. 

Max  —  hitherto,  nobody  but  me  lias  seen  a  lins 
of  your  lettera.  I  could  not  bear  it  I  am  as  jealoos 
gver  tben  aa  any  old  miser;  it  has  vexed  me  even  to 
lee  a  etray  band  fingering  them,  before  tbey  reach 
niine.  Tet,  tlus  week  I  actnally  read  out  load  tira 
pagea  of  oue  of  them  to  Penelope!  Thia  waa  how  it 
came  ab  out 

I  vraa  sittmg  bj  her  Bofa,  snppoaing  her  asleep.    1 

bad  been  veiy  miaerable  tbat  moming:    tried  mach  in 

several  ways,  and  I  took  out  yonr  letter  to   comfort 

me.    It  told  me  of  so  manj  mlserieB,  to  which  my  own 

are  notbing,  and  among  wbioh  jou  live  continnally; 

yet  are  always  so  patient  and  tender  over  nüne.    I 

F  —  "hoT  good  he  iBt"  and  two  larga 

h  a  great  splasb  upon  the  paper,  before 

Very  fbolisb,  yoa  know,  bat  I  conld  nut 

,  viping  my  eyes,  I  sair  Pendope's  vide 

l  me. 

tor  Urqnbart  bees  writing  any  thiug  to 
Bud  Bbe,  slovly  and  bitterly. 
iiaclaimed  this. 
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«Oh,  no,  ihank  Godl" 

"Why,  then,  were  you  crylng?** 

Why,  indeed?  But  what  could  I  say  except  tiie 
trath,  that  they  were  not  tears  of  pain,  bat  because 
you  were  8o  good,  and  I  was  so  proud  of  you.  I 
forgot  what  arrows  these  words  mnst  have  been  into 
my  sister*s  heart.  No  wonder  she  spoke  as  she  did, 
spoke  out  fiercely  and  yet  with  a  certain  solemnity. 

"Dora  Johnston,  you  will  reap  what  you  sow,  and 
I  shall  not  pity  you.  Make  to  yourself  an  idol,  and 
God  will  strike  it  down.  ^Thou  shalt  have  none  other 
gada  but  me^    Bemember  Who  says  that,  and  tremble.^ 

I  should  have  trembled,  Max,  had  I  not  remem- 
bered.  I  said  to  my  sister,  as  gently  as  I  could,  *Hhat 
I  made  no  idols;  that  I  knew  all  your  faults,  and  you 
mine,  and  we  loved  one  another  in  spite  of  them,  but 
we  did  not  worship  one  another  —  only  God.  That 
if  it  were  His  will  we  should  part,  I  believed  we 
could  part  And  — ^  here  I  could  not  say  any  more 
for  tears. 

Penelope  looked  sony. 

"I  remember  you  preaching  that  doetrine  once, 
child,  but  — ^  she  started  up  violently  —  "Can't.  you 
give  me  something  to  amuse  me?  Bead  me  a  bit  of 
that  —  Ihat  nonsense.  Of  all  amusing  things  in  this 
World,  ihere  is  nöthing  like  a  love-letter.  But  don*t 
beliere  them,  Dora,**  —  she  grasped  my  hand  hard  — 
"they  are  every  one  of  them  lies." 

I  said  that  I  could  not  judge,  never  haying  receiyed 
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a  "love-letter"  in  aü  my'  life,  and  hoped  eamestly  I 
never  might 

"No  love-letters?  Wliat^does  he  write  to  yon  about, 
then?'* 

I  told  her  in  a  general  way.  I  wonld  not  see  her 
half-satirical,  half-incredulous  smile.  It  did  not  last 
veiy  long.  Soon,  thongh  she  tomed  away  and  ehnt 
her  eyes,  I  feit  snre  she  was  both  listenin^  and 
thinking. 

'^Doctor  ürqahart  cannot  have  an  easy  er  pleasant 
life,"  she  observed,  "but  he  does  not  deserve  it.  No 
man  does;*^ 

"Or  woman  either,"  said  I,  as  gently  as  I  could. 

Penelope  bade  me  hold  my  tongne;  preaching  was 
my  father^s  business,  not  mine,  that  is,  if  reasoning 
were  of  any  avaiL 

I  asked,  did  she  think  it  was  not? 

'*I  think  nothing  about  nothing.  I  want  to  smother 
thought  Child,  can^t  you  talk  a  little?  Or  stay,  read 
me  some  of  Dr.  Urqnhart^s  letters;  they  are  not  lore 
letters,  so  you  can  have  no  objection.** 

It  went  hard,  Max,  indeed  it  did!  tili  I  considered 
—  perhaps,  to  hear  of  people  more  miserable  than 
herseif,  more  wicked  than  Francis,  might  not  do  haim 
but  good  to  my  poor  Penelope. 

So  I  was  brave  enough  to  take  out  my  letter  and 
read  &om  it,  (with  reservations  now  and  then,  of 
course),  about  your  daily  work  and  the  people  con* 
cemed  therein;  all  that  interests  me  so  mach,  and 
makes  me  feel  happier  and  prouder  than  any  mero 
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"love-letter*  written  to  or  about  inysel£  Penelope  was 
interested  too,  both  in  the  gaol  and  tbe  hospital  matters. 
They  tonched  that  practical,  benevolent,  energetic  half 
of  her,  which  tili  latelj  has  made  her  papa's  right 
band  in  the  parish.  I  saw  her  large  black  eyes 
brightening  up,  tili  an  unfortonate  name,  npon  which 
I  feil  nnawares,  changed  alL 

Max,  I  am  snre  sihe  had  heard  of  Tom  Tnrton. 
Francis  knew  him.  When  I  stopped  with  some  ex- 
cnse,  she*  bade  me  go  on,  so  I  was  obliged  to  finish 
the  miserable  history.     She  then  asked:  — 

"Is  Tnrton  dead?" 

I  said,  "No,^  and  referred  to  the  postscript  where 
yon  say  that  both  yourself  and  his  poor  old  ruined 
father  hope  Tom  Turton  may  yet  live  to  amend  his 
ways. 

Penelope  mnttered:  — 

"He  never  wilL     Better  he  died." 

I  said  Doctor  Urquhart  did  not  think  so. 

She  shook  her  head  impatiently,  exclaiming  she 
was  tired,  and  wished  to  hear  no  more,  and  so  feil 
into  one  of  her  long,  sullen  silences,  which  sometimes 
last  for  honrs. 

I  wonder  whether  among  the  many  crnel  things 
she  mnst  lie  ihinking  about,  she  ever  thinks,  as  I  do 
oiten,  what  has  become  of  Francis? 

Sometimes,  puzzling  over  how  best  to  deal  with 
her,  I  have  tried  to  imagine  myself  in  her  place,  and 
consider  what  wonld  have  been  my  own  feelings  to- 
wards  Francis  now.    The  sharpest  and  most  prominent 
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wotild  be  the  ever-abiding  sense  of  bis  degradation,  — 
be  wbo  was  so  dear,  united  to  tbe  constant  terror  o( 
bis  sinking  lower  and  lower  to  anj  deptb  of  cnme  er 
sbama  To  tbink  of  bim  as  a  bad  man,  a  sinner 
against  beaven,  woidd  be  tenfold  worse  tban  anj  sm 
or  crneltj  against  me. 

Tberefore,  wbetber  or  not  ber  love  for  bim  bas 
died  out,  I  cannot  belp  tbinking  tbere  mnst  be  times 
wben  Penelope  would  give  anjtbing  for  tidings  of 
Francis  Cbarteris.  I  wisb  jou  wotdd  find  out  wbetber 
be  bas  left  England,  and  tben  perbaps  in  some  way  or 
otber  I  maj  let  Penelope  nnderstand  tbat  be  is  safe 
awaj  —  possiblj  to  begin  a  new  and  better  life,  in  a 
new  World. 

A  new  and  better  life.  Tbis  pbrase  —  Penelope 
migbt  call  it  onr  "cant,"  yet  wbat  we  solemnly  believe 
in  is  snrely  not  cant  —  brings  me  to  sometbing  I  bave 
to  teil  you  ibis  week.  For  some  reasons  I  am  glad  it 
did  not  occnr  nntil  tbis  week,  tbat  I  migbt  bare  time 
for  consideration. 

Max,  if  yon  remember,  wben  yon  made  to  me  tbat 
reqnest  abont  Lydia  Cartwrigbt,  I  merely  answered 
''tbat  I  wonld  endeavour  to  do  as  yon  wisbed;*  as, 
indeed,  I  always  wonld,  feeling  tbat  my  dnfy  to  yon, 
even  in  tbe  matter  of  ^'obedience,''  bas  already  begnn. 
I  mean  to  obey,  you  see,  bnt  wonld  ratber  do  it  witb 
my  beart,  as  well  as  my  conscience.  So,  hardly 
knowing  wbat  to  say  to  yon|  I  just  said  tbis,  and  no 
more. 

My  li&  bas  been  so  still,  so  safely  sbnt  np  from 
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the  ontside  world,  tliat  there  are  xnany  subjects  I  have 
never  even  thonglit  abont,  and  tbis  was  one.  Aftet 
the  first  great  sbock  conceming  Francis,  I  put  it  aside, 
hopix^  to  forget  it  When  you  revived  it,  I  was  at 
first  stariled;  tben  I  tried  to  ponder  it  over  careMly, 
so  as  to  come  to  a  rigbt  judgment  and  be  enabled  to 
act  in  every  way  as  became  not  only  myself,  Theodora 
Jobnston,  bnt  —  let  me  not  be  asbamed  to  say  it  -^— 
Theodora,  Max  Urqnhart's  wife. 

By-and-by,  all  became  clear  to  me.  My  dear  Max, 
I  do  not  hesitate;  I  am  not  afiraid.  I  bare  been  only 
waiting  opportunity;  whicb  at  length  came. 

*  "^nday  I  overbeard  my  class  —  Penelope's 
U.S,  you  know  -—  whispering  sometbing  among 
.xiemselves,  and  trying  to  bide  it  from  me;  wben  I  put 
the  question  direct,  the  answer  was:  -— 

"Please,  Miss,  Mrs.  Cartwrigbt  and  Lydia  bave 
come  bome.^ 

I  feit  myself  grow  bot  as  fire  —  I  do  now,  in 
telling  you.  Only  it  must  be  bome  —  it  must  be  told. 

Also  another  thing,  which  one  of  the  bigger  girls 
let  out,  witb  many  titters,  and  never  a  blusb,  —  they 
bad  brought  a  child  witb  them. 

Oh,  Max,  the  horror  of  shame  and  repulsion,  and 
tben  the  perfect  anguish  of  pity  that  came  orer  me! 
These  girls  of  our  parish,  Lydia  was  one  of  them;  if 
they  bad  been  tanght  better;  if  I  bad  tried  to  teach 
them,  instead  of  all  these  years  studying  or  dreaming, 
tbinking  wboUy  of  myself  and  caring  not  a  straw  about 
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mj  fellow-creatnres.     Oh,  Max  —  woüld  that  my  life 
had  been  xnore  like  jours! 

It  shall  be  benceforih.  Gh>ing  bome  ibroBgb  tbe 
yillage,  witb  ihe  Bon  shimng  on  the  cottages,  of  wbose 
inmates  I  know  no  xnore  than  of  the  New  Zealand 
savages,  —  on  the  gronp  of  ragged  gbrls  wbo  were 
grdwing  up  at  onr  very  door,  no  one  knows  bov,  and 
no  one  cares  —  I  made  a  row-  to  myseli  I  that  have 
been  so  blessed  —  I  that  am  so  happy  —  yes,  Max, 
bappy!  I  will  work  with  all  my  strength,  while  it  is 
day.  You  will  help  me.  And  you  will  hevet  love  mo 
the  lesB  for  anything  I  feel  —  or  do. 

I  was  going  that  very  aftemoon,  to  walk  direet  to 
Mrs.  Cartwrighfs,  when  I  remembered  yonr  chaige, 
that  nothing  shoold  be  attempted  without  my  feidiers 
knowledge  and  consent. 

I  took  the  opportonity  when  he  and  I  were  sitting 
alone  together  —  Penelope  gone  to  bed.  He  was 
saying  she  looked  better.  He  thought  she  might  begin 
visiting  in  the  district  soon,  if  she  were  properly  pe^ 
snaded.  At  least  she  might  take  a  stroll  ronnd  the 
viUage.    He  shonld  ask  her  to-morrow. 

"Don't  papa.  Oh,  pray  don^tl"  - —  and  then  I  wm 
obliged  to  teil  bim  the  reason  why.  I  had  to  pnt  it 
yeiy  plainly  before  he  onderstood  —  he  fbrgets  things 
now  sometimes. 

^Starving,  did  you  say?  —  Mrs.  Cartwright,  Lydia, 
and  the  child?  —  What  child?'* 

"FrancisV 

Then  he  compreh^ided,  —  and,  oh,  Max,  had  I 
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been  iihe  girl  I  was  a  few  months  ago,  I  shonld  liave 
suxik  to  tke  eardi  with  the  shame  lie  said  I  onght  to 
feel  at  even  alluding  to  such  things.  But  I  would  not 
stop  to  consider  this,  or  to  defend  mjself;  the  matter 
concemed  not  me,  but  Lydia.  I  asked  papa  if  be  did 
not  remember  Lydia? 

Sbe  came  to  ns,  Max,  wben  sbe  was  onlj  fonrteen; 
tboti^b,  being  well-grown  and  bandsome,  sbe  looked 
older;  —  a  pleasant,  willing,  affectionate  ereature,  onlj 
sbe  bad  "no  bead,"  or  it  was  balf-tumed  by  the  admi- 
ration  her  beanty  gained,  not  merely  among  her  own 
class,  but  all  our  visitors.  I  remember  Francis  saying 
once  —  ob,  how  angry  Penelope  was  about  it  —  that 
Lydia  was  so  naturally  elegant  sbe  could  be  made  a 
lady  of  in  no  time,  if  a  man  liked  to  take  her,  edncate 
and  many  her.  Would  be  bad  done  it!  spite  q£  all 
broken  tows  to  Penelope.  I  think  my  sister  berself 
migbt  have  forgiyen  bim,  if  be  bad  only  honestly 
faUen  in  love  with  poor  Lydia,  and  mamed  her. 

These  things  I  tried  to  recall  to  papa^s  mind,  but 
he  angrily  bade  me  be  süent 

'*I  cannot,^  I  said,  '^because,  if  we  bad  taken  better 
caie  of  ihe  girl,  ihis  migbt  never  have  happened. 
Wben  I  think  of  her  —  her  pleasant  ways  about  the 
honse  —  how  sbe  nsed  to  go  singmg  over  her  work 
of  momings  —  poor  innocent  young  thing  —  ob, 
papa!  papa!* 

^'Dora,"  he  said,  eyeing  me  closely;  '^what  change 
has  oome  over  you  of  late?* 

I  said,  I  did  not  know,  unless  it  was  that  which 
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must  come  over  people  who  have  been  very  xmhappy 
—  the  wish  to  save  other  people  as  much  unhappiness 
as  they  caiL 

^'Explain  yonrself.    I  do  not  nnderstand." 

When  I  did,  he  said  abruptly,  — 

"Stop.  It  was  well  you  waited  to  consolt  with  me. 
If  your  own  delicacy  does  not  teacb  you  better,  I  must 
My  daughter  —  the  daughter  of  the  clergyman  of  the 
parish  —  cannot  possibly  be  allowed  to  interfere  with 
these  profligates." 

My  heart  sunk  like  lead:  — 

"But  you,  papa?  They  are  here;  you,  as  Üa^ 
rector,  must  do  something.    What  shall  you  do?" 

He  thought  a  little. 

"I  shaU  forbid  them  the  church  and  the  sacrament; 
omit  them  &om  my  charities;  and  take  every  lawM 
means  to  get  them  out  of  the  neighbourhood.  This, 
for  my  family's  sake,  and  the  parish's  —  that  they 
may  carry  their  corruption  elsewhere." 

"But  they  may  not  be  whoUy  corrupt  And  the 
child  —  that  innocent,  unfortunate  childl" 

"Silence,  Dora.  It  ia  written,  TIte  seed  of  evtl- 
doers  shcdl  never  he  renowned.  The  sinless  must  suffor 
with  the  guilty;  there  is  no  hope  for  either.* 

"Oh,  papa,*  I  cried,  in  an  agony,  "Christ  did  not 
say  so.     He  said,  '  60,  and  sin  no  more*  *' 

Was  I  wrong?  If  I  was,  I  suffered  for  it  What 
foUowed  was  very  hard  to  bear. 

Max,  if  ever  I  am  yours,  altogether  in  your  power, 
I  wonder,  will  you  ever  give  me  those  sort  of  bitter, 
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cruel  words?  Words  whicli  people,  living  under  the 
same  roof,  tliink  nothing  of  using  —  mean  nothing  by 
them  —  yet  they  cut  sharp,  like  swords.  The  flesh 
doses  np  after  them  —  but  oh,  they  bleed  —  they 
bleedl  Dear  Max,  reprove  me  as  you  will,  however 
much,  biit  let  it  be  in  love,  not  in  anger  or  sarcasm. 
Sometimes  people  drop  carelessly,  by  qtiiet  firesides, 
and  with  a  good-night  kiss  following,  as  papa  gave  to 
me,  words  which  leave  a  scar  for  years. 

Next  day,  I  was  just  ^bout  to  write  and  ask  you 
to  £nd  some  other  plan  for  helping  the  Cartwrights, 
since  we  neither  of  us  would  choose  to  persist  in  one 
duty  at  the  expense  of  another  —  when  papa  called 
me  to  take  a  walk  with  him. 

Is  it  not  Strange,  the  way  in  which  good  angels 
seem  to  take  up  the  ihread  of  our  dropped  hopes  and 
endeavours,  and  wind  them  up  for  us,  we  see  not  how, 
tili  it  is  all  done?  Never  was  I  more  surprised  than 
when  papa,  stopping  to  lean  on  my  arm,  and  catch  the 
warm,  pleasant  wind  that  came  over  the  moors,  said 
suddenly:  — r- 

^'^Dora,  what  could  possess  you  to  talk  to  me  as 
you  did  last  night?  And  why,  if  you  had  any  definite 
Bcheme  in  your  head,  did  you  rolinquish  it  so  easily?" 

"Papa,  you  forbade  it." 

"So,  even  when  differing  from  your  father,  you 
consider  it  right  to  obey  him?" 
"Tes,  —  except  — " 
"Say  it  out,  fehild." 
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*'Except  in  the  oasa  of  any  dnt^  whidi  I  feit  t« 
be  not  leaa  Bocred  th&n  Üie  oue  I  owe  to  my  fiühs.* 
He  nade  ao  reply. 

Walking  on,  we  puaed  Mrs.  Cartmriglit'a  eotta|e. 

It  vta  qniet  and  silent,  the  door  open,  bot  the  vlndow 

ind  äiete  was  no  smoke  fiom  tbe 

la  tum  round  and  look.     Ai  last 

meui  hj  telling  me  tfacy  wo« 

lirect,  entire  trutL  I  vaa  bold, 
ae  well  ob  m^  own  I  was  speakiug 
ras  right.  I  pleaded  chiefl/  for 
easiest  to  tbiok  of  it,  tba  Uttle 
anghing  and  crowing  in  the  gor 
It  seemed  sncb  a  dreadftil  tÜug 
^  to  die  of  want,  or  live  to  tnni 

[  cried,  "if  that  poor  little  mqI 
lesb  and .  blood  —  if  yoa  weie 
this  had  been  yonr  grandchüd!* 
had  foi^tton  for  the  time  a  part 

—  tbe  beginning  of  it:  yoa  duU 

-  it  ig  all  past  now.  But  pap> 
feltered  as  be  walked  —  at  Iist 
)  by  the  rosdaide,  and  said,  "Ha 

y  accident  or  design,  he  took  ths 
lere  is  Mrs.  Cartwrigbt*s  cottsgft 
little  ragged  nrchin  was  peking 
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a  rosy  faoe  through  the  bars;  and,  seeing  papa,  Üiis 
small  fellow  gave  a  shout  of  delight,  tottered  out,  and 
eaught  hold  of  bis  coat,  calling  hm  "Daddy.^  He 
staxted  —  I  thoughc  he  would  have  fallen,  he  trembled 
so:  my  poor  old  &ther. 

When  I  lifted  the  little  thing  out  of  bis  way,  I  too 
Started.  It  is  stränge  always  to  see  a  faee  you  know 
revived  in  a  child^s  face  —  in  this  instance  it  was 
shocking  —  pitifiiL  M7  first  thought  was,  we  never 
must  let  Penelope  come  past  this  way.  I  was  carry- 
ing  the  boy  oflf  —  I  well  knew  where,  when  papa 
called  me. 

"Stop.    Not  alone  —  not  without  your  father.* 

It  was  but  a  few  Steps,  and  we  stood  on  the  door- 
sill  of  Mrs.  Cartwrighfs  cottage.  The  old  woman 
snatched  up  the  child,  and  I  heard  her  whisper  some- 
thing  about  "£un  —  Lyddy  —  run  away." 

But  Lydia,  if  that  white,  thin  creature,  huddled  up 
in  the  corner  were  she,  never  attempted  to  move. 

Papa  walked  up  to  her. 

*'Young  woman,  are  you  Lydia  Cartwright,  and  is 
this  your  child?'* 

"Have  you  been  meddüng  witb  bim?  You'd  better 
not!  I  say,  Franky,  what  have  they  been  doing  to 
mother's  Franky?" 

She  eaught  at  him,    and  hugged  him  close,    as 
mothers  do.     And  when  the  boy,  evidently  both  at* 
tracted  and  puzzled  by  papa's  height  and  gentlemanly 
clothes,  tried  to  get  back  to  him,  and  again  call  h^ 
'^Daddyi**   she  said  angrily,   "No,   no»  'tis  not  y< 
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daddy.     TheyVe  no   firiends  o'  yours.     I  wisli  they 
were  out  of  the  place,  Franky,  boy." 

"You  wish  ife  away,  No  wonder.  Are  you  not 
ashamed  to  look  us  in  the  face  —  my  dangbter 
and  me?** 

But  papa  might  have  said  ever  so  mach  more; 
without  her  heeding.  The  child  haying  setüed  himself 
on  her  lap,  playing  with  the  ragged  counterpane  that 
vrapped  her  instead  of  a  shawl,  Lydia  seemed  to  care 
for  nothing.  She  lay  back  with  her  eyes  shut,  still 
and  white.  We  may  be  sure  of  one  thing  —  she  has 
preferred  to  starve. 

^'Donnot  be  too  hard  upon  her,  sir,"  begged  the 
old  woman.  ^^Dunnot  please,  Miss  Dora.  She  bean't 
a  lady  like  you,  and  he  were  such  a  fine  coazing 
young  gentleman.     It^s  he  that^s  most  to  blame." 

My  father  said  stemly,  "Has  she  left  him,  or  been 
deserted  by  him  —  I  mean  Mr.  Francis  Charteris?" 

"Mother,"  screamed  Lydia,  "what's  that?  What 
have  they  come  for?  Do  they  know  anything  about 
him?" 

She  did  not,  then. 

^^Be  quiet,  my  lass,^  said  the  mother,  soolhinglj, 
but  it  was  of  no  use. 

^'Miss  Doray**  cried  the  girl,  creeping  to  me,  and 
speaking  in  the  same  sort  of  childish  pitiful  tone  in 
which  she  used  to  come  and  beg  Lisabel  and  me  to 
intercede  for  her  when  she  had  annoyed  Penelope, 
"do,  Miss  Dora,  teil  me.  I  don^t  want  to  see  him,  I 
only  want  to  hear.    Tve  heard  nothing  since  he  sent 
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me  a  letter  from  prison,  saying  I  was  to  take  my 
tbings  and  the  babjs  and  go.  I  don^t  know  what's 
become  of  him,  no  more  tban  tbe  dead.  And,  miss, 
be's  that  boy's  fatber  —  miss  —  please  — " 

Sbe  tried  to  go  down  to  ber  knees,  bat  feil  prone 
on  tbe  floor. 

Max,  wbo  would  bave  tbougbt,  tbe  day  before, 
tbat  tbis  day  I  sbould  bave  been  sitting  witb  Lydia 
Cartwrigbt's  bead  on  my  lap,  trying  to  bring  ber  back 
to  tbis  miserable  life  of  bers;  tbat  papa  would  bave 
stood  by  and  seen  me  do  it,  witüout  a  word  of  blame! 

"It's  tbe  bunger,"  cried  tbe  motber.  "You  see, 
ßbe  isn^t  used  to  it,  now;  be  always  kept  ber  like  a 
lady.* 

Papa  tumed,  and  walked  out  of  tbe  cottage.  I 
aflerwards  found  out  tbat  be  bad  bougbt  tbe  loaf  at 
tbe  baker^s  sbop  down  tbe  village,  and  got  tbe  botüe 
of  wine  from  bis  private  cup-board  in  tbe  vestry.  He 
retumed  witb  botb  —  one  in  eacb  pocket  —  tben, 
sitting  down  on  a  cbair«  cut  tbe  bread  and  ponred  out 
tbe  wine,  and  fed  tbese  tbree  bimself,  witb  bis  own 
Lands.     My  dear  fatber  I 

Nor  did  be  draw  back  wben,  as  sbe  recovered,  tbe 
first  word  tbat  came  to  tbe  wretcbed  girFs  Ups  was 
^'Francis." 

^* Motber,  beg  them  to  teil  me  about  bim.  Hl  do 
bim  no  barm,  indeed  I  won^t,  neitber  bim  uor  tbem. 
Is  be  married?  Or,"  witb  a  sudden  gasp,  "is  be  dead? 
Tve  tbougbt  sometimes  he  must  be,  or  be  never  would 
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haye  left  the  child  and  me.     He  was  alwajs  fond  of 
US,  wasn't  he,  Franky?" 

I  told  her,  to  the  best  of  1117  knowledge  Mr. 
Charteris  was  living,  but  what  had  become  of  bim 
we  coidd  none  of  us  gaess.  We  never  saw  bim 
now. 

Here«,  looking  wist^lly  at  me,  Lydia  seemed  sud- 
denlj  to  remember  old  times,  to  become  conscious 
of  wbat  sbe  used  to  be,  and  wbat  sbe  was  now.  Also, 
in  a  vague  sort  of  way,  of  bow  guilty  sbe  bad  been 
towards  ber  mistress  and  our  family.  How  long*,  or 
bow  deep  the  feeling  was,  I  cannot  judge,  bat  sbe  cer- 
tainly  did  feeL  Sbe  bung  ber  bead,  and  tried  to  draw 
berself  away  from  my  arm. 

'^rd  rather  not  trouble  you,  Miss  Dora,  tbank 
you." 

I  Said  it  was  no  trouble,  sbe  bad  better  lie  still  tili 
sbe  feit  strenger. 

"You  don't  mean  that     Not  such  as  me." 

I  told  ber  sbe  must  know  sbe  bad  done  veiy 
wrong,  but  if  sbe  was  sorry  for  it,  I  was  soriy  fbr  ber, 
and  we  would  belp  ber  if  we  could  to  an  honest 
livelibood. 

"Wbat,  and  the  cbild  too?" 

I  looked  towards  papa;  be  answered  distincüy, 
but  stemly:  —  "Principally  for  the  sake  of  tbe 
cbild.* 

Lydia  began  to  sob.  Sbe  attempted  no  exculpa- 
tion  —  expressed  no  penitence  —  just  lay  aad  sobbed, 
like  a  cbild.     Sbe  is  faardly  more,  even  yet  —  only 
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nineteen,  I  believe.  So  we  sat  —  papa  as  silent  aa 
we,  resting  on  bis  stick,  with  Im  ejes  fized  on  tbe 
cottage  floor,  tili  Lydia  tumed  to  me  with  a  sort  of 
fiiglit. 

'^What  would  Miss  Johnston  say  if  slie  knew?^ 

I  wondraed,  indeed,  what  my  sister  wonld  say. 

Aad  here,  Max — yon  will  hardly  credit  it,  nobody 
would,  if  it  were  an  ancident  in  a  book  -— >  something 
OGCurred  which,  even  now,  seems  bardly  possible  *—  as 
if  I  must  have  dreamt  it  alL 

Tbrongh  tbe  open  cottage  door  a  lady  walked 
rigbt  in,  looked  at  us  all,  inclnding  tbe  cbild,  wbo 
stopped  in  bis  mtmcbing  of  bread  to  stare  at  ber  witb 
wide*open  blue  eyes  —  Frands^s  eyes;  and  tbat  lady 
was  my  sister  Penelope. 

Sbe  walked  in  and  walked  out  again,  before  we 
bad  onr  wits  about  ns  sufficiently  to  speak  to  ber,  and 
wben  I  rose  and  ran  after  ber,  sbe  bad  slipped  away 
somebow,  so  tbat  I  could  not  find  ber.  How  sbe  came 
to  take  ibis  notion  into  ber  bead,  aft^  being  for  weeks 
sbnt  up  indoors;  —  wbetber  sbe  discovered  tbat  ibe 
Cartwxigbts  bad  retnmed,  and  came  bere  in  anger,  or 
eise,  prompted  by  some  restless  instinct,  to  bare 
another  look  at  Francis's  cbild— none  of  os  can  gaess; 
nor  bave  we  ever  dared  to  enqnire. 

Wben  we  got  bome,  sbe  was  lying  in  her  usual 
place  on  tbe  sofa,  as  if  sbe  wanted  ns  not  to  notice 
tbat  she  bad  been  out  at  alL  Still,  by  papa's  desire, 
I  spoke  to  ber  frankly  —  told  ber  tbe  cireumstances 
of  our  Visit  to  tbe  two  women  —  tbe  destitution  in 
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wbich  we  found  thexn;   and  how  they  should  be  got 
away  from  the  village  as  soon  as  possible. 

She  made  no  answer  whatever,  but  lay  absorbed, 
as  it  were  —  hardly  moving,  except  an  occasional 
nervous  twitcb,  all  aftemoon  and  evening,  until  I  calied 
ber  in  to  prayers,  wliich  were  sborter  than  usual  — 
papa  being  very  tired.  He  only  read  tbe  collect,  ^and 
repeated  tbe  Lord^s  Prayer,  in  wbicb,  among  tbe 
voices  tbat  followed  bis,  I  distinguisbed,  witb  surprise, 
Penelope^s.  It  had  a  steadiness  and  sweetness  snch  as 
I  never  beard  before.  And  wben  —  tbe  servants 
being  gone  —  sbe  went  up  to  papa,  and  kissed  bim, 
tbe  cbange  in  ber  manner  was  sometbing  almost 
startling. 

"Fatber,  wben  sball  yon  want  me  in  tbe  district, 
again?"  said  sbe. 

"My  dear  girl!" 

"Because  I  am  quite  ready  to  go.  I  bave  been 
ill,  and  it  bas  made  me  unmindfol  of  many  tbings; 
but  I  am  better  now.  Papa,  I  will  try  and  be  a  good 
daugbter  to  you.    I  bave  nobody  but  you." 

Sbe  spoke  quietly  and  sofÜy,  bending  ber  bead 
upon  bis  grey  bairs.  He  kissed  and  blessed  ber.  Sbe 
kissed  me,  too,  as  sbe  passed,  and  tben  went  away  to 
bed,  witbout  any  more  explanation. 

But  from  tbat  time  —  and  it  is  now  three  days 
ago  —  Penelope  bas  resumed  her  osual  place  in  tbe 
bousebold  —  taken  np  all  ber  old  duties,  and  even 
ber  old  pleasures;  for  I  saw  ber  in  ber  green-house 
Ibis  moming.    Wben  sbe  calied  me,  in  sometbiiig  of 
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the  fonner  quick,  imperative  voice,  to  look  at  an  air* 
plant  that  was  just  Coming  into  flower,  I  could  not 
see  it  for  tears. 

NevertHeless,  there  is  in  her  a  difference.  Not  her 
serious,  almost  elderlj-looking  face,  nor  her  manner, 
Tvhich  has  lost  its  sharpness,  and  is  so  gentle  some- 
times  that  when  she  gives  her  Orders  the  servants 
actually  stare  —  but  the  manrellous  composure  which 
13  evident  in  her  whole  demeanour;  the  bearing  of  a 
person  who,  having  gone  through  that  sharp  agony 
which  either  kills  or  eures,  is  henceforth  settled  in 
mind  and  circumstances,  to  feel  no  more  any  strong 
emotion,  but  go  through  lifo  placidly  and  patientlj, 
without  much  ^ther  change,  to  the  end.  The  sort  of 
woman  that  nuns  are  made  of  —  or  Soeurs  de  la 
Charit^;  or  Protestant  lay-sisters,  of  whom  every 
village  has  some;  and  almost  every  family  owns  at 
least  one.  She  will,  to  all  appearance,  be  our  one  -— 
OUT  eider  sister,  to  be  regarded  with  reverence  un- 
speakable,  and  be  made  as  happy  as  we  possibly  can. 
Max,  I  am  leaming  to  think  with  hope  and  without 
pain,  of  the  fiiture  of  my  sister  Penelope. 

One  word  more,  and  this  long  letter  ends. 

Yesterday,  papa  and  I  Walking  on  the  moor,  met 
Mrs.  Cartwright,  and  leamt  füll  particulars  of  Lydia. 
From  your  direction,  her  mother  found  her  out,  in  a 
sort  of  fever,  brought  on  by  want  Of  course,  every- 
thing  had  been  taken  from  the  Kensington  cottage,  for 
Fraacis's  debts,    She  was  turuQd  out  with  only  th« 
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clotLes   ehe  wore.     Bat   you   know  all  tlua  already, 
throDgh  Kre.  Anadell. 

Xis.  Cartwright  is  sore  it  vas  yoa  vbo  seilt  Bb& 
Anad«!!  to  them,  and  that  the  money  ihoy  received 
week  by  week,  in  their  worst  distress,  came  from  yon. 
She  aaid  so  to  papa,  while  ve  stood  talkjng. 

"Por  it  WM  just  like  onr  doctor,  sir  —  as  is  tind 
to  poor  and  rieh  —  Im  sure  he  tised  to  look  at  yon, 
sir,  as  if  he'd  do  anything  in  the  world  for  you  —  as 
many's  the  time,  IVe  seed  htm  a-sitting  by  yoor  bed- 
üde  wben  yon  was  lU.  If  there  ever  was  a  man  livin^ 
as  did  good  to  erery  poor  sonl  as  came  in  bis  way  — 
it  be  Doctor  Urqubait" 
Papa  satd  nothing. 

After  the  otd  woman  had  gone,  he  asked  if  I  faad 
any  plana  about  Lydia  Cartwright? 

I  bsd  one,  wbich  we  must  consult  aboat  when  she 
is  better,  —  wheiher  she  might  not,  with  her  good 
education,  be  made  one  of  tbe  scboolmistresses  ÜuA 
yon  say,  go  from  cell  to  cell,  instracting  the  female 
piisoners  in  these  model  gaols.  But  I  hesitated  to 
Start  tbis  project  to  papa  —  so  told  bim  I  most  think 
the  maMer  over. 

rowing  qnite  a  tbinking  woman,  Dora; 

I,  vbo  pnt  it  into  yonr  mind  to  act  as 

1,  wbo  wäre  each  a  thonghtless  g^t;  — 

Dt  to  knowl" 

—  namit^;  the  nsme  of  my  dear  Hai; 

has  ever  passed  my  Ups  in  my  fitther's 

lat  day.    It  was  received  in  silenee. 
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Some  time  after,  stopping  suddenly,  papa  said  to 
me,  "Dora,  some  day,  I  know  you  will  go  and  marry 
Doctor  Urquhart" 

What  could  I  say?  Deny  it,  deny  Max  —  my 
loye,  and  my  hnsband?  or  teil  my  Seither  what  was  not 
true?  Either  was  impossible. 

So  we  walked  on,  ävoiding  conversation  until  we 
came  to  onr  own  cburcliyard,  where  we  went  in  and 
sat  in  the  porch,  sheltering  from  the  noon-heat,  whicb 
papa  feels  more  tban  he  used  to  do.  When  he  took 
my  arm  to  walk  home,  his  anger  had  vanished,  he 
spoke  even  with  a  sort  of  melancholy. 

^'I  don^t  know  how  it  is,  my  dear,  bnt  the  World  is 
altering  fast  People  preach  stränge  doctrines,  and  act 
in  Strange  ways,  such  as  were  never  thonght  of  when 
I  was  young.  It  may  be  for  good  or  for  evil  —  I 
shall  find  out  by-and-by.  I  was  dreaming  of  your 
mother  last  night;  you  are  growing  Very  like  her, 
child.'*  Then  suddenly,  "Only  wait  tili  I  am  dead, 
and  you  will  be  free,  Theodora.* 

My  heart  feit  bursting;  oh  Max,  you  do  not  mind 
me  telling  you  these  things?  What  should  I  do  if  I 
could  not  thus  open  my  heart  to  you? 

Yet  it  is  not  altogether  with  grief ,  or  without  hope, 
that  I  have  thought  over  what  then  passed  between 
papa  and  me.  He  knows  you  —  Jmows  too  that 
neither  you  nor  I  have  ever  deceived  him  in  anything. 
He  was  fond  of  you  once;  I  think  sometimes  he  misses 
you  still,  in  little  things  wherein  you  used  to  pay  him 
attention,  less  like  a  friend  than  a  son. 
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Now  Max,  do  not  tldnk  I  am  grieviijg  —  do  not 
imagine  I  have  canse  to  grieve.  Thej  are  as  kind  to 
me  as  ever  tliej  can  be.  My  home  is  as  liappy  as  any 
home  conld  be  made,  e^cept  one,  w]iich,  whether  we 
fiball  ever  find  or  not,  God  knows.  In  quiet  evenings 
such  as  this,  wlien,  after  a  rainy  day,  it  Las  just 
deared  up  in  time  for  the  sun  to  go  down,  and  he  is 
going  down  peacefiilly  in  amber  glory,  with  the  trees 
Standing  up  so  purple  and  still,  and  the  moorlands 
lying  bright,  and  the  hills  distinct  even  to  their  very 
last  faint  rim  —  in  such  evenings  as  this,  Max,  when 
I  want  you  and  cannot  find  you,  but  have  to  leam  to 
sit  still  by  myself ,  as  now,  I  leam  to  think  also  of  the 
meeting  which  has  no  farewell,  of  the  rest  that  comes 
to  all  in  time,  of  the  etemal  homa  Wq  shall  reach 
that  —  some  day. 

Tour  feithful, 

Theodoba. 
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CHAPTEE  XV- 

Ell  Story. 

Treheme  Court, 

Sunday  night* 
My  Deab  Theodora,  — 

Tbe  answer  to  my  telegram  has  just  arrived, 
and  I  find  it  is  yoor  sister  whom  wo  are  to  expect, 
not  yoxL  I  shall  meet  her  myself  by  the  night  train, 
Treheme  being  quite  incapable;  indeed,  he  will  hardly 
stir  firom  the  corridor  that  leads  to  his  wife^s  room. 

'  You  will  have  heard  already  that  the  heir  so  ar- 
dently  looked  for  has  only  lired  a  few  honrs.  Lady 
Angusta^s  letters,  which  she  gave  me  to  address,  and 
I  took  care  to  post  myself,  would  have  assured  you  of 
yonr  sister^s  safety,  Ihough  it  was  long  doubtfaL  It 
will  comfort  you  to  know  that  she  is  in  excellent  care, 
both  her  medical  attendants  being  known  to  me  pro- 
fessionally,  and  Lady  Augasta,  being  a  real  mother  to 
her,  in  tendemess  and  anxiety. 

You  will  wonder  how  I  came  here.  It  was  by  ac- 
cident — taking  a  Satorday  holiday,  which  is  advisable 
now  and  then;  and  Treheme^s  mother  detained  me,  as 
being  the  only  person  who  had  any  control  over  her 
son.  Poor  fellowl  he  was  almost  out  of  his  mind.  He 
never  had  any  trouble  before,  and  he  knows  not  how 
to  bear  it    He  trembled  in  teiror  — *  ihus  Coming  facQ 
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to  &ce.with  that  messenger  of  Grod  vrho  puts  an  end 
to  all  merely  mortal  joys  —  was  paralyzed  at  tlie  fear 
of  losing  his  blessings,  which,  numerous  as  they  are, 
are  all  of  this  world.  Mj*  lore,  wbom  I  thought  to 
have  Seen  to-night,  but  sball  not  see  —  for  how  long? 
—  things  are  more  equally  balanced  tban  we  snppose. 

You  will  be  sony  about  the  little  one.  Trebeme 
seems  indifferent;  bis  wbole  tbougbt  being,  natorally, 
bis  wife;  but  Sir  William  is  grievonsly  disappointed. 
A  sön  too  —  and  be  bad  planned  bonfires,  and  beU- 
iingings,  and  rejoicings  all  over  tbe  estate.  When  he 
Btood  looking  at  tbe  little  wbite  Inmp  of  clay,  wbicb  is 
tbe  only  occnpant  of  tbe  grand  nursery,  prepared  for 
tbe  beir  of  Trebeme  Conrt,  I  beard  tbe  old  man  sigli 
as  if  for  a  great  misfortane. 

Ton  will  tbink  it  none,  since  your  sister  lives.  Be 
qnite  content  abont  her — wbicb  is  easy  for  me  to  say, 
wben  I  know  bow  long  and  anxioas  tbe  days  will  seem 
at  Bockmonnt  It  migbt  bave  been  better,  for  some 
tbings,  if  you,  ratber  tban  Miss  Jobnston,  bad  come  to 
take  cbarge  of  your  sister  duiing  her  recovery;  bat, 
maybe,  all  is  well  as  it  is.  To-morrow  I  sball  leave 
tbis  great  housie,  witb  its  many  bappinesses,  wbicb 
baye  run  so  near  a  cbance  of  being  overtbrown,  and 
go  back  to  my  own  solitaiy  lifo,  in  wbicb  nothing  of 
personal  interest  ever  Visits  me  but  Tbeodora's  letters. 

Tbere  were  two  tbings  I  intended  to  teil  yoa  in 
my  Sunday  letter;  sball  I  say  tbcm  still?  for  tbe  more 
tbings  you  bave  to  think  about  the  better,  and  one  of 
tbem  was  my  renson  for  suggesting  your  presence  here. 
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rauher  than  yonr  eldest  sister'a.  —  (Do  not  imagme 
though,  your  eoming  was  nrged  bj  me  whoUy  for 
other  people's  sakes.  The  »ght  of  jovl  —  just  for  a 
few  hours  —  one  Lour  —  People  talk  of  water  in  the 
desert  -^.tlie  thought  of  a  greeii  field  to  those  wbo 
have  been  months  at  sea  -*-  well,  tbat  is  *wliat  a 
glimpse  of  yonr  Utile  face  would  be  to  me.  Bat  I 
cannot  get  it  *—  and  I  xnust  not  moap.) 

Wiiat  was  I  wiiting  about?  oh,  to  bid  you  teil 
Mrs.  Cartwrigbt  &om  me  that  her  daughter  is  well  in 
health  and  doing  weE  After  her  two  months*  pro- 
bation  here,  the  goyemor,  to  whom  al(»iA  I  commani- 
cated  her  history  (names  omitted)  prononnces  her  quite 
fitted  for  the  Situation.  And  she  will  be  formally  ap- 
poioied  thereto.  This  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  me  -— 
as  she  was  selected  solely  on  my  recoinmendation, 
backed  by  Mrs.  AnsdelFs  Idti^,  Say  also  to  the  old 
woman,  that  I  trust  she  receives  regularly  the  money 
her  danghter  sends  her  through  me;  which  indeed  is 
the  only  time  I  ever  see  Lydia  alone.  Bat  I  meet  her 
often  in  the  wards,  as  she  goes  £rom  eell  to  cell, 
teaching  the  female  prisoners;  and  it  is  good  to  see 
her  sweet  grave  looks,  her  decent  dress  and  mien,  and 
her  unezpressible  humility  and  gentleness  towards 
everybody.  —  She  puts  me  in  mind  of  words  you 
know  —  which  in  another  aense,  other  hearts  than 
poor  Lydia^s  might  often  feel  —  that  those  love  voost 
to  whom  most  has  been  forgiven. 

Hinting  this,  though  not  in  reference  to  her,  in  a 
conversation  with  the  govemor,   he  obseryed,   rather 
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coldlj,  ^'He  had  heard  it  said  Doctor  ürquliart  held 
pecuHar  opinions  upon  crime  and  punishment  —  that^ 
in  facty  he  was  a  little  too  diaritable." 

I  sighed  —  thinking  tbat  of  all  mea^  Doctor  IJr- 
quhart  was  the  one  who  had  the  most  reason  to  be 
cbaritable:  and  the  governor  fixed  bis  ejea  upon  me 
somewbat  nnpleasantiy.  Anyone  ronning  connter,  as 
I  do,  to  several  populär  prejudiceSi  is  sure  not  to  be 
witbout  enemies.  I  sbould  be  sony,  tbougb,  to  have 
displeased  so  bonest  a  man,  and  one  wbom,  widely  as 
we  differ  in  some  tbings,  is  always  safe  to  deal  witb, 
firom  bis  possessing  tbat  rare  quality  —  justice. 

Tou  see,  I  go  on  writing  to  you  of  my  matters  — 
just  as  I  sbould  talk  to  you  if  you  sat  by  my  side 
now,  witb  your  band  in  mine,  and  your  bead,  here. 
(So  you  found  two  grey  bairs  in  tbose  long  locks  ot 
yours  last  week.  Never  mind,  love.  To  me  you  wiQ 
be  always  young.) 

I  write  as  I  bope  to  talk  to  you  one  day.  I  never 
was  among  tbose  wbo  believe  tbat  a  man  sbould  keep 
all  bis  cares  secret  from  bis  wife.  K  sbe  is  a  tnie 
wife,  sbe  will  soon  read  tbem  on  bis  face,  or  tbe  e£fect 
of  tbem;  be  bad  better  teil  tbem  out  and  have  tbem 
over.  I  bave  leamt  many  tbings,  since  I  found  my 
Tbeodora:  among  tbe  rest  is,  tbat  wben  a  man  manies, 
or  loves  witb  tbe  bope  of  marrying,  let  bim  bave  been 
ever  so  resenred,  bis  wbole  nature  opens  out  —  be 
becomes  anotber  creature;  in  degree  towards  eveiybody, 
but  most  of  all  to  ber  be  bas  cbosen.  How  altered  l 
am  —  you  would  smile  to  see,  were  my  little  lady  ta 
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compare  Üiese  long  letters,  with  tlie  brief,  business-like 
produetions  whicli  have  heretofore  bome  the  signature 
*'Max  Urquhart" 

I  prize  my  name  a  little.  It  has  been  bononrable 
for  a  number  of  jears.  My  father  was  proud  of  it,  and 
Dallas.     Do  you  like  it?    Will  yon  like  it  when  — 

if No,  let  me  trust  in  heaven,  and  say,  when  you 

bear  it? 

Those  papers  of  mine  which  you  saw  mentioned  in 
tbe  Times  —  I  am  glad  Mr.  Jobnston  re^d  tbem;  or  at 
least  you  suppose  be  did.  I  believe  tbey  are  doing 
good,  and  tbat  my  name  is  becoming  pretty  well 
known  in  connection  with  them,  especially  in  tbis  town. 
A  provincial  reputation  bas  its  advantages;  it  is  more 
undoubted  —  more  complete.  In  London,  a  man  may 
sbirk  and  bide;  bis  nearest  acquaintance  can  scarcely 
know  bim  tborougbly;  but  in  tbe  provinces  it  is  diflPe- 
rent  Tbere,  if  be  bas  a  flaw  in  bim,  eitber  as  to  bis 
antecedents,  bis  cbaracter,  or  conduct,  be  sure  scandal 
will  find  it  out;  for  sbe  bas  every  opportunity.  Also, 
public  opinion  is  at  once  stricter  and  more  narrow- 
minded  in  a  place  like  tbis  tban  in  a  great  metropolis. 
I  am  glad  to  be  eaming  a  good  name  bere,  in  tbis 
bonest,  bard-working,  commercial  district,  wbere  my 
fortunes  are  apparently  cast;  and  wbere,  baving  been 
'  a  ''rolling  stone''  all  my  life,  I  mean  to  setüe  and 
^gatner  moss,"  if  I  can.  Moss  to  make  a  little  nest 
soft  and  warm  for  —  my  love  knows  who. 

Writing  tbis,  about  tbe  impossibility  of  keeping 
4»nytbing  secret  in  a  town  like  tbis,  reminds  me  of 
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somatLing  vhich  I  wag  in  donbt  about  telling  jon  or 
not:  finally,  I  Iiave  decided  tbat  I  will  teil  yoa.  Tom 
Bister  being  absent,  will  make  things  easier  for  yoo. 
Ton  mü  not  bare  need  to  ose  any  of  tboso  conceal- 
menta  wbicb  nmst  be  so  painM  in  a  home.  Never- 
theless,  I  do  tbink  Miss  Jobnston  oagbt  to  be  liept 
Ignorant  of  tbe  fact  tbat  I  believe,  nay,  am  abnost  car- 
tfün,  Mr.  Francis  Charteris  ia  at  tbis  present  time  living 
in  LiTorpooL 

TSo  wonder  tbat  all  my  inqniries  abont  bim  in 
London  failed.  He  bas  jnst  been  discbarged  from  this 
veiy  gaol.  It  is  more  tban  likely  be  was  airested  for 
liabilities  long  owing;  or  contracted  after  bis  last  fimit- 
lesB  visit  to  bis  nncle,  Sir  William.  I  coold  easily 
find  ont,  bat  bardly  consider  it  delicate  to  make  in- 
qniries, as  I  did  not,  jon  know,  after  tbe  debtor  — 
wbom  a  tnmkey  bete  reported  to  bave  aaii  be  knev 
me.  Debtors  are  not  criminala  b^  law  —  their  iraid 
is  jnstlj  beld  private.  I  never  visit  anj  of  tbem  anlese 
they  come  into  hospital. 

Tberefore  my  meeting  witb  Mr.  Cbaiteria  was  pnrety 
accidentaL  Nor  do  I  beliove  be  recognised  me  —  I 
bad  stepped  aside  into  tbe  warder's  room.  Tbe  two 
otber  discliarged  debtora  passed  throngb  tbe  eatnutee- 
gate,  and  qnitted  tbe  gaol  immediately;    bnt  be  lin- 

1^  a  car  to  be 

dd  get  bandsom 

d   liiverpooL 

ask,  woman-lik< 
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wom,  with  sometbing  of  the  sbabby,  ''poor  gentleman" 

aspect,  ^nüx  which  we  here  are  only  too  familiär.    I 

overheard  the  turnkey  jokiüg  -with  the  cannan  abottt 

takiiig  him  to  "handsome  rooms."     Also,  there  was 

about  him  an  ominous  air  of  what  we  in  Scotland  call 

the  "down-draught;"  a  term,  ihe  ftill  meaning  of  which 

you  probably  do  not  understand  —  I  tnist  you  neyer 

may. 

«mm««« 

Yon  will  see  by  its  dato  how  many  days  ago  the 
first  part  of  ihis  letter  was  written.  I  kept  it  back  tili 
the  cmel  suspenso  of  yonr  sistei^s  sudden  relapse  was 
ended  -—  tfainking  it  a  pity  yonr  mind  should  be 
bnrthened  with  any  additional  care.  Yon  have  had,  in 
the  meantime,  the  daily  bulletin  &om  Treheme  Conrt 
•— '  the  daily  line  from  me. 

'  How  are  yon,  my  child?  —  for  yon  have  forgotten 
to  say.  Any  roses  ont  on  yonr  poor  cheeks?  Look  in 
the  glass  and  teil  me.  I  mnst  know,  or  I  mnst  oome 
and  see.    Eemember,  yonr  lifo  is  a  part  of  mine,  now. 

Hrs.  Treheme  is  convalescent  —  as  yon  know.  I 
saw  her  on  Monday  for  the  first  time.  She  is  changed, 
oertainly;  it  will  be  long  before  she  is  anything  Hke 
the  Lisabel  Johnston  of  my  recoUection,  fnÜ  of  health 
and  physical  enjoyment.  But  do  not  grieve.  Some- 
times,  to  have  gone  near  the  gates  of  death,  and  re* 
tomed;  hallows  the  whole  fiiture  lifo.  I  thought,  as  I 
left  her,  lying  contentedly  on  her  sofü,  with  her  hand 
in  jjgr  hnfllbaiilli^  who  sits  watching  as  if  tndy  she 
W  him  from  the  grave,  that  it  may 
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be  good  for  those  two  to  havo  been  so  nearly  partei 
It  may  teacb  tbem,  according  to  a  line  70U  once  re- 
peated  to  me  (70a  see,  though  I  am  not  poetical,  I 
remember  all  your  bits  of  poetry),  to 

"  hold  evepy  mortal  joy 
With  a  loose  band," 

since  nothing  finite  is  safe,  iinless  oversbadowed  bj 
the  belief  in,  and  tbe  glory  of,  the  Infinite. 

My  dearest  —  my  best  of  every  earthly  thing  — 
wbom  to  be  parted'  from  temporarily,  as  nov  often 
makes  me  feel  as  if  half  myself  were  wanting  —  whom 
to  lose  out  of  this  world  would  be  a  loss  irremediable, 
and  to  leave  behind  in  it  would  be  the  sharpest  sting 
of  death  —  better,  I  have  sometimes  thought,  of  late 
—  better  be  you  and  I  than  Treherne  and  Lisabel. 

In  all  these  letters  I  have  scarcely  mentioned  Pene* 
lope  —  you  see  I  am  leaming  to  name  your  sisters  aa 
if  mine.  She,  howeyer,  has  treated  me  almost  like  s 
Btranger  in  the  few  times  we  happened  to  meet — until 
last  Monday. 

I  had  left  the  happy  group  in  the  library  —  Tro 
heme,  tearing  himself  from  his  wife^s  sofa  —  honest 
fellowl  to  follow  me  to  the  door  —  where  he  wmiig 
my  band,  and  said,  with  a  sob  like  a  school-boy,  that 
he  had  never  been  so  happy  in  his  lifo  before,  and  he 
hoped  he  was  thankful  for  it.  Your  eldest  sister,  who 
sat  in  the  window  sewing  —  her  figure  put  me  some- 
wbat  in  mind  of  you,  little  lady  —  bade  me  good4>ye 
-—  she  was  going  back  to  Kockmount  in  a  few  days. 

I  quitted  them,  and  walked  alone  aeross  tbe  park, 
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^here  ihe  chestnut-tarees  —  you  remember  them  —  are 
beginning,  not  onlj  to  changOi  but  to  fkU;  thinking 
how  fast  the  years  go,  and  bow  litüe  tbere  is  in  tbem 
of  positive  joy.  Wrong  —  tbisl  —  and  I  know  it;  but, 
my  love,  I  sin  sorely  at  times.  I  nearly  forgot  a  small 
patient  I  bave  at  tbe  lodge-gates,  wbo  is  slipping  so 
gradually,  bat  snrely,  poor  wee  man!  into  tbe  -world 
wbore  be  will  be  a  cbild  for  ever.  After  sitting  witb 
bim  balf  an  bour,  I  came  out  better. 

A  lady  was  waiting  outside  tbe  lodge-gates.  Wben 
I  saw  wbo  it  was,  I  meant  to  bow  and  pass  on,  but 
Miss  Jobnston  called  me.  From  ber  face,  I  dreaded  it 
was  some  ill  news  about  you. 

Your  sister  is  a  good  woman  and  a  kind. 

Sbe  Said  to  me,  wben  ber  explanations  bad  set  my 
mind  at  ease:  — 

''Doctor  ITrqubart,  I  beüeve  you  are  a  man  to  be 
tnisted.  Dora  trusts  you.  Dora  once  said,  you  wpuld 
be  just,  even  to  your  enemies.** 

I  answered,  I  boped  it  was  sometbing  more  tban 
justice,  tbat  we  owed  even  to  our  enemies. 

**Tbat  is  not  tbe  question,*  sbe  said,  sbarply;  '*I 
spoke  only  of  justice.  I  would  not  do  an  injustice  to 
tbe  meanest  Üiing  —  tbe  vilest  wretcb  tbat  crawls.^ 

"No." 

Sbe  went  on: 

''I  bave  not  liked  you,  Dr.  TTrquhart:  nor  do  I 
know  if  my  feelings  are  altered  now  — -  but  I  respect 
you.  Tberefore,  you  are  tbe  only  person  of  wbom  I 
csn  ask  a  favour.    It  is  a  secret.  Will  you  keep  it  so?" 
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"Exeept  from  Theodora.'' 

*'You  are  rigbt  Hare  no  secrets  from  Theodors. 
For  her  srake,  and  your  own  — *-  for  jonr  whole  Kfe's 
peace  —  never,  even  in  the  Kghtest  thmg,  deceive 
that  poor  cMldl^ 

Her  Yoice  sharpened,  her  bläck  eyes  glittered  a 
moment,  and  then  she  shrank  back  into  her  nsual  seE 
I  see  exactly  the  sort  of  woman,  which,  as  you  say, 
she  will  grow  into  —  sister  Penelope  —  annt  Penelope. 
Every  one  belonging  to  her  must  try,  henceforth,  to 
spare  her  every  possible  pang. 

After  a  few  moments,  I  begged  her  to  say  what  I 
could  do  for  her. 

"Bead  this  letter,  and  teil  me  if  you  think  zt  is 
true." 

It  was  addressed  to  Sir  William  Treheme^  the  last 
humble  appeal  of  a  broken-dowa  man;  the  Signatare 
"Francis  Charteris." 

I  tried  my  best  to  disguke  th^  ^m<ytion  wUch 
Miss  Johnston  herseif  did  not  show,  and  retnmed  Übt 
letter,  merely  inqniring  if  Sir  WilMam  had  an- 
swered  it? 

"No.    He  will  not    He  disbelieves  the  ftets." 

"Do  you,  also?" 

"I  cannot  say.  The  —  the  writer  was  not  alwajB 
accurate  in  his  Statements." 

Women  are,  in  some  things,  strovigeir  Md  hafder 
than  men.  I  doubt  if  any  man  eould  have  dpoken  as 
ßteadily  as  your  sister  did  at  this  minute.     While  I 
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explained  to  her,  as  I  thought  it  right  to  do,  ihoagli 
with  the  manner  of  one  talking  of  a  stranger  to  a 
strauger  —  the  present  position  of  Mr.  Charteris,  she 
replied  not   a  sjllable.      Onlj  passing  a  felled  tree 

—  she  suddenlj  sank  down  npon  it,  and  sat  motionless. 
"What  is  he  to  do?"  she  said,  at  last 

I  replied  that  the  Insolvent  Court  cotdd  &ee  him 
from  his  debts,  and  grant  him  protection  irom  i^her 
imprisonment;  that  though  thus  sunk  in  circumstances, 
a  Government  Situation  was  hardly  to  be  hoped  for, 
still  tiiere  were  in  Liverpool,  clerkships  and  mercantile 
opportunities,  in  which  any  person  so  well  educated 
as  he,  might  begin  the  world  again  —  health  per- 
znitting. 

'^His  health  was  never  good  •—  has  it  failed 
him?" 

"I  fear  so." 

Yonr  sister  tomed  awaj.     She  sat  —  we  both  sat 

—  for  some  time,  so  still  that  a  bright-eyed  squirrel 
came  and  peeped  at  us,  stole  a  nut  a  few  yards  off, 
and  scutüed  away  with  it  to  Mrs.  Squirrel  and  the 
little  ones  up  in  a  tall  sj^camore  hard  by. 

I  begged  Miss  Johnston  to  let  me  see  the  address 
once  more,  and  I  would  pay  a  visit,  fiiendly  or  medi- 
cal,  as  the  case  might. allow,  to  Mr.  Charteris,  on  my 
way  home  to-night 

"Thank  you,  Doctor  Urquhart" 
I  then  rose  and  took  leave,  time  being  short 
"Stay,  one  word  if  you  please.     In  that  visit,  you 
will  of  course  say,  if  inquired,  that  you  leamt  the  ad« 
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dress  from  Treheme  Court.     You  will  name  no  other 
names?" 

"  Certainly  not" 

"But  afterwards,  you  will  write  to  me?" 

"I  will." 

We  shook  Lands,  and  I  lefl  her  sitting  there  on 
the  dead  tree.  I  went  on,  wondering  if  anjthing 
would  result  firom  tliis  curious  combination  of  accidents: 
also,  whetber  a  woman's  love,  if  cut  off  at  tbe  root, 
even  like  this  tree,  could  be  actuallj  killed,  so  that 
notbing  could  revive  it  again.  Wbat  think  you,  Theo- 
dora? 

But  tbis  trick  of  moralizing,  caugbt  firom  you,  sball 
not  be  indulged.  Tbere  is  only  time  for  ibe  relation 
of  bare  facts. 

Tbe  train  brougbt  me  to  the  opposite  sbore  of  onx 
river,  not  half  a  mile^s  walk  firom  Mr.  Cbarteris's 
lodgings.  They  seemed  ^'bandsome  lodgings"  as  be 
said  —  a  tall  new  bouse,  one  of  tbe  many  wbicb,  only 
half-built,  or  half-inbabited,  make  tbis  Birkenhead  sucb 
a  dreary  place.  But  it  is  improving,  year  by  year  — 
I  sometimes  think  it  may  be  quite  a  busy  and  cbeer- 
ful  spot  by  tbe  time  I  take  a  bouse  here,  as  I 
intend.  You  will  like  a  bill-top,  and  a  view  of  the 
sea. 

I  asked  for  Mr.  Charteris,  and  stumbled  np  the 
balf-ligbted  stairs,  into  the  whoUy  dark  drawing- 
room. 

**Who  the  devil's  tbere?" 

He  was  in  biding,  you  must  remember,  as  indeed 
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I  ought  to  have  done,  and  so  taken  the  precaution  first 
to  send  up  my  name  —  but  I  was  a&aid  of  non-ad* 
xnittance. 

When  the  gas  was  lit,  bis  pale,  unshaven,  sallow 
countenance,  bis  State  of  apparent  iUness  and  weak- 
ness,  made  me  cease  to  regret  baving  gained  entrance, 
linder  any  circumstances.  Becognizing  me,  be  mut- 
tered  some  apology. 

"I  was  asleep  —  I  usually  do  sleep  after  dinner." 
Tben  recovering  bis  confused  facolties,  be  asked 
witb  some  hauteur^  "To  wbat  may  I  attribute  tbe 
pleasure  of  seeing  Doctor  Urqubart?  Are  yon,  like 
mjself,  a  mere  bird  of  passage,  or  a  resident  in  Liver- 
pool?" 

"I  am  surgeon  of  —  gaoL 

"Indeed,  I  was  not  aware.  A  good  appointment  I 
bope?    And  wbat  gaol  did  you  say?** 

I  named  it  again,  and  left  tbe  subject  If  be 
eboae  to  wrap  bimself  in  tbat  tbin  cloak  of  deception, 
it  was  no  business  of  mine  to  tear  it  o£  Besides,  one 
pities  a  roined  man's  most  petty  pride. 

Bat  it  was  an  awkward  position.  You  know  bow 
baugbty  Mr.  Cbarteris  can  be;  yon  know  also  tbat  nn- 
Incky  peculiarity  in  me,  call  it  Scotcb  sbyness,  cau« 
tionsness,  or  wbat  you  please,  my  little  Englisb  girl 
most  eure  it,  if  sbe  can.  Wbetber  or  not  it  was  my 
fault,  I  soon  feit  tbat  tbis  visit  was  tuming  out  a  com- 
plete  fidlure.  We  conversed  in  tbe  civillest  manner, 
tbough  Bomewbat  disjointedly,  on  politics,  tbe  climate 
and  trade  of  Liverpool,  &c.,  but  of  Mr.  Obarteris  and 
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bis  real  condition,  I  leamed  no  more  äian  if  I  were 
xoeediig  bim  at  a  London  dinner-party,  or  a  snpper 
with  poor  Tom  Turton  —  who  is  dead,  as  jou  know. 
Mr.  Charteris  did  not,  it  «eem»,  and  hü  0tartled  excla- 
mation  at  hearing  ihe  faet  was  tiie  onlj  natored  expres- 
fdon  duiing  mj  whole  visit.  Wbicii,  after  a  few  rather 
broad  bints,  I  took  tbe  opportaaky  of  a  lettei's  being 
broügbt  in,  to  terminate. 

Not,  bowever,  with  any  intention  on  my  aide  of  its 
being  a  final  one.  Tbe  figure  of  tiiis  wretebed4ooldiig 
invalid,  tbongb  be  woold  not  own  to  illness  —  men 
seldom  will  —  lying  in  tbe  solitaiy,  fireless  lodging- 
bonse  parier,  wbere  tbere  was  no  indieation  of  food, 
and  a  streng  smell  of  opium  —  followed  me  all  tbe 
way  to  tbe  jetty,  suggesting  plan  after  plan  coaceming 
bim. 

You  cannot  tbink  bow  pretty  even  onr  dull  imr 
looks  of  a  nigbt,  witb  its  two  long  lines  of  ligbted 
sboresj  and  otber  ligbts  seattered  betvireen  in  all  direc- 
tions,  every  vesseFs  rigging  bearing  one.  And  to- 
nigbt,  above  all  tiiings,  was  a  large  brigbt  moon,  saü- 
ing  up  over  innnmerable  wbite  clonds,  into  tbe  elear 
dark  zenitb,  Converting  tbe  town  of  Liverpool  into  a 
fairy  city,  and  tibe  muddyMersey  into  a  pleasant  ziver, 
crossed  by  a  patbway  of  silver  —  sucb  as  one  always 
looks  at  witb  a  kind  of  bope  tbat  it  wonld  lead  to 
'^some  brigbt  isle  of  rest^  Tbere  was  a  song  to  &sX 
effect  populär  wben  Dallas  and  I  were  boys. 

As  tbe  boat  moved  off,  I  settled  myseif  to  enjoy 
tbe  biief  seven  minutes  of  crossing  —  thinklng,  if  I 
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kad  but  the  little  face  by  me  looking  up  into  the  moon- 
light  she  ifl  so  fond  of,  the  little  hajti  to  ki^ep  warm 
inminel 

And  now,  Theodora,  I  come  to  sometbing  wbich 
you  xnust  nse  jour  own  judgment  about  telling  jour 
sister  Penelope. 

Half-way  across,  I  was  attraeted  by  tbe  peculiar 
manner  of  a  pasaenger,  who  bad  leaped  on  tbe  boat 
just  as  we  were  sbpvefl  off,  aad  now  stood  still  as  a 
carved  fignre,  staring  down  into  tbe  foamy  traek  of  tbe 
paddle-wheels.  He  was  $o  absorbed  tbat  be  did  not 
notice  me,  but  I  recognized  b|m  «t  once,  «nd  an  ngly 
suspicion  entered  niy  mind. 

In  my  time,  I  bave  bad  opportonities  of  witnessingy 
stage  by  stage^  that  disease  —  caU  it  dyspepsia,  by* 
pocbondriasis,  or  wbat  you  will  —  it  bas  all  names 
and  all  forms  —  wbicb  is  peculiar  to  our  present  State 
of  bigb  civilization,  wbere  tbe  mind  and  tbe  body 
seem  cultivated  into  perpetual  warfare  one  witb  tbe 
otber.  This  State  —  some  people  put  poetical  names 
upon  it  —  but  we  doctors  know  tbat  it  is  at  least  as 
mucb  pbysical  as  mental,  and  tbat  many  a  poor  misan- 
ibrope,  wbo  loatbes  bimself  and  tbe  world,  is  merely 
an  unfortunate  victim  of  stomacb  and  nerves,  wbom 
rest,  natural  living,  and  an  easy  mind,  would  soon 
make  a  man  again«  But  that  does  not  remove  tbe  piti- 
fulness  and  danger  of  the  case.  While  the  m^n  is  what 
be  is,  be  is  litüe  better  tban  a  monomaniac. 

If  I  bad  not  seen  bim  before,  the  expression  of  bis 
sountenauce,  as  be  stood  looking  down  into  the  river. 
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would  have  been  enongli  to  convince  me  liov  ne* 
cessaiy  it  was  to  keep  a  strict  watch  over  Mr.  Cliar 
terifl. 

When  the  rush  of  passengers  to  the  gang-way  made 
our  aide  of  the  boat  nearlj  deserted,  he  sprang  up  the 
Steps  of  the  paddle-box,  and  there  stood. 

I  onee  saw  a  man  commit  suicide.  It  was  one  of 
oors,  retuming  firom  the  Crimea.  He  had  been  drink- 
ing  hard,  and  was  put  under  restraint,  for  fear  of  der 
liriom  tremens;  but  when  he  was  thought  recovered, 
one  day,  at  broad  noon,  in  sight  of  all  hands,  he  sad- 
denly  jumped  overboard.  I  caught  sight  of  bis  ftce 
as  he  did  so — it  was  exactlj  the  expression  of  Francis 
Charteris. 

Perhaps,  in  any  case,  yon  had  better  never  repeat 
the  whole  of  this  to  your  sister. 

Not  tili  after  a  considerable  struggle  did  I  puU 
him  down  to  the  safe  deck  once  more.  There  he  stood 
breathless. 

'^You  were  not  snrely  going  to  drown  yomsel^ 
Mr.  Charteris?" 

"Iwas.     And  I  will" 

^'Tiy,  —  and  I  shaU  caQ  the  police  to  prevent 
yonr  making  such  an  ass  of  jourself 

It  was  no  time  to  choose  words,  and  in  this  soit 
of  disease  the  best  preventive  one  can  ose,  next  to  a 
firm,  imperative  will,  is  ridicule.  He  answered  nothing 
—  bnt  gazed  at  me  in  simple  astonishment,  while  I 
took  bis  arm  and  led  him  ont  of  the  boat  and  across 
the  landing-stage. 
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"I  beg  your  pardou  for  using  such  strong  language, 
bat  a  man  must  be  an  ass  indeed,  wbo  contemplates 
such  a  thing;  —  here,  too,  of  all  places. .  To  be  fisbed 
up  out  of  this  dirt7  river  like  a  dead  rat,  for  the  enter- 
tainment  of  ihe  crowd;  to  make  a.capital  case  at  the 
xnagistrate's  conrt  to-morrow,  and  a  first-rate  paragraph 
in  the  Liverpool  Mercury,  — r  *Attempted  Suicide  of  a 
Gentleman.*  Or,  if  70a  really  succeeded,  which  I 
doubt,  to  be  *Found  Drowned,' —  a  mere  body,  drifted 
ashore  with  cocoa-nut  husks  and  cabbages  at  Waterloo, 
'or  bronght  in  as  I  once  saw  at  these  very  stairs,  one 
of  the  many  poor  fools  who  do  this  here  yearly.  They 
had  picked  him  np  eight  miles  higher  np  the  river, 
and  80  bronght  him  down,  lashed  behind  a  rowing- 
boat,  floating  fiice  upwards"  — 

"Ahl" 

I  feit  Charteris  shndder. 

Yon  will,  too,  my  love,  so  I  will  repeat  no  more  of 
what  I  Said  to  him.  Bat  these  ghastly  pictores  were 
the  strongest  argoments  available  with  sach  a  man. 
What  was  the  ase  of  talking  to  him  of  6od,  and  life, 
and  immortality?  he  had  told  me  he  believed  in  none 
of  these  things.  Bat  he  believed  in  death  —  the 
epicorean^s  view  of  it — '^to  lie  in  cold  obstruction  and 
to  rot*  I  thooght,  and  still  think,  that  it  was  best  to 
use  any  lawM  means  to  keep  him  from  repeating  the 
attempi  Best  to  save  the  man  first,  and  preach  to  him 
afterwards. 

He  and  I  walked  up  and  down  the  streets  of  Liver- 
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pool  aliDost  in  silence,  except  when  be  darted.into  the 
firat  chemiat's  shop  ke  saw  to  procure  opium. 

"Dan't  liiader  me,"  he  said,  imploriugly,  "it  i£  tb6 
only  thio^  that  keeps  me  alive." 

Ttien  I  walked  him  about  once  more,  tili  bis  pace 
flagged,  bis  limbs  tottered,  he  became  tborougbly  pas- 
sive aiid  exhansted.  I  callcd  a  car,  and  expressed  107 
determination  to  aee  him  safe  home. 

"Home!  No,  no,  I  must  not  go  there."  And  the 
poor  fellow  aummoned  all  bis  faculties,  in  order  la 
speak  ratioDally.  "You  see,  a  gentleman  in  taj  vor  ' 
pleasant  circumstonces  —  in  short,  could  you  recom- 
mend  an^  place  —  a  quiet,  out-of-the-way  place,  vhere 
—  wbere  I  could  bide?" 

I  bad  Bu^pected  tbtn^  were  tbus.  And  aow,  if  I 
lost  sigbt  of  him  even  for  twenty-fout  bours,  be  might 
be  lost  permaneutly.  He  waa  in  that  critical  State, 
Trhen  the  next  step,  if  it  were  not  to  a  prison,  might 
be  iuto  B.  luuatic  asylum. 

It  waa  not  difiBcult  to  persnadebim  that  the  last 

place  wbere  creditora  would  search  for  a  debtor  vonld 

ha  inudn  a.  e^ol,  nor  to  cgnvey  him,   half-slupefied  «> 

f  own  rooms,  and  leave  bim  iäst  uleep 

low,  I  cannot  account  for  the  inflneaM 
d,  and  kept;  except  that  any  person  in 
)  always  has  power  over  another  nearly 
od  to  a  sick  man  there  is  so  antoerat 

present  condiüoii.    The  dsy  following, 
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I  removed  him  to  a~country  lodging,  where  an  old 
woman  I  know  will  look  after  Lim.  The  place  is 
humble  enough,  but  they  are  honest  people.  Ile  may 
lie  safe  there  tili  some  portion  of  health  retums;  his 
rent,  &c  —  my  prudent  little  lady  will  be  sure  to  be 
asking  after  my  "circumstances^  —  well,  love,  his  rent 
for  the  next  month  at  least,  I  can  easily  afford  to  pay. 
The  present  is  provided  for  —  as  to  his  future,  heaven 
oaly  knows. 

I  wrote,  according  to  prothise,  to  your  sister  Pene- 
lope,  explaining  where  Mr.  Charteris  was,  his  State  of 
health,  and  the  position  of  his  affairs;  also,  my  advice, 
wbich  he  neither  assents  to  nor  declines»  that  as  soon 
as  his  health  will  permit,  he  should  surrender  himself 
in  London,  go  through  the  Insolvent  Gourt^  and  Start . 
anew  in  life.  A  hard  life,  at  bedt,  since,  whatever 
Situation  he  may  obtain,  it  will  take  years  to  free  him 
from  all  his  üabilities. 

Miss  Johnston^s  answer  I  received  this  moming.  li 
was  merely  an  envelope  containing  a  bank  hote  of  20Z. 
SlrWilliam^s  gift,  possibly;  I  told  her  he  had  better  be 
made  aware  of  his  nephew's  abject  State,  —  or  do  you 
suppose  it  is  from  herseif?  I  thought  beyond  your 
quarterly  allowance,  you  had  none  of  you  much  ready 
money?  If  there  is  anything  I  ought  to  know  before- 
applying  this  sum  to  the  use  of  Mr.  Charteris,  you  will, 
of  coorse,  teil  me? 

I  have  been  to  see  him  this  aftemoon.  It  is  a  poor 
room  he  lies  in,  but  clean  and  quiet.    He  will  not  sti 
out  of  it;  it  was  with  difdculty  I  persuaded  him  ^ 

15* 
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have  the  window  opened,  so  that  we  migfat  enjoy  the 
stül  aatnmn  sansliine,  the  churcli-bells,  and  the  little 
robin^s  aong.  Tarning  back  to  the  sickly  drawn  face, 
buried  in  the  sofa-pillows,  my  heart  smote  me  with  a 
heavy  doubt  as  to  what  was  to  be  the  end  of  Francis 
Charteri& 

Yet  I  do  not  think  he  will  die;  bnt  he  will  be 
months,  years  in  recovering,  even  if  he  is  ever  bis  old 
seif  again  —  bodily,  I  mean;  whether  bis  inner  seif  is 
undergoing  anj  change,  I  have  small  means  of  jndging. 
The  best  thing  for  him,  boih  mentallj  and  physically, 
woold  be  a  fond,  good  woman^s  constant  care;  bnt  that 
he  cannot  have. 

I  need  scarcely  say,  I  have  taken  eveiy  precandon 
that  he  should  never  see  nor  hear  any thing  of  Lydia; 
nor  she  of  him.  He  has  never  named  her,  nor  anj 
one;  past  and  fatnre  seem  alike  swept  ont  of  his 
mind;  he  only  lives  in  the  miserable  present,  a  help- 
less,  hopeless,  exacting  invalid.  Not  on  any  acconnt 
wotdd  I  have  Lydia  Oartwright  see  him  now.  If  I 
jndge  her  countenance  rightly,  she  is  just  Üie  girl  to 
do  exactly  what  you  women  are  so  prone  to  —  foigive 
eveiything,  sacrifice  eveiything,  and  go  back  to  the 
old  love.  Ah!  Theodora,  what  am  I  that  I  should 
dare  to  speak  thus  lightly  of  women's  loye,  women's 
forgiveness! 

I  am  glad  Mr.  Johnston  allows  you  occasiomüly 
to  see  Mrs.  Oartwright  and  the  child,  and  that  the 
litüe  fellow  is  so  well  cared  for  by  bis  grandmother.  If, 
with  bis  fitther^s  fiu^e,  he  inherits  bis  fitthe/s  tempenh 
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ment,  the  nervously  sensitive  Organization  of  a  modern 
'^gentleman,**  as  opposed  to  the  healtbj  animalism  of 
a  working  man,  lifo  will  be  an  uphill  road  to  ihat  {)Oor 
boy. 

His  mother^s  heart  aches  after  bim  sorely  at  times, 
as  I  can  plainlj  perceiva  Yesterday,  I  saw  ber  stand 
watcbing  tbe  line  of  female  convicts  —  tbose  witb  in- 
fants  —  as  one  after  tbe  otber  tbey  filed  out,  eacb 
witb  ber  babj  in  ber  arms,  and  passed  into  tbe  ezer- 
cising-ground.  Afterwards,  I  watcbed  ber  slip  into 
one  of  tbe  empty  cells,  fold  up  a  cbild's  cap  tbat  bad 
been  left  lying  about,  and  look  at  it  wistftiUy,  as  if 
sbe  ahnest  envied  tbe  forlom  oecupant  of  tbat  dreary 
nook,  where,  at  least,  tbe  motber  bad  ber  cbild  witb 
ber  continually.  Poor  Lydia!  sbe  may  bave  been  a 
girl  of  weak  will,  easily  led  astray,  but  I  am  con- 
vinced  tbat  tbe  only  tbing  wbicb  led  ber  astray  must 
bave  been,  and  will  always  be,  ber  affections. 

Perbaps,  as  tbe  grandmotber  cannot  write,  it  would 
be  a  comibrt  to  Lydia,  if  your  next  letter  enabled  me 
to  give  to  ber  a  faller  account  of  tbe  welfare  of  little 
Frank.  I  wonder,  does  bis  fatber  ever  tbink  of  bim? 
or  of  tbe  poor  motber.  He  was  '*  always  kind  to 
tbem,"  you  teil  me  sbe  declared;  possibly  fond  of  tbem, 
so  far  as  a  selfisb  man  can  be.  Bat  bow  can  such 
an  one  as  be  nnderstand  wbat  it  mnst  be  to  be  a 
fatherl 

My  love,  I  must  cease  writing  now.  It  is  mid- 
night,  and  I  bave  to  take  as  mach  sleep  as  I  can;  my 
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work  is  veiy  hard  just  at  prescnt;  but  liappy  work,  be- 
cause,  tbrougb  it,  I  look  forward  to  a  future. 

'  Your  father*8  brief  message  of  thanks  for  my  tele- 
gram  about  Mr.  Trebeme,  was  kind. ,    Will  jon  ac- 
knowledge  it  in  tbe  wslj  you  consider  would  be  most 
pleasing;  that  is,  least  unpleasing,  to  him,  from  me. 
And  now,  farewell  —  farewell,  my  only  darling. 

Max  Urquhart. 

P.S.  —  After  tbe  fasbion  of  a  lady's  letter,  thougb 
not,  I  trust,  witb  tbe  most  important  fact  tberein. 
Tbougb  I  re-open  my  letter  to  inform  you  of  it,  lest 
you  migbt  learn  it  in  some  otber  way,  I  consider  it  of 
very  sligbt  moment,  and  only  name  it  because  tbese 
sort  of  small  unpleasantnesses  bave  a  babit  of  growing 
likc  snow-balls,  every  yard  tbey  rolL 

Our  cbaplain  bas  just  sbown  me  in  tbis  moming*8 
paper  a  paragrapb  about  myself,  not  complimentaiy, 
and  decidedly  ill-natured.  It  bardly  took  me  by  sur- 
prise;  I  bave  of  late  occasionally  caugbt  dtray  com- 
ments,  not  very  flattering,  on  myself  and  my  proceed- 
ings,  but  tbey  troubled  me  little.  I  know  tbat  a  man 
in  my  position,  witb  aims  far  beyond  bis  present  cir- 
cumstances,  witb  opinions  too  obstinate  and  manners 
too  blunt  to  get  tbese  aims  carried  out,  as  many  do,  by 
tbe  aid  of  otber  and  more  influential  people,  such  t 
man  must  bave  enemies. 

Be  not  afraid,  love  —  mine  are  few;  and  be  sure  I 
bave  given  tbem  no  cause  for  animosity.    True,  I  bave 
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contradicted  some,  and  not  many  men  can  stand  con- 
tradiction  —  but  I  have  wronged  no  man  to  my  know- 
ledge.  My  conscience  is  clear.  So  they  maj  spread 
wbat  absurd  reports  or  innuendoes  they  will  —  I  shall 
live  it  all  down. 

My  spirit  seems  to  have  had  a  doucbe-bath  this 
moming,  cold,  but  salutary.  This  tangible  annoyance 
will  brace  me  out  of  a  Httle  feeble-heartedness  that  has 
been  growing  over  me  of  late;  so  be  content,  my 
Theodora. 

I  send  you  the  newspaper  paragrapk  Eead  it,  and 
bum  it. 

Is  Penelope  come  home?  I  need  scarcely  otserve, 
that  only  herseif  and  you  are  acquainted,  or  ynW  be, 
with  any  of  the  circumstances  I  have  related  with  re- 
spect  to  Mr.  Charteris. 
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Her  Story. 

A  FOüBTH  Monday,  and  my  letter  has  not  00111& 
OH,  Max,  Max!  —  Yoa  are  not  ill,  I  know;  fat  An- 
gnstns  saw  yoa  on  Satorday.  Why  were  yon  ia  sadi 
haste  to  Blip  away  from  him?  Ho  himself  even  no- 
ticed  it 

For  me,  had  I  not  then  heard  of  yonr  welL-being, 
I  shonld  haye  disqnieted  myself  sorely.  Three  weeks 
— twenty-one  days  —  it  is  a  long  time  to  go  about  as 
if  ihere  were  a  stone  lying  in  ihe  comer  of  one's  beart, 
or  a  thom  piercing  it  One  may  not  ackno^edge 
this:  one^s  reason,  or  better,  one^s  love,  may  often  quite 
argae  it  down;  yet,  it  is  there.  TIus  moming,  when 
the  litde  postman  went  whistling  past  Bockmonnt  gate, 
I  tumed  almost  sick  with  fear. 

IJnderstand  me — not  with  one  sort  of  fear.  Faith- 
lessness  or  forgetftdness  are — Well,  with  you  they  are 
—  simply  impossible!  But  yon  are  my  Max;  anything 
happening  to  you  happens  to  me;  nothing  can  hnrt 
you  without  hurting  me.  Do  you  feel  this  as  I  do? 
if  80,  Burely,  under  any  circumstances,  you  would 
write. 

Forgivel  I  meant  not  to  blame  you;  we  neyer  ought 
to  blame  what  we  cannot  understand.  Besides,  all  this 
suspenso  may  end  to-morrow.  Max  does  not  intend  to 
wound  me;  Max  loves  me. 
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Just  now,  sitting  quiot,  I  seemed  to  hear  jou  say- 
ing:  '*My  little  lady,^  as  distinctly  as  if  you  were  dose 
at  hand,  and  had  called  me.  Yet  it  is  a  year  since  I 
have  lieard  the  soond  of  your  voice,  or  seen  your  face. 

Augustus  says,  of  late  jon  have  tnmed  quite  grey. 
Never  mind,  Max  I  I  like  silver  locks.  An  old  man  I 
knew  used  io  say,  '^At  the  root  of  every  grey  hair  is 
a  cell  of  wisdom.^  How  will  you  be  able  to  bear  witb 
the  foolishness  of  this  me?  Yet,  all  the  better  for  you. 
I  know  you  would  soon  be  ten  years  younger  —  looks 
and  all  —  if,  after  your  hard  work,  you  had  a  home 
to  come  back  to,  and  —  and  me, 

See  how  conceited  we  grow!  See  the  demoralizing 
iresult  of  having  been  for  a  whole  year  loved  and  cared 
for;  of  knowing  ourselves,  for  the  first  time  in  our 
liires,  first  object  to  somebodyl 

There  now,  I  can  laugh  again;  and  so  I  may  begin 
and  write  my  letter.  It  shall  not  be  a  sad  or  com- 
plaining  letter,  if  I  can  help  it 

Spring  is  coming  on  fast  I  never  remember  such 
a  March.  Buds  of  chestnuts  bursting,  blackbirds 
singing,  primroses  out  in  the  lane,  a  cloud  of  snowy 
wind-flowers  gleaming  through  the  trees  of  my  favourite 
wood,  conceming  which,  you  remember,  we  had  our 
celebrated  battle  about  blue-bells  and  hyacinths.  These 
are  putting  out  their  leaves  already ;  there  will  be  such 
quantities  this  year.  How  I  should  like  to  show  you 
my  bank  of  —  ahem!  blue-belU! 

Mischievous  still,  you  perceive.  Obstinate,  like- 
wise*,  almost  as  obstinate  as  —  you. 


Angnstua  hints  at  some  "nnpleasant  buamess"  yoa 
luT«  been  engaged  in  lately.  I  conclude  some  coatro- 
veny.  ia  which  you  have  bad  to  "hold  yoor  own' 
Bore  firmly  th&Q  nsual.  Or  new  "enemies,"  —  boai- 
uess  foes  oalj  of  course,  afaout  vliich  70a  told  me  I 
muat  never  griave,  as  they  wero  unavoidable.  I  do 
not  grieve;  yaa  will  live  down  any  passing  animosity. 
It  will  be  all  smooth  aailing  by-and-by.  But  in  tbe 
meantime,  wby  not  teil  me?  I  am  not  a  child  —  and 
•^  I  am  to  be  your  wife,  Max. 

Ab,  now  tbe  .tbom  is  out,  tbe  one  little  sting  of 
pfün.  It  isn't  tbis  cbild  yon  were  fond  of,  Ibis  ignorant, 
feolisb,  Daugbty  cbild,  it  is  yom:  vife,  wbom  you  jooi- 
Belf  cboae,  to  wbom  you  yourself  gave  her  place  and 
her  rights,  wbo  comea  to  you  vitb  her  heart  fuü  of 
love  and  says,  "Max,  teil  mel" 

Now,  no  more  of  tbis,  for  I  have  mnch  to  teil  yon 
.—  T  tfilt  «mi  «verytbing. 

ow  quietly  tbis  wiater  has  sb'pped  away 
cmount-,  how,  from  tbe  time  Penclope 
ai  1  Eccmed  to  begin  our  lives  anew 
le  Bense  bcginniiig  almost  ag  Unle 
entirely  in  tbe  preseut;  content  vitb 
and  each  day'a  pleasure,  —  and  it  waa 
nany  amall  pleasurca  vre  found  —  nerer. 
rea  eitber  tu  dwell  on  tbe  future  or 
ist  Except  when  by  your  desire,  I 
>f  FrancisB  baving  passed  throngb  tba 
,  and  how  you  were  hoping  to  obtua 
oatioa    aa    correaponding  clerk.     Poor 
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Francis!  all  bis  grai^d  Glennan  and  Spanisb  to  Iiave 
Blink  down  to  the  writing  of  a  merchanfs  business- 
letters,  in  a  mnsty  Liverpool  office!  Will  be  ever  bear 
it?  Well,  except  tbis  time,  and  once  afterwards,  bis  name 
bas  never  been  mentioned,  eitber  bj  Penelope  or  me. 

Tbe  second  time  bappened  tbiis  —  I  did  not  teil 
yon  tben,  so  I  will  now.  Wben  onr  Cbristmas  bills 
came  in  —  our  private  ones,  mj  sister  bad  no  money 
to  meet  tbem.  I  soon  guessed  tbat  —  as,  from  your 
letter,  I  bad  already  guessed  wbere  ber  balf-yearly  al- 
lowance  bad  gone.  I  was  perplexed,  for  tbough  sbe 
now  confides  to  me  nearly  everytbing  of  ber  daily  con- 
cems,  sbe  bas  never  told  me  that.  Yet  sbe  must  have 
known  I  knew  —  tbat  you  wonld  be  snre  to  teil  me. 

At  last,  one  morning,  as  I  was  passing  tbe  door  of 
ber  room,  sbe  called  me  in. 

She  was  standing  before  a  cbest-of-drawers,  wbicb, 
I  bad  noticed,  sbe  always  kept  locked.  But  to-day  the 
top  drawer  was  open,  and  out  of  a  small  jewel-case 
tbat  lay  oxf  it,  she  had  taken  a  string  of  pearls. 

**You  remember  tbis?" 

Ah,  yesi  But  Penelope  looked  steadily  at  it;  so,  of 
conrse,  did  I. 

^Have  you  any  idea,  Dora,  wbat  it  is  worth,  or 
how  mucb  Sir  William  gave  for  it?* 

I  knew:  for  Lisabel  had  told  me  berself,  in  the 
days  wben  we  were  all  racking  our  brains  to  find  out 
suitable  marriage  presents  for  the  goveraor^s  lady. 

''Do  you  think  it  would  be  wrong,  or  tbat  tbe 
Trebemes  would  be  annoyed,  if  I  sold  it?* 
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«Sold  it!" 

«I  have  no  money  —  and  my  bills  must  be  paid. 
It  ia  not  dishonest  to  seil  what  is  one^s  own,  thon^h  it 
may  be  somewhat  painfoL" 

I  conld  saj  nothing.  The  pain  was  keen  —  even 
to  me. 

She  then  reminded  me  how  Mrs.  Granton  bad  once 
admired  these  pearls,  sajing,  wben  Colin  married  sbe 
sbonld  like  to  give  her  daugbter-in-law  just  sach  an- 
other  necklace. 

"If  sbe  would  buy  it  now  —  if  yon  wonld  not 
mind  asking  ber  — ^ 

"No,  no!'* 

"Tbank  you,  Bora.'' 

Sbe  replaced  tbe  necklace  in  its  case,  and  gaye  it 
into  my  band.  I  was  slipping  out  of  tbe  room»  wben 
sbe  said:  — 

"One  moment,  cbild.  Tbere  was  sometbing  moie 
I  wisbed  to  say  to  you.     Look  bere.* 

Sbe  unlocked  drawer  after  drawer.  Tbere  lay,  care- 
i^lly  arranged,  all  ber  ^dding  clotbes,  even  to  the  . 
wbite  silk  dress,  tbe  wreatb  and  veil.  Evetytbing  was 
put  away  in  Penelope's  own  tidy,  over-particular  fitsbion, 
wrapped  in  silver  paper,  or  smootbly  folded,  witb  i^rigs 
of  lavender  between.  Sbe  must  bare  done  it  leisnrely 
and  orderly,  after  ber  peculiar  babit,  wbicb  made  us, 
wben  sbe  was  only  a  girl  of  seventeen,  teaze  Penelope 
by  calling  ber  "old  maidl" 

Even  now,  sbe  paused  more  tban  once,  to  le-fold 
or  re-arrange  sometbing  —  tenderly,    aß  one  would 
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arrange  the  clotlies  of  a  person  who  was  dead  —  then 
elosed  and  locked  everj  drawer,  pntting  the  kej,  not 
on  her  hous^hold-bunch,  but  in  a  comer  of  her  desk. 

^^I  should  not  like  anjthing  touohed  in  my  lifetime, 
but,  shonld  I  die  —  not  that  this  is  likely;  I  believe 
1  shall  li^e  to  be  an  old  woman  —  still,  shonld  I  die, 
you  will  know  where  these  things  are.  Do  widi  them 
exactlj  what  jon  think  best  And  if  money  is  wanted 
for  — "^  She  -stopped,  and  then,  for  the  fbrst  time,  I 
heard  her  pronounce  bis  name,  distinctlj  and  steadilj, 
like  any  other  name,  ^*for  Francis  Charteris,  or  any 
one  belonging  to  him, —  seil  them.  Ton  will  pro- 
mise?" 

I  promised. 

Mrs.  Ghranton,  dear  soull  asked  no  qnestions,  bat 
took  the  necklaco,  and  gave  me  the  money,  which  I 
bronght  to  my  sister.     She  reeeived  it  without  a  word. 

After  this,  all  went  on  as  heretofore;  and  though 
sometimes  I  have  feit  her  eye  upon  me  when  I  was 
opening  yonr  letters,  as  if  she  fancied  ihere  might  be 
something  to  hear,  still,  since  there  never  was  anything, 
I  thought  it  best  to  take  no  notice.  But  Max,  I  wished 
often,  and  wish  now,  that  you  would  teil  me  if  there  is 
any  special  reason  why,  for  so  many  weeks,  you  have 
never  mentioned  Francis? 

I  was  telling  you  about  Penelope*  She  has  fallen 
into  her  old  busy  ways  —  busier  than  ever,  indeed« 
She  looks  weU  too,  '^quite  herseif  again,"  as  Mrs.  Gran- 
ton  whispered  to  me,  one  moming  when  —  wonderfiil 
cvent  —  I  had  persuaded  my  sister  that  we  ought  to 
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drive  over  fo  Inncli  at  Üie  Cedars,  and  admire  all  Qu 
prepKrationa  for  the  reception '  of  üia.  Colin ,  next 
month. 

"1  would  not  have  llked  to  «sk  her,"  added  the 

good  old  lady;    "but  since  ehe  did  come,  I  am  g'lad. 

The  siffht  of  mj  fonng  folk'B  happinese  will  not  pwn 

her?  Shfl  has  really  got  over  her  tronble,  yon  think?" 

"Yes,  JOB,"  I  Bald  hastily,  for  Penelope  was  ooming 

np  the  greenhouse  walk.     Yet  when  I  obserred  her,  it 

seemed  not  herself  but .  a  new  seif  —  such  as  is  oolj 

bom  of  sorrow  wbich  smiied  ont  of  her  poor  thiu  &Ge, 

inade  her  move  BofUy,  apeak  affectionatelj,  &nd  listen 

patiently  to  all  the  countless  detüU  abont  "my  Colin' 

and  "my  danghter  Emily,"  (blesa.the  dear  old  lady,  I 

hope  sha  will  find  her  a  real  danghter).     And  thongh 

most  of  the  way  home  we  were  both  more  silent  than 

nsuat,   something  in  Fenelope's  countenance  made  me, 

not  aad  or  anxione,  bat  inly  awed,  marrelling  at  its 

ezceeding    peoce.     A   peace   such  aa  I   could   hava 

iimurinnil  in  thase  who  had  brought  all  their  euthly 

üd  them  at  the  apostlea'  feet;  or  holier 

re  happier,  —  who  had  lel^  all,  taken 

ind  followed  Bim.    Hirn  who  throBgh 

h  taoght  the  perfection  of  all  aacrifiee, 

thns,  Max,  may  I  not?    It  is  like 

',  talking  to  yon. 

lis  veiy  drive  home  that  something 
I  am  going  to  relate  as  literally  aa  I 
yon  ought  to  kaov  iL    It  will  mak« 
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you  love  my  sister  as  I  love  her,  which  is  sajing  a 
good  deal. 

Watching  her,  I  almost  — r  forgive,  dear  Maxi  — 
Ijut  I  almost  forgot  my  letter  to  you,  safely  written 
overnight,  to  be  posted  on  our  way  home  from  the 
Cedars;  tili  Penelope  thought  of  a  village  post-ofEce 
we  had  just  passed. 

"Don't  vex  yourself,  child,"  she  said,  "you  shall  ' 
cross  the  moor  again;    you  will  be  quite  in  time;    and 
1  will  drive  round,    and  meet  you  just  beyond  the 
ponds" 

And,  in  my  hurry,  I  utterly  forgot  that  cottage 
you  know,  which  she  has  never  yet  been  near,  nor  is 
aware  who  live  in  it  Not  tili  I  had  posted  my  letter, 
did  I  call  to  mind  that  she  would  be  passiug  Mrs.  Cart- 
wright's  very  doorl 

However,  it  was  too  late  to  alter  plans,  so  I 
resolved  not  to  fret  about  it  And,  somehow,  the 
spring  feeling  came  over  me^  the  smell  of  furze- 
blossoms,  and  of  green  leaves  budding;  the  vague 
sense  as  if  some  new  blessing  were  Coming  with  the 
Coming  year.  And,  though  I  had  not  Max  with  me, 
to  admire  my  one  stray  violet  that  I  found,  and  listen 
to  my  lark  —  the  first,  singing  up  in  his  white  cloud, 
still  I  thought  of  you,  and  I  loved  you!  With  a  love 
that,  I  think,  those  only  feel  who  have  sufiered,  and 
suffered  together:  a  love  that,  though  it  may  have 
known  a  few  pains,  has  never,  thank  Ood,  known  a 
Single  doubt'  And  so  you  did  not  feel  so  very  far 
away. 
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Then  I  walked  on  as  £ut^as  I  could,  to  meet  die 
pony-carriage,  which  I  saw  crawling  along  the  road 
round  the  tum  —  past*the  very  cottage  My  heait 
beat  so!  But  Penelope  drove  quietly  on,  looking 
straight  before  her.  She  would  have  driven  by  in  a 
minute;  when,  right  across  the  road,  in  front  of  the 
pony,  after  a  dog  or  soinething,  I  saw  nm  a  child. 

How  I  got  to  the  spot  I  hardly  know;  how  the 
child  escaped  I  know  still  less;  it  was  almost  a  miracle. 
But  there  stood  Penelope,  with  the  litüe  fellow  in  her 
arms.    He  was  unhurt  —  not  even  frightened. 

I  took  him  from  her — she  was  still  too  bewildered 
to  observe  him  much  —  besides,  a  child  alters  so  in 
six  months.  ''He  is  all  right  70U  see.  Bun  away, 
little  man." 

''Stop!  there  is  his  mother  to  be  thought  of|*  said 
Penelope;  "where  does  he  live?  whose  chüd  is  he?" 

Before  I  could  answer,  the  grandmother  ran  out, 
calling  "Franky  —  Frankj." 

It  was  all  over.    No  concealment  was  possible. 

I  made  my  sister  sit  down  hj  the  roadside,  and 
there,  with  her  head  ou  my  Shoulder,  she  sat  tili  her 
deadly  paleness  passed  away,  and  two  tears  slowfy 
rose  and  rolled  down  her  cheeks;  but  she  said  nothing. 

Again  I  impressed  upon  her  what  a  great  comfort 
it  was  ihat  the  boy  had  escaped  without  one  Scratch; 
for  there  he  stood,  having  once  more  got  away  from 
his  granny,  staring  at  us,  finger  in  mouth,  with  intense 
curiosity  and  enjoymeni 

"Off  with  you!"  —  I  cried  more  than  onca     Bat 
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he  kept  bis  ground;  and  when  I  rose  to  put  him  awaj 
—  mj  sister  held  me. 

Often  I  have  noticed,  that  in  her  harshest  days 
Penelope  never  disliked  nor  was  disliked  by  cbildren. 
She  bad  a  sort  of  instinct  for  them.  They  rarely 
yezed  her,  as  we,  er  her  servants,  or  her  big  scbolars 
always  unbappily  contrived  to  do.  And  she  could  al- 
ways  manage  them,  irom  the  squalling  baby  that  she 
stopped  to  pat  at  a  cottage  door,  to  the  raggedest 
yoimg  scamp  in  the.  village,  whom  she  wonld  pick  up 
after  a  pitched  batde,  give  a  good  scolding  to,  then 
hear  all  bis  tribulations,  diy  bis  dirty  face,  and  send 
him  away  witb  a  broad  gr7upon  it,  such  ai  was  upon 
rranky's  now. 

He  came  nearer,  and  put  bis  brown  little  paws 
upon  Penelope*8  silk  gown. 

"The  pony,**  she  muttered;  "Dora,  go  and  see  after 
the  pony." 

But  wben  I  was  gone,  and  she  thought  herseif 
unseen,  I  saw  her  coax  the  little  lad  to  her  side,  to 
her  arms,  hold  him  there  and  kiss  him;  —  oh!  Max, 
I  can't  write  of  it;  I  could  not  teil  it  to  anybody  butyou. 

After  keeping  away  as  long  as  was  practicable,  I 
retumed,  to  £nd  Franky  gone,  and  my  sister  Walking 
slowly  up  and  down;  her  veil  was  down;  but  her  voice 
and  Step  bad  their  usual  "old-maidish"  quietness,  —  if 
I  dared  without  a  sob  at  the  heart,  even  tbink  tb^-t 
word  conceming  our  Penelope  I 

Leaving  her  to  get  into  the  carriage,  I  just  rau 
into   the   cottage  to   teil  Mrs.  Cartwright   wbat   bad 
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happened,  and  assure  her  that  the  child  had  received 
no  possible  härm;  when,  who  should  I  see  sitfcmg^  over 
the  fire  but  the  last  peraon  I  eyer  expected  to  see  in 
that  place! 

Did  you  know  it?  —  was  it  by  your  advice  Be 
came?  —  what  conld  be  bis  motive  in  comin^?  or 
was  it  done  merely  for  a  whim  —  just  like  fVancis 
Charteris. 

Anywhere  eise  I  believe  I  could  not  have  re- 
cognised  bim.  Not  from  bis  sbabbiness;  even  in  rags 
Francis  would  be  something  of  the  genüexnan;  bnt 
from  bis  utterly  broken-down  appearance,  bis  look  of 
hopeless  indiffwence,  settled  discontent;  the  air  of  a 
man  who  bas  tried  all  things  and  fomid  them  vanity. 

Seeing  me,  he  instinctively  set  down  the  ehild,  who 
cltgoig  to  bis  knees,  screaming  londly  to  ^^Daddy.* 

Francis  blusbed  violently,  and  then  langhed.  '^The 
brat  owns  me,  you  see;  he  bas  not  forgott^i  nie  — 
likes  me  also  a  litüe,  which  cannot  be  said  for  most 
people.  Heyday,  no  getting  rid  of  bim?  Gerne  along 
then,  young  man;  I  must  e^en  make  ihe  best  of 
you.** 

Franky,  notbing  lotb,  clambered  up,  hngged  him 
smotberingly  roand  the  neck,  and  broke  into  bis  own 
trinmphant  **Ha!  ha!  he!"  —  .His  fsäher  tnnied  and 
kissed  bim. 

Then,  somehow,  I  feit  as  if  it  were  eaaier  to  speak 
to  Francis  Charteris.  Odly  a  word  or  two  —  enqidries 
about  his  bealth  —  how  long  he  had  left  lavexpool  — 
and  wbetber  he  meant  to  retnm. 
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^^  Of  course.  Onlj  a  day's  holidaj.  A  borse  in  a 
mill  —  that  is  what  I  am  now.  Nothing  for  it  but  to 
grind  on  to  the  end  of  the  chapter  —  eh ,  Eranky  my 
boyl'» 

"Hai  hal  heP  screamed  the  child,  with  another 
delighted  hug. 

"He  seems  fond  of  70a ,"  I  said. 

"Oh  yes;  he  always  was.**  Francis  sighed.  I  am 
sure,  natore  was  tugging  hard  at  the  selfish  pleasure- 
loving  heart.  And  pity  —  I  know  it  was  not  wrong, 
Maxi  — ^  was  pnlling  spre  at  mine. 

I  Said  I  had  heard  of  bis  illness  in  the  winter,  and 
was  glad  to  find  bim  so  much  recovered:  —  how  long 
had  he  been  about  again? 

"How  long?  Indeed  I  forget  I  am  so  apt  to 
forget  things  now.  Except"  —  he  added  bitt^ly  — 
"the  elerk^B  stool  and  the  office  window  with  the  spider- 
webs  orer  it  — *  and  the  thirty  Shillings  a-week.  That's 
my  income,  Dora  —  I  beg  your  pardon,  Miss  Dora,  — 
I  forgot  I  was  no  longer  a  gentleman,  bat  a  clerk  at 
thirty  Shillings  a-week.** 

I  Said,  I  did  not  see  why  that  shonld  make  him 
les8  ot  a  gendeman;  and,  lA:oken-down  as  he  was,  — ; 
sitting  cronching  over  the  fire  with  bis  sickly  cheek 
passed  against  that  rosy  one,  *—  I  fancied  I  saw  some- 
thing  of  the  man  ~—  the  honest,  true  man  -— *  flash 
across  the  forlorn  aspect  of  poor  Francis  Gharteris. 

I  would  have  liked  to  stay  and  talk  with  him,  and 
Said  so,  but  my  sister  was  outside. 

"Is  she?  will  she  be  Coming  in  here?"  •—  And  he 

18* 
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slirank  nervonslj  into  bis  comer.     '*I  bave  been  so  il]« 
you  know.'* 

He  need  not  be  afraid,  I  told  bim  —  we  sbould 
bave  driven  off  in  two  minutes.  Tbere  was  not  the 
sligbtest  cbance  of  tbeir  meeting  —  in  all  bnman  pro- 
bability  be  wonld  never  meet  ber  more. 

"Never  more!'* 

I  bad  not  tbougbt  to  see  bim  so  mncb  affected. 

'^You  were  rigbt,  Dora,  I  never  did  desenre  Pene- 
lope  —  yet  tbere  is  sometbing  I  sbould  like  to  baye 
Said  to  ber.  Stop,  bold  back  tbe  cnrtain  —  she  can- 
not  see  me  sitting  bere?^ 

"No." 

So,  as  sbe  drove  slowly  past,  Francis  watcbed 
ber;  I  feit  more  tban  glad  —  proud  tbat  be  sbonld  see 
tbe  face  wbicb  be  bad  known  blooming  and  yomig, 
and  wbicb  wonld  never  be  eitber  tbe  one  er  tbe  other 
again  in  tbis  world,  and  tbat  be  sbonld  see  how  peaoa- 
M  and  good  it  was. 

^^Sbe  is  kltered  strangely." 

I  asked,  in  momentary  fear,  did  be  tbink  her  look- 
ing  out  of  bealtb? 

**0b  no  —  It  is  not  tbat  I  bardly  know  wbat  it 
is;"  tben,  as  witb  a  sndden  Impulse,  "I  must  go  and 
speak  to  Penelope." 

And  before  I  coidd  binder  bim,  be  was  at  Übe  ear^ 
riage  side. 

No  fear  of  a  ''scene.^  Tbey  met  —  ob  Max,  can 
any  two  people  so  meet  wbo  bave  been  lovers  for  ten 
yearsl 
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rt  might  have  been  that  tlie  emotion  of  the  last 
few  minutes  left  lier  in  tliat  State  when  no  occorrence 
seemed  unexpected  or  stränge  —  but  Penelope,  when 
slie  saw  bim,  only  gave  a  sligbt  start;  —  and  tben 
looked  at  bim,  straigbt  in  tbe  face,  for  a  minute 
or  so. 

"I  am  sony  to  see  tbat  70a  bave  been  iU." 
Tbat  one  sentence  must  bave  strack  bim,  as  it  did 
me,  witb  tbe  fall  conviction  of  bow  thej  met  —  as 
Penelope  and  Francis  no  more  —  merely  Miss  Jobn- 
ston*  and  Mr.  Cbarteris. 

'^I  bave  been  ill,^  be  said,  at  last  ^^Älmost  at 
deatb^s  door.  I  sbould  bave  died,  bat  for  Doctor 
Urqobart  and  —  one  otber  person,  wbose  name  I  dis- 
covered  hj  acctdent  I  beg  to  tbank  ber  for  ber 
cbarity.'* 

He  blasbed  scarlet  in  prononncing  tbe  word.     M7 
sister  tried  to  speak,  bat  be  stopped  ber. 
"Needless  to  denj.** 

"I  never  deny  wbat  is  trae,'*  said  Penelope  gravely. 
"I  onlj  did  -v^bat  I  considered  rigbt,  and  wbat  I  woald 
bave  done  for  any  person  wbom  I  bad  known  so  many 
years.  Nor  woald  I  bave  done  it  at  all,  bat  tbat  your 
ancle  refused.** 

"I  bad  ratber  owe  it  to  you —  twenty  times  over!" 
be  cried.  "Nay  —  yoa  sball  not  be  annoyed  witb 
gratitüde  -^  I  came  bat  to  own  my  debt  —  to  say,  if 
I  Hve,  I  wiU  repay  it;  if  I  die  — '* 

8be  looked  keenly  at  bim:  —  "You  will  not 
die.* 


"Why  not?  What  have  I  to  live  for  —  a  ruineä. 
dlsappointed,  diagraced  man?  No,  no  —  my  cbaaee 
is  over  for  thia  world,  and  I  do  not  care  ho\r  soon  I 
get  out  of  iL" 

"I  Toold  rather  hear  of  youx  living  wortliily 
in  it" 

"Too  late,  too  late." 

"Indeed  it  is  not  too  late." 

Penelope's  voice  was  veiy  earaest,  and  bad  &  sligbl 
falter  that  startled  eveo  me.  No  wouder  it  misled 
Francis,  —  ho  who  never  liad  a  partionlarly  low 
optuion  of  himself,  and  wbo  for  so  many  years  bad 
been  fully  aware  oF  a  fact  —  vhidi,  I  once  heard  Uax 
say,  onght  alwaya  to  make  a  man  humble  ratber  tlun 
vaia  —  bow  deeply  a  fond  woman  bad  loved  bim. 

"How  do  you  mean?"  be  asked  eagerly. 

"That  you  have  no  cause  for  all  tbis  de^pair.  Ton 
are  a  young  man  still;  your  health  may  improve;  yoa 
are  free  from  doht,  and  bave  enougb  to  live  opoa 
Wbatever  disagreeables  your  position  bas,  it  is  a  be- 
gtnning  —  you  may  rise.  A  long  and  prospetont 
ire  you  yet  —  I  hope  sa' 

ed.  For  be  loobed  at  her  as  be 
1  tbey  were  young.  And  it  seen» 
'e  that  love  ever  can  die  out  I 
is  exceeding  oalnmesa  of  my  siHter'i 
i  cloak  whicb  pride  puta  on  to  hide 
-  Bnt  I  was  miataken.  And  now  I 
I,  but  tbat  I  —  wbo  know  my  sister 
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as  a  sister  onglit  —  could  for  an  instant  have  seen  in 
those  Boft  sad  eyes  anTtinng  beyond  what  her  words 
expr^ged  —  the  more  plainly,  »  th«f  vere  sack  ex* 
tremely  kind  and  genüe  words. 

Francis  came  closer,  aad  sadd  something  lai  a  low 
voice^  of  which  I  caught  only  tbe  last  sentenoe,  ■— 

^^Penelope,  will  jou  trust  ise  again?^ 

I  would  have  slipped  awajr  —  but  my  sist^  de- 
tained  me;  tightlj  her  fingers  closed  on  mioe;  bat  she 
answered  Francis  composedlj: 

"I  do  not  quite  comprekend  you.** 

"Will  you  forgive  and  forget?  will  you  marry  me?" 

"  Francis  r  I  exclaimed,  indignantly;  but  Pene- 
lope  put  her  hand  upon  my  mouth. 

"That  is  right  Don^t  listen  to  Dora  —  she  always 
hated  me.  Listen  to  me.  Penelope,  yoa  skall  make 
me  anything  you  choose;  you  wpuld  be  the  saving  of 
me  —  that  is,  if  you  could  put  up  with  such  a  broken, 
sickly,  ill-tempered  wretch." 

"Poor  Francis!"  and  she  just  toudtied  him  with 
her  band. 

He  caught  it  and  kept  it  Then  Penelope  seemed 
to  wake  up  as  out  of  a  dream. 

"You  must  not,"  she  said  hurriedly;  "you  must  not 
hold  my  hand.** 

"Why  not?** 

"Because  I  do  not  love  you  any  more.^ 

It  was  so;  he  could  not  doubt  it.  The  Yftmest 
man  alive  must,  I  think,  have  discemed  at  onoe  that 
my  sister  spoke  out  of  neither  caprice  or  revenge,  but 
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in  simple  sädness  of  tratL  Francis  must  Iiave  feit 
almost  hj  instinct  that,  whether  broken  or  not,  the 
heart  so  long  bis,  was  his  no  longer  —  the  love  was 
gone. 

Whether  the  mere  knowledge  of  this  made  his 
own  revive,  or  whether  finding  himself  in  the  old  familiär 
places  —  this  walk  was  a  favonrite  walk  of  theirs  — 
the  whole  feeling  retorned  in  a  measnre,  I  cannot  teil; 
I  do  not  like  to  judge.  But  I  am  certain  that,  for  the 
time,  Francis  suffered  acutely. 

"Do  you  hate  me  then?"  said  he  at  length. 

"No;  on  the  contrary,  I  feel  very  kindly  towards 
you.  There  is  nothing  in -the  world  I  woiüd  not  do 
for  you." 

"Except  marry  me?" 

"Even  so." 

"Well,  well;  perhaps  you  are  right  I,  a  poop 
Clerk ,  with  neither  health,  nor  income,  nor  prospects  — ^ 

He  stopped,  and  no  wonder,  before  the  rebuke  of 
my  sister^s  eyes. 

"Francis,  you  know  you  are  not  speaking  as  you 
think.  You  know  I  have  given  you  my  true  reason, 
and  my  only  one.  If  we  were  engaged  still,  in  outward 
form,  I  should  say  exactly  the  same,  for  a  broken  pro- 
mise  is  less  wicked  than  a  deceitM  vow.  One  should 
not  marry  —  one  ought  not  ;—  when  one  has  ceased 
to  love." 

Francis  made  her  no  reply.  The  sense  of  all  he 
had  lost,  now  that  he  had  lost  it,  siQemed  to  oome 
uüon  him  heavily,   overwhelmingly.     His  first  words 
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were  the  saddest  and  hnmblest  I  ever  beard  from 
Francis  Charteris. 

"I  deserve  it  all  No  wonder  you  will  never  for- 
give  me.* 

Penelope  smiled  — ^  a  very  moumftil  smile. 

"At  your  old  habit  of  jumping  at  conclusionsl 
Indeed,  I  bave  forgiven  you  long  ago.  Perhaps,  bad 
I  been  less  faulty  myself,  I  migbt  bave  bad  more 
inflaence  over  yon.  But  all  was  as  it  was  to  be,  I 
suppose;  and  it  is  over  now.    Do  not  let  ns  revive  it^ 

Sbe  sigbed,  and  sat  silent  for  a  few  moments, 
looking  absently  aeross  tbe  mooYland;  then  witb  ä  sort 
of  wist^l  tendemess  —  tbe  tenderaess  wbicb,  one 
dearly  saw,  for  ever  prevents  and  excludes  love  — 
on  Francis. 

"I  know  not  bow  it  is,  Francis ,  but  you  seem  to 
me  Francis  no  longer  —  quite  anotber  person.  I  can- 
not  teil  bow  tbe  love  bas  gone,  but  it  is  gone;  as 
completely  as  if  it  bad  never  existed  Sometimes  I 
was  afiraid  if  I  saw  you  it  migbt  come  back  again;  but 
I  bave  Seen  you,  and  it  is  not  tbere.  It  never  can 
retum  again  any  more." 

**And  so,  firom  bencefortb,  I  am  no  more  to  you 
tban  any  stranger  in  tbe  street?" 

"I  did  not  say  tbat  —  it  would  not  be  true. 
Notbing  you  do,  will  eyer  be  indifferent  to  me.  If 
you  do  wrong  —  ob,  Francis,  it  burts  m^  sol  it  wiU 
burt  me  to  tbe  day  of  my  deaib.  I  care  little  for 
your  being  very  prosperous,  or  very  bappy,  possibly 
no  one  is'^  l^Appy;  but  I  want  you  to  be  good.     Wo 
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were  young  togeiher,  and  I  was  very.proud  of  you:  — 
let  me  be  proud  of  you  again  as  we  grow  old.** 

"And  yet  you  will  not  marry  me?** 

"No,  for  I  do  not  love  yoa;  and  never  conld 
i^in,  no  more  tlian  I  conld  love  another  woman's 
hosband.  Francisi''  speaking  almost  in  a  whisper;  "yon 
know  as  well  as  I  do,  that  there  is  one  persoa  and 
only  one,  whom  you  oaght  to  marry«'' 

He  shraok  back,  and  for  the  second  time  —  the 
first  being  when  I  found  him  with  bis  boy  in  bis  arms 
—  Francis  tomed  scarlet  with  honest  sHame. 

"Is  it  you  —  is  it  Penelope  Johaston  who  caa 
say  this?" 

"It  is  Penelope  Johnston.^ 

"And  you  say  it  to  me?" 

"To  you.** 

"You  think  it  would  be  right?* 

"I  do.** 

There  were  long  pauses  between  each  of  these 
questions,  but  my  sisters  answers  were  unhesitating. 
The  grave  decision  of  them  seemed  to  smite  home  — 
hom'e  to  the  very  heart  of  Francis  Charteris.  When 
bis  confusion  and  surprise  abated,  he  stood  with  eyes 
cast  down,  deeply  pondering. 

"Poor  little  soul!''  he  muttered.  "So  fond  of  me, 
too  —  fond  and  faithfuL  She  would  be  faithfol  to  me 
to  the  end  of  my  days.** 

"I  believe  she  would,"  answered  Pendope. 

Here  arose  a  pitoous  outcry  of  "Daddyi  DaddyP 
and  little  Franky,  bursting  from  the  cottage,  came  aad 
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threw  himself  in  a  perfect  paroxysm  of  joy  upon  his 
fathor.  Then  I  understood  clearlj  how  a  good  and 
religioiift  woman  like  our  Fenelope  could  not  possiblj 
baye  continued  loving,  or  thöught  of -marrTing,  Francia  * 
Ohacteris,  any  more  than  if,  as  she  said,  he  had  been 
another  woman^s  busband. 

^'Dora,  praj  don't  take.tbe  cbild  awaj.  Let  bim 
remain  witb  bis  father.^ 

And  firom  ber  tone,  Francis  bimself  must  bave  feit 
—  if  furtber  confirmation  were  needed  —  tbat  now 
and  bcncefortb  Penelope  Jobnston  could  never  view 
bim  in  any  otber  ligbt  than  as  Franky  s  fatber. 

He  submitted  —  it  always  was  a  relief  to  Francis 
to  bave  tbings  decided  for  bim.  Besides,  be  seemed 
really  fond  of  tbe  boy.  To  see  bow  patiently  b«  lot 
Franky  clamber  up  bim,  and  finally  mount  oni  bi8> 
sboulder,  riding  astride,  and  making  a  bridle  of  b»» 
bair,  gare  one  a  kindly  feeling,  nay,  a  aort  of  respeet, 
for  tbis  poor  sick  man  wbom  bis  cbild  comforted;  and 
wboy  bowever  erring  be  bad  been,  was-  now,  nor  was 
asbamed  to  be,  a  fatber. 

^^You  don^t  bäte  me,  Franky,**  be  said,  witb  a 
sudden  kiss  upon  tbe  fondling  face.  '^You  owe  me  no 
grudge,  tbougb  you  migbt,  poor  little  Scampi  You  are 
not  a  bit  asbamed  of  me;  and,  by  Oodt''  (it  was  more 
a  vow  tban  an  oatb)  '^lU  never  be  asbamed  of  you." 

^'I  trust  in  Gk)d  you  never  wül,**  said  Peneiope, 
solemnly. 

And  tben,  witb  tbat  peonliar  softness  of  voicoi 
whicb  I  now  notice   wbenever   sbe  speaks  of  or  ^ 
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children,  sha  said  a  few  words,  the  substance  of  which 
I  remember  Lisabel  and  myself  quizzing  her  for,  yeais 
ago,  initalJiig  Iier  with  the  old  Joke  about  old  badie- 
lon'  wirea  and  old  miuds'  children  —  namely,  tlutt 
those  who  are  childless,  and  kiiow  thej  will  die  ho, 
often  see  more  cleariy  and  feel  more  deeplj,  tban 
parenta  themselTes,  the  heavy  respOnaibilities  of  pa- 
renthood. 

Not  that  Bhe  Btdd  this  exabtiy,  bnt  yoa  coold  read 
it  in  her  ejes,  as  in  a  few  siinple  words  sbe  praised 
Franky's  beaa^,  hinted  what  a  solemn  thing  it  was  to 
own  snch  a  son,  and,  if  properly  brongbt  np,  irhat  a 
comfort  he  might  grow. 

Francis  listened  with  a  rererence  that  was  bejond 
all  love,  and  a  hnmility  tonching  to  see.  I,  too,  olentlf 
obserring  them  both,  conld  not  help  hearkening  erea 
with  a  Bort  of  Bwe  to  erery  word  that  feil  &oin  the 
Ups  of  my  sister  Penelope.  All  the  while  hearing,  in 
a  TSgne  fashion,  the  last  evening  Boug  of  my  lark,  as 
he  went  np  memlyinto  his  clond,  — jnst  as  I  hava 
watched  him,  or  rather  bis  progeoitors,  nnmberless 
timea;  when,  along  tbis  very  road,  I  naed  to  lag  be- 
hind  Francis  and  Penelope,  wondering  what  os  eoitb 
tbey  were  talking  abont,  and  how  queer  it  was  tbst 
ihey  never  noticed  anythin?  er  anTbodv  ezcent  oae 
anotber. 

Heigbo!  how  times  cb 

Bat  no  Bighing:  I  coi 
heart  was  füll,  Max,  bn 
learning  to  nudentand  n 
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suppose  we  shall  see  clearly  in  the  next  life  if  not  in 
this  —  that  the  ovlj  permanent  pain  on  earth  is  sin. 
And,  looking  in  my  sister^s  dear  face,  I  feit  how 
blessed  above  all  mere  happiness,  is  the  peace  of  those 
who  hare  suffered  and  overcome  suffering,  who  haye 
been  sinned  against  and  haye  forgiven. 

After  this,  when  Frankj,  tired  out,  dropped  sud- 
denly  asleep,  as  children  do,  his  fkther  and  Penelope 
talked  a  good  while,  she  inquiring,  in  her  sensible, 
practical  way,  about  his  circumstances  and  prospects; 
he  answering,  candidlj  and  apparently  trathfdllj, 
without  anj  hesitation,  anger,  or  pride;  every  now  and 
then  looking  down,  at  the  least  movement  of  the 
pretty,  sleepy  &ce;  while  a  soft  expression,  qnite  new 
in  Francb  Charteris,  brightened  his  own.  There  was 
even  a  degxee  of  cheerfulness  and  hope  in  his  manner, 
as  he  Said,  in  reply  to  some  Suggestion  of  my 
sister's:  — 

^'Then  you  think,  as  Doctor  Urquhart  did,  that 
my  life  is  worth  preserving  —  that  I  may  tum  out  not 
such  a  bad  man  after  all?" 

"How  could  a  man  be  anything  but  a  good  man, 
who  really  feit  what  it  is  to  be  the  &ther  of  a 
chüd?" 

Francis  replied  nothing,  but  he  held  his  little  son 
closer  to  his  breast  Who  .knows  but  that  the  pretty 
boy  may  be  heaven^s  messenger  to  saye  the  father^s 
8onl? 

'^'^n  see,  Max,  I  still  like,  in  my  old  moralizing 
'lustify  the  ways  of  God  to  men,**  to  try  and 
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^ 


perceive  ihe  ose  of  pain,  t)ie  reason  of  punishmeat; 
and  to  feel,  not  onlj  by^  faith,  bat  ezperience,  that, 
dark  as  are  the  ways  of  Infinite  Mercj,  diey  are  all 
safe  ways.  ^^Ml  thinga  work  together  for  good  to  them 
(hat  Uwe  HsuJ* 

And  so,  watehing  these  two,  talking  so  qniedy  and 
fijendly  togetber,  I  diongbt  bow  glad  my  Max  woold 
be;  I  remembeied  all  m^  Max  bad  done  —  Penelope 
knows  it  now;  I  told  ber  tbat  nigbt  And,  sad  and 
anxious  aa  I  am  about  yon  and  many  tbinga,  there 
came  oyer  my  beart  one  of  those  andden  snnsbiny  refta 
of  peace>  wben  we  feel  tbat  vbetber  or  not  all  is 
bappy,  all  is  welL 

Francis  walked  aloag  by  tbe  pony^isaniage  fiir  a 
qnarter  of  a  mile,  or  more. 

"I  mnst  tum  now.  Tbis  litüe  man  ongbt  to  have 
been  in  bis  bed  an  bonr  or  more:  be  always  nsed  to 
be.  His  motber  — *  Francis  stopped  —  "I  b^  your 
pardon."  Tben,  bng^ng  tbe  boy  In  a  sndden  passion 
of  renuNTse,  be  said,  "Penelope,  if  yon  waat  yonr 
revenge,  take  tbis.  Yon  cannot  teil  wbat  a  man  feels, 
wbo,  wben  tbe  heyday  of  yontb  is  gone,  longa  fbr  a 
bome,  yet  kaows  tbat  be  never  can  oSesr  or  reeehre 
nnblemisbed  bononr  witb  bis  wife  —  never  give  bis 
lawfol  name  to  bis  first-bom.* 

Tbis  was  tbe  sole  aUnsion  made  openly  to  wbat 
botb  tacidy  nnderstood  was  to  be,  and  wbidL  yon,  as 
well  as  we,  will  agree  is  tbe  best  tbing  tbat  can  be, 
nnder  tbe  ciremnstances. 

And  bere  I  bave  to  say  to  yon,  botb  Stom  my 
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sister  and  myself,  äiat  if  Francis  desires  to  make 
Lrjdia  Gartwrig^ht  bis  Tfife,  and  she  is  willing,  teil 
tbem  both  tbat  if  sbe  will  eome  direct  from  the  gaol 
to  Bockmount,  we  will  receive  ber  kindlj,  provide 
cverytbing  suitable  for  ber  (since  Francis  must  be 
very  poor,  and  they  will  bave  to  begin  bousekeeping 
on  tbe  bumblest  scale),  and  take  care  tbat  sbe  is  maif- 
ried  in  comfort  and  credit  Also,  say  tbat  former 
tbings  sball  never  be  remembered  against  ber,  but  tbat 
sbe  sball  be  treated  benceforward  witb  tbe  respect  due 
to  Franci8*8  wife;  in  some  tbings,  poor  loving  sonl!  a 
better  wife  üban  be  deserves. 

So  be  left  US.  Wbetber  in  tbis  world  be  and 
Penelope  will  ever  meet  again,  wbo  knows?  He  seemed 
to  bave  a  foreboding  tbat  tbey  never  will,  for,  in 
parting,  be  asked,  besitatingly,  if  sbe  wonld  sbake 
hands? 

Sbe  did  so,  looking  eamesüy  at  bim,  —  her  first 
lovo,  wbo,  bad  be  been  tme  to  himself  and  to  ber, 
migbt  bave  been  ber  love  for  ever.  Tben  I  saw  ber 
eye  wander  down  to  tbe  litüe  head  wbicb  nesüed  on 
bis  Shoulder. 

"Will  yon  kiss  my  boy,  Penelope?'* 

My  sister  leaned  over,  and  toucbed  Franky's  fore- 
bead  witb  ber  lips. 

"God  bloss  bim!  6od  bless  yon  aU!" 

These  were  her  last  words,  and  however  long  bodi 
may  live,  I  bave  a  conviction  tbat  they  will  be  her 
last  words  —  to  Francis  Gharteris. 

He   went  back  to  the  cottage;   and  through  the 
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rosj  spring  twilight,  with  a  strangelj  solemn  feeling, 
as  if  we  were  entering  upon  a  new  spring  in  another 
worid,  Penelope  and  I  drove  home. 

And  now,  Max,  I  Jiave  told  you  all  about  thes& 
About  myself  — 

No,  m  not  try  to  deceive  you;  Grod  knows  how 
trae  my  beart  is,  and  bow  sbarp  and  sorcf  is  tbis 
pain. 

Dear  Max,  write  to  me;  —  if  tbere  is  any  trouble, 
,1  can  bear  it;  any  wrong  —  supposing  Max  conld  do 
me  wrong  —  lU  forgivQ.  I  fear  notbing,  and  nothing 
bas  power  to  grieve  me,  so  long  as  you  bold  me  fast, 
as  I  bold  yoa. 

Tonr  faitbfiil 

Theodoba. 

P.S.  —  A  wonderfal,  wonderfol  tbing  —  it  only 
bappened  last  nigbt    It  bardly  feels  real  yet 

Max,  last  nigbt,  after  I  bad  done  reading,  papt 
mentioned  your  name  of  bis  own  accord. 

He  said,  Penelope  in  asking  bis  leave,  as  we 
tbougbt  it  rigbt  to  do  before  we  sent  tbat  message  to 
Lydia,  bad  told  bim  tbe  wbole  story  about  your  good* 
ness  to  Francis.  He  tben  enquired  abmptly  bow 
long  it  was  since  I  bad  seen  Doctor  TJrqubart? 

I  told  bim,  never  since  tbat  day  in  ibe  libraiy  -" 
now  a  year  ago. 

"And  wben  do  you  expect  to  see  bim?** 

*'I  do  not  know.**  And  all  tbe  bittemess  of  partbg 
—  tbe  terrors  lest  life's  infinite  cbances  sbould  inake 
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tliis  parting  perpetual  —  tbe  mnrmurs  that  will  rise, 
whj  hnndreds  and  thousands  who  care  little  for  one 
another  shoiild  be  always  together,  whilst  we-, —  we  — 
Oh  Max!  it  all  broke  out  in  a  sob,  *'Papa,  papa,  bow 
can  I  know?" 

My  &tber  looked  at  me  as  if  he  would  read  me 
through. 

*^You  are  a  good  girl,  and  an  honourable.  He  is 
honourable  too.  He  would  never  persuade  a  child  to 
disobey  her  father.'' 

"No,  never  r 

''Teil  him,"  —  and  papa  tumed  bis  bead  away, 
but  he  did  say  it,  I  could  not  mistake,  ''teil  Doctor 
Urquhart  if  he  likes  to  come  over  to  Bockmonnt,  for 
one  day  only,  I  shall  not  see  him,  bat  you  may.^ 

Max,  come.  Only  for  one  day  of  holiday  rest  It 
would  do  you  good.  There  are  green  leaves  in  the 
gaxden,  and  snnshine  and  larks  in  the  moorland,  and 
—  there  is  me.     Comel 
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CHAPTER  XVII 

His  Story. 

My  dear  Theodoba, 

I  did  not  write,  because  I  could  not.  In  some 
States  of  mind  nothing  seems  possible  to  a  man  bat 
silence.     Forgive  me,  my  love,  my  comfort  and  joy. 

I  bave  sufiPered  much,  but  it  is  over  now,  at  least 
the  suspenso  of  it;  and  I  can  teil  yon  all,  wiih  the 
calmness  tbat  I  myself  now  feel.  Yon  are  right;  we 
love  one  another;  we  need  not  be  afraid  of  any 
tribnlation. 

Before  entering  on  my  affiurs,  let  me  answer  your 
letter  —  all  bnt  its  last  word,  "Come!"  My  other 
seif,  my  better  conscience,  will  berself  answer  that 

The  snbstance  of  what  you  teil  me,  I  aireadj 
know.  Francis  Charteris  came  to  me  on  Smiday  week, 
and  asked  for  Lydia.  Tbey  were  married  two  dajs 
after  —  I  gave  the  bride  away.  Since  then  I  haTö 
drank  tea  with  them  at  his  lodging,  which,  poor  as  it 
is,  has  already  the  cheerM  comfort  of  a  home  with  a 
woman  in  it,  and  that  woman  a  wife. 

I  left  them  —  Mr.  Charteris  sitting  by  the  fire 
with  his  boy  on  his  knee;  he  seems  passionately  fond 
of  the  litüe  scapegrace,  who  is,  as  yon  said,  his  yerj 
picture.  But  more  than  once  I  caught  his  eyes  follow- 
ing  Lydia  with  a  wistful,  gratefnl  ^tendemess. 

"The  most  sensible  practical  girl  imaginable,'*  he 
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Said,  during  her  momentary  absence  from  tbe  room; 
"and  she  knows  all  my  wajs,  and  is  so  patient  with 
them.  'A  poor  wench,'  as  Shakspere  liath  it  '  A  poor 
wench,  sir,  but  mine  own!'" 

For  her,  sbe  bnsied  berself  about  bonse-matters, 
bumble  and  silent,  except  wben  ber  busband  spoke  to 
her,  and  tben  ber  wbole  face  brigbtened.  Poor  Lydia! 
Nöne  familiär  witb  ber  story  are  likely  to  see  mncb  of 
ber  again;  Mr.  Gbarteris  seems  to  wisb,  and  for  very 
natural  reasons,  tbat  tbey  sbould  begin  tbe  world 
entirely  afresb;  but  we  may  fairly  believe  one  tbing 
conceming  ber  as  conceming  anotber  poor  sinner,  — 
"Äer  ains^  which  were  many,  are  forgiven^  for  she  loved 
tnuch.'* 

After  I  retnmed  &om  tbem,  I  found  your  letter. 
It  made  me  cease  to  feel  wbat  I  bave  often  feit  of 
late,  as  if  bope  were  knocking  at  every  door  except 
mine. 

I  told  you  once,  never  to  be  asbämed  of  sbowing 
me  tbat  you  love  me.  Do  not  be;  sueb  love  is  a 
woman^s  glory,  and  a  man^s  salvation. 

Let  me  now  say  wbat  is  to  be  said  about  myself, 
beginning  at  tbe  beginning. 

I  mentioned  to  yoli  once  tbat  I  bad  bere  a  good 
many  enemies,  but  tbat  I  sbould  soon  live  tbem  down; 
wbicb,  for  some  time,  I  boped  and  believed,  and  still 
believe  tbat  it  would  bäve  been  so,  under  ordinaiy 
circumstances.  I  bave  ever  beld  tbat  trutb  is  strenger 
tban  falsebood,  tbat  an  bonest  man  bas  but  to  sit  still, 
let  tbe  storm  blow  over,  and  bide  bis  time.     It  does 
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not  stake   tliis  doctrine    that  tbings  have  fallen   out 
differently  with  me. 

For  some  time  I  bad  seeu  the  cloud  gathering; 
caugbt  evil  reports  üjing  about;  noticed  tbat  in  sociely 
or  in  public  meetings,  now  and  tben  an  acquaintance 
gave  me  tbe  *'cold  sboulder.^  Also,  wbat  troubled  xue 
more,  for  it  was  a  bindrance  feit  dailj,  mj  influence 
and  autbority  in  tbe  gaol  did  not  seem  quite  wbat 
tbey  used  to  be.  I  met  no  tangible  affront,  certainly, 
and  all  was  tolerably  smootb  sailing,  tili  I  bad  to  find 
fault,  and  tben,  as  jou  know,  a  featber  will  sbow 
wbicb  way  tbe  wind  blows! 

It  was  a  new  experience,  for,  at  tbe  worst  of  times, 
in  camp  or  bospital,  my  poor  follows  always  loYed 
me  —  I  found  it  bard. 

More  scurrilous  newspaper  paragrapbs,  tbe  last  and 
least  obnoxious  of  wbicb  I  sent  you  lest  you  migbt 
bear  of  it  in  some  otber  way,  followed  tbose  proceedings 
of  mine  conceming  reformatories.  Two  articles  —  the 
titles,  "Pbysician,  beal  tbyself,"  and  "Set  a  thief  to 
catcb  a  tbief ,"  will  give  you  an  idea  of  tbeir  tenor  — 
went  so  far  as  to  be  actionable  libels.  Several  persons 
berc,  our  cbaplain  especially,  urged  me  to  take  I^gal 
procedings  in  defence  of  my  cbaracter,  but  I  declined. 

One  day,  arguing  tbe  point,  tbe  cbaplain  pressed 
me  for  my  reasons,  wbicb  I  gave  bim,  and  will  giye 
you,  for  I  bave  since  bad  only  too  mucb  oecasion  to 
remember  tbem  literally. 

I  Said  I  bad  always  bad  an  instinctive  dislike  and 
f  tbe  law;  tbat  a  man  was  good  for  little  if  be 
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conld  not  defend  himself  by  any  better  weapons  ihan 
the  yerdict  of  an  Ignorant  jury,  and  a  specious,  some- 
times  lying,  barrister's  tongue. 

The  old  clergyman,  alarmed,  '*hoped  I  was  not  a 
duellist  ,^  at  wbich  I  only  smiled.  It  never  occurred  to 
me  to  take  the  tronble  of  denying  any  such  ridicolous 
purpose.  I  knew  not  how,  when  onee  the  ball  is  set 
rolling  against  a  man,  his  lightest  words  are  made  to 
gather  weight  and  meaning,  his  very  looks  are  brought 
in  judgment  upon  him.     It  is  the  way  of  the  world. 

Yon  see  I  can  moralize,  a  sign  that  I  am  recovering 
myself ;  I  think,  with  the  relief  of  telling  all  out  to  you. 

"£at,^  reasoned  the  chaplain,  ^*when  a  man  is  in- 
nocent,  why  should  he  not  declare  it?  Why  sit  tamely 
under  calumny?  It  is  unwise>  —  nay,  unsafe.  You 
are  almost  a  stranger  here,  and  we  in  the  provinces 
like  to  find  out  everything  about  everybody.  If  I 
might  suggest,^  and  he  apologized  for  what  he  called 
the  friendly  impertinence,  ''why  not  be  a  little  less 
modest,  a  little  more  free  with  your  personal  history, 
which  must  have  been  a  remarkable  one,  and  let  some 
firiend,  in  a  quiet,  delicate  way,  see  that  the  truth  is 
as  widely  disseminated  as  the  slander?  If  you  will 
trußt  me  — " 

"I  could  not  choose  a  better  pleader,^  said  I, 
gratefully;  "but  it  is  impossible.'* 

"How  80?  A  man  like  you  can  have  no^hing  to 
dread  —  nothing  to  conceal." 

I  said  again,  all  I  could  find  words  to  say:  — 

♦*It  is  impossible.^ 
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He  urged  no  more,  but  I  soon  feit  painftilly  certaiii 
that  some  mvoluntaiy  distrust  lurked  in  the  good  maQ^s 
mind,  and  thongh  he  continued  the  same  to  me  in  all 
our  bnsiness  relations,  a  cloud  came  over  onr  private 
intercourse,  which  was  nerer  removed. 

About  this  time  another  incident  occurred.  You 
know  I  have  a  little  friend  here,  the  govemor^s  mother- 
less  daughter,  a  bonnie  wee  child  whom  I  meet  in  the 
garden  sometimes,  where  we  water  her  flowers,  and 
have  long  chats  about  birds,  beasts,  and  the  wenden 
of  foreign  parts.  I  even  have  given  a  present  or  two 
to  this,  mj  child-sweetheart  Are  you  jealons?  She 
has  your  eyesi 

Well,  one  day  when  I  called  Lncy,  she  came  to 
me  slowly,  with  a  shy,  sad  countenance;  and  I  fomid 
out  after  some  pains,  that  her  nurse  had  desired  her 
uot  to  play  with  Doctor  Urquhart  again.,  becanse  be 
was  "naughty." 

Doctor  Urquhart  smilinglj  inquired  what  he  had 
done? 

The  child  hesitated. 

^' Nurse  does  not  exactlj  know,  but  she  says  it  la 
something  very  wicked  —  as  wicked  as  anything  done 
by  the  bad  people  in  here.  But  it  isn^t  true  —  teil 
Lucy  it  isn't  true?" 

It  was  hs^d  to  put  aside  the  little  loving  face,  bat 
I  saw  the  nurse  Coming.  Not  an  ill-meaning  body,  bat 
one  whom  I  knew  for  as  arrant  a  gossip  as  any  abont 
this  place.  Her  comments  on  myself  troubled  me  little; 
I  concluded  it  was  but  the  result  of  that  newapaper 
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tatüe,  against  which  I  was  graduallj  growing  hardened; 
nevertheless,  I  thought  it  best  just  to  say  that  I  bad 
heard  with  much  surprise  what  she  had  been  telling 
Miss  Lucy. 

^'Cbildren  and  fools  speak  truth,^  said  the  woman 
saucily. 

"Tben  you  ougbt  to  be  tbe  more  careful  tbat  cbil- 
dren  always  bear  the  trutb.^  And  I  insisted  upon  ber 
repeating  all  tbe  ridiculous  tales  sbe  bad  been  cir- 
culating  about  me. 

Wben,  witb  difficulty,  I  got  the  facts  ont  of  ber, 
tbey  were  not  what  I  expected,  but  these:  Somebody 
in  tbe  gaol  bad  told  somebody  eise  bow  Dr.  ürqubart 
bad  been  in  former  days  such  an  abandoned  cbaracter, 
tbat  still  bis  evil  conscience  always  drove  bim  among 
criminals;  made  bim  bannt  gaols,  prisons,  reformatories, 
and  take  an  intiirest  in  every  form  of  vice.  Nay, 
people  bad  beard  me  say  —  and  truly  tbey  migbtl  — 
apropos  to  a  late  hanging  at  Kirkdale  —  ibat  I  bad 
sympathy  eyen  for  a  murderer. 

I  listened  —  you  will  imagine  bow  —  to  all  tbis. 

For  an  instant  I  was  oyerwbelmed;  I  feit  as  if  6od 
bad  forsakeu  me;  as  if  His  mercy  were  a  delusion-,  His 
punishments  never-ending;  His  justice  never  satisfied. 
Despite  my  promise  to  your  father,  I  might,  in  some 
fatal  way,  have  betrayed  myself,  even  on  tbe  spot, 
bad  I  not  beard  tbe  littie  girl  saying,  with  a  sob,  al- 
most  —  poor  petl  — 

^*For  sbame,  nurse!  Doctor  ürqubart  isn^t  a 
wicked  man;  Lucy  loves  bim." 
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And  I  remembered  yaa. 

"VLj  cMld,"  I  eaid,  in  a  vlüeper,  "we  are  all 
-wicked;  bat  we  w&j  all  be  fotgiveii;  I  tnist  God  has 
forgiven  me',"    and  I   walk«d    aw&y   wltboat   another 

Bat  dnce  then  I  bave  tbongbt  it  best  to  avoid  tbe 
govemoi^s  garden-,  and  it  hae  cost  ma  more  pain  tboii 
yott  wonld  imagine  —  tlie  contriving  always  to  pass 
at  a  distance,  so  as  to  get  ooly  a  nod  and  smile,  which 
cannot  barm  ber,  from  little  Lucy. 

Abont  thiB  time  —  it  tnigbt  be  twa  or  thzee  dajs 
after,  for  out  of  wark-bowB  I  little  noticed  how  ünte 
passed  —  an  tinpleasant  circomstance  occorred  «ith 
Lncy's  &tber. 

I  muat  bare  told  yon  of  bim-,  for  be  is  a  remark- 
able  man  —  yowag  still,  and  vell-looking;  witb  mu- 
ners  Uke  bis  featores,  hard  as  iton,  thoogfa  delicste 
and  polisbed  as  steeL  He  seems  bom  to  be  tbe  rakr 
of  crimioals.  Bmtality,  meanness,  or  injnstice  voold 
bim.      Likewise,    another  thing  — 

point  tbat  be  and  I  had  onr  differ- 

east  ward,  wben  he  pointed  oot  lo 
le  annooncement  on  tbe  centie  alata 
üpped." 

douB,  bat  tbe  words  sickraed  ma 
Y,  knew  also  bis  oflence;  and  that 
vonld  be  tbe  firet  sl«p  toward*  oon- 
idstrong  lad,  sent  here  for  a  strec; 
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rov,  into  a  hardened  ruffian.  I  pleaded  for  bim 
strongly. 

The  govemor  listened  —  polite,  but  inflexible. 

I  went  on  speaking  witb  unnstial  warmtb;  you  }mow 
my  horror  of  tbese  floggings;  you  know,.too,  my  opi- 
nion  on  the  System  of  punisbment,  viewed  as  mere 
pimishmenty  witb  no  nlterior  aim  at  reformation.  I 
believe  it  is  only  our  blinded  buman  interpretation  of 
tbings  Spiritual,  wbicb  transforms  tbe  immutable  law 
tibat  evil  is  its  own  avenger  and  tbat  tbe  vn&ili  of  God 
against  sin  must  be  as  everlasting  as  His  pity  for  sin- 
ners —  into  tbe  doctrine  of  etemal  torment,  tbe  worm 
tbat  dietii  not,  and  tbe  Are  tbat  is  never  quencbed. 

Tbe  govemor  beard  all  I  bad  to  say;  tben,  politely 
always,  regretted  tbat  it  was  impossible  eitber  to  graut 
my  request,  or  release  me  from  my  duty. 

"Tbere  is,  bowever,  one  course  wbicb  I  may  sug- 
gest  to  Doctor  Urqubart,  considering  bis  very  peculiar 
opinions,  and  bis  known  sympatby  witb  criminals.  Do 
you  not  tbink,  it  migbt  be  more  agreeable  to  you  to 
resign?" 

Tbe  words  were  notbing;  but  as  be  fized  on  me 
tbat  keen  eye,  wbicb,  be  boasts  can,  witbout  need  of 
judge  or  jury  detect  a  man's  guilt  or  innocence,  I  feit 
convinced  tbat  witb  bim  too  my  good  name  was  gone. 
It  was  no  longer  a  battle  witb  mere  side-winds  of 
Blander  — -  tbe  storm  bad  begun. 

I  migbt  baye  sunk  like  a  coward,  if  tbere  were 
only  myself  to  be  crusbed  under  it.  As  it  was,  I 
looked  tbe  govemor  in  tbe  face. 
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"Have  you  any  special  motive  for  this  sugges- 
tion?*» 

"I  have  stated  it* 

"Then  allow  me  to  State,  that  wHatever  mj  opi- 
nions  maj  be,  so  long  as  my  Services  are  usefol  here, 
I  have  not  the  sUghtest  wish  or  Intention  of  re^gniag." 

He  bowed,  and  we  parted. 

The  bo7  was  flogged.  I  said  to  him,  ^^Bear  it; 
better  confess,"  —  as  he  had  done  —  '^eonfess  and  be 
punished  now.  It  will  then  be  over.^  And  I  hope, 
by  the  grateM  look  of  the  poor  jonng  wretch,  that 
with  the  pain,  the  ponishment  was  over;  that  my  pitj 
helped  him  to  endure  it,  so  that  it  did  not  harden  him, 
bat,  with  a  little  help^  he  maj  become  an  honest 
lad  yet 

When  I  left  him  in  his  cell,  I  rather  envied  him. 

It  now  became  necessary  to  look  to  my  own  affairs, 
and  discover  if  possible,  all  that  report  alleged  agwist 
nie  —  false  or  tnie  —  as  well  as  the  originator  of 
these  Statements.  Him  I  at  last  by  the  merest  chance 
discovered. 

My  little  lady,  with  her  quick,  warm  feelings,  must 
leam  to  forgive,  as  I  have  long  ago  forgiven.  It  was 
Mr.  Francis  Charteris. 

I  believe  still,  it  was  less  firom  malice  premeditated, 
than  &om  a  mere  propensity  for  talking,  and  that  loose* 
ness  and  inaccuracy  of  speech  which  be  always  had — 
that  he,  when  idUng  away.his  time  in  the  debtors* 
ward  of  this  gaol,  repeated,  probably  with  extempore 
additions,  what  your  sister  Penelope  once  mentioned 
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to  hiin  conceming  me  —  namely,  that  I  was  once 
about  to  be  married,  when  the  ladj^s  father  discovered 
a  crime  I  had  committed  in  my  youth  —  wliether  dis- 
honesty,  duelling,  seduction,  or  what,  he  could  not  say 
—  but  it  was  something  absolutely  unpardonable  by 
an  bonourable  man,  and  the  marriage  was  forbidden. 
On  this,  all  the  reports  against  me  had  been  grounded. 

After  hearing  this  story,  which  one  of  the  tumkeys 
whose  children  were  down  with  fever,  told  me  while 
watching  by  their  bedside,  begging  my  pardon  for 
doing  it,  honest  manl  I  went  and  took  a  long  walk 
down  the  Waterloo  shore,  to  calm  myself,  and  consider 
my  Position.  For  I  knew  it  was  in  vain  to  stroggle 
any  more.    I  was  roined. 

An  innocent  man  might  have  fought  on;  how  any 
one,  with  a  clear  conscience,  is  ever  conquered  by 
slander,  or  afiraid  of  it,  I  cannot  anderstand.  With  a 
clean  heart,  and  trath  on  his  tongue,  a  man  onght  to 
be  as  bold  as  a  lion.  I  shonld  have  been;  but  —  My 
love,  you  know. 

This  Waterloo  shore  has  always  been  a  favoorite 
haunt  of  mine.  Yon  once  said,  you  shonld  like  to  live 
by  the  sea;  and  I  have  never  heard  the  ri]|ple  of  the 
tide  without  thinking  of  you  —  never  seen  the  little 
children  playing  about  and  digging  on  the  sands  with- 
out thinking  —  God  help  mel  if  one  keeps  silence,  it 
is  not  because  one  does  not  feel  the  knife.  ^Who 
woHld  have  thought  the  old  man  had  so  much  blood 
inhim?" 

Let  me  stop.     I  will  not  pain  you,  my  love,  more 
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tlian  I  caa  help.  Besides,  as  I  told  you,  the  worst  of 
my  suffering  is  ended. 

I  believe  I  must  haye  sat  tili  nigbt-fall  among  the 
Band-ldlls  by  the  sbore.  Por  years  to  come,  if  I  live 
so  long,  I  sball  see  as  clear,  and  also  as  unreal  as  a 
painting  —  tbat  level  sea-line,  along  wbicb  moved  the 
small  white  silent  ships,  and  the  steamers,  with  their 
humming  paddle -wheels  and  their  trailing  tliread  of 
Btnoke,  dropping  one  after  tbe  other  into  wbat  some 
one  of  jour  favourite  poets,  mj  child,  calls  "the  under 
World."  There  seemed  a  great  weight  on  my  head  — 
a  weariness  all  over  me.  I  did  not  feel  anything  mach, 
after  the  first  half-hour;  except  a  longing  to  see  yonr 
litüe  face  once  again,  and  then,  if  it  were  God^s  will, 
to  lie  down  and  die,  somewhere  near  you,  qtiietly, 
giving  no  trouble  to  you  or  to  any  one  ai^  more. 
You  will  remember,  I  was  not  in  my  usual  health ,  and 
bad  bad  extra  bard  work,  for  some  little  time. 

Well,  my  dear  one,  this  is  enongb  about  myself, 
tbat  day.  I  went  home  and  feil  into  bamess  as  usnal; 
there  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  wait  tili  tbe  storm 
burst,  and  I  wished  for  many  reasons  to  retain  my 
Situation  at  the  gaol  as  long  as  possible. 

But  it  was  a  difficult  time;  rising  to  eacb  day's 
duty,  with  total  uncertainty  of  wbat  might  bappen  be- 
fore  night:  and,  duty  done,  struggliug  against  a  de- 
pression  sucb  as  I  have  not  known  for  tbese  many 
years.  In  tbe  midst  of  it  came  your  dear  letten^ — 
cbeerful,  loving,  contented  —  unwontedly  contented 
they  seemed  to  me.     I  could  not  answer  them,  for  to 
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have  writteu  in  a  false  strain  was  impossible,  and  to 
teil  you  everything  seemed  equally  so.  I  said  to  mj- 
self,  '*No,  poor  childl  she  will  leam  all  soon  enough. 
Let  her  be  happy  while  she  can.'' 

I  was  wrong;  I  was  unjost  to  you  and  to  myself. 
From  the  honr  you  gave  me  your  love,  I  owed  it  to 
US  both  to  give  you  my  füll  confidence,  as  much  as  if 
you  were  my  wife.  I  had  no  rigbt  to  wound  your 
dear  heart  by  keeping  back  from  it  any  sorrows  of 
mine.  Forgive  me,  and  forgive  something  eise,  wbich, 
I  now  see,  was  crueller  still.  Theodora,  I  wished  many 
times  that  you  were  free;  that  I  Lad  never  bound  you 
to  my  hard  lot,  but  kept  silence  and  leflb  you  to  forget 
me,  to  love  some  one  eise  better  than  me  —  pardon, 
pardon! 

For  I  was  once  actnally  on  the  point  of  writing  to 
you,  saying  this,  when  I  remembered  something  you 
had  said  long  ago,  —  that  whether  or  no  we  were 
ever  married  you  were  glad  we  had  been  betrothed  — 
that  so  far  we  might  always  be  a  help  and  comfort  to 
one  another.  For,  you  added,  when  I  was  blaming 
myself,  and  talking  as  men  do  of  "honour,^  and 
"pride"  —  to  have  left  you  free  when  you  were  not 
free,  would  have  given  you  all  the  cares  of  love,  with 
neither  its  rights,  nor  duties,  nor  sweetnesses;  and  this 
might  —  you  did  not  say  it  would  —  but  it  might 
have  broken  your  heart 

So  in  my  bitter  strait  I  tmsted  that  pure  heart, 
whose  instinct,  I  feit,  was  tmer  ihan  all  my  wisdom. 
I  did  not  write  the  letter,  but  at  the  same  time,  as  I 
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liave  told  you,  it  was  impossible  to  write  any  otber, 
even  a  Single  line. 

Your  last  letter  cama  Happily,  it  readied  nie  the 
vezy  moming  when  the  cnsis  wldch  I  had  been  for 
weeks  expecting,  occorred.  I  liad  it  in  my  pocket  all 
the  time  I  stood  in  that  room  before  those  men,  —  bat 
I  had  best  relate  firom  the  beginning. 

You  are  aware  that  any  complaints  respectin^  the 
officers  of  this  gaol,  or  questions  conceming  its  internal 
management,  are  laid  before  the  visiting  jnstices.  Tbus, 
after  the  govemor^s  hint,  on  eveiy  board  daj,  I  pre- 
pared  myself  for  a  snmmons.  At  length  it  came; 
ostensibly  for  a  veiy  trivial  matter  —  some  relaxation 
of  discipline  which  I  had  ordered  and  been  coax&ter- 
acted  iiL  Bnt  iny  conduct  had  never  been  called  into 
question  before,  and  I  knew  what  it  implied.  The 
verj  form  of  it  —  ^'The  govemor^s  compliments,  «nd 
he  requests  Doctor  Urquhart^s  attendance  in  the  board- 
room;"  —  instead  of  ^^Doctor,  come  up  to  my  room 
and  taJk  the  matter  ovetj^  was  sufficient  indicaüon  of 
what  was  impending. 

I  foond  present,  besides  the  govemor  and  chaplain, 
an  imusnal  nnmber  of  magistrates.  These,  who  are 
not  always  or  necessarily  genüemen,  stared  at  me  as 
if  I  had  been  some  stränge  beast,  all  the  ^time  I  was 
giving  my  brief  evidence  abont  the  breach  of  regnla« 
tions  complained  of.  It  was  soon  settled,  for  I  had 
been  care^l  to  keep  within  the  letter  of  the  law,  and 
I  made  a  motion  to  take  leave,  when  one  of  the  jus- 
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ticeB  requested  me  to  "wait  a  bit,  thej  hadn't  done 
with  me  yet" 

These  sort  of  men,  low-bom  —  not  that  that  is  any 
disgrace,  bat  a  gloxy,  unless  accompanied  with  a  low 
iiatore  —  and  '^dressed  in  a  litde  brief  antfaority,^ 
one  ofken  meets  with  here;  I  waa  well  used  to  deal 
with  them,  and  to  their  dealings  with  Ihe  like  of  me 
—  a  poor  professional,  whose  annnal  income  was  little 
more  than  they  would  expend,  carelessly,  upon  one  of 
their  q^lendid  "feeds.^  Bat,  ontil  lately,  among  my 
co-mates  in  of&ce,  I  had  been  both  fidendly  and  popu- 
lär. Now,  they  took  their  tone  from  the.rest,  and  even 
the  gOYOmor  and  the  chaplain  preserved  towards  me 
a  rigid  silence.  You  do  not  know  our  old  mess  phrase 
of  being  "sent  to  Coventry."  If  yoa  did,  yoa  would 
understand  how  those  ten  minutes  that,  according  to 
my  Orders,  I  sat  aloof  firom  the  board,  while  other 
business  was  proceeding,  were-  not  the  pleasantest  pos- 
sible. 

Men  amongst  men  grow  hard,  are  liable  to  evil 
passions,  fits  of  pride,  hatred,  and  revenge,  that  are 
probably  unfamiliar  to  yoa  sweet  women.  It  was  well 
I  had  your  letter  in  my  poeket  Besides,  there  is 
something  iß  coming  to  the  erisis  of  a  great  misfortone 
which  braees  np  a  man's  nerves  to  meet  it  So,  when 
the  govemor,  tuming  round  in  his  always  coorteons 
tone,  Said  the  board  requested  a  few  minutes*  conver- 
sation  with  me,  I  coold  rise  and  stand  steady,  to  meet 
whatever  shape  of  hard  fortuae  lay  before  me. 

The  govemor,  like  most  men  of  non-intrasive  bat 
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iron  will,  who  have  both  temper  and  feelings  perfectly 
under  control,  bas  a  veiy  strong  influence  wbe]*eyer  be 
goes.  It  was  be  wbo  opened  and  carried  on  with  me, 
wbat  be  politely  termed,  a  "litüe  conversation." 

^'Tbese  difficulties,^  continued  be,  afker  referring  to 
tbe  dismissed  complaint  of  my  straining  tbe  mies  of 
tbe  gaol  to  tbeir  utmost  limit,  firom  my  ^'sympathy 
witb  criminals,"  ^'tbese  nnpleasantnesses,  Doctor  XJiv 
qubart,  will,  I  fear,  be  always  occurring.  Have  70a 
reconsidered  tbe  bint  I  gave  to  you,  some  litüe  time 
ago?" 

I  answered  tbat  it  was  rarely  my  babit  to  take 
bints;  I  preferred  baving  all  ibings  spoken  rigbt  out 

"Sucb  candonr  is  creditable,  tbongb  not  always 
possible  or  advisable.  I  sbould  bave  been  exceedingly 
glad  if  you  bad  saved  me  &om  wbat  I  feel  to  be  my 
duty,  bowever  painM,  namely,  to  repeat  my  private 
Suggestion  publidy." 

'^Tou  mean  tbat  I  sbould  tender  my  resignation." 

'^Excuse  my  saying  —  and  tbe  board  agrees  witb 
me  —  tbat  sucb  a  step  seems  desirable,  for  many 
reasons." 

I  waited,  and  tben  asked  for  tbose  reasons. 

^^Doctor  Urqubart  must  surely  be  aware  of  them.' 

A  man  is  not  bound  to  rusb  madly  into  bis  nun. 
I  determined  to  die  figbting,  at  any  rate.  I  said,  ad- 
dressing  tbe  board:  — 

^^GenÜemen,  I  am  not  aware  of  baving  conducted 
myself  in  any  manner  tbat  unfits  me  for  being  surgeon 
to    ihis   gaoL     Any    sligbt    differences    between   tbe 
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goveruolr  aud  luyself,  are  mere  matters  of  opiiiion, 
which  siguify  little,  so  long  as  ueither  ^encbes  on  the 
otlier^s  authority,  and  both  are  amenable  to  the  regula- 
tions  of  the  establishment.  If  70a  have  anj  cause  of 
complaint  against  me,  State  it,  reprove  or  dismiss  me, 
it  is  yonr  right;  but  no  one  has  a  right  without  just 
grounds  to  request  me  to  resign." 

The  govemor,  even  through  that  handsome,  im- 
passive, masked  countenance  of  his,  looked  annoyed. 
For  an  instant  his  hard  manner  dropped  into  the  old 
£riendliness,  even  as  when,  in  the  first  few  weeks  after 
his  wife^s  death,  he  and  I  used  to  sit  playing  chess  to- 
gether  of  evenings,  with  little  Lucy  between  us. 

"Doctor,  why  will  you  misapprehend  me?  It  is  for 
your  own  sake  that  I  wish,  before  the  matter  is  opened 
up  further,  you  should  resign  your  post." 

After  a  momenfs  consideration,  I  requested  him  to 
explain  hlmself  more  clearly. 

One  of  the  magistrates  here  cried  out  with  a  laugh : 
—  "Come,  come,  doctor,  no  shamming.  Tou  are  the 
town^s  talk.^  And  another  suggested  that  ^' Brown  had 
better  mind  his  P's  and  Q^s;  there  were  such  things  as 
actions  for  libeL" 

I  replied  if  the  gentlemen  referred  to  the  scurrilous 
allegations  against  me  which  had  appeared  in  print, 
they  might  speak  without  fear;  I  had  no  Intention  of 
prosecuting  for  libeL  This  silenced  them  a  moment, 
and  then  the  first  magistrate  said:  — 

'^Give  a  dog  a  bad  name  and  hang  him;  but 
surely,  doctor,  you  cau't  be  aware  what  a  very  bad 
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name  you  have  somehow  got  in  these  parts,  or  yon 
would  have  been  more  eager  to  draw  yonr  neck  out  of 
the  halter  in  time.  Why,  bless  my  soul,  man  alive,  do 
you  know  what  folk  make  you  out  to  be?** 

"This  discussion  is  growing  foreign  to  the  matter 
in  band*  interrupted  the  govemor,  who  I  feit  had 
never  taken  bis  sharp  eyes  off  ma  *'Tbe  question  ib 
merely  this:  that  any  officer  in  authority  among  cri- 
minals  must  of  necessity  bear  an  unblemished  cba- 
raoter.  Neither  in  the  establishment  nor  out  of  it 
ought  people  to  be  able  to  say  of  bim  that  —  that  — " 

"Say  it  out,  sir* 

—  "That  there  were  circumstances  in  bis  former 
lifo  which  would  not  bear  inspection,  and  that  merely 
accident  drew  the  line  between  himself  and  the  con- 
victs  he  was  beut  on  reforming." 

"Hear,  hear!''  said  a  justice,  who  had  long  thwarted 
me  in  my  schemes;  having  a  conscientious  objection 
to  reforming  everybody  —  including  himself. 

"Nay,*  Said  the  govemor.  "I  did  not  give  this  as 
a  fact,  —  only  a  report.  These  reports  have  come  to 
such  a  height,  that  they  must  either  be  proved  or  de- 
nied.  And  therefore  I  wished,  before  any  public  in- 
quiry  became  necessary  —  xmless,  indeed,  Doctor  Ur- 
quhart  will  consent  to  the  explanatory  self-defenoe 
which  he  definitely  refiised  Mr.  Thorley  — " 

And  they  both  looked  anxiously  at  me  —  these 
two  whom  I  have  always  found  honest,  honorable  men, 
and  who  were  once  my  Mends,  or  at  least  fiiendly 
sociates  —  the  chaplain  and  the  govemor. 
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Theodora,  no  one  need  ever  dread  lest  tlie  doctrine 
of  total  forgiveness  should  make  guilt  no  burthen,  and 
repentance  pleasant  and  easy.  There  are  some  conse- 
qnences  of  sin  wliich  must  hannt  a  sinner  to  the  day 
of  bis  death. 

It  might  have  been  one  minute  or  ten,  tbat  I  stood 
motionless,  feeling  as  if  I  could  have  given  np  life  and 
all  its  blessings  without  a  pang,  to  be  able  to  face 
tbose  men  witb  a  cleär  conscience,  and  say,  ^'It  is  all 
aHe.     I  am  innocent." 

Tben,  for  my  salvation,  came  tbe  tbougbt  —  it 
seemed  spoken  into  my  ear,  tbe  voice  balf  like  Dallas's, 
balf  like  yonrs  — ^^"If  God  bath  forgiven  tbee,  wby 
be  a£raid  of  men?"  And  I  said,  bumbly  enougb  — 
yet,  I  trust,  witbont  any  cringing  or  abjectness  of  fear 
—  tbat  I  wisbed,  before  taking  any  furtber  step,  to 
bear  tbe  wbole  of  tbe  Statements  current  against  my- 
self,  and  bow  far  tbey  were  credited  by  tbe  gentlemen 
before  me. 

Tbe  accusation,  I  was  informed,  stood  tbus:  floating 
rmnonrs  baving  accumulated.  into  a  Substantive  form  — 
terribly  near  tbe  trutb!  tbat  I  bad,  in  my  youtb,  eitber 
bere  or  abroad,  committed  some  crime  wbicb  rendered 
me  amenable  to  tbe  laws  of  my  country;  and  tbougb, 
by  some  trick  of  law,  I  bad  escaped  justice,  tbe  bau 
npon  me  was  sucb,  tbat  only  by  tbe  wandering  life 
wbicb  I  myself  bad  owned  to  baving  led,  could  I 
escape  tbe  fury  of  public  opinion.  Tbe^  Impression 
against  me  was  now  so  streng,  in  tbe  gaol  and  out  of 
it,  tbat  tjbe  govemor  would  not  engage  even  by  bis 
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own  authority  to  preserve  mine  unless  I  furnished  him 
with  au  immediate,  explicit  dcnial  to  this  cbarge. 
Which,  he  was  pleased  to  say,  if  it  had  not  been  so 
widely  spread,  so  mysterious  in  its  origin,  and  so  oddly 
corroborated  by  accidental  admissions  on  my  part,  lie 
sbould  bave  treated  as  simply  ridiculous. 

"And  now,"  he  added,  apparently  re-assured  by  tbe 
composure  with  which  I  had  listened,  "I  have  only  to 
ask  you  to  deny  it,  point-blank,  before  the  board  and 
myself." 

I  asked,  what  must  I  deny? 

"Why,  if  the  accusations  were  not  too  ludicrous  to 
express,  just  State  that  you  are  neither  forger,  burglar, 
nor  body-snatcher ;  that  you  never  eithcr  killed  a  man 
(unprofessionally,  of  course,  if  we  may  be  excused  the 
joke)  —  for  professional  purposes,  or  shot  him  irre- 
gularly  in  a  duel,  or  waylaid  him  with  pistols  behind 
a  hedge." 

"Am  I  supposed  to  have  committed  all  thcse 
crimes?" 

"Such  is  the  gullibility  of  the  public;  you  really 
are,'*  said  the  governor,  smiling. 

On  the  indignant  Impulse  of  the  moment,  I  denied 
them  each  and  all,  upon  my  honor  as  a  gentleman; 
until,  feeling  the  old  ehaplain  cordially  gripe  my  band, 
I  was  roused  into  a  füll  consciousness  of  where  and 
what  I  was,  and  what,  either  by  word  or  implication, 
I  had  been  asserting.  ^ 

Somebody  said,  "  Give  liim  air;  no  wonder  he  fcels 
it,  poor  fellow!"     And  so,  after  a  little,  I  gathercd  uj) 
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my  faculties,  and  saw  tlio  board  sitting  waiting;  and 
the  govemor  with  pen  and  ink  before  him. 

"This  painful  business  will  soon  be  settled,  Doc- 
tor,"  Said  he  cbeerftdly.  "Just  answer  a  question  or 
two,  wliicb,  as  a  matter  of  form,  I  will  put  in  writing, 
and  then,  if  you  will  do  me  the  honour  to  dine  with 
me  to-day,  we  can  consult  how  best  to  make  the  state- 
ment  public?  without  of  course  compromising  your 
dignityi  To  begin.  You  hereby  make  declaration 
that  you  were  never  in  gaol?  "never  tried  at  any  as- 
sizes?  have  never  committed  any  act  which  ren- 
dered  you  liable  to  prosecution  under  our  criminal 
law?" 

He  ran  the  words  off  carelessly,  and  paused  for  my 
answer.  When  none  came,  he  looked  up,  his  own 
penetrative,  suspicious  look. 

"Perhaps  I  did  not  express  myself  clearly?**  And 
he  slightly  changed  the  form  of  the  sentence.  "Now, 
what  shall  I  write,  Doctor  Urquhart?" 

If  I  could  then  and  there  have  made  fiill  confes- 
sion,  and  gone  out  of  that  room  an  arrested  prisoner, 
it  would  have  been,  so  far  as  regarded  myself,  a  relief 
unutterable,  a  mercy  beyond  all  mercies.  But  I  had 
to  remember  your  father. 

The  govemor  laid  down  his  pen. 

"This  looks,  to  say  the  least,  rather  stränge." 

"Doctor,"  cried  one  of  the  board,  "you  must  be 
mad  to  hold  your  tongue  and  let  your  eharacter  go  to 
the  dogs  in  this  way." 

Alas,  I  was  not  mad;  I  saw  all  that  was  vanishing 
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from  me  —  inevitably,  irredeemably — my  good  name, 
my  Chance  of  eaming  a  livelihood,  my  sweet  hope  of 
a  Lome  and  a  wife.  And  I  might  save  everything, 
and  keep  my  promise  to  yonr  father  also,  by  just  oue 
Httle  lie! 

Would  you  liave  had  me  utter  it?#  No,  love;   I 
know  you  would  rather  liave  had  me  die. 

The  Sensation  was  like  dying,  for  one  minute,  and 
then  it  passed  away.  I  looked  steadily  at  my  ac- 
cusers;  for  accusation,  at  all  events  strong  suspicion, 
was  in  every  countenance  now;  and  told  them  that 
though  I  had  not  perpetrated  a  single  one  of  the 
atrocious  crimes  laid  to  my  charge,  still  the  events  or 
my  life  had  been  peculiar;  and  circumstances  left  me 
no  Option  but  the  course  I  had  hitherto  pursued, 
namely,  total  silence.  That  if  my  good  character -«rere 
strong  enough  to  sustain  me  through  it,  I  would  will- 
ingly  retain  my  post  at  the  gaol,  and  weather  the 
storm  as  I  best  could.  If  this  course  were  impos- 
sible  — • 

"It  is  impossible,"  said  the  govemor,  decisively. 

"Then  I  have  no  alternative  but  to  tender  my  re- 
signation» 

It  was  accepted  at  once. 

I  went  out  firom  the  board-room  a  disgraced  man, 
with  a  stain  upon  my  character  which  will  last  for  life, 
and  foUow  me  wherever  I  plant  my  foot  The  honest 
Urquhart  name,  which  my  father  bore,  and  Dallas  — 
which  I  ought  to  have  given  stainless  to  my  wife,  and 
left  —   if   I    could    leave    nothing    eise   —  to    my 
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cliildren  — .  ay,    it  was  gone.     Goüe,    for  ever  and 
ever. 

I  stole  up  into  mj  own  rooms,  and  laid  myself 
down  on  my  bed,  as  motionless  as  if  it  had  been  mj 
cofön.  ^ 

Fear  not,  my  love;  one  sin  was  saved  me,  perhaps 
by  your  letter  of  that  moming.  The  wretchedest,  most 
bopeless,  most  guilty  of  men  would  never  dare  to  pray 
for  death  so  long  as  be  knew  tbaft  a  good  woman  loved 
Mm. 

Wben  daylight  failed,  I  bestirred  myself,  lit  my 
lamp,  and  began  to  make  a  few  preparations  and  ar- 
rangements  about  my  rooms  —  it  being  clear  that, 
wherever  I  went,  I  must  quit  this  place  as  soon  as  possible. 

My  mind  was  almost  made  up  as  to  the  course  I 
onght  to  pursue;  and  that  of  itself  calmed  me.  I  was 
soon  able  to  sit  down,  and  begin  this  letter  to  you-, 
bnt  got  no  further  than  the  first  three  words,  which, 
ofien  as  I  have  written  them,  look  as  new,  stränge, 
and  precious  as  ever:  "3/y  dear  Tlieodorc^  Dear,  — 
God  knows  how  infinitely!  and  mine  —  altogether  and 
everlastingly  mine.  I  feit  this,  even  now.  In  the  re- 
solntion  I  had  made,  no  doubts  shook  me  with  respect 
to  you;  for  you  would  bid  me  to  do  exactly  what  con- 
science  urged  —  ay,  even  if  you  differed  from  me. 
Tou  Said  onoe,  with  yonr  anns  round  my  neck,  and 
your  sweet  eyes  looking  up  steadfastly  in  mine:  — 
''Max,  whatever  happens,  always  do  what  you  think 
to  be  right,  without  reference  to  me.  I  would  love  you 
all  the  better  for  doing  it,  even  if  you  broke  my  heart* 
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I  was  pondering  tlius,.  planning  Iiomt  best  to  teil 
you  of  things  so  sore;  wlien  there  came  a  knock  to  my 
rooin-door.  Expecting  no  one  but  a  sßryant,  I  saii 
"Come  in,"  and  did  not  even  look  up  —  for  evcry 
creature  in  the  gaol  must  be  famüiar  with  my  disgrace 
by  this  time. 

"Doctor  Ui-qnliart,  do  I  intrude?" 

It  was  the  chaplain 

Theodora,  if  I  have  ever  in  my  letters  implied  a 
Word  against  him  —  for  the  narrowness  and  formality 
of  bis  religious  belief  sometimes  annoyed  aad  were  a 
bindrance  to  mo  < —  remember  it  not  Set  down  bis 
name,  the  Eeverend  James  Tborley,  on  tbe  list  of 
tbose  wbom  I  wisb  to  be  kept  always  in  your  tender 
memory,  as  tbose  wbom  I  sincerely  honoured,  and  wbo 
bave  been  most  kind  to  me  of  all  my  friends. 

Tbe  old  man  spoke  witb  great  besitation,  and  wben 
I  tbanked  bim  for  coming,  replied  in  tbe  manner 
wbicb  I  bad  many  a  time  beard  bim  use  in  convict 
cells:  — 

"I  came,  sir,  becanse  I  feit  it  to  be  my  duty  * 

"Mr.  Tborley,  wbatever  was  your  motive,  I  respect 
it,  and  tbank  you." 

And  we  remained  silent  —  botb  Standing  —  for  he 
declined  my  offer  of  a  chair.  Noticing  my  prepara- 
tions,  be  said,  with  some  agitation,  "Am  I  hindering 
your  plans  for  departure?   Are  you  afraid  of  the  law?"* 

"Nö." 

He  seemed  relieved;  then,  after  a  long  examimng 
look  at  me,  quite  broke  down. 
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"0  Doctor,  Doctor,  wliat  a  terrible  tliing  this  is! 
wlio  would  have  believed  it  of  you!" 

It  was  very  bitter,  Theodora. 

When  he  saw  that  I  attempted  neither  ans  wer  nor 
defence,  the  chaplain  continued  sternly:  —  "I  come 
here,  sir,  .not  to  pry  into  your  sccrets,  but  to  fdlfil  my 
duty  as  a  minister  of.  God;  to  urge  you  to  make  con- 
fession,  not  unto  mo,  but  unto  Hirn  wbom  you  have 
offended,  whose  eye  you  cannot  escape,  and  whose 
justice  sooner  or  later  will  bring*  you  to  punishment. 
But  perhaps,**  seeing  I  bore  with  composure  these  and 
many  similar  arguments;  alas,  they  were  only  too  fa- 
miliär 1  "perhaps  I  am  labouring  under  a  stränge  mis- 
take?  You  do  not  look  guilty,  and  I  could  as  soon 
have  believed  in  my  own  son's  being  a  criminal,  as 
you.  For  God's  sake  break  this  reserve,  and  teil  me 
all.'' 

"It  is  not  possible." 

There  was  a  long  pause,  and  then  the  old  man 
Said,  sigliing:  — 

"Well,  I  will  urge  no  more.  Your  sin,  whatever  it 
be,  rests  between  you  and  the  Judge  of  sinners.  You 
say  the  law  has  no  hold  over  you?" 

"I  said  I  was  not  afraid  of  the  law.'* 

"Therefore,  it  must  have  been  a  moral,  rather  than 
a  legal  crime,  if  crime  it  was."  And  again  I  had  to 
bear  that  searching  look,  so  dreadful  because  it  was  so 
eager  and  kind.  "On  my  soul,  Doctor  Urquhart,  I  be- 
lieve  you  to  be  entirely  innocent" 

"Sir,"  I  cried  out,  and  stopped;  then  asked  him  "if 
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he  did  not  beliave  it  possible  for  a  man  to  liave  sinned 
a&d  yet  repented?** 

Mr.  Tborley  started  back  —  so  greaüy  sbocked 
tliat  I  perceived  at  once  what  an  implicatioii  X  had 
made.  Biit  it  was  too  late  now;  nor,  perhaps,  ^wonld  I 
have  had  it  otherwise. 

"As  a  clergyman  —  I  —  I  — ^  He  pansed.  ''  *// 
a  man  sin  a  sin  tohick  is  not  unto  deathy  —  Yoa  know 
the  rest  ^Änd  there  is  a  sin  which  is  unto  death;  I  do 
not  say  ihat  he  shall  pray  for  itJ  Bat  never  tbat  we 
shall  not  pray  for  if* 

And  falling  down  on  his  knees  beside  me,  the  old 
chaplain  repeated  in  a  broken  voice:  — 

"  'Betnember  not  the  sins  of  my  youth  nor  my  trcms- 
gressions;  according  to  thy  mercy^  think  thou  upon  tne,  0 
Lordj  for  thy  goodnessJ  Not  ours,  which  is  but  filthj 
rags;  for  Thy  goodness,  through  Jesus  Christ,  O  liord.* 

"Amen.'* 

"Mr.  Thorley  rose,  took  the  chair  I  gave  him,  and 
we  sat  silent.  Presently  he  asked  me  if  I  had  any 
plans?  Had  I  considered  what  exceeding  difficnlty  I 
should  find  in  establishing  myself  anywhere  profession- 
ally,  after  what  had  happened  this  day? 

I  Said,  I  was  füllj  aware  that,  so  far  as  my  fatore 
prospects  were  concemed,  I  was  a  ruined  man. 

"And  yet  you  take  it  so  calmly?'* 

"Ay." 

"Doctor,"  said  he,  after  again  watching  me,  "yon 
must  either  be  innocent,  or  your  error  must  have  been 
caused  by  streng  temptation,  and  long  ago  retrieved. 
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I  will  never  believe  but  that  you  are  now  as  lion- 
ourable  and  worthy  a  man  as  any  living." 

"Thank  you." 

An  uncontroUable  weakness  came  over'  nie;  Mr. 
Thorley,  too,  was  much  affected. 

"111  teil  you  wLat  it  is,  my  dear  fellow,"  said  he, 
as  be  wrung  my  band,  "you  must  start  afresb  in  some 
otber  part  of  tlie  world.  You  are  no  older  tban  my 
äon-in-law  was  wben  he  married  and  went  to  Canada, 
in  your  own  profession  too.  By  tbe  way,  I  bave  an 
idea." 

Tbe  idea  was  wortby  of  tbis  excellent  man,  and  of 
bis  bebaviour  to  me.  He  explained  tbat  bis  son-in-law, 
a  pbysician  in  good  practice,  wanted  a  paitner  —  some 
one  firom  tbe  old  country,  if  possible. 

"If  you  went  out,  with  an  introduction  from  me,  be 
would  be  siu*e  to  like  you,  and  all  migbt  be  settled  in 
no  time.  Besides,  you  Scotcb  bang  togetber  so  —  my 
son-in-law  is  a  Fife  man  —  and^  did  you  not  say  you 
were  born  or  educated  at  St.  Andrews?  Tbe  very  tbing!" 

And  be  urged  me  to  start  by  next  Saturday's  Ame- 
rican maiL 

A  sbarp  struggle  went  on  witbin  my  mind.  Mr. 
Tborley  evidently  tbougbt  it  sprang  from  anotber  cause, 
and,  witb  mucb  delicacy,  gave  me  to  understand  tbat 
in  tbe  promised  introduction,  be  did  not  consider  tbere 
was  tbe  sligbtest  necessity  to  State  more  tban  tbat  I 
bad  been  au  army  surgeon,  and  was  bis  valued  friend; 
tbat  no  reports  against  me  were  likely  to  rcacb  tbe  far 
Canadian  settlement,  wbitber  I  sbould  carry  botb  to  bis 
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son-in-law  and  tLe  world  at  large,  a  perfectly  unknown 
and  unblemished  name. 

If  I  Lad  ever  wavered,  this  decided  me.  TLe 
hope  must  go.    So  I  let  it  go,  in  allprobability,  forever. 

Was  I  right?    I  can  hear  you  say,  "Yes,  Max-* 

In  bidding  the  cbaplain  farewell,  I  tried  to  explain 
to  bim,  tbat  in  tbis  generous  of!er  be  bad  given'to  me 
moretban  be  guessed  —  faitb  not  only  in  beaven,  but  in 
mankind,  and  strengtb  to  do  witbout  sbrinking  wbat  I 
am  bound  to  do  —  trusting  tbat  tbere  are  otlier  good 
Cbristians  in  tbis  world  besides  bimself  wbo  dare  be- 
lieve  tbat  a  man  may  sin  and  yet  repent — tbat  tbc  stigma 
even  of  an  absolute  crime  is  not  bopeless,  nor  etemaL 

Hjs  own  opinion  concerning  my  j)resent  conduct,  or 
tbe  facts  of  my  past  liistory,  I  did  not  seek;  it  was  of 
little  moment;  be  will  sbortly  learn  all. 

My  love,  I  bave  resolved,  as  tbe  only  tbing  possible 
to  my  futnre  peace,  tbe  one  tbing  exactcd  by  tbe  lawB 
of  God  and  man  —  to  do  wbat  I  ougbt  to  bave  done 
twenty  years  ago  —  to  deliver  myself  np  to  justice. 

Now  I  bave  told  you;  but  I  cannot  teil  you  the  in- 
finite calm  wbicb  tbis  resolution  bas  brougbt  to  me. 
To  be  free;  to  lay  down  tbis  living  load  of  lies,  wbicb 
bas  bung  about  me  for  twenty  years;  to  speak  tbe 
wbole  trutb  before  God  and  man  —  confess  all,  and 
take  my  punisbment — my  love,  my  love,  if  you  knew 
wbat  tbe  tbougbt  of  tbis  is  to  me,  you  would  neither 
tremble  nor  weep,  but  ratber  rejoice! 

My  Tbeodora,  I  take  you  in  my  arms,  I  bold  you 
to  my  beart,   and  love  you  witb  a  love  tbat  is  dearer 
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than  life  aud  strenger  than  deatli,  and  I  ask  you  to 
let  me  do  this. 

In  the  enclosed  letter  to  your  father,  I  have,  aifter 
relating  all  the  circumstances  of  which  I  here  inform 
you,  implored  him  to  release  me  from  a  pledge  which 
I  ought  never  to  have  given.  Never,  for  it  was  putting 
the  fear  of  man  before  the  fear  of  God:  it  was  binding 
myself  to  an  eternal  hypocrisy,  an  inward  gnawing  of 
ßhame,  which  paralyzed  my  very  souL  I  must  escape 
it;  you  must  try  to  release  me  from  it,  —  my  love, 
who  loves  me  better  than  herseif,  better  than  myself,  I 
mean  this  poor  worthless  seif,  battored  and  old,  which 
I  have  often  thought  was  more  fit  to  go  down  into  the 
grave  than  live  to  be  my  dear  girFs  husband.  Forgive 
me  if  I  wound  you.  13y  the  intolerable  agony  of  this 
hour,  I  feel  that  the  sacrifice  is  just  and  right 

You  inust  help  me,  you  must  urge  your  father  to 
set  me  free.  Teil  him  —  indeed  I  have  told  him  — • 
that  he  need  dread  no  disgrace  to  the  family,  or  to  him 
who  is  no  more^  I  shall  State  nothing  of  Henry  Johnston 
excepting  his  name,  and  mj  own  confession  will  be 
sufficient  and  sole  evidence  against  me. 

As  to  the  possible  result  of  my  trial,  I  have  not 
overlooked  it  It  was  just,  if  only  for  my  dear  love's 
sake,  that  I  should  gain  some  idea  of  the  chances 
against  me.  Little  as  I  undcrstand  of  the  law,  and 
especially  English  law,  it  seems  to  me  very  unlikely  that 
the  verdict  will  be  wilftil  murder ,  nor  shall  I  plead  guilty 
to  that.  Grod  and  my  own  conscience  are  witness  that  I  did 
not  commit  murdor,  but  unpremeditated  manslaughter. 
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Tlie  pnnislimcnt  for  tLis  is,  I  believc,  sometimes 
transportation,  sometimes  imprisonment  for  a  long'  term 
of  years.  K  it  were  deatli  —  wMcli  perhaps  it  might 
as  well  be  to  a  man  of  my  age,  I  must  face  it.  The 
remainder  of  my  days,  be  they  £ew  or  many,  mnst  be 
spent  in  peace. 

If  I  do  not  Lear  within  two  days'  post  from  Sock- 
mount,  I  shall  conclude  yonr  father  makes  no  Opposi- 
tion to  my  determination,  and  go  at  once  to  surrender 
myself  at  Salisbury.  Tou  need  not  write;  it  migbt 
compromise  you;  it  would  be  almost  a  relief  to  me  to 
hear  noihing  of  or  from  yon,  until  all  was  over. 

And  now  farewelL  My  personal  effects  bere  I  leave 
in  Charge  of  the  chaplain,  with  a  sealed  envelope,  con- 
taining  the  name  and  address  of  the  Mend  to  whom 
they  are  to  be  sent  in  case  of  my  death,  or  any  olher 
emergency.  This  is  yourself  In  my  will,  I  have 
given  you,  as  near  as  the  law  allows,  every  right  ihat 
you  would  have  had,  as  my  wife. 

My  wife  — •  my  wife  in  the  sight  of  Grod,  farewell! 
That  is,  until  such  time  as  I  dare  write  again.  Take 
good  care  of  yourself —  be  patient  and  have  hope.  In 
whatever  he  commands  —  he  is  too  just  a  man  to  com- 
mand  an  injustice  —  obey  your  father. 

Forget  me  not  —  but  you  never  will.  If  I  could 
have  Seen  you  once  more,  have  feit  you  close  to  my 
heart  —  but  perhaps  it  is  better  as  it  is. 

Only  a  week's  suspenso  for  you,  and  it  will  be 
over.  Let  us  trust  in  Grod;  and  farewell!  Hemember 
how  I  loved  you,  my  child!  Max  übquhabt. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

His  Story. 
MV  DEAK  ThEODORA,  

By  this  time  you  will  have  known  all. —  Thank 
God,  it  is  over.  My  dear,  dear  love  —  my  own  faith- 
ful  girl  —  it  is  over! 

Wlien  I  was  brought  back  to  prison  to-night,  I 
found  your  letters;  but  I  had  heard  of  you  the  day  be- 
fore,  from  Colin  Granton.  Do  not  regret  the  cliance 
wbich  made-Mr.  Johnston  detain  my  letter  to  you,  in- 
stead  of  forwarding  it  at  once  to  the  Cedars.  These 
sort  of  things  never  seem  to  me  as  accidental;  all  was 
for  good.  In  any  case,  I  could  not  have  done  other- 
wise  than  I  did;  but  it  would  have  been  painful  to  have 
done  it  in  direct  Opposition  to  your  father.  The  only 
thing  I  regret  is,  that  my  poor  child  should  have  had 
the  shock  of  first  seeing  these  hard  tidings  of  my  sur- 
render to  the  magistrate,  and  my  public  confession,  in 
a  newspaper. 

Granton  told  me  how  you  bore  it.  Teil  him,  I 
shall  remember  gratefully  all  my  life,  his  goodness  to 
yon,  and  his  leaving  his  young  wife  —  (whom  he 
dearly  loves,  I  can  see)  to  come  to  me,  here.  Nor 
was  he  my  only  friend;  do  not  think  I  was  either  con- 
temned  or  forsaken.  Sir  William  Treheme  and  several 
others  offered  any  amount  of  bail  for  me;  but  it  was 
better  I  should  remain  in  prison,  during  the  few  days 
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btstwoeu  my  committal  aud  thc  assizcs.    1  neodcd  quiei 
and  eolitudc. 

Thereforo,  my  love,  I  dared  not  have  seen  yoo, 

even  had  yoa  immediately   come  to  me.     Yoa  have 

octed  in  all  things  as  vay  dear  girl  was  suie  to  act,  wise, 

tlioughtfiil,  Belf-controlled,  aud  oh!  how  infinitcly  loving. 

I  had  to   Btop  hcre  for  waat  of  daylight  —  but 

the;  bave  now^  braugkt  mo  my  allowance  of  caudle  — 

slendor  enongb,  so  I  must  make  haste.    I  wisU  you  to 

bare  tbis  ftdl  account  as   soon  as   possible   after  die 

brief  telegram  whicb  I  kuow  Mr.  Granton  sent  you, 

the  instant  my  trial  was  over.     A  trjal,   however,  it 

r  ignorance  of  law,   I  imagined  much 

aed.     What  did  Lappen,   I  will  bcre 

;  expect  mo  to  give  many  detüla;  mj 
confiised,  and  my  bealth  bas  bcen  a 
i,  though  do  not  take  beed  of  anytbiiig 
you  aboat  me  or  my  looks.     I  shall 

the  four  days  of  fmprisoniacnt  gare 
rer  myself  in  a  measure,  and  I  was 

the  Statement  I  meant  to  read  at  my 
1  reading  it,  lest  any  pbysical  weak- 

me  confuscd  or  inaccurate.  Yen  see 
al  prccantions  for  my  own  safely.  I 
^self  as  I  wonld  have  bocn  to  anotber 
yonr  sake,  aud  also  for  the  sake  of 
upon  wboae  iair  namc  I  bave  bronglil 
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But  I  mnst  not  think  of  that  —  it  is  too  lata 
What  best  becomes  me  is  bnmOify,  and  gratitade  to 
God  and  man.  Ilad  I  known  in  my  wrctcbcd  youtii, 
wben,  absorbed  in  terror  of  liainan  justice,  I  foi^ot 
justice  divine,  bad  I  but  known  tbere  were  so  many 
merciful  bearts  in  tbis  world! 

After  Colin  Granton  left  me  last  nigbt,  I  slept 
quietly,  for  I  feit  quiet  and  at  rcst.  O  tbc  peace  of  an 
unbnrdened  conscience,  tbe  &eedom  of  a  soul  at  easo 
—  wbicb,  tbe  wbole  tmtb  being  told,  bas  no  longer 
anytbing  to  dread,  and  is  prepared  for  eveiytbing! 

I  rose  calm  and  re&esbed,  and  could  see  tbrougb 
my  cell-window  that  it  was  a  lovely  spring  moming. 
I  was  glad  my  Tbeodora  did  not  know  wbat  particular 
day  of  tbe  assizes  was  fixed  for  my  trial.  It  would 
make  tbings  a  litüe  easier  for  ber. 

It  was  noon  before  tbe  case  came  on:  a  long  time 
to  wait. 

Do  not  suppose  me  braver  tban  I  was.  Wben  I 
found  myself  standing  in  tbe  prisoner^s  dock,  tbe  wbole 
mass  of  staring  faces  seemed  to  wbirl  round  and  round 
before  my  eyes;  I  feit  sick  and  cold;  I  bad  lost  moro 
strengtb  ^tban  I  tbougbt  Evcrytbing  present  melted 
away  into  a  sort  of  dream  tbrougb  wbicb  I  fancied  I 
beard  you  speaking,  but  could  not  distinguisb  any 
words;  oxccpt  tbesc,  tbe  soft,  still  tendemess  of  wbicb 
baunted  me  as  fresbly  as  if  tbey  bad  been  only  just 
uttered:  *'My  dear  Maxi  my  dear  Max!" 

By  tbis  I  perceived  tbat  my  mind  was  wandering, 
and  must  b'e  recalled-,  so  I  forced  myself  to  look  round 
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u  the  jucige,  Jury,  witness-boi  —  in  tho  wliich  was 
«M  person  sittiog  with  bis  white  head  leating  on  bis 
hkwL    I  folt  wlio  it  was. 

Did  you  know  yonr  fitther  was  eubpceiltLed  here? 
IT  so,  what  a  day  this  mnst  bave  been  for  my  poor 
child!  Tliink  not,  tliough,  that  the  sight  of  hiai  added 
to  my  snfiering.  I  had  no  fear  of  him  or  of  anything 
Bow.  Evea  public  shame  was  Icss  teirible  than  I 
thonght;  those  scores  of  inquisitive  eyea  hardly  stabhed 
so  deep  as  ia  days  paat  did  maoy  a  kiud  look  of  yoor 
fothor's,  many  a  loving  glance  of  yours. 

Tbe  formalities  of  the  court  began,  but  I  scarcely 
Ustened  to  them.  They  eeemed  to  me  of  little  con- 
seqaence.  Aa  I  said  to  Granton  when  he  urged  me  to 
eioploy  connsel,  a  man  who  only  wanta  to  apcak  the 
trntb   can  Burely  manage    to  do   it,    in    spite   of  the 

:s  of  tbe  law. 

to  an  end  —  tbe  long,  anintelligible  indict- 

d  my  firet  clear  perception  of  my  podtion 

ge'a  qnestion:  — 

ay  yoQ,  priaoner  at  the  bar,  guilty,  er  not 

ed  "guilty,"  as  a  matter  of  coorse.  The 
:  severai  questiona,  and  beld  a  long  discuB- 
iB  couuEel  for  the  crovn,  on  what  be  tenaed 
remarkahle  case,"  the  pnrport  of  it  was,  I 
asccrtain  my  sanity;  and  wbetber  any  cor- 
of  my  confession  could  be  obtained.  It 
A.n  possiblo  witnesscs  were  long  aince  dcad, 
father. 
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He  still  kept  bis  position,  neither  tnming  towards 
me,  nor  yet  from  me,  —  neithe^  compassionate  nor 
revengefiil,  but  stemlj  composed;  as  if  his  long  sorrows 
had  obtained  tbeir  solemn  satisfaction,  and  even  tbough 
tbe  end  was  tbus,  bo  feit  relieved  tbat  it  bad  come« 
As  if  be,  like  me,  bad  leamed  to  submit  tbat  our 
course  sbould  be  sbaped  for  ns  ratber  tban  by  us; 
being  taugbt  tbat  even  in  tbis  world^s  events,  tbe  God 
of  Trutb  will  be  justified  before  men;  will  prove  tbat 
tboso  wbo,  nnder  any  pretenco,  disguise  or  deny  tbe 
trutb,  live  not  unto  Hirn,  but  unto  tbe  fatber  of  lies. 

Is  it  not  Strange,  tbat  tben  and  tbere  I  sbould 
bave  been  calm  enougb  to  tbink  of  tbese  tbings.  Ay, 
and  sbould  calmly  write  of  tbem  now.  But  as  I  bave 
told  you,  in  a  great  crisis  my  mind  always  recovers  its 
balance  and  becomes  quiet.  Besides,  sickness  makes 
ns  botb  clcar-sigbted  and  far-sigbted;  wonderfiilly  so, 
sometimes. 

Do  not  suppose  &om  tbis  admission,  tbat  my  bealtb 
is  gono  or  going;  but,  simply  tbat  I  am^  as  I  see  in 
tbe  looking-glass,  a  somewbat  older  and  feebler  man 
tban  my  dear  love  remembers  me  a  year  ago.  But  I 
miist  basten  on. 

Tbe  plea  of  guilty  being  recorded,  no  trial  was 
necessary;  tbe  judge  bad  only  to  pass  sentenee.  I  was 
asked  wbetber,  by  counsel  or  otherwise,  I  wisbed  to 
say  anytbing  in  my  own  defence?    And  tben  I  ro'^ 
and  told  tbe  wbole  trutb. 

Do  not  grieve  for  me,  Tbeodoral     Tbe  trutl 

never  really  terrible.     What  makes  it  so  is  ^^«  ^«» 

r 
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man,  and  that  was  over  with  me;  the  torment  of  gr'iil^y 
shame,  and  that  was  gone  too.  I  have  had  many  a 
moment  of  far  sharper  anguish,  more  grinding  bnmilia- 
tion  than  this,  wlien  I  stood  up  and  pnblicly  confessed 
the  sin  of  my  youth,  with  the  years  of  suffering  which 
had  foUowed  —  dare  I  say  expiated  it? 

There  is  a  sense  in  which  no  sin  ever  can  be  ex- 
piated, except  in  One  Blessed  Way;  —  yet,  in  so  far 
as  man  can  atone  to  man,  I  believed  I  had  atoned  for 
mine;  I  had  tried  to  give  ^a  lifo  for  a  life^  morally 
speaking;  nay,  I  had  given  it.  But  it  was  not  enough; 
it  could  not  be.  Nothing  less  than  the  tnith  was  re- 
quired  from  me  —  and  I  here  ofltered  it.  Thns,  in 
one  short.half  honr,  the  borthen  of  a  lifethne  was  laid 
down  for  ever. 

The  jndge  — ^  he  was  not  unmoved,  so  they  told 
me  afterwards  —  said  he  mnst  take  time  to  consider 
the  scntence.  Had  the  prisoner  any  witnesses  as  to 
character? 

Several  eame  forward.  Among  the  rest,  the  good 
old  chaplain,  who  had  travelled  all  night  from  Liver- 
pool, in  Order,  he  said,  just  to  shake  hands  with  me 
-to-day  —  which  he  did,  in  open  court  —  God  bless 
him! 

There  was  also  Colonel  Turton;  with  Colin  Granton 
' — who  had  never  left  me  sinco  daylight  this  moming — 
bnt  they  all  held  back  when  they  saw  rise  and  come 
forward,  as  if  with  the  intention  of  being  swom,yonr  father. 

Have  no  fear  my  love,  for  his  health.  I  watcbed 
^•-   '^loscly  all  this  day.     He  bore  it  well  —  it  will 
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haye  no  iU  result  I  feel  sure.  From  my  Observation 
ofhim,  I  shonld  say  that  a  great  and  salutary  change 
Lad  come  over  him,  both  bodj  and  mind,  and  that  he 
is  as  likelj  to  enjoy  a  greeü  old  age  as  anj  one  I 
know. 

When  he  spoke^  his  voice  was  as  steadj  and  clear 
as  before  his  accident  it  nsed  to  be  in  the  pulpit 

"My  lords^  and  gentlemen,  I  was  ßubpoenaed  to  this 
triaL  Not  being  called  upon  to  give  evidence,  I  wish 
to  make  a  Statement  apon  oath."* 

There  must  have  been  a  "  Sensation  in  the  court,^ 
as  newspapers  say,  for  I  saw  Granton  look  anxiously 
at  ma  But  1  had  no  fears.  Yoor  father,  whatever 
he  had  to  say,  was  sure  to  speak  the  truth,  not  a 
syllable  more  or  less,  and  the  truth  was  all  I  wanted. 

The  judge  here  interfered,  observing  that  there 
being  no  trial,  he  cpuld  receive  no  legal  evidence 
against  the  prisoner. 

"Nor  have  I  any  such  evidence  to  give:  I  wish 
only  for  justice.     My  lord,  may  I  speak?" 

Assent  was  given. 

Your  father's  words  were  brief  and  formal;  but  you 
will  imagine  how  they  feil  on  one  ear  at  least 

"My  name  is  William  Henry  Johnston,  clerk,  of 
Kockmount,  Surrey.  Henry  Johnston,  who  —  died  — 
on  the  night  of  November  19th,  1836,  was  my  only 
son.  I  know  the  prisoner  at  the  bar.  I  knew  him  for 
some  time  before  he  was  aware  whose  father  I  was,  or 
I  had  any  suspicion  that  my  son  came  to  his  doath  in 
any  other  way  than  by  accident" 
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"  Was  your  first  discovery  of  these  paiuful  facts  by 
the  prisoner's  present  confession?* 

"No,  my  lord."  Your  fatber  hesitated,  but  only 
momentarily.  "He  told  me  tbe  wbole  story,  bimself, 
a  year  ago,  nnder  circumstances  tbat  would  have  in- 
duced  most  men  to  conceal  it  for  ever.^ 

The  judge  inquired  wby  was  not  this  confession 
made  public  at  once? 

"Because  I  was  afraü  I  did  not  wisb  to  make 
my  family  bistory  a  by-word  and  a  scandal.  I  exacted 
a  promise  tbat  tbe  secret  sboold  be  kept  inviolate. 
Tbis  promise  be  bas  broken  —  but  I  blame  bim  not 
It  ougbt  never  to  bare  been  made.^ 

"Certainly  not  It  was  tbwarting  the  purposes  of 
justice  and  of  tbe  law.'* 

"My  lord,  I  am  an  old  man,  and  a  clergyman;  I 
know  notbing  about  the  law;  but  I  know  it  was  a 
wrong  act  to  bind  any  man^s  conscience  to  live  a  per- 
petual  lie.'' 

Your  father  was  here  asked  if  he  had  anything 
more  to  say? 

"A  Word  only.  In  the  prisoner's  confession  he  has, 
out  of  delicacy  to  jfne,  omitted  three  facts,  which  weigh 
materially  in  ext^nuation  of  bis  crime.  When  he  com- 
mitted  it  he  was  only  nineteen,  and  my  son  was  tbirt^. 
He  was  drunk,  and  my  son,  who  led  an  irregulär  life, 
had  made  bim  so,  and  afterwards  taunted  bim,  more 
than  a  youth  of  nineteen  y^ss  likely  to  bear.  Sudi 
was  bis  Statement  to  me,  and  knowing  bis  character 
—  ^  my  Bon's,  I  have  little  doubt  of  its  perfect  accoracy.* 
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The  judge  looked  up  for  his  notes.  "You  seem, 
sir,  Strange  to  say,  to  be  not  uiifavourablo  towards  the 
prisoner.** 

"I  am  just  towards  the  prisoner.  I  wiah  to  be, 
even  though  he  has  on  his  hands  the  blood  of  my  only 
son." 

After  the  pause  whieh  followed,  the  judge  said:  — 

*'  Mr.  Johnston :  —  the  Court  respects  your  feelings, 
and  regrets  to  detain  you  longer  or  put  you  to  any 
additional  pain.  I3ut  it  may  materially  aid  the  deci- 
sion  of  this  very  peculiar  case,  if  you  will  answer 
another  question.  You  are  aware  that,  all  other  evi- 
dence  being  wauting,  the  prisoner  can  only  be  judged 
by  his  own  confession,  Do  you  believe,  on  your  oath, 
that  this  confession  is  true?" 

"  I  do.  I  am  bound  to  say  from  my  intimate  know- 
ledge  of  the  prisoner,  ^hat  I  believe  him  to  be  now, 
whatever  he  may  have  been  in  his  youth,  a  man  of 
Sterling  honour  and  unblemished  life;.  one  who  would 
not  teil  a  lie  to  save  himself  from  the  scaffold.'* 

**  The  Court  is  satisfied." 

13ut  before  he  sat  down,  your  father  turned,  and, 
for  the  iirst  time  that  day,  he  and  I  wcre  face  to  face. 

^^I  am  a  clergyman,  as  I  said,  and  I  never  was  in 
a  court  of  justice  before.  Is  it  illegal  for  me  to  address 
a  few  words  to  the  prisoner?'* 

Whether  it  was  or  not,  nobody  inten'upted  him.  ^ 

**Doetor  Urquhart,''  he  said,  speaking  loud  enough 
for  every  one  to  hear,  "what  your  sentence  may  be  I 
know  not,  or  whether  you  and  I  shall  evcr  mect  agaiu 
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until  tlie  day  of  judgment.  If  not,  I  Lelieve  tbat  if  wo 
are  to  be  forgiven  oiir  debts  according  as  tto  forgive 
our  debtors,  I  shall  havo  to  forgive  you  then.  I  prefex 
to  do  it  now,  wliile  we  are  in  the  flesL,  and  it  may 
conifort  your  souL  I,  Henry  Johnston's  fatlier,  dcclare 
publicly  tbat  I  believe  wbat  you  did  ^y3i3  done  in  the 
heat  of  youth,  and  has  ever  ßince  bcen  bitterly  re- 
pentod  of  May  God  pardon  you,  even  as  I  do  tlüs 
day."  X 

I  did  not  See  your  father  afterwards.  He  quitted 
tlie  court  directly  after  sentence  was  given  —  tbree 
montlis'  imprisonment  —  tbe  judge  making  a  long 
speecb  previously;  but  I  beard  not  a  syllable.  I  beard 
notbing  but  your  fatber's  words  —  saw  no  one  except 
bimself,  sitting  there  below  me,  witb  lüs  bands  crossed 
011  bis  stick,  and  a  stream  of  sunsbine  falling  across 
bis  wbite  bairs  —  Tbeodora  -^  Tbcodora  — 

I  cannot  write  —  it  is  inipossiblo. 

Granton  got  admission  to  nie  for  a  minuto,  after  I 
was  taken  back  to  prison.  He  told  me  tbat  tlie  "Lard 
labour"  was  remitted,  tbat  tbere  bad  been  application 
made  for  commutation  of  tbe  tbree  montba  iiito  oue, 
but  tbe  judge  declined.  If  I  wisbed,  a  new  application 
sliould  be  made  to  tbe  Home  Secretary. 

No,  my  love,  suffer  bim  not  to  do  it.  Let  notbing 
more  be  done.  I  bad  ratber  abide  my  fiill  tenn  o/ 
punisbment.     It  is  only  too  easy. 

Do  not  grieve  for  me.  Trust  me,  my  cbild,  roany 
a  peer  puts  on  bis  robes  witb  a  beavier  beai*t  tban  I 
put  on  tbis  felon's   dress,  wbich  sbocked  Granton  so 
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uuch  ihat  lie  is  sure  to  teil  you  of  it  Never  mind 
t  —  mj  clotlies  ,are  not  me,  are  they,  little  lady? 
Who  was  the  man  tbat  wrote:  — 

"  Stone  walls  do  not  a  prison  make, 
Nor  iron  bars  a  cage, 
Mlnda  innocent  — ^ 

Am  I  innocent?  No,  but  I.am  forgiven,  as  I  be- 
lieve,  before  God  and  man.  And  are  not  all  tbe  glories  of 
heaven  preparing,  not  forsinless  butforpardonedsouls? 

Therefore,  I  am  at  peacc.  Tbis  first  nigbt  of  my 
imprisonment  is,  for  some  tbings,  as  bappy  to  me  as 
tbat  wbicb  I  bave  often  imagined  to  myself ,  wben  I 
sbould  bring  you  bome  for  tlie  first  time  to  my  own 
fireside. 

Not  even  tbat  tbougbt,  and  tbe  rasb  of  tbougbts 
tbat  came  witb  it,  are  able  to  sbake  me  out  of  tbis 
feeling  of  unutterable  rest:  so  perfect  tbat  it  seems 
Strange  to  imagine  I  sball  ever  go  out  of  tbis  cell  to 
begin  afresb  tbe  turmoil  of  tbe  world  —  as  stränge  as 
tbat  tbe  dead  sbould  wisb  to  return  again  to  life  and 
its  cares»    But  tbis  as  God  wills. 

My  love,  good  nigbt  Granton  will  give  you  any 
furtber  particulars.  Talk  to  bim  freely  —  it  will  be 
IJs  good  beart^s  best  reward.  His  bappy,  busy  life, 
wbicb  is  now  begun,  may  bave  been  made  all  tlie 
brigbter  for  tbe  momentary  doud  wbicb  taugbt  bim 
tbat  Providence  oftentimes  blesses  us  in  better  ways 
than  by  giving  us  exactly  tbe  tbing  we  desired.  He 
told  me  wben  we  parted,  wbicb  was  tbe  only 
allusion  be  made  to  tbe  past  —  tbat  tbougb  Mrs.  Colin 
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was  *Hhe  dearest  little  woman  in  all  üte  world,"  he 
shoold  always  adore  as  "somcthing  between  a  saint 
and  an  angel,"  Miss  Dora. 

Is  slie  my  saint  and  angel?  Perhaps  —  if  sbe 
were  not  likewise  tha  woman  of  my  love. 

"What  is  slie  doing  now,  I  wonder?  Probably  van- 
isbing,  lamp  in  band,  as  I  bave  oftcn  watcbed  ber, 
up  tbe  stair  into  her  own  wce  room  —  wbere  sbe  sbats 
the  door  and  remembers  me. 

Yes,  remember  me  —  but  not  witb  pain.  Belicve 
tbat  I  am  happy  —  tbat  wbatever  now  befalls  me, 
I  sball  always  be  bappy. 

Teil  your  fatber  — 

No,  teil  bim  notbing.  He  sui'ely  knows  all.  Or 
be  will  know  it  —  wben,  tbis  life  baving  passed  away 
like  a  vapour,  be  and  I  stand  togetber  before  tbe  One 
God  —  wbo  is  also  tbe  Rcdeemer  of  sinners. 

Write  to  me,  but  do  not  eome  and  see  me.  Ilitberto, 
your  name  bas  been  kept  clear  out  of  eveiytbing;  it 
must  be  still ,  at  any  sacri£ce  to  botb  of  us.  I  count 
on  tbis  from  you.  You  know,  you  onco  said,  laugbing, 
you  bad  abeady  taken  in  your  beart  ihe  marriage  vow 
of  "  obedience,"  if  I  ebose  to  exact  it 

I  never  did,  but  I  do  now.  Unless  I  send  for 
you  —  wbicb  I  solemnly  promise  to  do  if  illness  or 
any  otber  cause  makes  it  necessary  —  obey  me»  your 
busband;  do  not  come  and  see  me. 

Tbree  montbs  will  pass  quickly.  Tben?  Bot  let 
US  not  look  forward. 

My  love,  good-nigbt.  Max  Urquhart. 
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CHAPTEK  XIX. 

Her  Story. 

Max  says  I  am  to  write  an  end  to  my  Journal,  tie 
it  up  with  Ms  letters  and  mine,  fasten  a  stone  to  it, 
and  drop  it  over  tlie  sbip^s  bulwarks  into  tbis  blue, 
blue  sea.  —  Tbat  is,  eitber  be  tbreatened  me  or  I  bim 
—  I  forget  wbicb,  witb  sucb  a  solemn  termination; 
but  I  doubt  if  we  sball  ever  bave  courage  to  do  it  It 
would  feel  sometbing  like  dropping  a  little  cbild  into 
tbis  "wild  and  wandering  grave,"  as  a  poor  motber  on 
board  bad  to  do  yesterday. 

"But  I  sball  see  bim  again,''  sbe  sobbed,  as  I  was 
helping  ber  to  sew  tbe  little  wbite  body  up  in  its  bam- 
mock.  "  Tbe  good  God  will  take  care  of  bim  and  let 
me  find  bim  again,  even  out  of  tbe  deep  sea.  I  cannot 
lose  bim;  I  loved  bim  so.^ 

And  tbus,  I  believe,  no  perfcct  love,  or  tbe  record 
of  it,  in  beart  or  in  word,  can  ever  be  lost.  So  it  is 
of  small  matter  to  Max  and  me,  wbetber  tbis,  our  true 
love's  bistory,  siuks  down  into  tbe  bottom  of  tbe 
oceau;  to  sleep  tbere  —  as  we  aJmost  expected  we 
sbould  do  yesterday,  tbere  was  sucb  a  storm;  or  is 
sealed  up  and  preserved  for  tbe  benefit  of —  of  our 
great-grandcbildren. 

Ab!  tbat  poor  motber  and  ber  dead  cbild! 

—  Max  bere  crept  down  into  tbe  bertb  to  look  for 
me  —  and  I  retumed  with  bim  and  left  bim  resting 
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comfortably  on  tlio  quarter-deck,  promising  not  to  stir 
for  a  wholo  hour.  I  have  to  take  care  of  him  still; 
but,  as  I  told  Lim,  the  sea  winds  are  bringing  some  of 
its  natural  brownness  back  to  bis  dear  old  face:  —  and 
I  sball  not  consider  bim  "interesting^  any  more. 

During  tbe  tbree  montbs  tbat  Max  was  in  prison, 
I  never  saw  bim.  Indeed,  we  never  once  met  from 
tbe  day  we  said  good-bye  in  my  fatber^s  presence, 
tili  tbe  day  tbat  —  But  I  will  continue  my  stoiy 
systematically. 

All  t]^ose  tbree  montbs  Max  was  ill;  not  danger- 
oasly  —  for  be  said  so,  and  I  could  believe  bim.  It 
would  bave  gone  very  bard  witb  me  if  I  could  not 
bave  relied  on  bim  ii\  tbis ,  as  in  everytbing.  Never- 
tbeless,  it  was  a  bitter  time,  and  now  I  almost  wonder 
bow  I  bore  it  Now,  wben  I  am  ready  and  willing  for 
everytbing,  except  tbe  one  tbing,  wbicb,  tbank  God,  I 
sball  never  bave  to  bear  again  —  Separation. 

Tbe  day  before  be  came  out  of  prison,  Max  wrote 
to  me  a  long  and  serious  letter.  Hitberto,  botb  our 
letters  bad  been  fiüed  up  witb  ti*ivialities ,  such  as 
migbt  amuse  bim  and  cbeer  me,  we  deferred  all  plans 
tili  be  was  better.  My  private  tbougbts,  if  I  bad  any, 
were  not  clear  even  to  myself,  until  Max^s  letter. 

It  was  a  very  sad  letter.  Tbree  montbs*  confine- 
ment  in  one  cell,  witb  one  bour^s  daily  walk  round  a 
circle  in  a  walled  yard  —  prisoner's  labour,  for  be 
took  to  making  mats  saying  it  amused  bim;  prisoner^a 
rules  and  fare  —  no  wonder  tbat  towards  tbe  end  even 
bis  brave  beart  gave  way. 
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He  broke  down  utterly.  Otberwise  lie  never  wonld 
bave  written  to  me  as  be  did  —  biddisg  me  farewell, 
me!  At  first  I  was  startied  tmd  sbocked;  then  I  Icüd 
down  the  letter  and  snuled  —  a  vety  sad  sort  of  smile 
of  coorae,  bnt  still  it  was  a  smile.  Tbe  idea  tbat 
Max  andl  could  part,  or  desira  to  do  so,  nnder  any 
bnman  ciicamstances,  seemed  oae  of  thoae  amosingly 
imposaible  ibings  tbat  one  wotild  never  stop  to  ar^e 
in  tbe  least,  eitbei  with  one's  Gelf  or  xay  otber  person. 
Tbat  we  loved  one  anotber,  and  therefore  some  day 
sbonld  probably  be  married,  but  tbat  anyhow  vre 
belonged  to  oue  anotber  tili  deatb,  wcre  &cts  at  once 
as  simple,  natural,  and  immatable,  as  tbat  tbe  snn 
stood  in  tbe  beavens  or  Üiat  tbe  grass  was  green. 

I  wiot«  back  to  Max  that  night 

Not  tbat  I  did  it  in  any  tiiirry,  or  impnlse  of 
sndden  feeling.  I  took  many  bonrs  to  considcr  botb 
wbat  I  aboald  say,  and  in  wbat  form  I  sbonld  pnt  it 
Also,  I  had  donbts  wbetber  it  wonld  not  be  beet  for 
bim,  if  be  accepted  tbe  geneross  offer  of  Kr.  Tborley's 
son-m-law,  made  witb  &11  knowledge  of  all  drcum- 
stances,  to  go  first  to  America  alone.  Bat,  tbink  how 
I  wonld,  my  tbougbts  all  retmiied  and  settlod  in  tbe 
same  track,  in  wbicb  was  written  one  clear  tmth;  tbflt 
aller  God  and  the  rtght  —  whicb  means  all  claims  of 
justice  and  conscience  —  tbe  first  dnty^>l'"l^^two 
who  love  truly  is  towards  one  anotber. 

I  bave  thouglit  since,  tbat  if  ~ 
Seen  and  more  finnly  beld,  by  t 
—  many  false  notions  aboiit  b 
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would  slip  off;  mauy  uneasj  doubts  and  divided  daües 
woiild  be  set  at  rcst;  tbere  would  be  less  fear  of  the 
World  and  more  of  God,  the  only  rigbteous  fear. 
People  would  beliove  more  simply  in  His  ordinance, 
instituted  "from  the  beginning"  —  not  the  mere  out- 
ward ceremony  of  a  wedding;  but  the  love  which 
draws  together  man  and  woman,  until  it  makes  them 
complete  in  one  another,  in  the  roystical  marriage 
Union,  which,  once  perfect,  should  never  be  disannulled. 
And  if  this  union  begins,  as  I  think  it  does,  from  the 
very  hour  each  feels  certain  of  the  other's  love  — 
snrely,  as  I  said  to  Max  —  to  talk  about  giving  one 
another  up,  whether  from  poverty,  delay,  altered  cir- 
cumstances,  or  compulsion  of  friends,  anything  in  short 
oxcept  changed  love,  or  lost  honour  —  like  poor 
Penelope  and  Francis  —  was  about  as  foolish  and 
wrong  as  attempting  to  annul  a  marriage.  Indeed,  I 
havo  secn  many  a  marriage  that  might  have  been 
broken  with  far  less  unholiness  than  a  real  troth 
plight,  such  as  was  this  of  ours. 

After  a  little  more  "preaching,^  (a  bad  habit  that 
I  fear  is  growiug  upon  me,  save  that  Max  merelj 
laughs  at  it,  or  when  he  does  not  laugh  he  actually 
listensl)  I  ended  my  letter  by  the  eamest  advice,  that 
he  should  go  and  settle  in  Canada,  and  go  at  once; 
but  that  ho  must  remember  he  had  to  take  with  him 
one  trifiing  incumbrance  —  me. 

When  the  words  were  written,  the  deed  done,  I 
was  a  little  startled  at  myself  It  looked  so  ex- 
ceedingly  like  my  making  him  an  offer  of  marriagel 
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Bat  then  —  good-bye,  foolish  doubt!  good-bye,  con- 
temptible  shame!  Those  few  tears  tliat  burnt  ray 
cbeeks  after  the  letter  was  gone,  were  the  only  tears 
of  the  sort  tbat  I  ever  sbed  —  that  Max  will  ever 
suffer  me  to  shed.    Max  loves  me! 

His  letter.  in  reply  I  shall  not  give  —  not  a  line 
of  it     It  was  only  for  me. 

So  that  being  settled,  the  next  thing  to  considcr 
was  how  matters  could  be  brought  about,  without  delay 
©ither.  For,  with  Max's  letter,  I  got  one  from  his  good 
friend  Mrs.  Ansdell,  at  whose  hoiise  in  London  he  had 
gone  to  lodge.     Her  son  had  followed  his  two  sisters 

—  they  were  a  consumptive  family  —  leaving  her  a 
poor  old  childless  widow  now.  She  was  very  fond  of 
my  dear  Max,  which  made  her  quick-sighted  con- 
ceming  him,  and  so  she  wrote  as  she  did,  delicately, 
but  sufficienüy  plaüdy,  to  me,  whom  she  said  he  had 
told  her  was,  in  case  of  any  sudden  calamity,  to  be 
sent  for  as  *^his  dearest  Mend.** 

My  dear  Max!  Now,  we  smile  at  these  sad  fore- 
bodings;  we  believe  we  shall  both  live  to  see  a  good 
old  age.  But  if  I  had  known  that  we  should  only  be 
married  a  year,  a  month,  a  week,  —  if  I  had  been 
certain  he  would  die  in  my  arms  the  very  same  day 

—  I  should  still  have  done  exactly  what  I  did. 

In  one  sense,  his  illness  made  my  path  casier.    He 

had  need  of  me,  vital,  instant  need,  and  no  one  eise 

had.    Also,  he  was  so  weak  that  even  his  will  had  left 

^him;  he  could  neither  reason  nor  resist.  He  just  wrote, 

"You  are  my  conscience;   do  as  you  will,   only  do 
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riglit"  And  tlien,  as  Mrs.  Ansdell  aften^'^a^ds  told  me, 
he  lay  for  dajs  and  days,  calm,  patient;  waiting',  lie 
Bays,  for  anotlier  angel  tban  Theodora. 

Well  —  we  smile  now,  at  these  days,  as  I  said; 
tliank  God,  we  can  smile;  but  it  would  not  do  to  live 
thein  over  again. 

Max  rcfused  to  let  me  come  to  see  him  at  Mrs. 
AnsdelFs,  until  my  father  had  been  informed  of  all  our 
plans.  But  papa  went  on  in  bis  daily  life,  now  so 
active.  and  cbeei-ful;  be  did  not  seom  to  remember 
anytbing  conceming  Doctor  Urqubart  and  me.  For 
two  wbole  days  did  I  foUow  bim  about,  watcbing  an 
opportunity,  but  it  never  came.  Tbe  first  person  wbo 
learnt  my  secret  was  Penelope. 

How  many  a  time,  in  tbese  sti*ange  summera  to 
come,  sball  1  call  to  mind  tbat  soft  English  sununer 
nigbt,  under  tbe  boneysuckle-busb,  —  Penelope  and  I 
sitting  at  our  work;  sbe  talking  tbe  wbile  of  Lisabels 
new  bope,  and  considering  wbicb  of  us  two  sbould  best 
be  spared  to  go  and  take  care  of  ber  in  ber  trial. 

"Or,  indee^,  papa  migbt  almost  be  left  alone,  for 
a  week  or  two.  He  would  bardly  miss  us  —  be  is  so 
well.  I  sbould  not  wonder,  if,  like  grandfatber,  wbora 
you  don't  remember,  Dora,  —  be  Jived  to  be  ninety 
years  old." 

"I  bope  be  may;  I  bope  be  may!" 

And  I  bnrstout  sobbing;  tben,  banging-  abont  my 
ßister's  neck,  I  told  ber  all. 

"Obl"  I  cried,  for  my  tongue  secmed  unloosed, 
'  not  afraid  of  speaking  to  ber,  nor  even  of 
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hmüng  hex  —  if  now  slie  conldi  fefe  hwtt  by  the  per- 
sonal sorrows  ttat  mine  recalled  to  her  mm6t,  "Oh, 
Penelope,  don't  you  think  it  wonld  be  right?  Papa 
does  not  want  me  —  nobody  wants  me.  Or  if  tbey 
did— " 

I  stopped.  Penelope  said,  meditatively:  —  "-4 
man  shall  leave  Ms  father  and  his  mother  cffid  cleave 
unto  Ms  wifeT 

''And  eqnally,  a  woman  ought  to  deare  nnto  her 
husband.  I  mean  to  ask  my  father^s  consent  to  my 
going  with  Max  to  Canada.^ 

"Ahl  that's  sudden,  chüd."  And  by  her  start  of 
pain  I  feit  ho#  ontroly  I  had  spoken,  and  how  keeilly 
I  must  have  wounded  my  sister  in  saying,  "Nobody 
wanted  me''  at  home. 

Home,  Tfhere  I  lived  for  nearly  twenty-seven  years, 
all  of  which  now  seem  such  happy  years.  "God  do 
so  unto  me  and  more  also,''  as  the  old  Hebrews  nsed 
to  say,  if  ever  I  forget  Bockmount,  my  peacefnl 
tn^iden-home  I 

It  Iboked  so  pretty  that  night,  with  the  snnset 
colonring  its  oM  Wallis,  and  its  terrace-walk,  ^here 
papä  was  Walking  to  and  fro,  bareheaded,  the  rosy 
light  falling  like  a  glory  upon  his  long  white  hair.  To 
think  of  him  thns  pacing  his  garden,  year  affcer  ^ear, 
each  year  growing  older  and  fbebler,  and  I  never 
seeing  him,  perhaps  never  hearing  from  him;  either 
not  Coming  back  at  all,  or  retoming  after  a  lapse  of 
years  to  find  nothing  left  to  me  bnt  my  father^s  gra^ 

The  conflict  was  veiy  terrible;    nor  would 
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himself  haye  wished  it  less.  They  who  do  not  love 
their  own  flesh  and  blood,  with  wbom  thej  haye  lived 
ever  since  thej  were  bom,  how  can  they  know  what 
any  love  is? 

We  heard  papa  call  ns:  —  "Come  in,  yon  girb! 
The  STin  is  down,  and  the  dews  are  falling." 

Fenelope  put  her  hand  sofUy  on  my  head. 

*^Hush,  child,  bushl  Steal  into  yonr  own  room, 
and  quiet  yoarself.  I  will  go  and  explain  things  to 
your  fitther." 

I  was  sore  sbe  must  have  done  it  in  the  best  and 
genüest  way;  Fenelope  does  everything  so  wisely  and 
gently  now;  bat  when  she  came  to  look  for  me,  I 
knew,  before  she  said  a  word,  that  it  had  been  done 
in  vain. 

^^Dora,  yon  mnst  go  yonrself  and  reason  with  him. 
But  take  heed  what  yon  say  and  what  yon  do.  There 
is  hardly  a  man  on  this  earth  for  whom  it  is  worth 
forsaking  a  happy  home  and  a  good  father." 

And  truly,  if  I  had  ever  had  the  least  doubt  of 
Max,  or  of  our  love  for  one  another;  if  I  had  not  feb 
as  it  were  already  married  to  him,  who  had  no  tie  in 
the  whole  wide  world  but  me  —  I  never  conld  have 
nerved  myself  to  say  what  I  did  say  to  my  father.  ü^ 
in  the  lightest  word,  it  was  unjnst,  unloving  or  nn 
dutiM  —  may  God  forgive  me,  for  I  never  meant  it! 
My  heart  was  breaking  almost  —  but  I  only  wanted 
to  hold  fast  to  the  right,  as  I  saw  it,  and  as,  80  aeeing 
it,  I  could  not  but  act 

"So,  I  understand  yon  wish  to  leave  yonr  father?" 
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"Papa!  —  papa!" 

"Do  not  ar^e  the  point  I  thougbt  tibat  folly  was 
all  over  now.  It  mnst  be  over.  Be  a  good  girl,  and 
forget  it     Therel" 

I  suppose  I  must  have  turned  very  white,  for  I 
feit  Mm  take  hold  of  me,  and  press  me  into  a  chair 
beside  him.  But  it  would  not  do  to  let  my  strength  go. 

"Papa,  I  want  your  consent  to  my  marriage  with 
Dr.  ürquhart  He  would  come  and  ask  you  himself ; 
bat  he  is  too  ill.  We  have  waited  a  long  time,  and 
snffered  mach.  He  is  not  yoang,  and  I  feel  old  — 
qoite  old  myself,  sometimes.  Do  not  part  as  any 
more.** 

This  was,  as  near  as  I  can  recoUect,  what  I  said 
—  said  very  quietly  and  hambly,  I  know  it  was;  for 
my  father  seemed  neither  sarprised  nor  angry;  bat  he 
sat  there  as  hard  as  a  stone,  repeating  only,  ^'It  must 
be  over." 

"Why?" 

He  answered  by  one  word;  —  ""  Harry J^ 

"No  other  reason?** 

"None." 

Then  I  dared  to  speak  oat  piain,  even  to  my  fa- 
ther. "Papa,  you  said,  publicly,  you  had  forgiven 
him  for  the  death  of  Harry.^ 

"Bat  I  never  said  I  should  forget'' 

"Ay,  there  it  is!"  I  cried  out  bitterly.  "People 
say  they  forgive,  bat  they  cannot  forget  It  woold  go 
hard  with  some  of  as  if  the  just  G-od  dealt  with  as  in 
like  manner.'' 

20* 
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"Ton  are  profane." 

'^No!  only  I  am  not  afraid  to  bring  Ood's  tmüi 
into  all  the  circmnstances  of  lifo,  and  to  jndge  them 
by  it.  I  believe,  —  if  Christ  came  into  the  world  to 
forgive  sinners,  we  onght  to  forgire  them  too." 

Thns  far  I  said  —  not  thfnlriiig  it  just  towards 
Max  that  I  should  plead  merelj  for  pity  to  be  shewn 
to  him  or  to  me  who  loved  him;  bnt  becaose  it  was 
the  right  and  the  trath,  änd  as  snch,  both  fer  Max's 
hononr  and  mine,  I  strove  to  pnt  it  dearlj  before  mj 
father.  And  then  I  gave  way,  pleading  ovlj  as  a 
danghter  with  her  father,  that  he  shotdd  blot  out  the 
past,  and  not  for  the  sake  of  one  long  dead  and  gone 
break  the  heart  of  his  üving  child. 

*' Harry  wonld  not  wish  it  —  I  am  sure  he  wonld 
not  If  Harry  has  gone  irhere  he,  too,  may  find 
mercy  for  his  many  sins,  I  know  that  he  has  long  igo 
forgiven  my  dear  Max." 

My  father,  mnttering  someihing  abont  "sitange 
theology,"  sat  thonght^  It. was  some  time  before  he 
spoke  again. 

^^There  is  one  point  of  the  snbject  yon  omit 
entirely.  What  will  the  world  say?  I,  a  dergyman, 
to  sanction  the  marriage  of  my  danghter  with  ihe  man 
who  took  the  lifo  of  my  son?     It  is  not  possible.* 

Then  I  grew  bold:  —  "So,  it  is  not  the  hiw  of 
Opd,  or  justice,  or  nattire,  that  keeps  ns  aminder  — 
but  the  world?  Father,  you  have  no  ri^  to  part 
Max  and  me  for  fear  of  the  tirorld.'' 

When  it  was  said,  I  repented  myself  of  thia     Bnt 
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it  was  too  late.  All  liis  former  hardness  retumed  as 
he  Said:  — 

"I  am  avare  that  I  bave  nq  leg^l  rigbt  tp  forbid 
your  marriage.  You  are  of  age:  you  may  act,  as  you 
liave  all  along  acted,  in  defiance  of  your  father.^ 

'^Never  in  defiance,  nor  eviBn  insecretdisobedience;^ 
and  I  reminded  him  how  ^11  tbings  had  been  carried 
on  —  open  and  piain  —  from  first  to  last;  bow  pa- 
tienüy  we  bad  waited,  and  bow,  if  Ma:^  were  well  and 
prosperous,  I  migbf  Pitill  bave  said,  'We  will  wait  a 
littie  longer.'     Now  — " 

"Well,  and  now?" 

I  went  down  on  my  very  knees,  ^d  with  tears 
and  sobs  besongbt  my  father  to  let  me  be  Max's  wife. 

It  was  in  vain. 

"(Grood  nigbt:  go  to  yot^r  bed,  Dora,  and  weary 
me  no  more." 

I  rose,  certain  now  tbat  the  time  was  come  when  I 
must  cboose  between  two  duties  —  between  father  and 
hnsband;  the  on^  to  whom  I  owed  ezlstence,  the  oiher 
to  whose  inflaen.ce  I  pwed  everything  that  had  made 
me  a  girl  worth  liviiig,  or  worth  loving.  Such  crises 
do  come  to  poor  sools!  —  God  gnide  them,  for  He 
only  can. 

"Good  night,  father"  —  my  lips  feit  dry  and  stiff 
—  it  was  scarcely  my  own  voice  that  I  faeard,  "I  will 
wait  —  there  are  still  a  few  days." 

He  tomed  snddenly  upon  me.  "What  are  yon 
planning?    Teil  the  truth.'' 

"I  meant  to  do  so."    And  then,  briefly,  —  for  each 
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Word  came  ont  with  pain,  as  if  it  were  a  last  breatli, 

—  I  ezplained  that  Dr.  Urquhart  would  have  to  leave 
for  Canada  in  a  month  —  Üiat,  if  we  Iiad  gained  mj 
father's  consent^  we  intended  to  be  married  in  three 
weeks,  remain  a  week  in  England,  and  then  sail. 

"And  what  if  I  do  not  give  my  consent?" 

I  stopped  a  moment,  and  then  strength  came. 

"I  must  be  Max^s  wife  still.  Gt)d  gave  ns  to  one 
another,  and  Qod  only  shall  pnt  ns  asunder.* 

After  that,  I  remember  notbing  tili  I  found  mjself 
Ijing  in  mj  own  bed  with  Penelope  beside  me. 

No  words  can  teil  how  good  my  sister  Penelope 
was  to  me  in  the  three  weeks  that  foUowed.  She 
helped  me  in  all  my  marriage  preparations;  few  and 
small,  for  I  had  little  or  no  money  except  what  I  might 
have  asked  papa  for,  and  I  would  not  have  done  that 

—  not  for  worlds!  Max's  wife  would  have  come  to 
him  almost  as  poor  as  Griseldis,  had  not  Penelope  one 
day  taken  me  to  those  locked-up  drawers  of  heni. 

"Are  you  afraid  of  ilMuck  with  these  things?  No? 
Then  choose  whatever  you  want,  and  may  you  have 
health  and  happiness  to  wear  them,  my  dear." 

And  so  —  with  a  little  more  stitching  —  for  I 
had  a  sort  of  superstition  that  I  shonld  like  to  be 
married  in  one  new  white  gown,  which  my  sister  and 
I  made  between  us  —  we  finished  and  packed  the 
small  wardrobe  which  was  all  the  marriage  portion 
poor  Theodora  Johnston  could  bring  to  her  hnsband. 

My  father  must  h^ve  been  well  aware  of  our  pre- 
parations, for  we  did  not  attempt  to  hide  them;  the 
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bonsehold  knew  ojAj  that  Miss  Dora  was  "going  ». 
joumey,"  but  he  knew  better  —  tbat  she  was  going  to 
leave  bim  and  her  old  home,  perhaps  for  evermore. 
Yet  he  said  nothing.  Sometimes  I  caught  him  looking 
eamesüy  at  me  —  at  the  poor  face  which  I  saw  in 
the  looking-glass  —  growing  dailj  more  white  and 
keavy-eyed  —  yet  he  said  nothing. 

Penelope  told  me  when,  hearing  me  fall,  she  had 
nm  into  the  library  that  night,  he  bade  her  ''take  the 
child  away,  and  say  she  must  not  speak  to  him  on 
this  sabjeet  anj  more."  I  obeyed.  I  behaved  all 
through  those  three  weeks  as  if  each  day  had  been 
like  the  innumerable  other  days  that  I  had  sat  at  my 
father^s  table,  walked  and  ta^ed  by  bis  side,  if  not 
the  best  loved,  at  least  as  well  loved  as  any  of  bis 
daughters.  But  it  was  an  ordeal  such  as  even  to  re- 
member  gives  one  a  shiver  of  pain,  wondering  how 
one  bore  it 

Dnnng  the  day-time  I  was  qniet  enough,  being  so 
bnsy,  and,  as  I  said,  Penelope  was  very  good  to  me; 
bnt  at  night  I  nsed  to  lie  awake,  seeing,  with  open 
eyes,  stränge  figores  abont  the  room  —  especially  my 
mother,  or  some  one  I  fancied  was  she.  I  would  often 
talk  to  her,  asking  her  if  I  were  acting  right  or  wrong, 
and  whether  all  that  I  did  for  Max  she  wonld  not 
have  once  done  for  my  father?  then  rouse  myself  with 
a  Start,  and  a  dread  that  my  wits  were  going,  or  that 
some  heayy  illness  was  approaching  me,  and  if  so, 
what  would  become  of  Max? 

At  length  arrived  the  last  day  —  the  day  before 
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my  marriage.  It  was  not  to  be  hiwe,  of  conzse;  bnt 
in  some  London  dbtnrcli,  near  Mrs.  AnadelVs,  wbo  was 
to  meet  me  herseif  at  the  railway-station  early  ^be 
same  moming,  and  remain  widi  me  tili  I  was  I^.  Ur- 
quhart's  wife.  I  conld  have  no  other  feiend;  Penelope 
and  I  agreed  that  it  was  best  not  to  risk  mj  &theri 
displeasnre  bj  asking  for  her  to  go  to  raj  maniagB. 
So,  withont  sister  or  fadier,  or  any  of  my  own  kin,  I 
was  to  Start  on  my  sad  wedding-moming  —  qjnte 
alone. 

Döring  the  week,  I  had  taken  an  opportcmily  to 
drive  over  to  the  Cedars,  shake  hands  with  Colin  and 
bis  wife,  and  give  bis  dear  old  mother  one  long  kiss, 
which  she  did  not  kuow  was  a  good-bye.  Otherwise 
I  bade  farewell  to  no  one.  My  last  walk  through  t&e 
village  was  amidst  a  debige  of  Augast  rain,  in  wbich 
my  moorlands  vanished,  all  mist  and  gloom.  A  beavy, 
heavy  night:  it  will  be  long  before  the  weigbt  of  it  is 
lifted  off  my  remembrance. 

And  yet  I  knew  I  was  doing  rigllit,  and,  i£  needed, 
wonld  do  it  all  over  again.  Eveiy  human  love  lias 
its  sacrifices  and  its  angoish^,  as  well  as  its  joys  — 
the  one  great  Ioyo  of  lifo  has  often  most  of  alL  There- 
fore,  let  those  beware  who  enter  upon  it  lighdj,  or 
selfishly,  or  withont  having  connted  its  fall  oost. 

^^I  do  not  know  if  we  shall  be  happy,"  said  I  to 
Penelope,  when  she  was  cheering  me  with  a  fatnre 
that  may  never  come  —  *'I  only  know  that  Max  and 
I  have  cast  oor  lots  together,  a^nd  that  we  shall  love 
^0  another  to  ihe  wd." 
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And  in  that  strong  love  anned,  I  lived  —  other- 
wise,  many  times  that  day,  it  'W'Quld  have  seemed 
easier  to  have  died. 

When  I  went,  as  usual,  to  bid  papa  good-night,  I 
conld  hardly  stand.     He  looked  at  ine  snspiciouslj. 

"Good-night,  my  dear.  By-the-by,  Dora,  I  shall 
want  you  to  drive  ;me  to  the  Cedars  to-morrow." 

"I  —  I  —  Penelope  will  do  it."  And  I  feil  on 
his  breast  with  a  pitiful  cry.  "Only  bid  me  good-bye! 
Only  say  *  God  bless  you/  just  once,  father." 

He  breathed  hard.  "I  thought  so.  Is  it  to  be  to- 
morrow?'* 

"Yes." 

"Where?" 

I  told  him. 

For  a  few  minutes  papa  let  me  lie  where  I  was; 
patting  my  Shoulder  soMy,  as  one  does  a  sobbing  child 
—  then,  still  gently,  he  put  me  away  from  him. 

"We  had  better  end  this,  Dora;  I  cannot  bear  it. 
Kiss  me.     Good-bye." 

"And  not  one  blessing?  Papa,  papal" 

My  father  rose,  and  laid  his  hand  solemnly  on  my 
head:  —  "You  have  been  a  dutiful  girl  to  me,  in  all 
things  save  thiß,  and  a  good  daughter  makes  a  good 
wife.  Farewell  —  wherever  you  go,  —  God  bless 
yonr  ' 

And  as  he  dosjsd  the  library-dpor  upon  me  I 
thought  I  had  takeu  my  last  Iqo^  of  my  dear  father. 

It  was  only  siz  o^clock  in  the  moming  when  Pene- 
lope took  me  to  the  Station.    Nobody  saw  us  —  no- 
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body  knew.  The  man  at  äie  railwaj  stopped  ns,  and 
talked  to  Penelope  for  fall  two  minntes  about  his  wife^s 
illness  —  two  whole  minutes  out  of  our  laat  five. 

—  My  Bister  would  not  bid  me  good-bye  —  being 
determined,  she  said,  to  see  me  again,  either  in  London 
or  Liverpool,  before  we  sailed.  She  had  kept  me  up 
wonderfnllj,  and  her  last  kiss  was  almost  cheerfol,  er 
she  made  it  seem  so.  I  can  still  see  her  —  veiy  palei 
for  she  had  been  np  since  daylight,  but  otherwise  qniet 
and  tearless,  pacing  the  soHtary  platfdrm  —  onr  two 
long  shadows  gliding  together  before  us,  in  tlie  early 
moming  snn.  And  I  see  her,  even  to  tlie  last  minnte, 
Standing  with  her  band  on  the  carriage-door  —  smiling. 

"  Give  Doctor  Urquhart  my  love  —  teil  him,  I  know 
he  will  take  care  of  you.  And  child"  —  tuming  round 
once  again  with  her  "practica^  look  that  I  knew  so 
well,  "Remember,  I  have  written  *Miss  Johnston,'  on 
your  boxes.  Aflerwards,  be  sure  ihat  you  alter  die 
name.  Good-bye,  —  nonsense,  it  is  not  really  good- 
bye." 

Ay,  but  it  was.     For  how  many,  many  years? 

Li  that  dark,  gloomy,  London  church,  which  a 
thundery  mist  made  darker  and  stiller  —  I  first  saw 
again  my  dear  Max. 

Mrs.  Ansdell  said,  lest  I  should  be  startled  and 
shocked,  that  it  was  only  the  sight  of  me  which  over- 
came  him;  that  he  was  really  better.  And  so  when, 
after  the  first  few  minutes,  he  asked  me,  hesitatinglj. 
'  '"    ^ot  find  him  much  altered?**     I  answered 
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boldly,  No!  that  I  sboulcl  soon  get  accustomed  to  bis 
grey  liair;  besides,  I  never  remembered  bim  eitlier  par- 
ticularly  handsome  or  particularly  young."  At  which 
he  smiled  —  and  then  I  koew  again  my  own  Max  I  and 
all  things  ceased  to  feel  so  mournfully  stränge. 

Wo  went  into  one  of  tbe  far  pews,  and  Max  tried 
on  my  ring.  How  bis  bands  sbook!  so  miicb  tbat  all 
my  ti-embling  passed  away,  and  a  great  calm  came 
over  me.  Yes  —  I  bad  done  rigbt.  He  bad  nobody 
but  me. 

So  we  sat,  side  by  side,  neitber  of  us  speaking  a 
Word,  until  tbe  pew-opener  came  to  say  tbe  clergyman 
was  ready. 

Tbere  were  several  otber  conples  waiting  to  be 
married  at  tbe  same  time  —  wbo  bad  bridesmaids,  and 
firiends,  and  fathers.  We  tbree  walked  up  and  took 
oor  places  —  tbere  was  no  one  to  pay  beed  to  us.  I 
saw  tbe  verger  wbisper  sometbing  to  Max  —  to  wbicb 
be  answered  ^^Yes,"  and  tbe  old  man  came  and  stood 
bebind  Mrs.  Ansdell  and  me.  A  few  otber  folk  were 
dotted  aboat  in  tbe  pews,  but  I  only  noticed  tbem  as 
moving  figures,  and  distinguisbed  none. 

Tbe  Service  began  —  wbicb  I  —  indeed  we  both  — 
bad  last  beard  at  LisabeFs  wedding  —  in  oor  pretty 
cburcb,  all  flower-adomed,  sbe  looking  so  bandsome  and 
bappy,  with  her  sisters  near  her,  and  her  &ther  to  give 
her  away.  For  a  moment  I  feit  very  desolate:  and  hear- 
ing  a  pew-door  open  and  a  footstep  come  slowly  up 
tbe  aisle,  I  trembled  with  a  vague  fear  that  sometbing 
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mig^  happen,  something  wliieh  eren  at  liie  last 
mi^it  part  Max  and  me. 

Bot  it  did  not;  I  heaid  lum  lepeat  dio 
promiMS  —  how  daie  anj  oae  make  them  V^Ufy^  er 
break  them  afterwaids!  to  *^lou€,  eomfarij  iwiar  m^ 
keep  mSf  in  sickness  cmd  in  heaUh,  and,  foT9akim§  mll 
other^  keep  me  only  unto  ftän,  so  long  as  we  boik  M^amix 
Uve^  And  I  feit  tliat  I  also,  out  of  the  entbe  trasfc  I 
had  in  binif  and  the  great  love  I  bore  bim,  ooald 
cbeerfollj  forsake  all  other,  £a.tber,  sisteis,  kindiaL 
and  friends,  for  bim.  Tbey  were  veiy  dear  to  sie, 
and  wonld  be  always:  bnt  be  was  part  of  myaelf,  — 
my  busband. 

And  bere  let  me  relate  a  stränge  tbing  —  so  rntt- 
expected  tbat  Max  and  I  sball  always  feel  it  ats  a 
special  blessing  firom  beaven  to  erown  all  oor  pain 
and  send  ns  fortb  on  oor  new  life  in  peace  aod  j&y. 
Wben  in  tbe  service  came  ibe  qnestion:  —  "  Wlio 
giveth  this  woman,  &c.**  —  tbere  was  no  answer,  aod 
tbe  silence  went  like  a  stab  to  my  beart  Tbe  minisier, 
thinking  tbere  was  some  mistake,  repeated  it  again:  — 
'^Wbo  givetb  tbis  woman  to  be  married  to  tbis  man?' 

"I  do." 

It  was  not  a  stranger^s  voice,  bnt  my  dear  fiUher^a 
%  *  »  «  «  « 

My  busband  bad  asked  me  wbere  I  sbonld  best 
like  to  go  for  onr  manage  joomey.  I  said,  to  St 
Andrews.  Max  grew  mach  better  there.  He  seemed 
better  £rom  tbe  very  hour,  wben,  papa  baving  remained 
with  ns  tili  onr  train  started,  we  were  for  tbe  first  time 
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left  alone  hj  our  two  selves.  An  expression  ungram- 
matical  enough  to  be  quite  'vrorthy,  Max  would  say,  of 
his  little  lady,  bat  people  who  are  married  will  nnder- 
stand  what  it  means.  —  We  did,  I  tbink,  as  we  sat 
still  y  my  bead  on  bis  sbonlder  and  my  band  between 
botb  bis,  watcbing  tbe  fields,  trees,  biUs,  and  dales,  fly 
past  like  cbanging  sbadows;  never  talking  at  all,  nor 
tbinking  mucb,  except  —  tbe  glad  tbongbt  came  in 
spite  of  all  tbe  bittemöss  of  tbese  good-byes  —  tbat 
tbere  was  one  good-bye  wbicb  never  need  be  said 
again.     We  were  married. 

I  was  deligbted  witb  St.  Andrews.  We  sball  always 
talk  of  our  foor  days  tbere,  so  dream-like  at  tbe  time, 
yet  afterwards  become  elear  in  remembrance  down  to 
tbe  minutest  particolars.  Tbe  sweetness  of  tbem  will 
last  ns  tbrough  many  a  workiüg  boür,  many  an  bonr 
of  care  —  sucb  as  we  know  must  come,  in  ours  as  in 
all  buman  lives.     We  are  not  afraid:   we  are  togetber. 

Our  last  day  in  St  Andrews  was  Sunday,  and  Max 
took  me  to  bis  own  Fresbyterian  cburcb,  in  wbicb  be 
and  bis  brotber  were  brougbt  up,  and  of  wbicb  Dallas 
was  to  bare  been  a  minister.  From  bis  many  wan- 
derings  it  so  bappened  tbat  my  busband  bad  not  beard 
tbe  Scotch  Service  for  many  years,  and  be  was  mucb 
affected  by  it  I  too  —  wbtu,  reading  togetber  tbe 
psalms  at  tbe  end  of  bis  Bible,  be  sbewed  me,  silently, 
tbe  name  written  in  it  —  Dallas  ürqubart 

Tbe  psalm  —  I  sbaU  long  remember  it,  wiib  tbe 
tune  it  was  sung  to  —  wbicb  was  stränge  to  me,  but 
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Max  knew  it  well  of  old,  and  it  had  been  a  particular 
favourite  with  Dallas.  Surelj  if  spirit,  freed  froin  flesh, 
be  eveiywhere,  or,  if  permitted,  can  go  anywhere  that 
it  desires,  —  not  veiy  far  from  us  two,  as  we  sat 
singing  that  Sunday,  must  have  been  our  brother 
Dallas. 

'*  How  loTely  is  thy  dwelling  place 

O  Lord  of  hosts ,  to  zne!  — 
The  tabemaeles  of  thy  graee 

How  pleasant,  Lord,  they  be! 
My  thirsty  booI  longa  vehemently 

Tea,  faints ,  thy  coorts  to  aees 
My  very  heart  and  flesh  cry  out 

O  livlng  Gk>d,  for  thee.    .    .    . 
Biest  are  they,  in  thy  house  who  dwell, 

Who  ever  give  thee  praise; 
Biest  is  the  man  whose  atrength  thou  art 

&i  whose  heart  are  thy  ways; 
Who,  passing  thorough  Baca^s  vale, 

Therein  do  dig  up  wells : 
Also  the  rain  that  falleth  down 

The  pools  with  water  flUs. 
Thos  they  firom  atrength  nnwearied  go 

Still  forward  nnto  strength : 
Until  in  Zion  they  appear 

Before  the  Lord  at  length. 

Amen!  So,  wben  this  life  is  ended,  may  we  appear, 
even  there  still  together,  —  my  husband  and  II 

•P  »H  ^  ^r  ^  ^p  ^ 

Contrary  to  our  plans,  we  did  not  see  Bockmoont 
again,  nor  Penelope,  ndr  my  dear  father.  It  was 
thonght  best  not  EspeciaUy  as  in  a  few  years  at 
latest,  we  hope,  God  willing,  to  visit  tbem  all  agaia, 
or  perbaps  even  to  setde  in  England. 

After  a  Single  day  spent  at  Treheme  Conrt,  An* 
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gnstos  went  with  as  one  simshiny  morning  on  board 
Üie  American  steamer,  which  lay  so  peacefdlly  in  the 
middle  of  the  Mersey  — just  as  if  ehe  were  to  lie  there 
*for  ever,  instead  of  sailing,  and  we  with  her  —  in  one 
little  half  honr.  Sailing  far  away,  far  away,  to  a  home 
we  knew  not,  leaving  the  old  familiär  faces  and  the 
old  familiär  land. 

It  seemed  doubly  precious  now,  and  beantiM;  even 
the  Sandy  flats,  that  Max  had  so  often  told  me  about, 
along  the  Mersey  shore.  I  saw  him  look  thonghtfully 
towards  them,  after  pointing  ont  to  me  the  places  he 
knew,  and  where  bis  former  work  had  lain. 

"That  is  all  over  now,*"  he  said,  half  sadly. 
^' Nothing  has  happened  as  I  planned,  or  hoped, 
or,-" 

"Or  feared." 

"No.  My  dear  wife,  no!  Yet  all  has  been  for 
good.  All  is  very  good.  I  shall  find  new  work  in  a 
new  country.'' 

"And  I  too?'* 

Max  smiled.  "Yes,  she  too.  Well  work  together, 
my  little  ladyP 

The  half  hour  was  soon  over  —  the  few  last  words 
soon  said.  But  I  did  not  at  all  realize  that  we  were 
away,  tili  I  saw  Angostos  wave  ns  good-bye,  and 
heard  the  sudden  boom  of  our  farewell  gon  as  the 
Europa  slipped  o£F  her  mail-tender,  and  went  steaming 
seaward  alone  —  fiist,  oh!  so  &st. 
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The  S4>a]id  of  diat  gnn,  it  nnist  Inre  near^ 
manj'  a  bearty  many  a  tbne!     I  Uuiik  it 
bndün  mnief  had  I  not»  standm^,  dose-dasped, 
haAaofB  side,  looked  i^  in  bis  dear  fiwe, 
aa  he  In  nana^  that  to  na  Ana  togedier. 
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